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Absenteeism: 


Canada 


less time loss by older workers through 


absenteeism—findings of committee of 
Health League of Canada, 1495. 


Accident Prevention: 


Canada 


Conference on Prevention of Work Acci- 


dents in Government Departments and 
Crown Agencies sponsored by Depart- 
ment of Labour and Civil Service 
Commission, 675. 


United Kingdom 


1954 report of Chief Inspector of Factories, 


529. 


Accidents: 
1955 report of Director-General of I.L.O. 


on industrial injuries, 287. 


Canada 


fatalities during first quarter of 1956, 835; 


during second quarter of 1956, 1264. 


fatalities during fourth quarter of 1955, 


409. 


fatal industrial accident in 1955, 523. 
Civil Service accident claims in 1955-56 


reported by Government Employees 
Compensation Branch, 497. 


statistics re federal government employees, 


Alta: 


BCs 


Man.: 


NS.: 


163, 963, 1118, 1233, 1359, 1495. 
amended regulations under Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, 1572; activi- 
ties of clinic for rehabilitation of 
injured workmen, opened by Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, 1397. 
accident prevention regulations under 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 302, 
424; accident-prevention regulations 
for oil and gas well-drilling, etc., under 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 881; 
Labour-Management Safety Confer- 
ence held by paper industry, 374. 
amended provisions of Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1151; regulations 
under Building Trades Protection Act 
re prevention of accidents in construc- 
tion and excavation work, 1039. 
amendment to Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, 1028. 
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Accidents—Con. 


Ont.: 


Que.: 


annual safety conference of I.A.P.A., 
800; Federation of Labour (C.C. of 
L.) requests amendment to Labour 
Relations Act, 379-80. 

amended provisions of Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1289; regulations 
under Mining Act provide for estab- 
lishment of mine rescue stations, 883. 


United Kingdom 


1954 report of Chief Inspector of Factories, 


See 


Adams, 


oe 
also Workmen’s Compensation. 


K.C., Editor, United Mine Workers’ 


Journal: 


death of, 962. 


Advisory Commiitee on Professional Man- 


power: 


meeting of, 391. 
“The Outlook for Professional Manpower” 


extracts from address by J. P. Francis, 
Economics and _ Research Branch, 
Department of Labour, 393. 


Affiliation: 


See 


Labour Unity. 


Aged Persons: 


See Older Workers. 
Agencies: 
See Older Workers. 
Agreements: 
can companies eliminate female wage 
differential in collective agreements 


signed between Continental Can Com- 
pany, American Can Company, and 
US.W.A., 1229. 


Canada 


affiliation agreement between Radio and 


can 


Television Employees of Canada and 
National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, 163. 
companies eliminate female wage 
differential in collective agreements 
signed between Continental Can Com- 
pany, American Can Company, and 
US.W.A., 1229. 
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Agreements—Con. 
Canada—C on. 


Agreements—C on. 
Canada—Con. 


summary of agreements under Industrial 
Standards Acts, 85, 869, 1145, 1567. 

summary of agreements under Collective 
Agreement Act (Quebec), 84, 295, 720, 
869, 1145, 1566. 

changes in wage rates under Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec, 720. 

collective bargaining in hotel industry— 
analysis of agreements, 867. 

conciliation board in railway dispute fully 
constituted—appointment of concilia- 
tion officer by-passed, 20. 

continuation of federal-provincial farm 
labour agreements, 69. 

despite altered status, Mine-Mill union 
retains rights—decision of Ontario 
Labour Relations Board, 628. 

grievances arising under labour contracts 
—proceedings of 85th annual meeting 
of Employer-Employee Relations Con- 
ference of C.M.A., 994. 

Hansard reference to Canada—U.SS8.R. 
trade agreement, 504; to certification 
of unions under I.R.D.I. Act, 5038. 

merger of Ontario Hydro Employees’ 
Association with National Union of 
Public Service Employees (C.C. of 
Li), ads 

non-railway collective agreements cover- 
ing 1,000 or more employees, 1283. 

number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in Canada, 1955, 1560; in 
1954, 78; in 1954-11, 293. 

provisions of agreement between C.L.C. 
and Office Employees’ International 
Union, 795. 

recent changes in wage rates and other 
conditions of work—study of recent 
collective agreements, 717. 

resolution adopted at 23rd meeting of 
Vocational Training Advisory Council 
re vocational schools’ assistance agree- 
ment, 275. 

St. Lawrence Seaway and St. Lawrence 
Power Projects—terms of agreement 
between Labour Relations Association 
and Allied Construction Council, 1498. 

6l-cent package won by employees of 
Marmoraton Mining Company, 
Marmora, Ont., members of U.S.W.A., 
aes 

Steleco and steelworkers (Hamilton) sign 
two-year contract providing wage 
increases and fringe benefits, 956. 


s.u.b. plans in collective agreements nego- 
tiated between Studebaker-Packard of 
Canada Limited, General Motors of 
Canada, and United Automobile 
Workers, 515, 516; Continental Can 
Company of America and United 
Steelworkers of America, 515, 517; 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass and Libby- 
Owens Ford and. United’ Glass 
Workers, 515, 518. 

Teamsters and Mine Mill sign mutual 
assistance pact, 27. 

two-year contracts covering office workers 
and hourly-rated employees signed by 
Ford of Canada and U.A.W., 959. 

wage increases and other benefits won by 
four paper manufacturing plants in 
two-year labour agreements, 369. 

wage increases provided in five-year con- 
tract signed by Canadian General 
Electric and employees, U.E.R.M.W.A., 
497. 


Alta.: recommendation of Federation of 


Labour re Rand Formula, 1262; 
summary of agreement under Indus- 
trial Standards Act, 1567. 


B.C.: provisions of two-year agreement 


between Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers’ International Union and 
Canadian Bakeries Limited, and seven 
other bakery firms, 626; resolution 
adopted by Federation of Labour 
(C.Csofi) ine Perand iaGe.C.of UL. 
merger, 31; Supreme Court holds that 
company did not violate terms of 
agreement in refusing to dismiss 
employee for failure to join union or 
pay membership dues, 190. 


Man.: provisions of Public Schools Act, 


723, 1147-1148. 


N.B.: amendment to Labour Relations Act 


sought by N.B. Federation of Labour, 
1254; summary of agreements under 
Industrial Standards Act, 1567. 


N.S.: summary of agreements under Indus- 


trial Standards Act, 85, 1567 


Ont.: American Newspaper Guild will limit 


contracts between publishers and 
locals to two-year duration, 964; 
Court of Appeal -rules courts may 
review decision of arbitration board 
established under collective agreement, 
1155; despite altered status, Mine- 
Mill union retains rights—decision of 
Labour Relations Board, 628; High 
Court rules decisions of arbitration 
board set up by collective agreement 
not reviewable by courts, 877; mass 
overtime refusal while negotiations in 
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Agreements—Con. 


USAC on 


Agreements—C on. 
Ont.—Con. 


progress, ruled illegal strike, 1116; 
merger of Ontario Hydro Employees’ 
Association with National Union of 
Public Service Employees (C.C. of 
L.), 27; 61-cent package won by 
employees of Marmoraton Mining 
Company, Marmora, Ont., members 
of U.S.W.A., 1111; summary of agree- 
ments under Industrial Standards Act, 
85, 1145, 1567; teachers and board 
agree to future arbitration in disputes 
—provision of agreement between 
Port Arthur Board of Education and 
Teachers’ Federation, 21; unions may 
seek legislation permitting right to 
strike during hfe of agreement, 21. 
Que.: approval of merger agreement between 
Federation of Labour and Federa- 
tion of Industrial Unions, 1384; recom- 
mendation of Federation of Labour 
(T. and L.C.) re collective agree- 
ments, 28; resolution re _ collective 
agreements, adopted at convention of 
Quebec Federation of Labour, 1386; 
summary of agreements under Collec- 
tive Agreement Act, 84, 295, 720, 869, 
1145, 1566; Superior Court finds that 
check-off clause in collective agree- 
ment is invalid under Quebec law, 
1579. 


Sask.: merger terms approved by Saskatoon 


labour councils, 797; Saskatchewan 
Provincial Federation of Labour (T. 
and L.C.) seeks merger with Sas- 
katchewan Federation of Labour (C.C. 
of L.), 30; summary of agreements 
under Industrial Standards Act, 85, 
869. 


U.S.A. 


A.F. of L-C.1.0. merger consummated— 
amalgamation of major segments of 
organized labour in United States 
effected at convention, 56. 

campaigns forbidding compulsory union 
membership agreements planned by 
National “Right-to-Work” Committee, 
686. 

can companies eliminate female wage 
differential in collective agreements 
signed between Continental Can Com- 
pany, American Can Company, and 
US.W.A., 1229. 

clauses to protect public utility workers 
against job displacement by automa- 
tion, won by two  unions—lInterna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers and Utility Workers Union 
of America, 953. 


collective agreement under’ Railway 
Labour Act  valid—decision of 
Supreme Court, 621. 

convention to effect merger between 
United Packinghouse Workers Union 
and Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen, cancelled, 629. 

11 railway unions sign 3-year agreement, 
1497. 

fringe and wage benefits equal to steel 
industry provided under three-year 
agreement between Aluminum Com- 
pany of America and U.S8.W.A., 1116. 

hiring preference to men 40 years of age 
and over given under terms of agree- 
ment reached between United Plant 
Guard Workers of America and 
Detroit industrial police firm, 1495. 

merger of American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Employees 
(A.F. of L.) and Government Civic 
Employees Organizing . Committee 
(C.1.0.), 964. 

most major agreements run two years or 
more, 1024. 

1955 hourly wage increase granted under 
collective agreements in N. Y. State 
averaged 7.3 cents, 1144. 

one-year contract signed between U.M.W.A. 
and Bituminous Coal Operators Asso- 
ciation, 1364. 

preferential hiring pact signed by United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
National Contractors Association, 490. 

provisions of four-year agreement signed 
by N.Y. local of International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, 1117. 

settlement of jurisdictional dispute between 
United Steelworkers of America and 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners, 625. 

7-year no-strike pact signed by 4 locals 
of International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters and Coca-Cola Bottling 
Company, 799. 

s.u.b. plans amended by new 3-year agree- 
ments between American Can Com- 
pany and Continental Can Company, 
and the United Steelworkers, 1365. 

s.u.b. plans in automobile industry allow 
short work weeks, 262. 

su.b. provisions in contracts reached 
between U.A.W. and _ Studebaker 
Packard Corporation and _ Willys 
Motors, Inc., 19. 

Supreme Court rules that union shop 
agreement under Railway Labour Act 
not invalidated by “right-to-work” 
law, 1035. 
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Agreements—Con. Agreements Resulting from Proceedings 


USAj—Con. 


three-year no-strike pact ends steel strike 
—provisions of new contract, 956. 

wage increase provisions shown in survey 
of collective agreements, 1145. 

withdrawal of International Longshore- 
men’s Association from “working 
alliance” with . . . International Bro- 
therhood of Teamsters, 491. 

See also Legal Decisions. 


Agreements Resulting from Proceedings 
Under the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act: 


Abitibi Power and Paper Company, Limited, 
Toronto, and employees, 856. 

Association of Lake Carriers, and employees 
(Great Lakes and St. Lawrence shipp- 
ing), 626. 

Association of Lake Carriers, Port Colborne, 
(Canada Steamship Lines Limited, 
N. M. Paterson and Sons Limited; 
Colonial Steamships Limited and Hall 
Corporation of Canada Limited), and 
employees, 626, 856. 

Association of Lake Carriers, Port Colborne 
(Canada Steamship Lines Limited; 
Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence Trans- 
portation Company Limited; N. M. 
Paterson and Sons Limited; Colonial 
Steamships Limited; Misener Hold- 
ings Limited; Hall Corporation of 
Canada Limited; Norris Transporta- 
tion Company Limited; Mohawk 
Navigation Company; and Beacons- 
field Steamships Limited), and 
employees, 626, 856. 

Atlantic Broadcasters Limited (Radio 
Station CJFX), Antigonish, N.S., and 
certain employees, 292. 

Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, Chalk 
River, and certain employees, 77. 

Buntain and Bell Company Limited, Char- 
lottetown, and certain employees, 77. 

Canada Steamship Lines, Limited, Mont- 
real, and certain employees, 854. 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, and 
certain employees, 541, 854. 

Canadian Marconi Company, Montreal, and 
certain employees, 541. 

Canadian National Railways (Atlantic, 
Central and Western Regions, includ- 
ing Newfoundland District), and cer- 
tain employees, 1025. 

Canadian National Railways (Port Mann 
and Okanagan Lake Barge and Ferry 
Service), 854, 1025. 

Canadian National Railways 
Accounting Office), and 
employees, 77. 


(Regional 
certain 


Under the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act—Con. 


Canadian National Railways; Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company; Toronto, 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Com- 
pany; Ontario Northland Railway; 
and Algoma Central and Hudson Bay 
Railway, and certain employees, 856. 

Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited, and 
certain employees, 416. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company and 
certain employees (on SS. Princess 
Helene), 180. 

Canadian Pacific 
Limited, Winnipeg 
certain employees, 543. 

Cape Breton Broadcasters Limited, and 
certain employees, 1025, 1405. 

Clarke Steamships Limited, Montreal; 
Albert G. Baker Limited, Quebec; 
Quebec Terminals Limited, Quebec, 
and certain employees, 1025. 

Dominion Coal Company, Limited, A. T. 
O’Leary and Company, S. Cunard 
and Company, Limited, and R. E. 
Archibald Company, Limited, Halifax, 
and certain employees, 292. 


Transport Company, 
(C.P.R.) “and 


Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company, 
Limited, Halifax, and certain 
employees, 292. 

Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company, 


Limited, Montreal, and certain 
employees, 1136. 

Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited, 
Port Hope, and employees, 1025. 
Empire Stevedoring Company, Limited; 
Louis Wolfe and Sons (Vancouver) 
Limited; Canada Stevedoring Com- 
pany Limited; Western Stevedoring 
Company Limited; Victoria-Vancouver 
Stevedoring Company Limited; and 

certain employees, 1406. 

Expressway Truck Lines (Canada) Limited, 
Vancouver, and employees, 415. 
Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines Limited, 
Yellowknife, N.W.T., and _ certain 

employees, 541. 

Holden Sand and Gravel Limited, Toronto, 
and employees, 856. 

Kawartha Broadcasting Company Limited 
(Radio Station CHEX), Peterborough, 
and certain employees, 1137. 

La Tribune Limitée (Radio Station CHLT), 
Sherbrooke, and certain employees, 
1546. 

Minshull Storage and Van Lines, Halifax, 
and certain employees, 1405. 

Newfoundland Employers’ Association Li- 
mited (coal and salt boats), St. John’s, 
and certain employees, 1136. 
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Agreements Resulting from Proceedings 
Under the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act—Con. 


Newfoundland Employers’ Association 
(general cargo operators), St. John’s, 
and certain employees, 1136. 

Newfoundland Employers’ Association 
Limited (Newfoundland Coal Com- 
pany Limited), and employees, 854. 

Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto Rail- 
way, and certain employees, 1405. 

Nova Scotian Hotel, Halifax (Canadian 
National Hotels Limited), and certain 
employees, 1137. 

Ontario Northland Railways, and certain 
employees, 77. 

Ottawa Transportation Commission, 
certain employees, 292. 

Quebec and Ontario Transportation Com- 
pany Limited, Montreal, and certain 
employees, 684. 

St. Charles Transportation 
Limited, Quebec, and 
employees, 686. 

Sherbrooke Telegram Printing and Publish- 
ing Company (Radio Station CKTS), 
Sherbrooke, and certain employees, 
1545. 

Shipping Federation of British Columbia 
and employees, 856. 

Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., Saint 
John, N.B., and certain employees, 
292. 

Guy Tombs Marine Services Limited, and 
Davie Transportation Limited, Mont- 
real, and certain employees, 1546. 


and 


Company 
certain 


Trans-Canada Air Lines’ and _ certain 


employees, 854, 1025, 1186. 
Vancouver Hotel Company, Limited (C.N.R. 
and C.P.R.), and certain employees, 
77. 
Westward. Shipping Limited, Vancouver, 
and certain employees, 415. 


Agricultural Implements: 


lay-offs in automobile and agricultural 
implement fields caused by automa- 
tion, etc., in Canada and the United 
States, studied by U.A.W., 794. 


Canada 
Hansard reference to lay-offs in farm 
implement and automotive indus- 


tries, 802. 





Agriculture: 
text of recommendation concerning voca- 
tional training in agriculture, adopted 
at 39th Conference of I.L.O., 1013. 
Third International Congress of the 
International Catholic Secretariat for 


Technologists, Agriculturists and 
Economists, held at Montallegro, 
Italy, 376. 

Canada 


Co-operation in Canada—23rd annual edition 
(1954) issued by Department of Agri- 
culture, 377. 
farm income up 13 per cent over 1955, 
1367. | 
farm cash income down in 1955, 160, 491. 
no prospect in 1956 to end of farming 
depression, 160. 

number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in Canada, 1955, 1561; in 
1946, 1953, and 1954, 79. 

report on agricultural training in Sas- 
katchewan, to 23rd meeting of Voca- 
tional Training Advisory Council, 275. 

shift in job opportunities from agriculture 
to industry, 428. 

13th federal-provincial farm labour con- 
ference, 63. 

working and living conditions in agricul- 
ture —bulletin issued by Federal 
Department of Labour, 19. 


B.C.: recommendations of Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.) re grain market- 
ing al 

P.E.I.: recommendations of Labour Council 
(COr Ollie Dla. 

U.S.A. 
more farmers’ wives working away from 
home, 1128. 


1955 farm income down, 491. 

price to farmer drops, handling costs of 
food rise, 160. 

recommendation of A.F. of L.-C.I.0. con- 
tained in economic report, 378. 


Agriculture, Department of: 


Credit Unions in Canada, 1954—published 
by Economics Division, 748. 


Air Transportation: 


Canada 


C.L.C. to seek national control of, 644. 

wage claim of employee of Department of 
Transport at Gander Airport, Nfid., 
dismissed by Exchequer Court of 
Canada, 1413. 
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Aircraft Manufacturing: 


Canada 


Occupations in the Aircraft Manufacturing 
Industry—monograph issued by De- 
partment of Labour, 1232. 


Airports: 
PEI— 
recommendation of Labour Council (C.C. 
Ol ii:,) 2503. 


Alberta Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.): 


merger with Industrial Federation of 
Labour of Alberta (C.C. of L.), 1261. 
provincial legislative proposals, 266. 


Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway: 


conciliation board in railway dispute fully 
constituted—appointment of concilia- 
tion officer by-passed, 20. 


Alliance: 


U.S.A. 


withdrawal of International Longshore- 
men’s Association from “working 
alliance” with...International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, 491. 


Allowances: 


See Blind Persons; Handicapped Persons; 
Mothers’ Allowances; Old Age Assist- 
ance; Pensions; Workmen’s Compen- 
sation. 


Aluminum Industry: 


U.S.A. 


fringe and wage benefits equal to steel 
industry provided under three-year 
agreement between Aluminum Com- 
pany of America and U.S.W.A., 1116. 


Amalgamated Civil Servants of Canada: 


Civil Service merger talks—preliminary 
negotiations towards union of federal 
civil servants, 799. 


Amalgamated Engineering Union: 


United Kingdom 


William John Carron elected president, 
961. 


Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America (A.F. 
of L.): 
merger with United Packinghouse Workers 
of America (C.I.0.), 370. 
merger convention cancelled, 629. 


Amalgamation: 
See Labour Unity; Mergers. 


American Can Company: 

s.u.b. plans amended by new 3-year agree- 
ment between Company and United 
Steelworkers, 1365. 

terms of collective agreement signed with 
U.S.W.A., eliminate female wage dif- 
ferential, 1229. 


American Control: 


Canada 


concern over “increased American control 
of Canadian industries” expressed in 
T; and, L:C0-@.Ceeoteus.: priet “to 
Royal Commission on Canada’s Eco- 
nomic Prospects, 387. 


American Federation of Labour’ § and 
Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions: 


A.F. of L.-C.1.0. merger consummated— 
amalgamation of major segments of 
organized labour in United States 
effected at convention, 56. 

chronology of events leading to unity, 61. 

structure of, 58. 

anti-trust aspect of merger, 260. 

number of workers under agreement, in 

Canada, 294. 

of L. staff and unions in 

transferred to C.L.C., 797. 

merger of C1.0. and A.F. of L. state 
organizations progresses, 490. 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen to seek affiliation with 
C.L.C. and AF. of L.-C.I.0., 953. 

A.F. of L.-C.I.0. seeks policy on juris- 
dictional problems, affecting affiliates 
of Industrial Union Department and 
Building and Construction Trades 
Department, 963. 

public employee unions merge—American 
Federation of State, County and 
Municipal Employees, and Govern- 
ment and Civic Employees Organizing 
Committee, 1232. 

consolidation of Barber and Beauty Union 
(C.1I.0.) and Journeymen Barbers, 
Hairdressers, Cosmotologists and Pro- 
prietors’ Union (A.F. of L.), 964. 


At. Canada 
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and 
Organiza- 


American Federation of Labour 
Congress of Industrial 
tions—C'on. 


merger of American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Employees 
(A.F. of L.) and Government Civic 
Employees Organizing Committee 
(C.1.0.), 964. 

47th annual convention of Metal Trades 
Department, 1363. 

seeks extension of Fair Labour Standards 
Act, governing wages and hours, 741. 

“substantial” wage and welfare increases 
recommended in economic report, 378. 

death of Matthew Woll, vice-president, 801. 

problems of organization, and corruption 
in management of union welfare funds, 
dealt with at meeting of Executive 
Council, 797. 

merger of meat worker unions—Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America (A.F. of 
L.) and United Packinghouse Workers 
of America (C.I.0.), 370. 


American Federation of State, County and 
Municipal Employees (A.F. of L.): 
merger with Government Civic Employees 
Organizing Committee (C.1.0.), 964, 

1232. 


American Newspaper Guild: 
American Newspaper Guild will limit con- 
tracts between publishers and locals 
to two-year duration, 964. 
submission to Ontario Federation of 
Labour Committee on Labour Rela- 
tions, 981. 


Amusements: 


Alta— 
regulations under Alberta Amusements 
Act, 1290. 


Annual Holidays: 
See Holidays. 


Annuities: 


Canada 


doubling of limit on government annuities 
urged by Senator, 960. 
inquiry by Senate Committee into sale 


of government annuities, suggested, 
202, 

legislative recommendation of T. and L.C., 
Al, 


resolution re government annuities adopted 
at first constitutional convention of 
C.L.C., 653. 
Que.: recommendation of C.C.C.L., 1395. 
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Anti-trust Laws: 


U.S.A. 
anti-trust aspect of A.F. of L.-C.1.0. mer- 
ger, 260. 
Apprenticeship: 


labour-management sponsored apprentice 
contest, 25. 

text of recommendation concerning voca- 
tional training in agriculture, adopted 
at 39th Conference of I.L.0., 1016. 


Canada 


“A New Look at Apprenticeship”’—text 
of address by G. C. Bernard, Manager, 
Ontario Division, C.M.A., to Appren- 
ticeship Training Advisory Commit- 
tee, 405. 

lack of development of apprenticeship 
system deplored by President, C.M.A., 
255. 

apprentices needed to relieve manpower 
shortage, 1232. 

Chrysler Corporation of Canada estab- 
lishes four-year apprentice training 
program, 795. 

joint meeting of Apprenticeship Training 
Advisory Committee with provincial 
Directors of Apprenticeship, 399. 

labour-management sponsored apprentice 
contest, 25. 

report of Committee at 38th meeting of 
Canadian Construction Association, 
172. 

urges contractors help training of appren- 
tices—extracts from address by Presi- 
dent, C.C.A., 796. 

Alta.: amended regulations under Appren- 
ticeship Act, 193, 729, 1038, 1160, 1417; 
recommendations of Alberta Federa- 
tion of Labour, 267, 1261. 
regulations under Apprenticeship and 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act, 424, 
1290. 

amended regulations under Act re 
painters and decorators, 194; “drastic 
revision” of opinion necessary—W. 
Elliott Wilson, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, 628. 

Director of Appprenticeship, Depart- 
ment of Labour, to act as I.L.O. tech- 
nical adviser on apprenticeship to 
Government of Burma, 955. 

general regulations under Appren- 
ticeship Act, 94; amended regulations 
under Act, 1044. 

application of Apprenticeship Act to 
carpentry trade, 1044; new scheme of 
indenture, 26. 


B.C] 


Man.: 


IN {Bes 


Nfid.: 


NESS 
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Apprenticeship—C on. 


Ont.: apprentices needed to relieve man- 
power shortage, 1232; recommendation 
of Provincial Federation of Labour 
(T. and L.C.), 502; regulations under 
Apprenticeship Act re carpenters and 
plasterers, 431, and bricklayers and 
masons, 307. 

Que.: increase in number of students attend- 
ing apprentice training centres, 1232. 

Sask.: amended regulations under Appren- 
ticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualifica- 
tion Act re motor vehicle mechanics’ 
repair trade, plumbing trade, elec- 
trical trade and general regulations, 
884, re carpentry trade, motor vehicle 
body repair trade and sheet metal 
trade, 1294. 


United Kingdom 


development of “sandwich” courses in 


technical education, 1231. 


U.S.A. 


concern over decline in apprentice train- 
ing. 25. 
labour-management sponsored apprentice 
contest, 25. 
N.Y. trains apprentices in automation and 
electronics, 624. 
Apprenticeship Training Advisory Com- 
mittee: 
joint meeting of Committee with provin- 
cial Directors of Apprenticeship, 399. 


Appropriations Act: 


assistance to immigrants—Family Assist- 
ance plan under Act, 1570. 


Arbitration: 


Canada 


C. C. of L. reiterates opposition to com- 
pulsory arbitration, 45. 

conference on labour arbitration arranged 
by McGill Industrial Relations Cen- 
tre, 396. 

grievances arising under labour contracts— 
proceedings of 85th annual meeting of 
Employer-Employee Relations Con- 
ference of C.M.A., 994. 

resolution adopted at first constitutional 

convention of C.L.C. re compulsory 

arbitration, 648. 

amended provisions of Fire Depart- 

ments Arbitration Act, 1150; of Public 

Schools Act, 1147-48; amendments to 

legislation re disputes in fire depart- 

ments, 723. 


Man.: 


Arbitration—Con. 


Ont.: amended provisions of Fire Depart- 
ment Act, 1410, and of Police Act, 
1411; Court of Appeal rules courts 
may review decision of arbitration 
board established under collective 
agreement, 1155; Federation of Labour 
(C. C. of L.) condemns compulsory 
arbitration, 283; High Court rules 
decisions of arbitration board set up 
by collective agreement not review- 
able by courts, 877; teachers and 
board agree to future arbitration in 
disputes—provision of agreement be- 
tween Port Arthur Board of Education 
and Teachers’ Federation, 21; amend- 
ments to legislation re disputes in fire 
departments, 723. 


conference on labour arbitration 
arranged by McGill Industrial Rela- 
tions Centre, 396; delay in arbitration 
procedure protested by C.C.C.L., 264; 
reply of Premier MDuplessis, 266; 
Federation of Labour (T. and L. C.) 
recommends improved conciliation and 
arbitration service, 28, and _ other 
recommendations, 28, 29; resolution 
adopted by Federation re arbitration 
courts, 1386. 


Que.: 


Australia 


appointments under Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act, 1409; provisions of 
bill to amend Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration Act, 957. 


Ceylon 


principles for settlement of industrial 
disputes outlined by Minister of 
Labour, 1496. 


U.S.A. 


settlement of jurisdictional disputes estab- 
lished in agreement reached between 
International Association of Machi- 
nists and International Brotherhood 
of Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders, 
Blacksmiths, Forgers and Helpers, 
1116. 


Argentina: 


government decrees ban price increases 
and orders wage increase, 377. 


Armed Forces: 


N.B— 
union employees vis-a-vis enlisted person- 
nel—resolution adopted by Federation 
of Labour, 1254. 


INDEX 


Asbestos: 
Que.— 
The Asbestos Struke—publication of book 
on historic strike in 1949, 799. 


Assisted Passage Loan Plan: 


Canada 


plan extended to new categories and 
families, 95. 


Atomic Power: 


Canada 


engineer shortage slows atomic power 
program, 958. 


Australia: 


appointments under Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration Act, 1409. 

provisions of bill to amend Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act, 957. 

right economic climate needed for produc- 
tivity—Department of Labour Advis- 
ory Council, 376. 

survey indicates full employment advan- 
tageous to all, 371. 


Automation: 


“Automation—What It Means to You”— 
theme of conference sponsored by 
Canadian Institute on Public Affairs, 
505. 

comprehensive study of economic and 
social repercussions of automation 
requested by I.C.F.T.U., 257. 

implications of technological progress—text 
of address by Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Standards and Statistics, U.S. 
Department of Labour, to C.A.A.L.L., 
1375. 

I.C.F.T.U. requests discussion of automa- 
tion’s social and economic repercus- 
sions by E.C.O.8.0.C. of the United 
Nations, 514. 

lay-offs in automobile and agricultural 
implement fields caused by automa- 
tion, etc., studied by U.A.W., 794. 

no union opposition to automation— 
remarks of Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 
Canadian Minister of Labour, at con- 
vention of International Association of 
Machinists, in San Francisco, 1229. 

resolution adopted at 39th Conference of 
E.G. 41010; 
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Automation—C on. 


Canada 


demands of civilization outrunning labour 
forcee—Donald P. Campbell, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, in 
address to C.M.A., 953. 

effects of automation on Canadian em- 
ployment—comments of University of 
Chicago scientist, 257. 

extracts from address of A. R. Mosher, 
president, C. C. of L., at Woodsworth 
School of Labour, 257. 

lack of trained workers delays automa- 
tion—article published in Toronto 
Telegram, 954. 

address by T. A. Rice, President, at 
British Columbia division of C.M.A., 
51S. 

automation a stumbling block to scientists 
and engineers—Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Ontario Secondary Schools, 
623. 

automation in offices within 10 years pre- 
dicted by Sir Robert Watson-Watt, at 
Seventh Annual Management Con- 
ference in Montreal, 373. 

“Automation—What It Means to You”— 
theme of conference sponsored by 
Canadian Institute on Public Affairs, 
505. 

“automation will create more rewarding 
jobs” —vice-president, Canadian Life 
Assurance Company, 24. 

C.M.A. brief to Gordon Commission, 389. 

Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
(Quebec Division) Conference on 
automation, 1532. 

comprehensive study of possible effects 
of automation on industry urged in 
T. and L.C.-C.C. of L. brief to Royal 
Commission on Canada’s Economic 
Prospects, 384. 

effects of automation on employment dis- 
cussed at Seventh Annual Manage- 
ment Conference in Montreal, 373. 

Hansard reference, 270. 

implications of technological progress— 
text of address by Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Standards and Statis- 
tics, U.S. Department of Labour, to 
CAAL.L., 13875. 

lay-offs in automobile and agricultural 
implement fields caused by automa- 
tion, etc., studied by U.A.W., 794. 

list of articles on automation selected from 
periodicals in Labour Department 
Library, 569, 906. 

remarks of Professor Arthur Lermer, 
Department of Economics, Sir George 
Williams College, 257. 

resolution adopted at first constitutional 
convention of C.L.C., 646. 
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Automation—C on. 
Canada—Con. 
texts of papers on automation delivered 
at Montreal meeting of Society for 
Advancement of Management by 
Parliamentary Assistant to Mu£nister 
of Defence Production, and Public 
Relations Director, U.S.W.A., 497. 
statement by Gerard Picard, General 

President, C.C.C.L., before the Gor- 

don Commission, 390. 

address by T. A. Rice, President, at 

British Columbia division of C.M.A., 

B12. 

Ont.: automation a stumbling block to 

scientists and engineers—Assistant 

Superintendent of Ontario Secondary 

Schools, 623; Federation of Labour 

(C.C. of L.) proposes six-point pro- 

gram, 380; program adopted by Inter- 

national Union of United Brewery, 

Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Diais- 

tillery Workers, 1113; resolution 

adopted by Federation of Labour 

(C.C. of L.), 283. 

recommendation of C.C.C.L., 1395. 


New Zealand 


six problems and six advantages of auto- 
mation, 24. 


RC. 


Que.: 


United Kingdom 


Automation and Higher Living Standards 
—extracts from address by President 
of Institution of Production Engineers, 
256. 

automation must be kept in field of indus- 
trial relations—conference of T.U.C. 
white-collar unions, 256. 

“first automation strike’ ends—walkout 
of employees of Standard Motor Com- 
pany, Coventry, when men laid eff for 
plant conversion, 622. 

gains from automation should be used to 
reduce consumer prices—report of 
T.U.C. on automation in offices, 798. 

government study urges industry seize 
and develop automation rapidly, 623. 

how to ease transition to automation— 
report published by H. M. Stationery 
Office, 954. 

1954 report of Chief Inspector of Fac- 
tories, 526. 

re-distribution of workers as outcome of 
office automation foreseen by speaker 
at meeting of Trade Union Council’s 
Non-Manual Workers Advisory Coun- 


cil, 258. 
resolutions adopted at convention of 
A AWCe (1258: 


unemployment caused by loss of markets 
greater danger than displacements by 
automation, 622. 





Automation—Con. 


U.S.A. 


“Automation—What It Means to You’— 
theme of conference sponsored by 
Canadian Institute on Public Affairs, 
505. 


“Automation and Technological Change” 
—sections of report of Joint Com- 
mittee on The Economic Report to 
the Congress of the United States, 
506. 

automation indirect cause of clerk short- 
age, 624. 

clauses to protect public utility workers 
against job displacement by automa- 
tion, won by two unions—Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers and Utility Workers Union of 
America, 953. 

automation only solution to employment 
problem—President, General Electric 
Company, 373. 

foreseen as more extensive in office opera- 
tions than in manufacturing, 157. 

implications of technological progress— 
text of address by Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Standards and Statis- 
tics, U.S. Department of Labour, to 
CASAL aioe 

lay-offs in automobile and _ agricultural 
implement fields caused by automa- 
tion, etc., studied by U.A.W., 794. 

N.Y. trains apprentices in automation and 
electronics, 624. 

problems of automation should not be 
under-estimated—remarks of U.A.W. 
official at convention of American 
Personnel and Guidance Association, 
514. 

remarks of William H. Davis, former 
Chairman, War Labour Board, at con- 
ference of American Labour Education 
Service, 257. 

report of congressional subcommittee on 
automation and technological change, 
280. 


Automobile Industry: 


Canada 


lay-offs in automobile and _ agricultural 
implement fields caused by automa- 
tion, etc., studied by U.A.W., 794. 

Chrysler Corporation of Canada _ estab- 
lishes four-year apprentice training 
program, 795. 

General Motors strike—provisions of new 
agreement, 277-79. 
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Automobile Industry—Con. 


U.S.A. 


lay-offs in automobile and agricultural 
implement fields caused by automa- 
tion, etc., studied by U.A.W., 794. 

pricing of automobiles according to sea- 
sonal demand, suggested, 794. 

s.u.b. plans in automobile industry allow 
short work weeks, 262. 

s.u.b. procedures explained to employees 
in booklet issued by “Big Three” auto 
companies and U.A.W., 1110. 

s.u.b. provisions in contracts reached be- 
tween U.A.W. and Studebaker Packard 
Corporation and Willys Motors, Inc., 
19. 


See also Minimum Wages. 


Automobile Service Stations: 
See Service Stations. 


Automotive Industry: 


Canada 


Hansard reference to lay-offs in farm 
implement and automotive industries, 
802. 


Baby Bonus: 
See Family Allowances. 


Bakeries: 
B.C— 

Supreme Court of British Columbia finds 
picketing of Vancouver bakery illegal 
and rules picketers be held liable for 
damages, 1157. 

provisions of two-year agreement between 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ 
International Union and Canadian 
Bakeries Limited, and seven other 
bakery firms, 626. 


Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Inter- 
national Union of America: 


submission of union to Ontario Federation 
of Labour Committee on Labour 
Relations, 977. 


Banking: 


Canada 


C.L.C. to seek nationalization of banking 
and credit, 644. 


Barber and Beauty Union (C.I.O.): 


U.S.A. 


consolidation with Journeymen Barbers, 
Hairdressers, Cosmologists and Pro- 
prietors’ Union (A.F. of L.), 964. 

British 


Beard, Wilfred, President, 


Union Congress: 


presidential address at 88th annual Trades 
Union Congress, 1256. 


Trades 


Beauticians: 


U.S.A. 


Employment Opportunities for Women in 
Beauty Service—bulletin issued by 
Women’s Bureau, Department of 
Labour, 1398. 


Benefits: 


Canada 


General Motors of Canada and U.A.W.— 
provisions of new agreement following 
lengthy strike, 278. 

legislative recommendations of T. and L.C. 
re unemployment insurance, 39. 

release of annual report on benefit years 
under terms of Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, by D. B. of S., 1493. 

Steleo and steelworkers (Hamilton) sign 
two-year contract providing wage 
increases and fringe benefits, 956. 

Alta.: amended regulations under Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, 1572; recom- 
mendations of Federation of Labour 
re unemployment insurance, 1263. 


sore: 


amount paid to unemployed workers in 
state unemployment benefits in 1955, 
164. 

Carolina bars integration of s.u.b. and 
state benefits, 1110. 

decline in number of countries receiv- 
ing unemployment insurance benefits, 
1493. 

increase in strike benefits approved at 
convention of International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, 1365. 

lay-off benefit plan of Colgate-Palmolive 
Company, 159. 

out-of-work benefits fail to 
expenses, 26. 

s.u.b. provisions in 
between U.A.W. 
Packard Corporation 
Motors, Inc., 19. 


cover all 


contracts reached 
and Studebaker- 
and Willys 
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Benefits—Con. 
US.A.—Con. 

s.u.b. procedures explained to employees 
in booklet issued by “Big Three” auto 
companies and U.A.W., 1110. 

See also Workmen’s Compensation. 


Bernard, G. C., Manager, Ontaro Division, 

Canadian Manufacturers’ Association: 

“A New Look at Apprenticeship”—text of 

address to Apprenticeship Training 
Advisory Committee, 405. 


Bill of Rights: 


Canada 
recommendation of C.C. of L., 47, of T. 
and L.C., 41. 


resolution adopted by Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 284. 

Sask.: provisions of Act replaced by Fair 
Employment Practices Act and Fair 


Ont.: 


Accommodation Practices Act, 721, 
1286. 

Blanchard, Francis, Assistant Dhirector- 
General, International Labour Organ- 
ization: 

appointment, 1132. 
Blanchette, J. <A., M.P., Parliamentary 


Assistant to the Minister of Labour: 
appointment, 254. 


Blind Persons: 


Canada 


C.C. of L. recommends payment of pen- 
sions without means test, 45. 

resolution re pensions adopted at first 
constitutional convention of C.L.C., 
653. 

Hansard references, 166, 268, 504. 

legislative recommendations of T. 
L.C.,. 41. 

payments under Blind Persons Act, 156, 
261, 630, 966, 1496. 


and 


Boilers: 
Alta.— 
regulations under Boilers and Pressure 
Vessels Act, 88, 880, 1160. 
B.C.: amended regulations under 
and Pressure-Vessel Act, 299. 
N.B.: regulations under Statutory Engineers 
Act, 1042. 
Que.: new regulations under Pressure Ves- 
sels Act, 196. 
Sask.: regulations under Boiler and Pressure 
Vessel Act, 307, 554. 


Boiler 


Bricklayers and Masons: 
Ont.— 
new regulations under Apprenticeship Act 
governing bricklayers and masons, 307. 


Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ Inter- 
national Union: 


su.b. variation modelled on vacation 
stamp plan adopted by construction 
contractors and Bricklayers, Masons 
and Plasterers’ International Union in 
Albany, N.Y., 1237. 


British Columbia Federation of Labour 
cC.C. of :L:):: 
annual convention, 30. 
merger with B.C. Trade Union Congress 
(T. and L.C.) to form B.C. Federation 
of Labour (C.L.C.), 1489. 


British Columbia Federation of Peace Offi- 


cers: 
formation, 1362. 


British Columbia Teachers’ Federation: 


breaks 13-year affiliation with T. and L.C., 
490. 


British Columbia Trade Union Congress 
CT. and L.C.): 


merger with B.C. Federation of Labour 
(C.C. of L.) to form B.C. Federation 
of Labour (C.L.C.), 1489. 


British North America Act: 
C.L.C. to seek amendments to Act, 644. 
legislative recommendation of T. and L.C., 
Al, 


British Trades Union Congress: 


automation must be kept in field of indus- 
trial relations—conference of T.U.C. 
white-collar unions, 256. 

88th annual convention, 1256. 

gains from automation should be used 
to reduce consumer prices—report of 
T.U.C. on automation in offices, 798. 

T.U.C. report—the economy and _ the 
organized worker, 36. 


Broadcasting: 
See Radio Broadcasting. 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers: 


Canada 


retirement of U.W. Carpenter, and elec- 
tion of O. J. Travis, as senior grand 
officers, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, 962. 

wage increase sought by engineers, 369. 
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Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Building and Construction—Con. 
Enginemen: Canada—Con. 


to seek affiliation with C.L.C. and A.F. of 
L.-C.1.0., 953. 

demands of locomotive firemen (railway 
and harbour board), 153. 


Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen: 


Canada 


wage increase demanded by B.R.T., 261. 


Brown, A. H., Deputy Minister of Labour: 


extracts from address of welcome at meet- 
ing of Advisory Committee on Profes- 
sional Manpower, 391. 

opens 39th session of International Labour 
Conference, as Chairman of the 
Governing Body of the I.L.0., 839; 
other remarks, 841. 

remarks at 2nd meeting, Advisory Council 
on Professional Manpower, convened 
by Department of Labour, 1517; at 
13th federal-provincial farm labour 
conference, 63; at 23rd meeting of 
Vocational Training Advisory Coun- 
cil, 274. 


Budget: 


Hansard reference, 383. 


Building and Construction: 


fifth session, I.L.0. Building, Civil 
Engineering and Public Works Com- 
mittee, 847. 


Canada 


Canadian Housing Statistics—summary of 
quarterly report by Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation, 1396. 

construction of rehabilitation centres pro- 
ceeding, 532. 


distribution of agreements covering 1,000 
or more employees, 1284. 

Hansard reference, 966. 

housing statistics, 104. 

importance of three organizations in con- 
struction of Canada’s share of St. 
Lawrence Seaway and St. Lawrence 
Power Projects—Central Hiring Bur- 
eau, 1498; Labour Relations Associa- 
tion, 1498, 1501; Allied Construction 
Council, 1498. 

labour income in 1955, 255. 

“Large Fishing Vessel Inspection Regula- 
tions” under Canada Shipping Act, 
1159. 


less unemployment in building trades dur- 
ing winter of 1955 reported by joint 
committee of Canadian Construction 
Association, 369. 

1955 a year of record achievement in 
construction—Canadian Construction 
Association, 18. 

number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in Canada, 1955, 1564; in 
1946, 1953 and 1954, 82. 

plan now for building next winter—extracts 
from address of president, Canadian 
Construction Association, 800. 

Private and Public Investment in Canada: 
Outlook, 1956, report prepared by 
D.B. of S. and Economics Branch, 
Department of Trade and Commerce, 
Zon! 

re 1954-56 building progress, 17. 

recommendation of Canadian Federation 
of Mayors and Municipalities, 258. 

reduction in house building in 1956 pre- 
dicted by Minister of Public Works, 
407. 

seasonal variations, historical background 
and current trends in the construction 
industry, 660-669. 

38th annual general meeting of Canadian 
Construction Association, 171. 

urges contractors help training’ of 
apprentices—extracts from address by 
President, Canadian Construction 
Association, 796. ° 


Alta.: Alberta Federation of Labour (T. and 


L.C.) requests amendment to Labour 
Act, 266; applications of Hours of 
Work and Minimum Wage Order No. 
18 (1956) under Labour Act, to 
workers in pipeline construction indus- 
try, 1420; 


B.C.: minimum wage orders for pipeline 


construction industry, under Male and 
Female Minimum Wage Acts, 551. 


Man.: regulations under Public Health Act 


re industrial and construction camps, 
1583. 


N.B.: regulations under Mining Act, 304. 
N.S.: application of Apprenticeship Act to 


carpenter trade, 1044. 


Ont.: construction of new rehabilitation 


centre near Toronto, 532; hospital 
construction costs reduced by new 
design, 173; Provincial Federation of 
Labour (T. and LC.) _ requests 
amendments to Labour Relations Act, 
501; regulations under Apprentice- 
ship Act re carpenters and plasterers, 
ase 
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Building and Construction—Con. 


Que.: special regulations under Industrial 
and Commercial Establishments Act 
governing safety of employees in con- 
struction and excavation work, 1293. 


Scandinavia 


seasonal employment fluctuations in build- 
ing industry in Sweden, Norway and 
Denmark, 1370. 


U.S.A. 


A.F. of L.-C.1.0. seeks policy on jurisdic- 
tional problems, affecting affiliates of 
Industrial Union Department and 
Building and Construction Trades 
Department, 963. 

Empire in. Wood—history of carpenters’ 
union published by N.Y. State School 
of Industrial Labour Relations, 378. 

housing statistics, 104. 

preferential hiring pact signed by United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Na- 
tional Contractors Association, 490. 

s.u.b. variation modelled on vacation 
stamp plan adopted by construction 
contractors in Albany, N.Y., 1237. 

See also Canadian Construction Associa- 
tion; Minimum Wages. 


Building Permits: 
Scandinavia 


technique to stabilize building employ- 
@ment in Sweden, Norway and Den- 
mark, 1371. 


Building Trades: 
Man.— 
regulations under Building Trades Pro- 
tection Act re prevention of accidents 


in construction and excavation work, 
1039. 


Bureau of Standards: 


Canada 


resolution adopted at first constitutional 
convention of C.L.C., 656. 
United 


Burt, George, Canadian Director, 


Automobile Workers: 


Ontario Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.) 
approves action in General Motors 
strike, 283. 


Bus Operators: 
USA— 
bearded bus driver dismissed—case not 


heard because it lacked jurisdiction 
under Civil Rights Act, 1117. 


Business and Professional Women: 


See International Congress of Business 
and Professional Women; Interna- 
tional Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women. 


Business Expansion: 


Canada 


lack of material and labour may curb 
expansion in 1956—summary of report 
Private and Public Investment m 
Canada: Outlook, 1956, 253. 


Calendar: 


See World Calendar. 


Campbell, Donald P., Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology: 


extracts from address to C.M.A., 953. 


Campbell, Tan, National Co-ordinator of 
Civilian Rehabilitation: 


on education of handicapped persons, 532. 

remarks at Conference of World Organiza- 
tions Interested in the Handicapped, 
410. 

extracts from address before Ottawa Area 
Chapter of the Registered Nurses of 
Ontario, 173; before Toilet Goods 
Manufacturers’ Association, Montreal, 
173. 


Canada Elections Act: 
Hansard reference, 633. 


Canada Fair Employment Practices Act: 


legislative recommendation of T. and L.C., 
41. 


Canada Labour Relations Board: 


resolutions adopted at first constitutional 
convention of C.L.C., 649. 

amendment to I.R.D.I. Act, recommended 
by C.Ceot-Ly 45. 

amendments to I.R.D.I. Act recommended 
by International Railway Brother- 
hoods, 55. 

certification and other proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board— 
74, 178, 290, 414, 540, 683, 853, 1022, 
1134, 1270, 1404, 1543. 

See also Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act. 


Canada Shipping Act: 
examination of engineers regulations under 
Act amended, 550, 1582. 
“Large Fishing Vessel Inspection Regula- 
tions” under Act, 1159, 1417. 
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Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 

Labour: 

Dominion legislative proposals, 48. 

35th annual convention, 1387. 

provincial legislative proposals, 264; reply 
of Premier Duplessis, 266. 

C.C.C.L. seeks participation in C.L.C., 370. 

C.C.C.L. in favour of principle of affilia- 
tion to C.L.C., 1387, 1390. 

unification with C.L.C.—resolution adopted 
at first constitutional convention of 
C.L.C., 650. 

Labour Day message of General President, 
Gerard Picard, 971. 

statement by Gerard Picard, General 
President, before the Gordon Com- 
mission, 390. 

number of workers under agreement, 294. 


Canadian Association of Administrators of 

Labour Legislation: 

conference, 1423. 

implications of technological progress—text 
of address by Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Standards and Statistics, US. 
Department of Labour, to C.A.A.L.L., 
1375. 


Canadian Association of Real Estate Boards: 
urges establishment of education mortgage 
plan, 1282. 


Canadian Bakeries Limited: 
provisions of two-year agreement between 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ 
International Union and Canadian 
Bakeries Limited, and seven other 
bakery firms, 626. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: 
Citizens’ Forum—1956-57 program, 1235. 
C.L.C. to urge maintenance of C.B.C. to 

control all radio and television, etc., 

644; resolutions adopted at first con- 

stitutional convention of C.L.C., 656. 
See also Radio Broadcasting. 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers: 

triennial conference, 1236. 

C.B.R.E. given support in fight to repeal 
U.M.W. raid of Montreal Transpor- 
tation Commission’s workers’ union, 
163. 

urges enforcement of 48-hour week for 
taxi drivers, in brief to Ontario 
government, 1029. 


Canadian Chamber of Commerce: 
27th annual meeting, 1527. 
changes in income, excise and federal 
succession duty taxes, requested in 
submission to Ministers of Finance 
and National Revenue, 155. 


Canadian Conference on Social Work: 
proceedings, 1127. 


Canadian Congress of Labour: 

Dominion legislative proposals, 42. 

T. and L.C.-C.C. of L. Brief to Royal 
Commission on Canada’s Economic 
Prospects, 384. 

provincial legislative proposals— 

Ontario Federation of Labour, 379. 

P.E.J. Labour Council, 502. 

Saskatchewan Federation of Labour, 
29. 

annual conventions— 

British Columbia Federation of La- 
bour, 30. 

Ontario Federation of Labour, 281. 
merger creates Canadian Labour Con- 
gress—founding convention, 489. 
merger with Ontario Provincial Federation 
of Labour (T. and L.C.) voted at 
convention of Ontario Federation of 

Labour (C:.C.of .), 282. 

Saskatchewan Provincial Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.) seeks merger 
with Saskatchewan Federation of 
labour (C6. of 1), 30, 

merger of Ontario Hydro Employees’ 
Association with National Union of 
Public Service Employees (C.C. of 
Li) 2c 

merger ol ©:Ci of LL. and “IT. and 1.C. 
labour councils into Vancouver—Lower 
Mainland Trades and Labour Council, 
490. 

approves merger of National Union of 
Public Service Employees and Ontario 
Hydro Electric Employees’ Associa- 
tion, 162. 

positions allotted to C.C. of L. officials 
on newly-formed Canadian Labour 
Congress, 645. 

correction re salary of Secretary-Treasurer, 
154. 

death of Thomas B. MacLachlan, member 
of executive council, 500. 

official opening of new headquarters, 23. 

number of workers under agreement, 294. 

CC, of L.-T. and L.C. support Canadian 
Farm-Labour Economic Council in 
demand for cash advances on farm- 
held grain, 263. 

expulsion of U.M.W. for non-payment of 
dues, 22. 

“Conciliation in Ontario takes thrice legal 
time”—statement by Ontario Federa- 
tion of Labour, 21. 
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Canadian Construction Association: 

brief presented to federal Government, 
397. 

38th annual general meeting, 171. 

urges contractors help training of appren- 
tices—extracts from address by Presi- 
dent, C.C.A., 796. 

plan now for building next winter—extracts 
from address of president, C.C.A., 800. 

less unemployment in building trades dur- 
ing winter of 1955 reported by joint 
committee of C.C.A., 369. 

1955 a year of record achievement in con- 
struction, 18. 


Canadian Farm-Labour Economic Council: 


meeting, 263. 
formation of farm-labour bloc predicted 
by chairman, 658. 


Canadian Federation of Agriculture: 
remarks of R. A. Stewart, Director, at 
13th federal-provincial farm labour 
conference, 64. 


Canadian Federation of Business’ and 
Professional Women: 


15th biennial convention, 1000. 


Canadian Federation of International Print- 
ing Pressmen: 


12th annual conference, 629. 


Canadian Federation of Mayors and Munici- 
palities: 
presentation of brief to Federal Cabinet, 
258. 


Canadian Federation of University Women: 

Occupations of University Women—results 

of questionnaire addressed by Women’s 

Bureau, Department of Labour, to 
members of C.F.U.W., 1511. 


Canadian General Electric: 


wage increases provided in five-year con- 
tract signed by Canadian General Elec- 
tric and employees, U.E.R.M.W.A., 
497. 


Canadian Institute ot Mining and Metal- 
lurgy: 


convention proceedings, 495. 


Canadian Institute on Public Affairs: 


“Automation—What It Means to You’— 
theme of conference sponsored by 
Institute, 505. 


Canadian International Paper Company: 


wage increase and other benefits won by 
Company in two-year labour agree- 
ment, 369. 


Canadian Labour Congress: 


merger creates Canadian Labour Con- 
gress—founding convention, 489. 

first constitutional convention, 634. 

Platform of Principles, 644. 

election of officers, 642; positions allotted 
to T. and L.C., 642; positions allotted 
to C.C. of L., 645. 

structure, 646. 

A.F. of L. staff and unions in Canada 
transferred to C.L.C., 797. 

30-hour week and wage increases granted 
to clerical employees at headquarters 
of C.L.G),0795. 

initial presidential 
Jodoin, 637. 

Labour Day message of Claude Jodoin, 
President, 969. 

C.C.C.L. in favour of principle of affilia- 
tion to C.L.C., 370, 1887, 1390. 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen to seek affiliation with 
C.L.C. and A.F. of L.-C.L.0., 953. 

mergers of trades and labour councils, 963, 
1113, 1233, 1493. 

compromise plan of political activity, 646- 
47. 

resolutions adopted by C.L.C. directed by 
Committee on Organization at C.C. 
C.L,. U.M.W.A. and O.B.U., 650. 

Union Label Trades Department of T. 
and L.C. to continue as department of 
C.L.C.—proceedings of fourth annual 
convention, 659. 

resolution adopted by Canadian Federa- 
tion of International Printing Press- 
men, 629. 

appointment of vice-president, C. H. Mil- 


address of Claude 


lard, as Director of Organization, 
LO eer 96 12 

shipbuilding unions adopt common wage 
policy, 963. 

Council of Broadcasting Unions formed, 
964. 

William Mahoney named vice-president, 
111 

seeks support for educational institutions, 
1230. ; 


appointment of Kalmen Kaplansky as 
Associate Secretary of National Com- 
mittee on Human Rights of C.LC., 
1235. 


Canadian Life Assurance Company: 
“automation will create more rewarding 
jobs’”—vice-president, Canadian Life 
Assurance Company, 24. 
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Canadian Manufacturers’ Association: 


85th annual general meeting, 630, 814, 989. 

brief presented to Gordon Commission, 
388. 

C.M.A. suggests reduction in income tax 
rates, in submission to Munister of 
Finance, 155. 

average profit of goods sold in manufac- 
turing industry in 1955, 1367. 

C.M.A. (Quebec Division) Conference on 
automation, 1532. 

President of C.M.A. stresses need for 
better education, 255; urges youth to 
finish training, 1360; “must show shop- 
pers Canadian goods best”, 379. 

address by T. A. Rice, President, at British 
Columbia division of C.M.A., 513. 

proper use of engineers would reduce 
shortage—remarks of President of 
Canadian Westinghouse Company to 
Hamilton Branch, C.M.A., 1360. 

demands of civilization outrunning labour 
forcee—Donald P. Campbell, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, in 
address to C.M.A., 953. 


Canadian Marconi Company: 


“suaranteed unemployment 
plan to be introduced, 262. 


insurance” 


Canadian National Railways: 


conciliation board in railway dispute fully 
constituted—appointment of concilia- 
tion officer by-passed, 20. 

renting-out of contracts criticized at trien- 
nial conference of C.B.R.E., 1236. 

wage increase sought by Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, 369. 

Hansard reference, 383. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company: 


conciliation board in railway dispute fully 
constituted—appointment of concilia- 
tion officer by-passed, 20. 

appointment of S. M. Gossage, Manager 
of Labour Relations, 499. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment 
No. I: 


summary of decisions, 863, 1282, 1558. 


Canadian Welfare Council: 


issues booklet Health Insurance—What 
Are the Issues? 1118. 


Canadian Westinghouse Company: 


establishment of training plan to increase 
supply of professional engineers, 958. 

proper use of engineers would reduce 
shortage—remarks of President of 
Company to Hamilton Branch, C.M.A., 
1360. 


Canterbury, Archbishop of: 


message to delegates to British T.U.C., 
1259. 


Capital Expenditure: 
See Expenditure. 


Capital Punishment: 


Canada 


Hansard reference, 381. 


resolution adopted at first constitutional 
convention of C.L.C., 656. 


Carpenter, U. W., Brotherhood of Locomo- 
teve Engineers: 
retirement as senior Canadian grand offi- 


cer, 962. 
Carpentry: 
Alta — 
amended regulations under Apprentice- 


ship Act, 193, 1160. 
N.8S.: application of Apprenticeship Act to 
carpenter trade, 1044. 
regulations under Apprenticeship Act 
re carpenters and plasterers, 431. 
Sask.: amended regulations under Appren- 


ticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualification 
Act, 1294. 


Ont.: 


U.S.A. 


preferential hiring pact signed by United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Na- 
tional Contractors Association, 490. 

Empire in Wood—history of carpenters’ 
union published by N.Y. State School 
of Industrial and Labour Relations, 
378. 


Cartels: 


Que.— 
resolution adopted by C.C.C.L., 1395. 


Casselman, Dr. P. H., Hconomics and Re- 
search Branch, Department of Labour: 


remarks at 2nd meeting Advisory Council 
on Professional Manpower, convened 
by Department of Labour, 1517. 


Central Mortgage and Housing: 
Canadian Housing Statistics—summary of 
quarterly report, 1396. 
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Certification: 


Canada 


certification and other proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, 
74, 178, 290, 414, 540, 683, 853, 1022, 
1134, 1270, 1404, 1543. 
Hansard reference to labour unions, 270. 
resolution adopted at first constitutional 
convention of C.L.C., 649. 
legislative requests of T. and L.C., 40; 
reply of Prime Minister, 41. 
Alta.: Alberta Federation of Labour (T. and 
L.C.) requests amendment to Labour 
Act, 266. 
Court of Appeal finds Labour Rela- 
tions Board must settle voters’ list 
in advance of representation vote, 724; 
Regulation 9A under Labour Rela- 
tions Act, 93; resolution adopted by 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 31. 
Man.: Court of Queen’s Bench finds that 
Board exceeded its jurisdiction by 
certifying union before making proper 
inquiry, 727. 
High Court of Justice finds provincial 
board lacked jurisdiction to certify 
a union for uranium mining employees, 
1578. 
See also Industrial Relations 
putes Investigation Act. 


Bie 


Ont: 


and Dis- 


Ceylon: 
principles for settlement of industrial dis- 


putes outlined by Minister of Labour, 
1496. 


Chamber of Commerce: 


Que.— 
Montreal District Chamber of Commerce 
formed by business women, 263. 


Charitable Institutions: 
See Minimum Wages. 


Check-off : 


Canada 


Hansard references, 271, 802. 


resolution adopted at first constitutional 
convention of C.L.C. re amendment 
to LR.DI. Act, 648. 
recommendations of C.C. of L., 45. 
Nfid.: Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.) 
recommends amendment to Labour 
Relations Act, 381. 
Superior Court finds that check-off 
clause in collective agreement is 
invalid under Quebec law, 1579. 


Que.: 


Chevrier, Hon. Lionel, President, St. Law- 
rence Seaway: 
predicts winter employment of 75 per cent 
of labour force on St. Lawrence Sea- 
ways L7. 


Child Labour: 
Canada 


C.L.C. to seek abolition of child labour, 
644. 

recommendation of provincial labour 
bodies in joint submission to Winnipeg 
Chamber of Commerce, 156. 


Man.: 


Children’s Allowances: 
See Family Allowances. 


Chrysler Corporation of Canada: 


establishes four-year apprentice training 
scheme, 795. 


Chrysler Corporation (U.S.A.): 


s.u.b. payments commenced on June l, 
1956, 626. 


Citizens’ Forum: 


1956-57 C.B.C. program, 1235. 


Civil Engineering: 
fifth session, I.L.O. Building, Civil En- 
gineering and Public Works Com- 
mittee, 847. 


Civil Service: 
Canada 


Civil Service merger talks—preliminary 
negotiations towards union of federal 
civil servants, 799. 

Hansard reference re Civil Service Com- 
mission, 967, 1119; to five-day week in 
Public Service, 381. 

accidents reported to Government Em- 
ployees Compensation Branch, 163, 
497. 

Conference on Prevention of Work Acci- 
dents in Government Departments and 
Crown Agencies sponsored by Depart- 
ment of Labour and Civil Service 
Commission, 675. 

recommendations of C.C. of L. re govern- 
ment employees, 45. 

resolution referred to Executive at first 
constitutional convention of C.LC., 
657. 

legislative request of T. and L.C., 40. 

Nfld.: salary increase for civil servants 
sought in resolution adopted by New- 
foundland Federation of Labour, 1007. 
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Civil Service Federation of Canada: 


Civil Service merger talks—preliminary 
negotiations towards union of federal 
civil servants, 799. 


Civilian Rehabilitation: 
See Rehabilitation. 


Cleaning Establishments: 


See Hours of Work. 


Clerical Workers: 
See White-collar workers. 


Clothing Industry: 


U.S.A. 


“negotiation by research” to settle future 
differences urged by Executive Direc- 
tor of Industrial Council of Cloak, 
Suit and Skirt Manufacturers, 22. 

clothing workers gain 124-cent increase, 
720. 


Coal: 


6th session of I.L.0. Coal Mines Com- 
mittee, 850; correction, 1118. 


Canada 


Hansard reference re imports of coal from 
United States, 967. 

convention proceedings of District 26, 
U.M.W.A., 1363. 

recommendations of CC. of L. re 
Dominion Coal Board, 47. 

Alta.: regulations under Coal Mines Regu- 
lation Act, 729. 

B.C.: amended regulations under Coal 
Mines Regulation Act, 872. 

N.B.: convention proceedings of District 26, 
U.M.W.A., 1363. 

N.S.: convention proceedings of District 26, 
U.M.W.A., 1363; special training facili- 
ties for unemployed miners provided 
by federal and provincial departments 
of labour, 156. 


Coat and Suit Industry: 
See Clothing Industry. 


Coca-Cola Bottling Company: 


7-year no-strike pact signed by 4 locals 
of International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters and Company, 799. 


Colgate-Palmolive Company: (U.S.A.): 
lay-off benefit plan, 159. 


Collective Agreement Act (Quebec): 


changes in wage rates under Act, 720. 
summary of agreements, 295, 720, 869, 
1145, 1566. 


Collective Bargaining: 


Canada 


number of workers affected by collective 
agreements, Canada, 1954-11, 293. 

summary of book by Professor Harold A. 
Logan, on State Intervention and 
Assistance in Collectave Bargaining in 
Canada, 1943-1964, 1239. 

C.M.A. brief to Gordon Commission, 389. 

collective bargaining in hotel industry— 
analysis of agreements, 867. 

collective bargaining on national scale 
planned by United Packinghouse 
Workers, 625. 

despite altered status, Mine-Mill union 
retains rights—decision of Ontario 
Labour Relations Board, 628. 

Supreme Court of Canada rules that 
Trade Union Act does not prohibit 
employees of competitor from acting 
on bargaining committee, 1155. 

recommendation of C.C.C.L., 51. 

recommendation of C.C. of L. re govern- 
ment employees, 45. 


Alta.: amended provisions of Police Act, 
723; Alberta Federation of Labour 
(T. and L.C.) requests amendment to 
Labour Act, 266. 


B.C.: resolution adopted by B.C. Federa- 
tion of Labour (land 120) ve B.C: 
Electric Company, 1489. 


Man.: provisions of Public Schools Act, 723, 
1147-48; amendments to legislation re 
disputes in fire departments, 723. 


Ont.: amended provisions of Fire Depart- 
ment Act, 1410; amended provisions 
of Police Act, 723, 1411; despite 
altered status, Mine-Mill union retains 
rights—decision of Labour Relations 
Board, 628; I.U.M.M.8.W. certified as 
bargaining agent for employees at four 
gold mines, 801; Provincial Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and L.C.) requests 
amendments to Labour Relations Act, 
501; same union may bargain for 
office or plant employees—decision of 
Labour Relations Board, 202; amend- 
ments to legislation re disputes in fire 
departments, 723. 


Que.: Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.) 
requests right to strike when employer 
does not bargain in good faith, 28; 
recommendations of Professional Asso- 
ciation of Industrialists, 1497. 
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Collective Bargaining—Con. 


Sask.: Supreme Court of Canada rules that 
Trade Union Act does not prohibit 
employees of competitor from acting 
on bargaining committee, 1155. 


U.S.A. 


recommendation of A.F. of L.-C.1.0., 60. 

resolutions adopted at convention of A.F. 
of L-C1I.0. Metal Trades Depart- 
ment, 1363. 

Supreme Court rules union deriving bar- 
gaining status from Taft-Hartley Act 
has duty to represent whole unit, 87. 

U.A.W. seeks shorter work week and 
increased s.u.b., 625. 

removal of industrial medicine from col- 
lective bargaining, urged, 157. 

“labour and management rely too much 
on government’—remarks of Director 
of Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service, 22. 

“negotiation by research” to ssttle future 
differences urged by Executive Direc- 
tor of Industrial Council of Cloak, 
Suit and Skirt Manufacturers, 22. 

See also Legal Decisions. 


Colleges: 
See Universities. 


Colombo Plan: 


Canada’s contributions, 1234. 

Colombo Plan Annual Report, 
summary of, 158. 

National Council of Women (Canada) 
recommends increased support of tech- 
nical assistance program, 259. 

Hansard reference, 165. 


1954-55, 


Combines Investigation Act: 
N.B— 
Marine Workers’ Federation urges amend- 
ment re price fixing, 1236. 


Commerce: 


I.L.0. preliminary report on weekly rest 
mm commerce and offices to be dis- 
cussed at 39th Conference, 681. 


Commerce, Chamber of: 


See Canadian Chamber of Commerce; 
Chamber of Commerce (Quebec). 


Commercial Establishments: 


Que.— 
special regulations under Industrial and 
Commercial Establishments Act gov- 
erning safety of employees in con- 
struction and excavation work, 1293. 


Committee on Professional Manpower: 


See Advisory Committee on Professional 
Manpower. 


Communications: 


Canada 


number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in Canada, 1955, 1564; in 
1946, 1953 and 1954, 82. 


Communism: 


Canada 


unification of Communist - dominated 
unions with C.L.C.—resolution adopted 
at first constitutional convention of 
GilaCz- 650: 


U.S.A. 
recommendation of A.F. of L.-C.1.0., 60. 


Compulsory Arbitration: 
See Arbitration. 


Compulsory Conciliation: 
See Conciliation. 


Compulsory Trade Union Membership: 
See Trade Union Membership. 


Conciliation: 


Canada 


conciliation and other proceedings before 
the Minister of Labour, 77, 180, 291, 
414, 541, 684, 854, 1025, 1136, 1272, 1405, 
1545. 

compulsory arbitration strongly opposed 
in. La and .C.-C.C. of, L, brief :to 
Royal Commission on Canada’s Eco- 
nomic Prospects, 387. 

conciliation board in railway dispute fully 
constituted—appointment of concilia- 
tion officer by-passed, 20. 

agreement reached between Association of 
Lake Carriers and employees (Great 
Lakes and St. Lawrence shipping), 626. 

amendment to I.R.D.I. Act, reeommended 
by C.C. of L. re compulsory concilia- 
tion, 45; remarks of President, 47; 
of Prime Minister, 47. 

amendments to I.R.D.I. Act recommended 
by International Railway Brother- 
hoods, 55. 

Alta.: amended provisions of Police Act, 
1575. 
Man.: provisions of Public Schools Act, 723. 
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Conciliation—C on. 


Ont.: M.L.A. recommends abolition of three- 
man conciliation boards and replace- 
ment by one-man board, 3872, and 
criticizes divergence of pay allowed 
members of conciliation boards, 372; 
“conciliation in Ontario takes thrice 
legal time’—statement by Ontario 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 21, 
and urges amendments to Labour 
Relations Act, 283; Provincial Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and L.C.) requests 
amendments to Labour Relations Act, 
501; resolution adopted by Ontario 
Federation of Printing Trades Unions, 
501, 628. 

delay in arbitration procedure pro- 
tested by C.C.C.L., 264; reply of 
Premier Duplessis, 266; Federation of 


Que.: 


Labour (T. and L.C.) recommends 
improved conciliation and arbitration 
service, 28. 


Sask.: Conciliation Board Regulations under 
Trade Union Act, 1421. 


Australia 


provisions of bill to amend Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act, 957. 

appointments under Conciliation and Ar- 
bitration Act, 1409. 

See also Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act. 


Congress of Industrial Organizations: 


A.F. of L-C.1.0. merger consummated— 
amalgamation of major segments of 
organized labour in United States 
effected at convention, 56. 

chronology of events leading to unity of 
Webeotueana CLO. 61: 

merger of meat worker unions—Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America (A.F. of 
L.) and United Packinghouse Workers 
of America (C.I.0.), 370. 

merger of C1.O. and A.F. of L. state 
organizations progresses, 490. 

number of workers under agreement in 
Canada, 294. 


Construction: 
See Building and Construction. 


Continental Can Company of America: 


s.u.b. plan in collective agreement between 
Company and United Steelworkers of 
America, 517, 1865. 

terms of collective agreement signed with 
U.S.W.A., eliminate female wage dif- 
ferential, 1229. 


Contractors: 
See Building and Construction. 


Contracts: 
Canada 


renting out of contracts criticized at 
triennial conference of C.B.R.E., 1236. 

See also Agreements; Fair Wages; Mini- 
mum Wages. 


Contributions: 
Canada 


new interpretation of provision (conver- 
sion of contributions) in revised 
Unemployment Insurance Act—state- 
ment of Minister of Labour, 308. 


Conventions: 


See Trade Unions; various subject head- 
ings. 


Co-operative Commonwealth Federation: 


submission of C.C.F. Trade Union Com- 
mittee to Ontario Federation of 
Labour Committee on Labour Rela- 
tions, 977. 

continued support by Ontario Federation 
of Labour (C.C. of L.), 282. 


Co-operative Societies: 
resolution adopted by committee on 
co-operatives at sixth regional con- 
ference of American states members of 
L.E.O%, 1402. 


Canada 


Co-operation in Canada—23rd_ edition 
(1954) issued by JDepartment of 
Agriculture, 377. 

C.L.C. to seek full support for producers’ 
and consumers’ co-operatives and 
credit unions, 644; resolution referred 
to Executive at first constitutional 
convention of C.L.C., 658. 


Cornell University: 


publishes guide to labour union periodicals, 
1186. 


Corporation Profits: 


Canada 


1955 corporation profits up 35 per cent 
after taxes, 491. 
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Cost of Living: 


Canada 


average of $6.94 per person weekly spent 
on food, 162. 

changes in provisions of _ collective 
agreements re cost-of-living escalator 
clauses, 719. 

D.B. of S. survey of family expenditures 
in 1953, 568. 


U.S.A. 


provisions of new agreement reached 
between steel companies and United 
Steelworkers, 956. 

See also Prices. 


Cotterill, Murray, Public Relations Director, 
United Steelworkers: 


text of paper delivered at Montreal meet- 
ing of Society for Advancement of 
Management, 497. 


Councils: 


See Management Councils; Radio Broad- 
casting. 


Crawford, A. W., Director 
Department of Labour: 


report to 23rd meeting of Vocational 
Training Advisory Council, 275. 


of Training, 


Crean, J. G., President, Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce: 


address before 27th annual meeting, Cana- 
dian Chamber of Commerce, 1527. 


Credit: 


. Canada 
C.L.C. to seek nationalization of banking 
and credit, 644. 
Que.: C.C.C.L. protests against restrictions 
on housing credit, 1395. 


Credit Unions: 


Canada 


C.L.C. to seek full support for producers’ 
and consumers’ co-operatives and 
credit unions, 644. 

Credit Unions in Canada, 1954—published 
by Department of Agriculture, 748. 


Criminal Code: 


Canada 


resolution adopted at first constitutional 
convention of C.L.C. re injunctions in 
labour disputes, 648. 


Criminal Law: 
Canada 


Hansard reference, 967. 


Croll, Senator David: 


urges doubling of limit on government 
annuities, 960. 


Crossings: 
See Level Crossings. 


Crown Agencies: 
Canada 


Conference on Prevention of Work Acci- 
dents in Governments and Crown 
Agencies sponsored by Department of 
Labour and Civil Service Commission, 
675. 

accidents reported to Government Em- 
ployees Compensation Branch, 163. 


Crown Companies: 


Man.— 
resolution adopted by Manitoba Federa- 
tion of Labour re right to organize, 
1490. 


Crowsnest Pass: 
Canada 


Hansard reference, 269. 


Dangerous Substances: 


I.L.O. establishes basic list of dangerous 
substances that should be labelled 
uniformly throughout the world, 1541. 


Davidson, Dr. George F., Deputy Minister 
of Welfare: 
extracts from address at 85th annual 
meeting of C.M.A., 989. 


Davis, William H., former Chairman, United 
States War Labour Board: 


remarks re automation, at conference of 
American Labour Education Service, 
O57. 


Decentralization: 
Canada 


Hansard reference to decentralization of 
industry, 382. 


Denmark: 


sharing 
446. 


increased productivity benefits, 


INDEX 


Depressed Areas: 
U.S.A. 


introduction of Bill to aid areas of 
chronic unemployment, 162. 


Dickey, John H., Parliamentary Assistant to 
Minister of Defence Production: 


text of paper delivered at Montreal mcet- 
ing of Society for Advancement of 
Management, 497. 


Diesel Power: 
Canada 


recommendation of International Railway 
Brotherhoods, 54. 


Dietitians: 


Que.— 


legal recognition to women, 263. 


Disarmament: 


resolution adopted at 39th Conference of 
EMO) 1011, 


United Kingdom 
resolution adopted by T.U.C., 1260. 


Discrimination: 


less job discrimination in world—I.L.O. 
report, 72. 

resolution adopted at 39th Conference of 
I.L.0. re wage discrimination, 1010. 

U.N. Subcommission on the Prevention of 
Discrimination and the Protection of 
Minorities to discuss discrimination 
in employment, 176. 


Canada 


Canadian Jewish Congress urge nation- 
wide anti-discrimination legislation, 
1362. 

discrimination against certain persons in 
opportunities to purchase housing 
under National Housing Act, dis- 
approved by Canadian Federation of 
Mayors and Municipalities, 259. 

Canadian Labour Congress—to seek 

amendment to British North America 

Act, 644; industry discriminates 

against diminutive workers—delegate 

to C.L.C. convention, 651; report of 
committee on human rights—resolu- 
tions drafted, and adopted at first 

constitutional convention of C.L.C., 

654. 

enactment of Fair Employment Prac- 

tices Act, 721; provisions of Act, 871. 


BGs 
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Discrimination—Con. 


Man.: amendments to Fair Employment 
Practices Act, 721, 1151. 

N.B.: enactment of Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Act, 721; provisions of Act, 874. 

Sask.: enactment of Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Act, 721; repeal of Sections 8 
and 11 of Bill of Rights Act and 
incorporation of these provisions into 
Fair Employment Practices Act and 
Fair Accommodation Practices Act, 
1286. 


U.S.A. 


two N.Y. agencies move to combat dis- 
criminatory practices, 1362. 


Diseases, Industrial: 
Canada 


increase in problems of occupational dis- 
eases, 161. 
B.C.: schedule of industrial diseases under 


Workmen’s Compensation Act, 301, 
425, 1038. 
N.B.: inclusion of pneumoconiosis under 


Workmen’s Compensation Act recom- 
mended by Federation of Labour, 
1254. 


Displacement: 
See Job Displacement. 


D.E.W. Line: 
Canada 


Hansard reference to conditions of em- 
ployment, 383. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 


See Statistics, Dominion 
various subject headings. 


Bureau of; 


Dominion Coal Board: 


C.C. of L. recommends labour representation 
on Board, 47. 


Dominion Statistician: 
appointment of Walter E. Duffett, 1234. 


Draftsmen: 
U.S.A. 


General Motors Corporation training pro- 
gram to overcome shortage of drafts- 
men, 1231. 
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Drapeau, Jean, Mayor of Montreal: 


extracts from address at conference on 
labour arbitration held by McGill 
Industrial Relations Centre, 397. 


Dressmaking: 


See Hours of Work. 


Drugs: 
Nfid.— 
regulations under Food and Drugs Act 
(Counter Freezers Regulations, 1955), 
eli, 


Drydocks: 
See Shipping. 


Duffett, Walter E., Director, Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of 
Labour: 


appointment as 
1234. 


Dominion Statistician, 


Duke of Edinburgh: 


proceedings of Conference on Human 
Problems in Industry, 793, 1122. 


Duplessis, Maurice, Premier, Province of 


Quebec: 


reply to legislative proposals of Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and L.C.), 28; to 
legislative brief of Professional Asso- 
ciation of Industrialists, 1496. 


Dyeing Establishments: 
See Hours of Work. 


Dymond, Dr. W. R., Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour: 


remarks at 2nd meeting, Advisory Council 
on Professional Manpower, convened 
by Department of Labour, 1517. 


Earnings: 
Canada 
; : 
employees’ earnings on Canadian railways 


in 1954, 20. 


Economic Development: 


Canada 


T. and L.C.-C.C. of L. brief to Royal 
Commission on Canada’s Economic 
Prospects, 384. 

C.M.A. brief to Gordon Commission, 388. 


Economic Development—Con. 
Canada.—C'on. 
economic expansion in 1956 predicted by 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, 17. 
continued shortage of engineers and scien- 
tists will handicap Canada’s economic 
and scientific development, 494. 
United Kingdom 
T.U.C. report—the economy and _ the 
organized worker, 36. 
U.S.A. 
1956 economic prospects good, 18. 





Economic Policy: 


Canada 


C.L.C. “Statement of Economic Policy”, 
645. 


Economic Rehabilitation: 
See Rehabilitation. 


Economic Situation: 


Canada 


C.C. of L. legislative memorandum, 43. 

economic prosperity and employment 
instability—proceedings of Laval Uni- 
versity’s 11th annual industrial rela- 
tions convention, 670. 

14th annual convention of Personnel Asso- 
ciation of Toronto, 677, 678. 

no prospect in 1956 to end of farming 
depression, 160. 


United Kingdom 


resolution adopted by Trades Union Con- 
gress, 1256. 


U.S.A. 


1956 economic prospects good as forecast 
by labour union economists, 18. 


Economics: 
See Home Economics. 


Economists: 

Third International Congress of the Inter- 
national Catholic Secretariat for Tech- 
nologists, Agriculture and Economists, 
held at Montallegro, Italy, 376. 


Edinburgh, Duke of: 
proceedings of Conference on Human 
Problems in Industry, 793, 1122. 
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Education—C on. 
Canada.—Con. 


Education: 


Canada 


Association of Professional Engineers of 
Ontario urges aid to education by 
government and industry, 12380. 


automation a stumbling block to scientists 
and engineers—Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Ontario Secondary Schools, 
623. 


Canadian Labour Congress—to seek free 
compulsory education, etc., 644; com- 
promise plan of political activity, 646- 
47; seeks support for educational 
institutions, 1230; resolutions referred 
to Executive at first constitutional 
convention, 658. 


Canadian Manufacturers’ Association— 
brief to Gordon Commission, 390; 
need for better education stressed by 
President of, 255. 


competition from United States em- 
ployers for Canadian university 
graduates, 797. 


establishment of education fund for mining 
professions—to overcome urgent situa- 
tion—suggested at convention of 
Canadian Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgy, 495. 


establishment of education mortgage plan 
urged by Canadian Association of Real 
Estate Boards, 1232. 


establishment of Industrial Foundation on 
Education—resolution adopted at Na- 
tional Conference on Engineering, 
Scientific and Technical Manpower, 
1520 ealolD: 


Hansard reference, 270. 


increase in university enrolment in 1955, 
493. 


Claude Jodoin, President, Canadian Labour 
Congress, proposes federal-provincial 
conference on educational problems, 
1358. 


more and _ better trained university 
graduates urged at Learned Societies 
Conference, 796. 


National Conference of Canadian Univer- 
sities, 1526. 


need for education of handicapped per- 
sons, 532. 


need for vocational training stressed by 
President of National Council of 
Women, 795. 

new system for university grants, con- 
sidered by Federal Government, 1358. 

1956 research grants under Labour Depart- 


ment—University Research Program, 
834. 


Occupations of University Women—results 
of questionnaire addressed by Women’s 
Bureau, Department of Labour, to 
members of Canadian Federation of 
University Women, 1511. 

recommendations of International Railway 
Brotherhood, 53; reply of Prime 
Minister, 55. 

The Crisis in Higher Education in 
Canada—conference sponsored by Na- 
tional Conference of Canadian Univer- 
sities, 1109. 

T. and L.C.-C:C. of L. brief to Royal 
Commission on Canada’s Economic 
Prospects, 387. 

university education must be extended— 
President, University of Western 
Ontario, 621. 


B.C.: British Columbia Teachers’ Federa- 


tion breaks 13-year affilition with 
T. and L.C., 490. 


Man.: provisions of Public Schools Act, 723, 


1147-48; resolution adopted by Mani- 
toba Federation of Labour, 1490. 


N.B.: resolution adopted at convention of 


Federation of Labour, 1254. 


Ont.: Association of Professional Engineers 


of Ontario urges aid to education by 
government and industry, 1230; auto- 
mation a stumbling block to scientists 
and engineers—Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Ontario Secondary Schools, 
623; proposed 10-year program of 
capital assistance to provincial univer- 
sities and technical institutes, 1358; 
recommendation of Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 380; school for 
advanced technical training to be 
established in Ottawa area, 1495; 
teachers and board agree to future 
arbitration in disputes—provision of 
agreement between Port Arthur Board 
of Education and Teachers’ Federa- 
tion, 21; Waterloo College plan to 
relieve shortage of engineers and tech- 
nicians, 1230. 


P.E.I.: recommendations of Labour Council 


KG Cot Ii), 502,503, 


Que.: resolution adopted at convention of 


C.C.C.L. re submission of brief to 
Department of Education, 1395; 
recommends establishment of study 
camps, 1396. 


United Kingdom 


development of “sandwich” courses in 
technical education, 1231. 

increase in number of state scholarships 
granted, to ease shortage of tech- 
nologists, 796. 
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Education—Con. 


U:S.A; 


General Motors Corporation training pro- 
gram to overcome shortage of drafts- 
men, 12381. 

training of mature, college-educated women 
for teaching profession, 1536. 

See also Technical Education. 


Eisenhower, Dwight W., President, United 
States: 


urges enactment of recommendations made 
to Congress, 164. 


Elections: 


Canada 


Hansard reference to Canada Elections 
Act, 633. 

recommendation of C.C. of L. re half-day 
holiday, 47. 

T. and L.C. recommends amendment to 

Election Act, 41. 

Court of Appeal finds Labour Rela- 

tions Board must settle voters’ list 

in advance of representation vote, 724. 

resolution adopted by Federation of 

Labour (C.C. of L.), 284; resolution 

adopted by Ontario Federation of 

Printing Trades Unions, 628. 

resolutions adopted by C.C.C.L., 1395. 


U.S.A. 


representation election set aside by 
Labour Relations Board on ground 
employer required employees to wear 
ribbons... “I’m Voting No”, 1383. 


5 :@s: 


Onte 


Que.: 


Electrical Equipment: 
N.B.— 
regulations under Mining Act, 307. 


Electrical Installations: 
B.C— 

amended regulations under Coal Mines 
Regulation Act, 872. 
amended provisions of Electricians 
Licence Act and Manitoba Power 
Commission Act, 1152. 
N.S.: amendment to Inside Electrical Instal- 

lation Act, 1028. 


Man.: 


Electrical Trade: 


Man.— 
amended provisions of Electricians Licence 

Act, 724, 1152; regulations under Power 
Commission Act, 425, 1152. 

N.S.: amendments to Electricians 
Act, 724. 

Sask.: amended regulations under Appren- 
ticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualifica- 
tion Act re electrical trade, 884. 


Licence 


INDEX 





Electronics: 
B.C— 
provisions of Order No. 7 (1956) under 
Male and Female Minimum Wage Act, 
1291-92; regulations under Apprentice- 
ship and Tradesmen’s Qualification 
Act, 1290. 


U.S.A. 


N.Y. trains apprentices in electronics, 


automation, 624. 


Elevators: 
Man.— 
amended provisions of Elevator and Hoist 
Act, 724, 1153. 
N.S.: provisions of Elevators 
Act, 723, 1026. 


and Lifts 


Employer-Employee Relations: 
See Industrial Relations. 


Employer Organizations: 
I.L.0. reports progress in inquiry into 
employers’ and workers’ freedom, 175. 


Employment: 
report of Director-General of I.L.O. on 
situation in 1955, 287. 
report of I.L.O. Building, Civil Engineer- 
ing and Public Works Committee, 849. 


Canada 


survey of employment in 1955, 32-36. 

increase in industrial employment, pay- 
rolls and average weekly wages and 
salaries in 1955—D. B. of S. annual 
review of employment and payrolls, 
1367. 

number of workers on Canadian railways 
in 1954 and 1953, 20, 95. 

effects of plant expansion in 1955 on 
manufacturing employment, 272. 

employment of women on out-of-way pro- 
jects, 1398. 

seasonal variations and current trends in 
the construction industry, 660-669. 

winter employment of 75 per cent of 
labour force on St. Lawrence Seaway, 
predicted, 17. 

employment instability and stability— 
proceedings of Laval University’s 11th 
annual industrial relations convention, 
670, 674. 

young people lack knowledge in seeking 
employment—report of Jewish Voca- 
tional Service, Toronto, 627. 

competition from United States employers 
for Canadian university graduates, 797. 
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Employment—Con. 
Canada.—C'on. 
Hansard references, 165, 802. 
legislative recommendations 
iP EASE Ste 
Central Hiring Bureau—purpose of estab- 
lishment of manpower pool to ensure 
supply of labour for St. Lawrence 
Seaway and St. Lawrence Power Pro- 
jects, 1498. 


Oleel - and 


Australia 


survey indicates full employment advan- 
tageous to all, 371. 


Germany 


number of women employers in West 


Germany, 1398. 


India 


Second Five Year Plan—review of booklet 
issued by Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting of the Government of 
India, 500. 


U.S.A. 


24 million more at work than year earlier, 
495. 

shortage of skilled workers reported, 163. 

statistics, 23, 370, 518, 1266, 1365. 

See also Automation; Engineering; Forced 
Labour; Guaranteed Employment; 
Handicapped Persons; Labour Supply; 
Older Workers. 


Employment Conditions: 


Canada 


Working and Living Conditions im 
Canada—5th edition prepared by 
Department of Labour, 257. 

Working and Living Conditions in Agri- 
culture—bulletin issued by Federal 
Department of Labour, 19. 

recent changes in wage rates and other 
conditions of work—study of recent 
collective agreements, 717. 

labourers in manufacturing, 
rates, 1174. 

plant employees—survey of working con- 

v ditions, 1308. 

police constables, fire fighters and labourers 
in municipal government service— 
salaries and hours of labour, 563. 

Bill 211, “An Act to provide for Annual 
Holidays with Pay for Employees”, 
not passed, 1570. 


1955—wage 
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Employment Conditions—Con. 

Canada.—Con. 

Bill 411, “An Act to provide for Pay for 
Statutory Holidays for Employees 
and for Pay for Work Performed on 
Statutory Holidays”, not passed, 1570. 

functions of Labour Relations Association 
re working conditions on St. Lawrence 
Seaway and St. Lawrence Power Pro- 
jects, 1499. 

method of computing vacation pay, 316. 

Hansard reference to D.E.W. line, 383. 

resolution adopted at first constitutional 
convention of C.L.C., 656. 

recommendation of C.C.C.L. re govern- 
ment printing bureau employees, 51. 
improved working conditions in coal min- 
ing industry sought by District 26, 
U.M.W.A., 1363. 
working conditions in certain industries— 
+ motor vehicles and parts, 105. 
office employees in manufacturing, 
1434. 
. primary textile, 432. 
+ public utilities, 1052. 

N.B.: regulations under Mining Act, 302; 
improved working conditions in coal 
mining industry sought by District 26, 
U.M.W.A., 1363. 

N.S.: improved working conditions in coal 
mining industry sought by District 26, 
U.M.W.A., 1363. 





United Kingdom 


number of workers covered by payment- 
by-result plans, 632. 


Employment of Older Women: 
See Older Workers; Womanpower. 


Employment Security: 
43rd annual convention of International 
Association of Personnel in Employ- 
ment Security (1.A.P.E.8.), 1003. 


Canada 


appointment of William Thomson, Direc- 
tor, National Employment Service, 
795. 

seasonal unemployment reduced by N.ES. 
and Department of Labour campaign, 
519, 960. 

manager of Cornwall, Ontario, office of 
N.ES., J. Rene Laframboise, runner-up 
for Award of Merit of I.A.P.ES., 493; 
death of Mr. Laframboise, 794. 
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Engine Operators: Engineering—C on. 
See Engineering. Ont.: proposed 10-year program of capital 


Engineering: assistance to provincial universities 


fifth session, I.L.O. Building, Civil En- 
gineering and Public Works Com- 
mittee, 847. 


Canada 


Committee named to plan National 
Engineering Manpower Conference, 
958. 

National Conference on Engineering, 
Scientific and Technical Manpower, 
1520. 

examination of engineers regulations under 
Canada Shipping Act, amended, 550, 
1582. 

continued shortage of engineers and scien- 
tists will handicap Canada’s economic 
and scientific development, 494. 

engineer shortage slows atomic power 
program, 958. 

proper use of engineers would reduce 
shortage, 1360. 

plans to increase training facilities for 
professional engineers and technicians, 
1110. 

wage increase sought by Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers (C.N.R.), 369. 

new engineering schools needed to meet 
demand for engineers in Canada— 
meeting of deans of universities’ 
engineering departments, 621. 

Association of Professional Engineers of 
Ontario urges aid to education by 
government and industry, 1230. 

Canadian Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy, suggests establishment of edu- 
cation fund for mining professions, to 
overcome urgent situation, 495. 

Canadian Westinghouse Company and 
Orenda Engines, Limited, announce 
establishment of training plans to 
increase supply of professional en- 
gineers, 958. 

bulletin on women in science and engineer- 
ing prepared by Department of 
Labour, 1535. 

persuade youth to finish training, C.M.A. 
head urges, 1360. 

Alta.: revised regulations under Boilers and 

Pressure Vessels Act, 88-89. 

Man.: amended regulations under Operating 

Engineers and Firemen Act, 425, 724. 

N.B.: regulations under Stationary En- 

gineers Act, 1042; recommendation of 

Federation of Labour re Stationary 

Engineers Act, 1254. 

N.S.: amended provisions of Engine Opera- 

tors Act, 724, 1028. 


and technical institutes, 1358; Water- 
loo College plan to relieve shortage 
of engineers and technicians, 1230; 
Association of Professional Engineers 
of Ontario urges aid to education by 
government and industry, 1230. 


United Kingdom 


William John Carron elected president of 
Amalgamated Engineering Union, 961. 

See also Automation; Locomotive En- 
gineers. 


Enlisted Personnel: 


See Armed Forces. 


Equal Pay: 


can companies eliminate female wage 
differential in collective agreements 
signed between Continental Can Com- 
pany, American Can Company, and 
US.W.A., 1229. 

resolution adopted at 39th Conference 
Of 11.02 1010: 


Canada 


Female Employees Equal Pay Act pro- 
claimed in force from October 1, 1956, 
1229; provisions of Act, 1568. 

can companies eliminate female wage dif- 
ferential in collective agreements 
signed between Continental Can Com- 
pany, American Can Company, and 
ES WAe 229. 

recommendation of C.C. of L., 46. 

C.L.C. to seek equal pay for equal work 
for men and women, 644; resolutions 
adopted at first constitutional con- 
vention, 649. 

resolution adopted at 15th biennial con- 
ference of Canadian Federation of 
Business and Professional Women, 
1001. 

resolution adopted by National Council 
of Women, 795. 

legislative request of T. and L.C., 40. 

Hansard references, 164, 165, 1119. 


Alta.: Alberta Federation of Labour (T. 


and L.C.) requests amendment to 
Labour Act, 266; legislative resolution, 
1576. 


B.C.: resolution adopted by B.C. Federation 


of Labour (C.L.C.), 1489. 


INDEX 


Equal Pay—Con. 
Man.: enactment of Equal Pay Act, 721; 
provisions of Equal Pay Act, 1146. 
N.B.: resolution adopted by Federation of 
Labour, 1254. 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.) 
requests enactment of legislation, 381; 
establishment of equal pay to equal 
work act to cover all employees recom- 
mended by Newfoundland Federation 
of Labour, 1007. 
enactment of Equal Pay Act, 721; 
provisions of Equal Pay Act, 1027. 
resolution adopted by Ontario Federa- 
tion of Printing Trades Unions, 628; 
Bill to amend Equal Pay Act, not 
passed, 1412. 
Que.: resolution adopted by C.C.C.L., 1395. 


United Kingdom 


agreement reached on principle of equal 
pay for equal work for men and 
women, 1229. 

expansion of equal pay for equal work 
plan, 3/5. 

list of professions in which women receive 
equal pay with men, 1229. 


U.S.A. 


can companies eliminate female wage dif- 
ferential in collective agreements 
signed between Continental Can Com- 
pany, American Can Company, and 
US.W.A., 1229! 

introduce equal pay bills in Senate and 
Congress, 375. 


Nfld.: 


Ne: 
Ont.: 


Escalator Clauses: 


Canada 


changes in provisions of collective agree- 
ments re cost-of-living escalator 
clauses, 719. 


Uso Ac 


provisions of 3-year agreement signed by 
11 railway unions, 1497. 


Examinations: 
Canada 


examination of engineers’ regulations under 
Canada Shipping Act, amended, 1582. 


Excavations: 
B.C— 

Recommended Practices for Safe Shoring 
of Excavations—booklet issued by 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, 886. 
regulations under Building Trades 
Protection Act re prevention of acci- 
dents in construction and excavation 
work, 1039. 


Man.: 
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Excavations—Con. 

Que.: special regulations under Industrial 
and Commercial Establishments Act 
governing safety of employees in con- 
struction and excavation work, 1293. 


Excise Tax: 
Canada 


changes requested by Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce in submission to Minis- 
ters of Finance and National Revenue, 
155. 

recommendation of C.M.A. in submission 
to Minister of Finance, 155. 


Expansion: 
See Business Expansion. 


Expenditure: 


Canada 


Private and Public Investment in Canada: 
Outlook, 1956, report prepared by 
D.B. of S. and Economics Branch, 
Department of Trade and Commerce, 


253. 
D.B. of S. survey of family expenditures 
in 1953, 568. 
Exports: 


Canada 


re exports in 1954-55, 17. 


Factories: 
Canada 


effects of plant expansion in 1955 on 
manufacturing employment, 272. 
B.C.: deletion of special provisions of Fac- 
tories Act governing employees in 
laundries, cleaning, dyeing, pressing or 
dressmaking establishments, 722, 872; 
regulations under Factories Act and 
Shops Regulation and Weekly Holiday 
Act, 1162. 
regulations under Factories Act re 
spray painting, 551. 
Sask.: recommendation of Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 29. 


Man.: 


United Kingdom 


factory inspection in 1954—report of Chief 
Inspector of Factories, 525. 


U.S.A. 


office workers’ salaries rise faster than 


plant workers, 1118. 
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Fair Accommodation: 
Sask.— 
enactment of Fair Accommodation Prac- 
tices Act, 721; provisions of Act 
replacing Sections 8 and 11 of Bill of 
Rights Act, 1288. 


Fair Employment Practices: 
less job discrimination in world—I.L.O. 
report, 72. 


Canada 


report of committee on human rights— 
resolutions drafted, and adopted at 
first constitutional convention of 
C.L.C., 654. 

legislative recommendation of T. and 
L.C. re Canada Fair Employment 
Practices Act, 41. 

B.C.: enactment of Fair Employment Prac- 

tices Act, 721; provisions of Act, 871. 

amendments to Fair Employment 

Practices Act, 721, 1151. 

N.B.: enactment of Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Act, 721; provisions of Act, 874. 

Nfld.: Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.) 
requests enactment of legislation, 381. 

Ont.: recommendation of Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 380. 

Que.: adoption of Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Act recommended by Quebec 
Federation of Labour, 1386. 

Sask.: enactment of Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Act, 721; provisions of Act (1956), 
replacing Sections 8 and 11 of Bill 
of Rights Act, 1287. 


Man.: 


U.S.A. 


two N.Y. agencies move to combat dis- 
criminatory practices, 1362. 
recommendation of A.F. of L.-C.I.0., 60. 


Fair Labour Standards Act (U.S.A.): 


Supreme Court rules that workers must 
be paid for activities that are “integral 
and indispensable” part of job, 422. 

A.F. of L.-C.1.0O. seeks extension of Act 
governing wages and hours, 741. 


Fair Remuneration: 


See Equal Pay. 


Fair Wages: 
Canada 


fair wages conditions in federal Govern- 
ment contracts, 100, 202, 318, 429, 559, 
738, 890, 1048, 1170, 1298, 1428, 1588. 


Fair Wages—Con. 
Canada.—Cron. 
C.L.C. to seek national Fair Wage Act, 
644; resolution adopted at first legisla- 
tive convention of, 656. 
legislative request of T. and L.C., 40. 
Man.: Fair Wage Schedule for 1956-57 under 
Fair Wage Act, 730. 


Nfld.: Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.) 
recommends fair labour clauses in 
government contracts, 381. 

Ont.: recommendations of Provincial Federa- 


tion of Labour (T. and L.C.), 501. 


Family Allowances: 


Canada 


C.C.C.L. recommends increase in rates, 50; 
reply of Prime Minister, 52. 

recommendation of C.C. of L., 45. 

resolution adopted at first constitutional 
convention of C.L.C., 653. 

International Railway Brotherhoods recom- 
mend increase in benefits, 53. 

legislative recommendations of T. and 
G05, Au 

Hansard references, 167, 268, 269, 1119. 

Nfld.: resolution of Newfoundland Federa- 

tion of Labour, 1007. 


Family Expenditure: 


Canada 


D.B. of S. survey of family expenditures 
in 1958, 568. 


Farm Implements: 
See Agricultural Implements. 


Farm Income: 


Canada 


farm income up 138 per cent over 1955, 
1367. 
1955 farm income down, 160, 491. 
P.E.I.: recommendations of Labour Council 
(CO Crot 12) 502. 


USA. 


1955 farm income down, 491. 


Farm Labour: 
Canada 


13th federal-provincial farm labour con- 
ference, 63. 

meeting of Canadian Farm-Labour Eco- 
nomic Council, 263. 

Hansard reference, 633. 
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Farm Labour—Con. 
Canada.—Con. 


formation of farm-labour bloc predicted 
by chairman of Canadian Farm Labour 
Economic Council, 658. 


Working and Inving Conditions wm Agri- 


culture—bulletin issued by Federal 
Department of Labour, 19. 
Farm Unions: 
See Canadian Farm-Labour Economic 
Council. 
Farming: 
See Agriculture; Farm Income; Farm 
Labour. 


Fatalities: 
See Accidents. 


“Featherbedding” : 
U.S.A. 


Supreme Court ruling, 378. 


Female Employees Equal Pay Act: 
proclaimed in force from October 1, 1956, 
1229. 


provisions, 1568. 


Films: 
Canada 


film strips and occupational monographs 
discussed at meeting of Vocational 
Training Advisory Council, 277. 


See also National Film Board. 


Finance: 


Canada 


number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in Canada, 1955, 1565; in 
1946, 1953, and 1954, 83. 


United Kingdom 


resolution adopted by Trades Union Con- 
gress, 1256. 


Financial Administration Act: 


amendment to Prevailing Rate Employees 

General Regulations, 879. 

special leave provisions of Prevailing Rate 
Employees General Regulations, under 
Act, amended, 1582. 

Ships’ Officers Regulations under Act, re 
vacation and special leave, amended, 
1582. 
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Fire Fighters: 


23rd biennial convention of International 
Association of Fire Fighters, 1114. 


Canada 


salaries and hours of labour in municipal 
government service, 563. 

locomotive firemen (railway and harbour 
board) seek wage increase and other 
fringe benefits, 153. 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen to seek affiliation with 
C.L.C pang a" oe ote te O. UO O53. 

23rd biennial convention of International 
Association of Fire Fighters, 1114. 

Alta.: revised regulations under Boilers and 
Pressure Vessels Act, 88-89. 


Man.: amended provisions of Fire Depart- 
ments Arbitration Act, 1150; amended 
regulations under Operating Engineers 
and Firemen Act, 425, 724, 1152; 
amendments to legislation re disputes 
in fire departments, 723. 


Nfld.: Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.) 
recommends enactment of Fire Depart- 
ment Act, 381. 

amended provisions of Fire Depart- 
ment Act, 1410; regulation under 
Workmen’s Compensation Act re em- 
ployees of Fire Department of City 
of Hamilton, 95; Provincial Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and L.C.) seeks 
amendment to Fire Department Act 
re hours of work, 502; amendments to 
legislation re disputes in fire depart- 
ments, 723. 


Ont.: 


Uis.A- 


23rd biennial convention of International 
Association of Fire Fighters, 1114. 
See also Minimum Wages. 
First Aid: 
United Kingdom 
1954 report of Chief Inspector of Fac- 
tories, 530. 


Fisher, Dr., Archbishop of Canterbury: 


message to delegates to British T.U.C., 
1259. 


Fishing: 
Canada 


“Large Fishing Vessel Inspection Regula- 
tions” under Canada Shipping Act, 
1159, 1417. 
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Fishing—Con. 
Canada.—Con. 

unemployment insurance coverage for 
fishermen provided under Act by 
amended regulations, 1120, 1568. 

distribution of agreements covering 1,000 
or more employees, 1284. 

number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in Canada, 1955, 1561; in 
1946, 1953 and 1954, 79. 

Hansard reference to unemployment insur- 
ance coverage, 166; to fisheries training 
programs, 381. 


Five-Day Week: 
Canada 


plant employees on five-day week, 1303, 
1304. 

Hansard reference to five-day week in 
Public Service, 381. 

recommendation of C.C. of L. re govern- 
ment employees, 45. 

Alta.: recommendation of Alberta Federa- 

tion of Labour (T. and L.C.), 267. 


Food: 
Canada 


average of $6.94 per person weekly spent 
on food, 162. 
Nfid.: regulations under Food and Drugs 
Act (Counter Freezers Regulations, 
1955), 195. 


U.S.A. 


price to farmer drops, handling costs rise, 
160. 


Footwear: 
See Rubber Footwear. 


Forced Labour: 
proceedings of 39th Conference of I.L.O., 


1010. 
report of I.L.O0. Committee on Forced 
Labour, 536. 


establishment of independent ad hoc com- 
mittee on forced labour announced by 
Director-General of I.L.0O., 175. 

United States said unwilling to support 
I.L.0. forced labour convention, 288. 


Ford Motor Company of Canada: 


two-year contracts covering office workers 
and hourly-rated employees signed by 
Company and U.A.W., 959. 


Ford Motor Company (U.S.A.): 


s.u.b. payments commenced on June 1, 
1956, 626. 


Foreign Policy: 
Canada 


C.C.C.L. legislative memorandum, 48. 
recommendations of C.C. of L., 43; reply 
of Prime Minister, 47. 


Forest Operations: 
See also Minimum Wages. 


Forestry : 
Canada 


number of workers effected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1953 and 1954, 79. 


Forty-hour Week: 


Canada 


plant employees on 40-hour week, 1303, 
1304. 

extension of five-day, 40-hour week to all 
Department of Veterans Affairs hospi- 
tals and institutions, 1260. 


United Kingdom 


resolution adopted at convention of T.U.C., 
1258. 


France: 
plan provides increase in pensions for 
persons over 65 years of age, 630. 
enforcement of Holidays with Pay Act, 
1416. 


J. P., Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour: 


“The Outlook for Professional Manpower” 
—extracts from address to Advisory 
Committee on Professional Manpower, 
393. 


Francis, 


Freedom of Association: 


I.L.O. reports progress in inquiry into 

employers’ and workers’ freedom, 175. 
B.C — 

Supreme Court holds that company did 
not violate terms of agreement in 
refusing to dismiss employee for failure 
to join union or pay membership dues, 
190. 


Frictional Unemployment: 


Canada 


frictional unemployment—proceedings of 
Laval University’s 11th annual indus- 
trial relations convention, 671. 


INDEX 


Fringe Benefits: 
Canada 


locomotive firemen (railway and harbour 
board) seek wage increase and other 
fringe benefits, 153. 


Steleo and Steelworkers (Hamilton) sign 
two-year contract providing wage 
increases and fringe benefits, 956. 


U.S.A. 


fringe and wage benefits equal to steel 
industry provided under three-year 
agreement between Aluminum Com- 
pany of America and US.W.A., 1116. 


Fruit and Vegetable Industry: 


B.C.— 
regulation under Hours of Work Act, 881. 


Full Employment: 


report of I.L.O. Building, Civil Engineer- 
ing and Public Works Committee, 849. 


Canada 


C.L.C. to seek full employment at the 
highest possible standard of living, 
644. 


Australia 


survey indicates full employment advan- 
tageous to all, 371. 


Furniture Industry: 
U.S.A. 


Upholsterers International Union and 
United Furniture Workers establish 
confederation, 1365. 


Garages: 
Sask — 
payment of overtime rates to employees 
in garages and automobile service 


stations provided under Hours of 
Work Act, 1585. 


Gas: 
B.C.— 
amended provisions of Gas Act, 872. 
accident-prevention regulations for oil and 
gas well-drilling, etc., under Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, 881. 
Sask.: amended regulations under Boiler 
and Pressure Vessel Act re liquefied 
petroleum gas, 307. 
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Gas—Con. 
United Kingdom 


agreement reached on principle of equal 
pay for equal work for men and 
women, 1229. 


Gas Pipeline: 
See Pipeline. 


Geddes, Charles J., Past President, British 
Trades Union Congress: 


address at Ist convention of Canadian 
Labour Congress, 641. 


General Electric Company: 


automation only solution to employment 
problem—President’s opinion, 373. 


General Motors: 
Canada 


General Motors strike—provisions of new 
agreement, 277-79. 

s.u.b. plan in collective agreement between 
Company and U.A.W., 516. 

resolution adopted by Ontario Federation 
of Labour (C.C. of L.) re General 
Motors strike, 283. 


U.S.A. 


s.u.b. payments commenced on June 1, 
1956, 626. 

training program to overcome shortage 
of draftsmen, 1231. 


Germany: 
Court rules illegal to dismiss woman from 
her job when married, 1128. 


Glass Workers: 
See United Glass Workers. 


Gold Mining: 
Ont.— 
I.U.M.MS.W. certified as bargaining agent 
for employees at four gold mines, 801. 


Gordon Commission: 
brief presented by Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association, 388. 
statement by Gérard Picard, General 
President, C.C.C.L., 390. 


Gossage, S. M., Manager of Labour Relations, 
Canadian Pacific Railway: 


appointment, 499. 
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Government and Civic Employees Organiz- 


ing Committee: 

merger with American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Employees, 
964, 1232. 


Government Annuities: 
See Annuities. 


Government Contracts: 
See Contracts. 


Government Departments: 


Canada 


Conference on Prevention of Work Acci- 
dents in Government Departments and 
Crown Agencies sponsored by Depart- 
ment of Labour and Civil Service 
Commission, 675. 


Government Employees: 
See Civil Service; Crown eae 


Government Employees Compensation: 


Canada 


accidents to federal government employees 
reported to Government Employees 
Compensation Branch, 497, a 1118, 
1233, 1359. 


Government Printing Bureau: 
recommendation of C.C.C.L. re 
conditions, 51. 


working 


Grade Crossings: 
See Level Crossings. 


Grain: 


B.C— 
recommendations of Federation of Labour 


(CC. of Ta).63 1. 


Grants: 
Canada 


new , system for, university grants, con- 
sidered by Federal Government, 1358. 
Ont.:: proposed 10-year program of capital 
assistance to provincial universities 
and technical institutes, 1358. 
Great Lakes, Seamen: 
See Seamen. 


Government 
Branch, 


George G., Durector, 
Employees Compensation 
Department of Labour: 
remarks at first Conference on the Preven- 
tion of Work Accidents in Government 
Departments and Crown Agencies, 675. 


Greene, 


Gregg, Hon. Milton F., Minister of Labour: 


statement on new interpretation of pro- 
vision (convention of contributions) in 
revised Unemployment Insurance Act, 
308. 

announces changes in unemployment insur- 
ance regulations to restore benefits to 
certain workers, 154; correction, 263. 

establishes working committee on seasonal 
unemployment, 519. 

opens joint meeting of Apprenticeship 
Training Advisory Committee with 
provincial Directors of Apprenticeship, 
399. 

House of Commons statement on activi- 
ties concerning professional and tech- 
nical manpower, 803. 

Parliamentary Assistant, J. A. Blanchette, 
M.P., appointed, 254. 

Hansard references, 165, 503, 632, 633. 

messages, addresses, etc. — 

New Year’s message, 1485. 

Labour Day message, 968. 

message to Jewish Labour Committee 
of Canada, 1235. 

remarks at convention of Interna- 

tional Association of Machinists 
in San Francisco, 1229. 

lst convention of Canadian Labour 
Congress, 640. 

opening of new C.C. of L. headquar- 
ters, 23. 

convention of New Brunswick Federa- 
tion of Labour, 1250. 

annual meeting of Canadian Construc- 
tion Association, 172. 

Employer-Employee Relations Con- 
ference at annual meeting of 
C.M.A., 816. 

13th federal-provincial farm 
conference, 63. 

23rd meeting of Vocational Training 
Advisory Council, 274. 

convention of Quebec and Eastern 


labour 


Canada Council, International 
Brotherhood of Paper Mill Unions, 
ot. 


Grievance Procedure: | 


Canada 


grievances arising under labour contracts— 
proceedings of 85th annual meeting of 
Employer-Employee Relations Con- 
ference of C.M.A., 994. 
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Gross National Product: 


Canada 


gross national product at record level in 
1955—D.B. of S., 369. 


Group Hospital-Medical Plans: 


Canada 


plans in public utilities, 1053. 


Group Insurance: 
See Insurance. 


Guaranteed Employment: 


U.S.A. 


number of workers covered by guaranteed 
employment and wage plans in New 
York state, 1110. 


Guaranteed Wage: 


Canada 


annotated bibliography with some _his- 
torical notes on guaranteed wages and 
supplemental unemployment benefits, 
1244. 

“cuaranteed unemployment insurance” 
plan—a form of guaranteed wage to 
be introduced by Canadian Marconi 
Company, 262. 

longer notice for longer service—alterna- 
tive to guaranteed annual wage sug- 
gested by British industrialist, 959. 

“Guaranteed Wages, Company Unemploy- 
ment Benefits and the New Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act”—summary of 
article prepared by Instructor in 
Economics, University of Toronto, 
published by Laval University, 492. 

panel discussion at annual meeting of 
C.M.A., 817. 

Hansard references, 167, 270. 

B.C.: extracts from address by T. A. Rice, 
president, to British Columbia division 
of C.M.A., 513. 


United Kingdom 


longer notice for longer service—alterna- 
tive to guaranteed annual wage sug- 
gested by British industrialist, 959. 


U.S.A. 


annotated bibliography with some _his- 
torical notes on guaranteed wages and 
supplemental unemployment benefits, 
1244. 


Guaranteed Wage—Con. | 
US.A.—Con. 

number of workers covered by guaranteed 
employment and wage plans in New 
York state, 1110. 

Latimer Report, 1947, on demands for 
guaranteed annual wage in steel indus- 
try, 1245. i 

See also Supplementary Unemployment 
Benefits. — 


Hancox, John, Secretary, Ontario Provincial 
Federation of Labour: 


death of, 1433. 


Handicapped Persons: | 


Canada 


handicapped only, employed by Montreal 
firm, 532. , 

Atlantic Region Rehabilitation Workshop 
—first meeting, 837. 

how rehabilitation pays, 173. 

posters to encourage employment of 
handicapped persons, displayed, 532. 

Conference of World Organizations In- 
terested in the Handicapped—resolu- 
tions, adopted, etc., 410. 

meeting on administration and medical 
aspects of Disabled Persons’ Allow- 
ances program, 279. 

The Community and the Rehabilitation 
of its Disabled Citizens—address by 
Dr. F. H. Krusen, Mayo Clinic and 
Mayo Foundation, at imauguration of 
campaign to raise funds for Rehabili- 
tation Institute of Montreal, 285. 

extracts from address of National Co-or- 
dinator, Civilian Rehabilitation, before 
Toilet Goods Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Montreal, 173. 

meeting of National Advisory Committee 
on Rehabilitation of Disabled Per- 
sons, 1397. 

increase in number of disabled persons 
receiving allowances under Disabled 
Persons Act, 630. 

payments under. Disabled Persons 
1496. 

number of persons receiving allowances 
under Disabled Persons Act during 
last quarter of 1955, 253. 

number of persons receiving allowances 
under Disabled Persons Act as at June 
30, 1956, 966; as at September 30, 
1955, 160. 

Hansard references, 166, 268, 269, 504, 633. 
recommendation of Canadian Federation 
of Mayors and Municipalities, 259. 
resolution re disability pensions adopted 
at first constitutional convention | of 

GiL.G;,26528: 


Act, 
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Handicapped Persons—Con. 
Canada—Con. 


recommendation of International Railway 
Brotherhoods re allowances under Dis- 
abled Persons Act, 53. 


Alta.: amended provisions of Disabled Per- 
sons’ Pensions Act, 1576; activities of 
clinic for rehabilitation of injured 
workmen, opened by Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, 1397. 


NS.: resolution adopted by Nova Scotia 
Federation of Labour, 1492. 


allowances to handicapped persons 
granted by provincial government, 159; 
regulations under Rehabilitation Serv- 
ices Act, 553; recommendation of 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.) ve 
retarded children, 380. 


P.E.I.: regulations under Disabled Persons’ 
Allowances Act, 1163. 

activities of Unlimited Skills Incor- 
porated, Montreal, 1537. 


Ont.: 


Que.: 


United Kingdom 


Services for the Duisabled—booklet pub- 
lished by Standing Committee on the 
Rehabilitation and Settlement of Dis- 
abled Persons, 24. 


U.S.A. 


increase in employment of physically- 
handicapped workers, 25. 

planning rehabilitation programs for dis- 
abled persons, 1538. 

Understanding the Disabled—booklet de- 
signed to teach children to adopt 
proper attitude to disabled persons, 
1129. 

study how effectively severely injured 
workers may operate complex modern 
machinery, 1129. 


Haythorne, George V., Assistant 
Minister of Labour: 
remarks at first Conference on the Preven- 
tion of Work Accidents in Government 
Departments and Crown Agencies, 675. 


Deputy 


Health: 
Alta.— 
amended regulations under Public Health 
Act re plumbing and drainage, 1161. 
Man.: regulations under Public Health Act 
re industrial and construction camps, 
1583. 
Sask.: amendments to plumbing regulations 
under Public Health Act, 1044. 


Health—Con. 
United Kingdom 


committee advises no major change in 
health service, 157. 

1954 report of Chief Inspector of Factories, 
530. 


India 


proposed health plan outlined at meeting 
of Central Council of Health, 371. 


U.S.A. 


removal of industrial medicine from collec- 
tive bargaining, urged, 157. 
See also Occupational Diseases. 


Health Insurance: 
Canada 


plant employees in establishments report- 
ing group hospital-medical insurance 
plans, 1303, 1304. 

health insurance plans in motor vehicles 
and parts industry, 107. 

group hospital-medical plans in public 
utilities, 1053. 

General Motors of Canada and U.A.W.— 
provisions of new agreement following 
lengthy strike, 279. 

Te anduilC-G.Ge tormLe Drier , to =toyal 
Commission on Canada’s Economic 
Prospects, 388. 

policy statement of Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce presented to Cabinet, 1531. 

proceedings of Employer-Employee Rela- 
tions Conference, 85th annual meeting 
of C.M.A., 989. 

establishment of national scheme recom- 
mended by C©.C.C.L., 50; by C.C, of 
L., 45; by International Railway 
Brotherhoods, 54; and by T. and L.C., 
39. 

resolution adopted at first constitutional 
convention of C.L.C., 651. 

partial payment of plans by operators 
sought by C.L.C. unions in shipbuild- 
ing industry, 963. 

recommendation of Canadian Federation 
of Mayors and Municipalities, 258. 

Health Insurance—What Are the Issues?— 
booklet issued by Canadian Welfare 
Council, 1118. 

Hansard references, 164, 165, 270, 383, 633, 
802, 1119. 

Alta.: recommendation of Alberta Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and L.C.), 267. 

B.C.: Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.) 
urges national scheme, 31; resolution 
adopted by B.C. Federation of Labour 
(C.L.C.), 1489-90. 


INDEX 


Health Insurance—Con. 


Man.: adoption of federal government’s pro- 
posed plan urged by Manitoba Federa- 
tion of Labour, 1490; recommendations 
of Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
30. 


resolution adopted at conference of 
Marine Workers’ Federation, 1236. 


recommendation of Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 380; resolution 
adopted by Ontario Federation of 
Printing Trades Unions, 628; establish- 
ment of national plan urged by Pro- 
vincial Federation of Labour (T. and 
TGs) 50: 


96 per cent of office employees in 
Montreal area covered by health 
insurance, 377: _C.C.C.L.. reiterates 
request for contributory plan, 265, 
1395, reply of Premier Duplessis, 266. 


linge 8 Fab 


Ont.: 


Que.: 


United Kingdom 


committee advises no major change in 
health service, 157. 


India 
extension of Employees State Insurance 
Act, 1117. 
U.S.A. 
medical benefits granted railway em- 


ployees, 20. 
sickness disability program in N.Y. state, 
497. 


Health League of Canada: 
less time loss by older workers through 
absenteeism—results of study on 
absenteeism, 1495. 


Heartz, Dr. R. E., President, Engineering 
Institute of Canada: 
remarks at meeting of deans of univer- 
sities’ engineering departments, 621. 


Highways: 
Canada 


need for better highway systems empha- 
sized in T. and L.C.-C.C. of L. brief 
to Royal Commission on Canada’s 
Economic Prospects, 387. 

Alta.: amendment to Highway Traffic Act 
urged by Federation of Labour, 1263; 
recommendations of Alberta Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and L.C.) re traffic 
regulations, 267. 
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Hirings: 
Canada 


Central Hiring Bureau—purpose of estab- 
lishment of manpower pool to ensure 
supply of labour for St. Lawrence 
Seaway and St. Lawrence Power Pro- 
jects, 1498. 


U.S.A. 


hiring preference to men 40 years of age 
and over given under terms of agree- 
ment reached between United Plant 
Guard Workers of America and Detroit 
industrial police firm, 1495. 

preferential hiring pact signed by United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Na- 
tional Construction Association, 490. 


Hoists: 
Man.— 
amended provisions of Elevator and Hoist 
Act, 724, 1153. 
N.S.: provisions of Elevators and Lifts Act, 
723, 1026. 


Holidays: 
Canada 


Bill 441, “An Act to provide for Pay for 
Statutory Holidays for Employees and 
for Pay for Work Performed on 
Statutory Holidays”, not passed, 1570. 
changes in collective agreements providing 
statutory holidays, 719. 
demands of locomotive firemen (railway 
and harbour board), 153. 
General Motors of Canada and U.A.W.— 
provisions of new agreement re statu- 
tory holidays, 279. 
nine statutory holidays sought by C.L.C. 
unions in shipbuilding industry, 963. 
resolutions adopted at first constitutional 
convention of C.L.C. re paid statutory 
holidays, 649. 
statutory holidays in certain industries— 
motor vehicles and parts, 105. 
office workers in manufacturing, 1434. 
plant employees in manufacturing, 
1303, 1304. 
primary textile industry, 433. 
public utilities, 1052. 
Alta.: resolution adopted by Federation of 
Labour re paid holidays, 1262. 
provisions of new Annual Holidays 
Act, 870; regulations under Factories 
Act and Shops Regulation and Weekly 
Holiday Act, 1162. 
N.S.: resolution adopted by Federation 
of Labour re statutory holidays, 1492. 


Be 


Que.: Roman Catholics may work on Holy 
Days, 1361. 

Sask.: amendment to Annual Holidays Act, 
1289. 
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Holland: 
plan provides increase in pensions for 
persons over 65 years of age, 630. 


Holy Days: 
Canada 


Supreme Court of Canada finds that 
legislation requiring retail stores to 
observe Holy Days is beyond provin- 
cial powers, 417. 

Que.: Roman Catholics may work on Holy 
Days, 1361. 


Home Economics: 


Canada 


Careers in Home Economics—monograph 
issued by Department of Labour, 1232. 


Hospitals: 


Canada 


extension of five-day 40-hour week to all 
Department of Veterans Affairs hospi- 
tals and institutions, 1260. 

plant employees in establishments report- 
ing group hospital-medical insurance 
plans, 1303, 1304. 

group hospital-medical plans in public 
utilities, 1053. 

General Motors of Canada and U.A.W.— 
provisions of new agreement following 
lengthy strike, 279. 

Ont.: hospital construction costs reduced by 
new design, 173. 

Que.: C.C.C.L. requests unemployment in- 
surance coverage for hospital em- 
ployees, 1395. 

See also Minimum Wages. 


Hotels and Restaurants: 


Canada 


collective bargaining in hotel industry— 
analysis of agreements, 867. 


Hours of Work: 
proceedings of 39th Conference of I.L.O., 


1010. 
resolution adopted at 39th Conference of 
LTO); 1010. 


recommendation of International Associa- 
tion of Fire Fighters, 1114. 


Canada 


changes in provisions of collective agree- 
ments, 719. 

extension of five-day 40-hour week to all 
department of Veterans Affairs hospi- 
tals and institutions, 1260. 


Hours of Work—Con. 


Canada.—Con. 

functions of Labour Relations Association 
re hours of work on St. Lawrence 
Seaway and St. Lawrence Power Pro- 
jects, 1499. 

police constables, fire fighters and labour- 
ers In municipal government service, 
563. 

survey of clerical workers’ wages and hours 
conducted by Montreal Board of 
Trade, 371. 

30-hour week granted to clerical em- 
ployees at headquarters of C.L.C., 795. 

Hansard references to Post Office Depart- 
ment, 270; to work week in veterans’ 
hospitals, 967. 

recommendation of C.C. of L. re govern- 
ment employees, 45. 

C.L.C. to seek national Forty-Hour Week 
Act, 644; resolutions adopted at first 
constitutional convention, 649. 

recommendation of International Associa- 
tion of Fire Fighters, 1114. 

recommendation of National Association 
of Broadcast Employees and Tech- 
nicians, 1365. 

reduction in hours of work in steel indus- 
try recommended by U.S.W.A. (Cana- 
dian District), at policy conference, 
624. 

standard work week in certain industries— 
motor vehicles and parts, 105. 
office workers in manufacturing, 1434. 
plant employees in manufacturing, 

1303, 1304. 
primary textile industry, 432. 
public utilities, 1052. 

Alta.: application of Hours of Work and 
Minimum Wage Order No. 18 (1956) 
under Labour Act, to workers in pipe- 
line construction industry, 1420; 
recommendation of Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 267; Federa- 
tion of Labour seeks amendments to 
Alberta Labour Act re 40-hour week, 
1262; resolution adopted by Federa- 
tion re Hours of Work Act, 1262. 


B.C.: Hours of Work Act—regulations gov- 
erning retail store employees during 
Christmas week, 93, No. 21 (1956) 
fresh fruit and vegetable industry, 881. 
Regulation No. 42 (exemption of per- 
sons employed in pipeline construc- 
tion), 550, Regulation No. 43 (logging 
industry), 730. 

deletion of special sections under Fac- 
tories Act governing persons employed 
in laundries, cleaning, dyeing, press- 
ing or dressmaking establishments, 722, 
872; inclusion of employees in laun- 
dries and dry cleaning establishments 
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Hours of Work—Con. 
TiC ON 


Hours of Work—Con. 
Lisa 


under Hours of Work Act, 722; 35- 
hour week in 1957—provisions of two- 
vear agreement between Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers’ International 
Union and Canadian Bakeries Limited, 
and seven other bakery firms, 626; 
Bill to amend Hours of Work Act not 
passed, 872; resolution adopted by 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 31; 
resolution adopted by B.C. Federation 
of Labour (C.L.C.), 1489. 


Man.: 40-hour week requested by provincial 
labour bodies in joint submission to 
Winnipeg Chamber of Commerce, 156. 
Nfid.: regulations under St. John’s Shops 
Act, 1044. 

N.S.: resolution adopted by N.S. Federation 
of Labour, 1492. 

Ont.: new regulations under Hours of Work 
and Vacations with Pay Act, 1292; 
C.B.R.E. urges enforcement of 48-hour 
week for taxi drivers, in brief to 
Ontario Government, 1029; resolution 
adopted at convention of International 
Union of United Brewery, Flour, 
Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery 
Workers, 1113; resolution adopted by 
Ontario Federation of Printing Trades 
Unions, 628; Federation of Labour 
(C.C. of L.) urges “progressive” 
reduction in work week... 283, other 
recommendation, 380; Provincial Fed- 
eration of Labour (T. and L.C.) seeks 
amendments to Fire Department Act, 
502, and to Hours of Work and Vaca- 
tions With Pay Act, 502. 

Que.: survey of clerical workers’ wages and 
hours conducted by Montreal Board 
of Trade, 371. 

Sask.: amendment to Hours of Work Act, 
722, 1289; payment of overtime rates 
to employees in garages and automo- 
bile service stations provided under 
Hours of Work Act, 1585; resolution 
adopted at convention of Federation 
of Labour, 1492; Federation of Labour 
(C.C. of L.) recommends amendments 
to Hours of Work Act, 29. 


United Kingdom 


1954 report of Chief Inspector of Fac- 
tories, 531. 

resolution adopted at convention of 
AUC 1258. 


Russia 


work week reduced from 48 to 46 hours, 
377. 


86825—4 


s.u.b. plans in automobile industry allow 
short work weeks, 262. 

A.F. of L.-C.1.0. seeks extension of Fair 
Labour Standards Act, governing 
wages and hours, 741. 

resolutions adopted at convention of A.F. 

of L-C.1I.0. Metal Trades Depart- 
ment, 1363. 

recommendation of International Associa- 
tion of Fire Fighters, 1114. 

U.A.W. seeks shorter work week, 625. 


Housing: 


report of I.L.O. Building, Civil Engineer- 
ing and Public Works Committee, 849. 


Canada 


Canadian Housing Statistics—summary of 
quarterly report by Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation, 1396. 

residential construction in 1955, 629. 

reduction in house building in 1956 pre- 
dicted by Minister of Public Works, 
407. 

re 1954-56 building programs, 17. 

Private and Public Investment in Canada: 
Outlook, 1956, report prepared by 
D.B. of S. and Department of Trade 
and Commerce, 253. 

1955 a year of record achievement in 
construction—Canadian Construction 
Association, 18. 

report at 38th meeting of Canadian Con- 
struction Association, 172. 

recommendations of Canadian Construc- 
tion Association in brief to federal 
Cabinet, 398. 

T. and L.C-C.C. of Li. brief .to’ Royal 
Commission on Canada’s Economic 
Prospects, 387. 

statement by Gerard Picard, General 
President, C.C.C.L., before the Gordon 
Commission, 390. 

Hansard references, 164, 167, 504, 633, 802, 
966. 

statistics, 104, 1118. 

recommendations of C.C. of L., 46. 

Platform of Principles of Canadian Labour 
Congress, 644. 

recommendations of International Railway 
Brotherhoods, 54; reply of Prime 
Minister, 55. 

resolution adopted at first constitutional 
convention of C.L.C., 655. 

legislative request of T. and L.C., 40. 


Man.: resolution adopted by Manitoba 


Federation of Labour, 1490. 
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Housing—C on. 

Ont.: resolution adopted by Ontario Federa- 
{ion sol) Susbours .(C:Cx 1 ol) las ere 
National Housing Act, 284; recom- 
mendations of Provincial Federation 
of Labour (T. and L.C.), 501. 

P.EI.: Labour Council advocates long-term 
loans, 503. 

Que.: C.C.C.L. protests against restrictions 
on credit, 1395. 


U.S.A. 
statistics, 104, 1118. 


Howe, Rt. Hon. C. D., Minister of Trade and 
Commerce and Minister of Defence 
Production: 


predicts economic expansion in 1956, 17. 

tables report in House of Commons— 
Private and Public Investment in 
Canada: Outlook, 1956, 258. 

address to National Conference on En- 
gineering, Scientific and Technical 
Manpower, 1524. 


Hughes, Sam, President, Ontario Federation 


Ofbabour HCC “of Lz 


address at 13th annual convention of the 
Federation, 281. 


Human Relations: 


findings of experts on human and indus- 
trial relations from 16 different coun- 
tries—report to Director-General of 
Oe W323 

Canadian members of Duke of Edinburgh’s 
Study Conference on the Human 
Problems of Industrial Communities 
within the Commonwealth and Em- 
pire, 793. 

proceedings of Duke of Edinburgh’s Con- 
ference on Human Problems in Indus- 
try, 1122; 


Human Resources: 


Canada 


utilization of human resources—text of 
paper delivered at conference of 
Institute by J. P. Francis, Federal 
Department of Labour, 1381. 


Human Rights: 


Canada 


report of committee on human rights— 
resolutions drafted, and adopted at 
first constitutional convention of 
CLECs 654 

10th anniversary of appointment of Na- 
tional Director of Jewish Labour 
Committee of Canada, 1235. 

Hansard reference, 270. 


- Identification: 


Que.— 
adoption of identity cards for all residents 
in certain cities recommended by 
Quebec Federation of Labour, 1386. 


Immigration: 
Canada 


1955 immigration down, 162. 
recommendations of C.C.A. 
federal Cabinet, 399. 
C.M.A. brief to Gordon Commission, 388. 
T. and L.C-C.C. of L. brief to Royal 

Commission on Canada’s Economic 
Prospects, 386. 
Hansard references, 167, 383. 


in brief to 


Implements: 
See Agricultural Implements. 


Imports: 
Canada 


statistics, 259. 

extinction of rubber footwear industry 
foreseen unless imports checked, 259. 

resolution re import tax adopted by Cana- 
dian Federation of International 
Printing Pressmen, 629. 

Hansard reference to imports of coal from 
United States, 967; to import of motor 
vehicle parts, 967. 


Que.: resolution adopted by C.C.C.L. re 
Japanese imports, 1395. 
Income: 


Canada 


1955 increase in net operating revenues 
of principal railway systems, 154. 
gross revenues of Canadian railways 

doubled from 1954, 20. 


United Kingdom 


output must keep pace with income rise, 
Sis 


India 


Second Five Year Plan—review of booklet 
issued by Minister of Information and 
Broadcasting of the Government of 
India, 500. 


U.S.A. 


results of studies on employment and 
income of older people, 965. 
See also Farm Income; Labour Income. 
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Income Security: 
U.S.A. 


Ohio approves company-financed individual 
income security plan for unemployed 
workers, 959. 


Income Tax: 
Canada 


1955 tax on corporation profits, 491. 
C.M.A. brief to Gordon Commission, 390. 


C.M.A. suggests reduction in income tax 
rates, in submission to Miuinister of 
Finance, 155. 


Platform of Principles of C.L.C., 644. 


resolution adopted at first constitutional 
convention of C.L.C., 649. 


changes requested by Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce in submission to Minis- 
ters of Finance and National Revenue, 
10: 
recommendations of C.C.C.L., 51; of C.C. 
of? Lie46. 
resolution adopted at conference of Cana- 
dian Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women, 1001. 
recommendations of International Railway 
Brotherhoods, 54; reply of Prime 
Minister, 55. 
Hansard references, 269, 383. 
N.B.: recommendation of Federation of 
Labour re exemptions, 1254. 
C.C.C.L. reiterates claim re 
tax exemptions, 1395. 


income 


Que.: 


U.S.A. 


recommendation of A.F. of L.-C.1.0. con- 
tained in economic report, 378. 


Income Tax Act: 


amendments to Act re supplementary 
unemployment benefit plans, 1570. 


India: 

extension of social security scheme—Em- 
ployees Provident Funds Act; Com- 
pulsory Contributory Provident Fund; 
Employees State Insurance Act, 1117. 

proposed establishment of joint manage- 
ment councils, 373. 

proposed health plan outlined at meeting 
of Central Council of Health, 371. 

Second Five Year Plan—review of book- 
let issued by Ministry of Information 
and Broadcasting of the Government 
of India, 500. 
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Indians: 


Que.— 
Superior Court finds that Canadian Indians 
are entitled to protection of province’s 
Labour Relations Act, 877. 


Indigenous Persons: 


proceedings of 39th Conference of I.L.0., 
1010. 


Individual Income Security: 
See Income Security. 


Industrial Accident Prevention Associations 
(Ontario): 
annual safety conference of I.A.P.A., 800. 


Industrial and Commercial Establishments: 
Que.— 
special regulations under Act governing 
safety of employees in construction 
and excavation work, 1293. 


Industrial Communities: 


Canadian members of Duke of Edinburgh’s 
Study Conference on the Human 
Problems of Industrial Communities 
within the Commonwealth and Em- 
pire, 793; proceedings of Conference, 
1122. 


Industrial Councils: 
Canada 


C.C. of L. urges establishment of, 46. 


Industrial Development: 
United Kingdom 


1954 report of Chief Inspector of Fac- 
tories, 526. 


Industrial Diseases: 
See Diseases, Industrial. 


Industrial Disputes: 


report of Director-General of I.L.O. on 
situation in 1955, 287. 


Canada 


functions of Labour Relations Association 
re settlement of disputes on St. Law- 
rence Seaway and St. Lawrence Power 
Projects, 1501. 

recommendation of C.C. of L. re injunc- 
tions, 47. 

resolutions adopted at first constitutional 
convention of C.L.C., 644, 648. 
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Industrial Disputes—Con. 

Canada.—Con. 

legislative requests of T. and L.C., 40; 
reply of Prime Minister, 41-42. 

railway employees should be allowed to 

strike if negotiations fail—Member of 
Parliament, 261. 

Hansard references to railway dispute, 503, 
632. 

Alta.: amended provisions of Police Act, 723, 

1575; Federation of Labour (T. and 
L.C.) requests amendment to Labour 
Act, 266. 
The Labour Injunction in British 
Columbia 1946-1955—digest of book 
prepared by Prof. A. W. R. Carrothers, 
1502. 

amended provisions of Fire Depart- 
ments Arbitration Act, 723, 1150; 
amended provisions of Public Schools 
Act; 723, 1147-48. 
recommendations of Federation of 
Labour re injunctions, 1254. 
amended provisions of Fire Depart- 
ment Act, 723, 1410, of Police Act, 723; 
teachers and board agree to future 
arbitration—provision of agreement 
between Port Arthur Board of Educa- 
tion and ‘Teachers’ Federation, 21; 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.) 
criticizes Federal Government for cur- 
rent railway dispute, 283; resolution 
adopted by Federation re General 
Motors strike, 283; Provincial Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and L.C.) requests 
amendments to Labour Relations Act, 
501. 
resolutions adopted by Quebec Federa- 
tion of Labour, 1386. 


jo Oe 


Man.: 


N.B:: 
Ont.: 


Que.: 


United Kingdom 


“first automation strike’ ends—walkout 
of employees of Standard Motor Com- 
pany, Coventry, when man laid off 
for plant conversion, 622. 


Ceylon 


principles for settlement of industrial dis- 
putes outlined by Minister of Labour, 
1496. 


U.S.A. 


settlement of jurisdictional disputes estab- 
lished in agreement reached between 
International Association of Machi- 
nists and International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders, Black- 
smiths, Forgers and Helpers, 1116. 

settlement of jurisdictional dispute be- 
tween United Steelworkers of America 
and the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners, 625. 
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Industrial Disputes 


US.A—Con. 


‘Jabour and management rely too much 
on government”—remarks of Director 
of Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service, 22. 

‘negotiation by research” to settle future 
differences urged by Executive Direc- 
tor of Industrial Council of Cloak, 
Suit and Skirt Manufacturers, 22. 


Industrial Employment: 
Canada 


increase in industrial employment, pay- 
rolls and average weekly wages and 
salaries in 1955—D.B. of S. annual 
review of employment and payrolls, 
1367. 


Industrial Fatalities: 
See Accidents. 


Industrial Federation of Labour of Alberta 
(C.C. of L.): 


merger with Alberta Federation of Labour 
(Tand GC.),:1261: 


Industrial Foundation on Education: 
establishment, 1520. 


Industrial Injuries: 
See Accidents. 


Industrial Medicine: 
U.S.A. 


removal of industrial medicine from col- 
lective bargaining, urged, 157. 


Industrial Relations: 


Canadian members of Duke of Edinburgh’s 
Study Conference on the Human 
Problems of Industrial Communities 
within the Commonwealth and Empire, 
793; proceedings of Conference, 1122. 


employer participation in J.L.O. for one 
more year, voted by Industrial Rela- 
tions Committee of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, 214. 


resolutions adopted by labour-management 
relations committee at sixth regional 
conference of American states mem- 
bers of I.L.0., 1400. 

findings of experts on human and industrial 
relations from 16 different countries— 


report to Director-General of I.L.0O., 
1182. 





Industrial Relations—Con. 


Canada 


conciliation and other proceedings before 
the Minister of Labour—77, 180, 291, 
414, 541, 684, 854, 1025, 1136, 1272, 
1405, 1545. 

certification and other proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board— 
74, 178, 290, 414, 540, 683, 853, 1022, 
1134, 1270, 1404, 1543. 

conciliation board in railway dispute fully 
constituted—appointment of concilia- 
tion officer by-passed, 20. 

Supreme Court of Canada rules that Trade 
Union Act does not prohibit employees 
of competitor from acting on bargain- 
ing committee, 1155. 

despite altered status, Mine-Mill union 
retains rights—decision of Ontario 
Labour Relations Board, 628. 

survey of clerical workers’ wages and hours 
conducted by Montreal Board of 
‘Trade, 3/1, 

functions of Labour Relations Association 
re maintenance of harmonious con- 
tractor-employee relations on St. Law- 
rence Seaway and St. Lawrence Power 
Projects, 1498. 

appointment of S. M. Gossage, Manager 
of Labour Relations, C.P.R., 499. 

summary of book by Prof. Harold A. 
Logan, on State Intervention and 
Assistance in Collective Bargaining in 
Canada, 1943-1954, 1239, 1240. 

policy statement of Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce presented to Cabinet, 1532. 

Canadian Construction Association—report 
of Labour Relations Committee, 172; 
recommendations in brief to Federal 
Cabinet, 398. 

Canadian Labour Congress—to seek enact- 
ment of National Labour Relations 
Act, 644; resolutions adopted at first 
constitutional convention re Canada 
Labour Relations Board, 649. 

Canadian Manufacturers Association—pro- 
ceedings of Employer-Employee Rela- 
tions Conference, 816, 989. 

Laval University’s 11th annual industrial 
relations convention, 669. 

McGill University’s 8th industrial relations 
conference, 822; conference on labour 
arbitration, 396. 

Personnel Association of ‘Toronto—1l4th 
annual convention, 677. 

Trades and Labour Congress—legislative 
requests, 40; reply of Prime Minister, 
41. 

Hansard references, 167, 270, 503, 802, 967, 
1119. 


Alta 


BCE 


Man.: 


NBs 


Nfid.: 


Ont.: 
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Industrial Relations—Con. 


amended provisions of Police Act, 
1575; remarks of chairman of provin- 
cial Board of Industrial Relations at 
convention of Federation of Labour, 
1263. 

Regulation 9A under Labour Relations 
Act, 93; Bill to amend Labour Rela- 
tions Act, not passed, 872; Court of 
Appeal finds Labour Relations Board 
must settle voters’ list in advance of 
representation vote, 724. 

amendment to Labour Relations Act, 
722-23; amended provisions of Public 
Schools Act, 1147-48; Court of Queen’s 
Bench finds that Labour Board ex- 
ceeded its jurisdiction by certifying 
union before making proper inquiry, 
727; Flin Flon L.M.P.C. completes ten 
years of operation, 1538. 

amended provisions of Labour Rela- 
tions Act, 722-23, 875; Supreme Court 
holds members of city police force 
not to be “employees” as defined in 
Labour Relations Act, 86; resolution 
adopted at convention of Federation 
of Labour, seeks amendments to 
Labour Relations Act, 1254. 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.) 
recommends amendments to Labour 
Relations Act, 381. 

amendments to Labour Relations Act, 
722-23, 734, 1410; 14th annual con- 
vention of Personnel Association of 
Toronto, 677; decisions of Labour Re- 
lations Board—despite altered status, 
Mine-Mill union retains rights, 628, 
mass overtime refusal while negotia- 
tions in progress, ruled illegal strike, 
1116, same union may bargain for office 
or plant employees, 292; ‘Supreme 
Court of Ontario holds Labour Re- 
lations Board exceeded jurisdiction in 
certifying bargaining agent for “mana- 
gerial” employees, 1032; Supreme 
Court rules Labour Relations Board 
within its rights in considering appli- 
cation of union in trusteeship, 1415; 
unions may seek legislation permitting 
right to strike during life of agree- 
ment, 21; Bill to amend Labour Rela- 
tions Act re representation vote, not 
passed, 1412; Federation of Labour 
(C.C. of L.) requests amendments to 
Labour Relations Act, 283, 379; “con- 
ciliation in Ontario takes thrice legal 
time’’—statement by Ontario Federa- 
tion of Labour (C.C. of L.), 21; views 
on administration, ete. of Labour 
Relations Act presented by special 
committee of Provincial Federation of 
Labour at public hearings in various 
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Industrial Relations—Con. 
Ont —Con. 
cities, 794, public hearings by special 
committee, 972; Provincial Federation 
of Labour (T. and L.C.) requests 
amendments to Labour Relations Act, 
501; G. W. T. Reed, appointed Vice- 
chairman, Ontario Labour Relations 
Board, 1495; Labour Relations Act 
criticized at convention of Interna- 
tional Union of United Brewery, Flour, 
Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery 
Workers, 1112; changes in Labour 
Relations Act suggested by M.L.A., 
ST e4 
Laval University’s 11th annual indus- 
trial relations convention, 669; McGill 
University’s 8th industrial relations 
conference, 822; conference on labour 
arbitration arranged by McGill Indus- 
trial Relations Centre, 396; Superior 
Court finds that Canadian Indians are 
entitled to protection of province’s 
Labour Relations Act, 877; Court of 
Queen’s Bench finds that Labour Rela- 
tions Board is required to produce 
documents when so ordered by a court, 
1080; survey of clerical workers’ wages 
and hours conducted by Montreal 
Board of Trade, 371; delay in arbitra- 
tion procedure protested by C.C.C.L., 
264; reply of Premier Duplessis, 266; 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.) 
requests right to strike when employer 
does not bargain in good faith, 28, 
other recommendations, 28-29. 
Sask.: amendment to Labour Relations Act, 
722-23; amendments to Trade Union 
Act, 1288; Supreme Court of Canada 
rules that Trade Union Act does not 
prohibit employees of competitor from 
acting on bargaining committee, 1155; 
Court of Appeal rules Labour Rela- 
tions Board cannot order the condi- 
tional reinstatement of discharged 
employee, 1031. 


Que.: 


United Kingdom 


automation must be kept in field of indus- 
trial relations—conference of T.U.C. 
white-collar unions, 256. 


U.S.A. 


recommendations of A.F. of L—C.1.0O., 60. 

representation election set aside by Labour 
Relations Board on ground employer 
required employees to wear ribbons... 
“I’m Voting No”, 1383. 

A Trade Union Inbrary—revised edition 
published by Industrial Relations Sec- 
tion, Department of Economics and 
Sociology, Princeton University, 376. 


Industrial Relations—Con. 
US.A—Con. 

labour-management relations discussed by 
President, I.A.M., in address to Min- 
nesota Society of Industrial Engineers, 
496. 

“labour and management rely too much 
on government”—remarks of Director 
of Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service, 22. 

‘negotiation by research” to settle future 
differences urged by Executive Direc- 
tor of Industrial Council of Cloak, 
Suit and Skirt Manufacturers, 22. 

Empire wr. Wood—history of carpenter’s 
union published by N.Y. State School 
of Industrial and Labour Relations, 
378. 


Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act: 


agreement reached between Association of 
Lake Carriers and employees (Great 
Lakes and St. Lawrence shipping), 626. 

amendments recommended by C.C. of L., 
45. 

resolution adopted at first constitutional 
convention of C.L.C. re check-off of 
union dues, 648. 

amendments recommended by Interna- 
tional Railway Brotherhoods, 55. 

legislative requests of T. and L.C., 40; 
reply of Prime Minister, 41. 

Hansard reference to check-off, 271; to 
certification of unions under Act, 503. 


PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND DispuTES INVESTIGATION AcT: 


Abitibi Power and Paper Company Limited, 
Port Arthur, and certain employees, 
1544. 


Abitibi Power and Paper Company Limited, 
Toronto, and certain employees, 77, 
856, 857. 


Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway 
Company, Sault Ste. Marie, and 
certain employees, 853, 1022. 

Algoma Steamships Limited, Sault Ste. 
Marie, and certain employees, 853, 
1022. 

Algoma Uranium Mines Limited, Algoma 
Mills, Ont., and certain employees, 
290, 291, 1544. 

Association of Lake Carriers, Port Col- 
borne, (Canada Steamship Lines Lim- 
ited; N. M. Paterson and Sons 
Limited; Colonial Steamships Limited; 
Hall Corporation of Canada Limited), 
and ‘certain employees, 414, 541, 686, 
856. 
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Association of Lake Carriers, Port Col- 
borne, (Canada Steamship Lines 
Limited; Upper Lakes and _ “St. 
Lawrence ‘Transportation Company 
Limited; N. M. Paterson and Sons 
Limited ; Colonial Steamships Limited ; 
Misener Holdings Limited; Hall 
Corporation of Canada Limited; 
Norris Transportation Company 
Limited; Mohawk Navigation Com- 
pany Limited; Beaconsfield Steam- 
ships Limited) and certain employees, 
291-92, 416, 542, 686, 713, 856. 

Atlantic Broadcasters Limited (Radio 
Station CJFX), Antigonish, and cer- 
tain employees, 74, 180. 

Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, Chalk 
River, and certain employees, 77, 1136, 
1272, 1544: 

Beaconsfield Steamships Limited, Montreal, 
and certain employees, 75. 

Branch Lines Limited, Sorel, and certain 
employees (Canadian Merchant Serv- 
ice Guild), 1544. 

Branch Lines Limited, Sorel, and certain 
employees (on the Cedarbranch, Elm- 
branch, Firbranch, Sprucebranch, and 


Willowbranch — National Association 
of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc.), 
683, 853. 


Brett-Young Seeds Limited, Winnipeg, and 
certain employees, 540-41, 853, 1136, 
1406, 1546, 1551. 

British Columbia Coast Steamship Service 
(C.P.R.), and certain employees, 76, 
1023-24. 

British Columbia Telephone Company, and 
certain employees, 1136, 1272. 

British Overseas Airways Corporation 
(Montreal and Dorval), and certain 
employees, 1548, 1544. 

British Yukon Navigation Company 
Limited, Whitehorse, Y.T., and certain 
employees, 414, 540. 

British Yukon Railway Company, White- 
horse, Y.T., and certain employees, 74, 
290. 

Buntain and Bell Company Limited, Char- 
lottetown, and certain employees, 77, 
684. 

Cadwell Marine Limited, Niagara Falls, and 
certain employees, 1134, 1270. 

Caledon Terminals Limited, Hamilton, and 
certain employees, 854, 1023, 1024. 

Caledon Terminals Limited, Toronto, and 
certain employees, 1024, 1543. 

Canada Steamship Lines Limited, Fort 
William and Port Arthur, and certain 
employees, 1024, 1134. 


Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 


tion Act—Con. 


Canada Steamship Lines Limited, Montreal, 
and certain employees, 683, 684, 854, 
1022; 1272; 1546. 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, Mont- 
real, and certain employees, 75, 178, 
541, 854, 1272, 1406. 

Canadian Marconi Company, Montreal, and 
certain employees, 415, 541. 

Canadian National Railways and certain 
employees (Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen), 684, 855, 1137, 1273. 

Canadian National Railways (Atlantic, 
Central and Western Regions, includ- 
ing the Newfoundland district), and 
certain employees, 854, 856, 1025. 

Canadian National Railways, and certain 
employees (on SS. Bluenose— 
Yarmouth-Bar Harbour Ferry Ser- 
vice), 414, 540, 683, 853, 1022. 

Canadian National Railways (Port Mann 
and Okanagan Lake Barge and Ferry 
Service) and Canadian National 
Steamships, and certain employees, 
684, 854, 1025. 


Canadian National Railways (Regional 
Accounting Office), and _ certain 
employees, 77. 

Canadian National Railways; Canadian 


Pacific Railway Company; Toronto, 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Com- 
pany; Ontario Northland Railway; 
and Algoma Central and Hudson Bay 
Railway, and certain employees (non- 
operating), 180, 686, 687, 856. 

Canadian National (West Indies) Steam- 
ships, Limited, Montreal, and certain 
employees, 1405, 1544. 

Canadian Oil Companies Limited, Toronto, 
and certain employees, 74. 

Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited, and 
certain employees, 76, 290, 416, 1136, 
1406, 1546. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (British 
Columbia Coast Steamship Service), 
and certain employees, 76, 178, 1023- 
24, 1543. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Eastern 
Region), and certain employees, 540, 
684. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Eastern, 
Prairie and Pacific Regions, includ- 
ing Quebec Central Railway and 
Dominion Atlantic Railway), and 
certain employees, 684, 855, 1546. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and 
certain employees (on SS. Assinzboia 
and SS. Keewatin), 1271, 1548. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company and 
certain employees in various Cana- 
dian cities, 1024. 
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Canadian Pacific Railway Company and 
certain employees (Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen), 685, 856, 1273, 
1279. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and 
certain employees (female cleaners 
and janitresses, Windsor St. Station 
offices), 688, 1022. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company and 
employees (dining, cafe and buffet 
ear), 541, 854, 1273, 1281. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and 
employees (motor messengers), 1404. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and 
certain employees (on SS. Princess 
Helene), 180. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and 
certain employees (Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Union—Canadian Pacific 
Division No. 1), 1184. 

Canadian Pacific Transport 
Limited, Winnipeg, and 
employees, 180, 186, 548. 

Canadian Transit Company, Windsor, and 
certain employees, 179. 

Cape Breton Broadcasters Limited, Sydney, 
and employees (at Radio Stations 
CJCB and CJCX), 76, 290. 

Clarke Steamship Company, Limited, Mont- 
real, and certain employees, 1544. 
Clarke Steamship Company, Limited, Sept- 
Iles, and certain employees, 74. 


Company, 
certain 


Consolidated Dennison Mines _ Limited, 
Spragge, Ont., and certain employees, 
1404, 1544. 

Cullen Stevedoring Company, Limited, 


Hamilton, and certain employees, 1023, 
1134. 

Cullen Stevedoring Company, Limited, 
and certain employees, 854, 1024, 1404. 

Davie Transportation Limited, Montreal, 
and certain employees, 74. 

Davie Transportation Limited and Guy 
Tombs Marine Services Limited, 
Montreal, and certain employees, 292. 

Detroit and Canada Tunnel Corporation, 
Detroit, Michigan, and certain 
employees, 1545. 

Dominion Coal Company Limited, Sydney, 
N‘S., and certain employees (on tug 
Empire John), 1023, 1134. 

Dominion Coal Company Limited, Sydney, 
N.S., and certain employees, 127i 
1273, 1406: 

Dominion Coal Company; A. T, O’Leary 
and Company, Limited; S. Cunard 
and Company, Limited; and R. E. 
Archibald Company, Limited, Halifax, 
and certain employees, 180. 
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Dominion Shipping Company, Limited, 
Sydney, N.S., and certain employees, 
1544. 

Dominion Steel and Coal Company, Limited, 
Sydney, N.S., and certain employees, 
1272, 1546, 1548. 

Eastboard Shipping Limited, Toronto, and 
certain employees, 1270, 1271. 

Eastern Air Lines, Inc., New York, N.Y., 
and certain employees (in Canada), 


1404, 15438. 
Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company, 
Limited, Halifax, and certain 


employees, 292, 1025, 1136, 1273, 1546. 


Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company, 
Limited, Hamilton, and certain 
employees, 1022, 1024. 

Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company, 
Montreal, and certain employees, 684, 
1136. 

Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company, 
Limited, Toronto, and _ certain 


employees, 853, 1024, 1404. 

Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited, 
Port Hope, and certain employees, 
1025. 

Elk Falls Company, Limited, Duncan Bay, 
B.C., and certain employees, 540, 684, 
1134, 1270. 

Empire Stevedoring Company, Limited, 
Vancouver, and certain employees, 
1134-35, 1404, 1543. 

Empire Stevedoring Company, Limited; 
Louis Wolfe and Sons (Vancouver) 
Limited; Canadian Stevedoring Com- 
pany Limited; Victoria and Van- 
couver Stevedoring Company, Limited; 
Western Stevedoring Company (1951) 
Limited; and certain employees, 1025, 
1186, 1406, 1407. 

Expressway Truck Lines (Canada) Limited, 
Vancouver, and certain employees, 77, 
415. 

Federal Commerce and Navigation Com- 
pany, Limited, Montreal, and certain 
employees (on Kastide), 1134, 1271. 

Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines Limited, 


Yellowknife, N.W.T., and certain 
employees, 541. 
Hamilton Shipping Company, Limited, 


Hamilton, and certain employees, 854, 
1022, 1024, 1134. 

Hamilton Tug Boat Company, Limited, 
Hamilton, and certain employees (on 
tug Prudence), 1024, 1270-71, 1543. 

Harbour Services Limited, Vancouver, and 
certain employees, 1135, 1271. 

Hill the Mover (Canada) Limited, Toronto, 


and certain employees, 854, 1134, 1272, 
1544, 
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Holden Sand and Gravel Limited, Toronto, 
and certain employees, 76, 178, 292, 
541, 685, 856, 858. 

Tron Ore Company of Canada, Sept-Iles, 
and certain employees, 75. 

Tron Ore Transport Company, Limited, 
Montreal, and certain employees, 
1404. 

Island Tug and Barge Limited, Victoria, 
and certain employees, 414, 683, 684. 

Kawartha Broadcasting Company, Limited 
(Radio Station CHEX), Peterborough, 
and certain employees, 180, 416, 1137. 

La Tribune Ltée (Radio Station CHLT), 
Sherbrooke, Que., and certain 
employees, 180, 416, 541, 1273, 1274. 

Walter Little Limited, and _ certain 
employees at Toronto, Sundridge, 
North Bay, New Liskeard, and Kirk- 
land Lake, Ont., and Rouyn, Que., 
1135, 1404, 1544. 

Macdonald Hotel (C.N.R.), Edmonton, and 
certain employees, 76, 179, 290, 540. 

Marathon Corporation of Canada Limited, 
Port Arthur, and certain employees, 
1404, 1543. 
Marine Industries Limited, Montreal, and 
certain employees, 1136, 1271. 
Marine ‘Industries Limited, Sorel, and 
certain employees, 76. 

Minshull Storage and Van Limited, Halifax, 
and certain employees, 683, 1022, 1272, 
1405. 

Mohawk Navigation Company, Limited, 
Montreal, and certain employees, 76, 
178. 

Motorways (Quebec) Limited, Montreal, 
and certain employees, 1272, 1404, 
1544. 

Napierville Junction Railway, Montreal, 
and certain employees, 1544. 

National Harbours Board, Halifax, and 
certain employees, 1404. 

Newfoundland Employers’ Association 
Limited, St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
and certain employees, 684, 854, 1136. 

Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto Rail- 
way, and certain employees, 1136, 1405. 

Northern Construction Company and J. W. 
Stewart Limited, and certain 
employees, 74, 75, 76, 178, 179, 291, 
540, 683, 1022. 

Northern Transportation Company, Limited, 
Edmonton, and certain employees, 
1134, 1270. 

Northland Navigation Company, Limited, 
Vancouver, and certain employees, 
1272, 1543. 
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Northwest Freightways Limited, Dawson 
Creek, B.C., and certain employees, 
853. 

Nova Scotian Hotel (C.N.R.), Halifax, and 
certain employees, 77, 180, 292, 686, 
Valier ike 

Oka Sand and Gravel, Inc., Montreal, and 
certain employees, 77, 543, 1274. 

Ontario Northland Railway, and certain 
employees, 77. 

Ottawa Transportation Commission, Ottawa, 
and certain employees, 77, 292. 
Owen Sound ‘Transportation Company 
Limited, Owen Sound, and certain 
employees (on Norgoma, Norisle and 

Normac), 1024, 1134. 

Pacific Tanker Company, Limited, Van- 
couver, and certain employees, 1135, 
ils 

Pacific Western Air Lines Limited, Van- 
couver, and certain employees, 414, 
853. 

Packers Steamship Company, Limited, Van- 
couver, and certain employees, 1270, 
are 

Patricia Transportation Company, Limited, 
and certain employees (in Ontario), 
1024, 1134. 

Patricia Transportation Company, Limited, 
and certain employees (in Winnipeg), 
1024, 1134. 

John F. Phair, Edmonton, and certain 
employees, 540, 1270. 

Polymer Corporation Limited, Sarnia, and 
certain employees, 1545. 

Pronto Uranium Mines Limited, Algoma 
Mills, Ont., and certain employees, 
541, 1544. 

Quebee and Ontario Transportation Com- 
pany Limited, Montreal, and certain 
employees, 76, 178, 414, 684, 1270, 1272. 

Quebec Central Transportation Limited, 
Sherbrooke, and certain employees, 
1545, 1546. 

Quebee North Shore and Labrador Rail- 
way, Sept-Iles, and certain employees, 
14; 15,4008 L/S 35a 200: 

Quebec Paper Sales and Transportation 
Company, Limited, Donnacona, and 
certain employees, 74, 415, 541, 542, 
686, 1136, 1274. 

Radio Saguenay Limited, Jonquiére, and 
certain employees, 683, 1022, 1272. 

Radio Saint Boniface Limitée, and 
employees (at Radio Station CKSB), 
76, 179. 

Railway Express Agency, Inc., New York, 
N.Y., and certain employees, 179, 
1025, 1136. 
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J. Herve Ravary, Montreal, and certain 
employees (cleaners in buildings of 
C.B.C. in Montreal), 1272, 1543. 
Saguenay Terminals Limited, Port Alfred, 


and certain employees, 854, 1025, 
1272-73, 1273, 1406, 1408, 1409. 

St. Charles Transportation Company, 
Limited, Montreal, and _ certain 
employees, 1544. 

St. Charles Transportation Company, 
Limited, Quebec, and certain 


employees, 180, 182, 686. 

Sea Traders, Limited, Halifax, and certain 
employees, 74. 

Security Storage Company, Limited, Winni- 
peg, and certain employees (Highway 
Division), 76, 290. 

Shawinigan Falls Broadcasting Company, 
Limited, and certain employees, 684, 
1272, 1406. 

Shawinigan Falls Railway 
Shawinigan Falls, and 
employees, 1022, 1134. 

Shell Canadian Tankers Limited, Toronto, 
and certain employees (on MV 
Western Shell), 1270, 1272. 

Sherbrooke Telegram Printing and Pub- 
lishing Company (Radio Station 
CKTS), Sherbrooke, and _ certain 
employees, 180, 1545. 

Shipping Federation of British Columbia, 
Vancouver, and certain employees, 
415, 541, 686, 716, 856, 1405. 

Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., and 
certain employees, 77, 292. 

Sincennes-McNaughton Lines, Limited, 
Montreal, and certain employees, 76, 
178. 

Terminal Warehouses Limited, Toronto, and 
certain employees, 1024, 1404. 

Guy Tombs Marine Services Limited, and 
Davie Transportation Limited, Mont- 
real, and certain employees, 74, 292, 
541, 686. 

Toronto Terminals Railway Company, 
Toronto, and certain employees, 76, 
178. 

Toronto Towing and Salvage Company, 
Limited, and certain employees (on 
tugs H. J. Dizon, J. C. Stewart and 
HT. DONGeA) ALis5: 

Toronto Towing and Salvage Company, 
Limited, Toronto, and certain 
employees (Great Lakes and Eastern 
District), 1404. 


Terminal, 
certain 


Trans-Canada Air Lines, and _ certain 
employees, 684, 854. 
Transit Tankers and Terminals Limited, 


and certain employees, 75. 
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Valley Camp Coal Company of Canada 


Limited, Toronto, and _ certain 
employees (on Valley Camp), 1135, 
1270. 


Vancouver Hotel Company, Limited (C.N.R. 
and C.P.R.), and certain employees, 
fel 

Wabash Railroad Company (Buffalo Divi- 
sion, Lines East of Detroit), and 
certain employees, 1544. 

West Indies Wharf, Vancouver, and certain 
employees (United Keno Hill Mines 
Limited, and Cassiar Asbestos Cor- 
poration Limited), 414, 1543. 

Western Ontario Broadcasting Company, 
Limited, and certain employees, 
(CKLW and CKLW-TV), Windsor, 
083;7850: 1023, 91270helto. a: 

Westriver Ore Transports, Limited, Mont- 
real, and certain employees, 1404. 
Westward Shipping Limited, Vancouver, and 

certain employees, 77, 415. 

Winnipeg Electric Company, Winnipeg, and 
certain employees, 540. 

Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, Wyan- 
dotte, Michigan, and certain employees 
(on Fighting Island), 74. 

F. M. Yorke and Sons, Limited, Vancouver, 
and certain employees, 683, 853. 
Yorkwood Shipping Company, Limited, 
Hamilton, and certain employees, 854, 

1023, 1024. 

Young and Gore Tugboats Limited, Van- 
couver, and certain employees, 414, 
683, 684. 


Agreements Resulting from Proceedings 
Under the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act: 

Abitibi Power and Paper Company, Limited, 
Toronto, and employees, 856. 

Association of Lake Carriers, and employees 
(Great Lakes and St. Lawrence shipp- 
ing), 626. 

Association of Lake Carriers, Port Col- 
borne, (Canada Steamship Lines Lim- 
ited, N. M. Paterson and _ Sons 
Limited; Colonial Steamships Limited 
and Hall Corporation of Canada Lim- 
ited), and employees, 626, 856. 

Association of Lake Carriers, Port Colborne, 
(Canada Steamship Lines Limited; 
Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence Trans- 
portation Company Limited; N. M. 
Paterson and Sons Limited; Colonial 
Steamships Limited; Misener Hold- 
ings Limited; Hall Corporation of 
Canada Limited; Norris Transporta- 
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Agreements Resulting from Proceedings 
Under the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act—Con. 

Association of Lake Carriers—Con. 


tion Company Limited; Mohawk 
Navigation Company, and Beacons- 
field Steamships Limited), and em- 
ployees, 626, 856. 

Atlantic Broadcasters Limited (Radio Sta- 
tion CJFX), Antigonish, N.S., and 
certain employees, 292. 

Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, Chalk 
River, and certain employees, 77. 

Buntain and Bell Company, Limited, Char- 
lottetown, and certain employees, 77. 

Canada Steamship Lines, Limited, Montreal, 
and certain employees, 854. 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, and 
certain employees, 541, 854. 

Canadian Marconi Company, Montreal, and 
certain employees, 541. 

Canadian National Railways (Atlantic, Cen- 
tral and Western Regions, including 
Newfoundland District), and certain 
employees, 1025. 

Canadian National Railways (Port Mann 
and Okanagan Lake Barge and Ferry 
Service), 854, 1025. 


Canadian National Railways (Regional 
Accounting Office), and certain em- 
ployees, 77. 

Canadian National Railways; Canadian 


Pacific Railway Company; Toronto, 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Com- 
pany; Ontario Northland Railway; 
and Algoma Central and Hudson Bay 
Railway, and certain employees, 856. 

Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited, and cer- 
tain employees, 416. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company and 
certain employees (on SS. Princess 
Helene), 180. 

Canadian Pacific Transport Company, Lim- 
ited, (C.P.R.) Winnipeg, and certain 
employees, 543. 

Cape Breton Broadcasters Limited, and cer- 
tain employees, 1025, 1405. 

Clarke Steamships Limited, Montreal; 
Albert G. Baker Limited, Quebec; 
Quebec Terminals Limited, Quebec, 
and certain employees, 1025. 

Dominion Coal Company, Limited, A. T. 
O’Leary and Company, 8. Cunard and 
Company, Limited, and R. E. Archi- 
bald Company, Limited, Halifax, and 
certain employees, 292. 

Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company, Lim- 
ited, Halifax, and certain employees, 
292. 

Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company, 
Limited, Montreal, and certain em- 
ployees, 1136. 





Agreements’ Resulting from Proceedings 


Under the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act—Con. 


Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited, 
Port Hope, and employees, 1025. 
Empire Stevedoring Company, Limited; 
Louis Wolfe and Sons (Vancouver) 
Limited; Canada Stevedoring Com- 
pany Limited; Western Stevedoring 
Company Limited; Victoria-Vancou- 
ver Stevedoring Company Limited; 

and certain employees, 1406. 

Expressway Truck Lines (Canada) Limited, 
Vancouver, and employees, 415. 

Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines Limited, 
Yellowknife, N.W.T., and _ certain 
employees, 541. 

Holden Sand and Gravel Limited, Toronto, 
and employees, 856. 

Kawartha Broadcasting Company Limited 
(Radio Station CHEX), Peterborough, 
and certain employees, 1137. 

La Tribune Limitée (Radio Station CHLT), 
Sherbrooke, and certain employees, 
1546. 

Minshull Storage and Van Lines, Halifax, 
and certain employees, 1405. 

Newfoundland Employers’ Association Lim- 
ited (coal and salt boats), St. John’s, 
and certain employees, 1136. 

Newfoundland Employers’ Association Lim- 
ited (general cargo operators), St. 
John’s, and certain employees, 1136. 

Newfoundland Employers’ Association Lim- 
ited (Newfoundland Coal Company 
Limited), and employees, 854. 

Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto Rail- 
way, and certain employees, 1405. 

Nova Scotian Hotel, Halifax (Canadian 
National Hotels Limited), and cer- 
tain employees, 11387. 

Ontario Northland Railways, and certain 
employees, 77. 

Ottawa Transportation Commission, and 
certain employees, 292. 

Quebec and Ontario Transportation Com- 
pany Limited, Montreal, and certain 
employees, 684. 

St. Charles Transportation Company Lim- 
ited, Quebec, and certain employees, 
686. 

Sherbrooke Telegram Printing and Publish- 
ing Company (Radio Station CKTS), 
Sherbrooke, and certain employees, 
1545. 

Shipping Federation of British Columbia 
and employees, 856. 

Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., Saint 
John, N.B., and certain employees, 
292. 

Guy Tombs Marine Services Limited, and 
Davie Transportation Limited, Mont- 
real, and certain employees, 1546. 
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Agreements Resulting from Proceedings 

Under the Industrial Relations and 

Disputes Investigation Act—Con. 

Trans-Canada Air Lines and certain em- 
ployees, 854, 1025, 1136. 

Vancouver Hotel Company, Limited (C.N.R. 

and C.P.R.), and certain employees, 


rie 
Westward Shipping Limited, Vancouver, 
and certain employees, 415. 


Industrial Standards: 


Nfid.— 
enactment of Act recommended by Federa- 


tion of Labour (T. and L.C.), 381. 


Industrial Standards Act (Alberta): 
summary of agreements, 1567. 


Industrial Standards Act (New Brunswick) : 
summary of agreements, 1567. 


Industrial Standards Act (Nova Scotia): 
summary of agreements, 85, 1567. 


Industrial Standards Act (Ontario): 
summary of agreements, 85, 1145, 1567. 
amendments to Act ve representation for 

labour and management recommended 
by Provincial Federation of Labour 
(Tange iaa,) woue: 


Industrial Standards Act (Saskatchewan): 
summary of agreements, 869. 


Industrial Transportation: 
See Transportation. 


Industrial Welfare: 
text of 1.L.0. recommendation concerning 
welfare facilities for workers, 1018. 


Canada 


changes in collective agreements providing 
pension and welfare plans, 719. 

partial payment of plans by operators 
sought by C.L.C. unions in shipbuild- 
ing industry, 963. 


United Kingdom 


1954 report of Chief Inspector of Fac- 
tories, 530. 


U.S.A. 


office workers’ salaries rise faster than 


plant workers, 1118. 


Industry: 

Canadian members of Duke of Edinburgh’s 
Study Conference on the Human 
Problems of Industrial Communities 
within the Commonwealth and Em- 
pire, 154, 793. 


Canada 


concern over “increased American control 
of Canadian industries” expressed in 
TL, and’ L:C—C.Crot L. bnet' te Royal 
Commission on Canada’s Economic 
Prospects, 387. 

Hansard reference to decentralization of 
industry, 382. 

industrialization’s impact studied at con- 
ference arranged by School of Social 
Work, University of Toronto, 1366. 

number of women employed in 1954, 70. 

shift in job opportunities from agriculture 
to industry, 428. 

Que.: proceedings of study meeting of Pro- 

fessional Association of Industrialists, 
971. 


Inflation: 
United Kingdom 


rail workers granted wage increase, 153. 


Injunctions: 
Canada 


recommendation of C.C. of L., 47. 
C.L.C. to seek prohibition of, 644; resolu- 
tion adopted at first constitutional 
convention, 648. 
The Labour Injunction in British 
Columbia 1946-1955—digest of book 
prepared by Prof. A. W. R. Carrothers, 
1502; resolution adopted by Federation 
of Labour (C.L.C.), 1490. 
recommendation of Federation of 
Labour re labour disputes, 1254. 
Nfld.: Supreme Court refuses injunction to 
restrain truckers’ union from _ inter- 
fering with member’s “right to work”, 
421. 


B.Ge 


N.B= 


Installations: 
See Electrical Installations. 


Institute of Public 
Canada: 

utilization of human resources—text of 

paper delivered at conference of In- 

stitute by J. P. Francis, Federal 
Department of Labour, 1381. 


Administration of 





Insurance: 
Canada 


number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in Canada, 1955, 1565; in 
1946, 1953 and 1954, 83. 


group life insurance provisions for em- 
ployees in motor vehicles and parts 
industry, 107; in public utilities, 1053. 

plant employees in establishments report- 
ing pension and insurance plans, 1303, 
1304. 

msurance plans in certain industries— 
motor vehicles and parts, 107. 
office workers in manufacturing, 1434. 
primary textile industry, 433. 


Que.: 96 per cent of office employees in 
Montreal area covered by health in- 
surance, 377. 


U.S.A. 


provisions of new agreement reached be- 
tween steel companies and United 
Steelworkers, 956. 


Interest Rates: 
Canada 


recommendations of C.C. of L. re small 
personal, farm improvement and fisher- 
men’s boat loans, 47. 


International Affairs: 
Canada 


C.C.C.L. legislative memorandum, 48. 

recommendations of C.C. of L., 43; reply 
of Prime Minister, 47. 

“International Policy”—resolutions adopt- 
ed at first constitutional convention 
OL. Gt Cs 650, 


International Association of Fire Fighters: 
23rd biennial convention, 1114. 


International Association of Machinists: 
24th convention, 1365. 


settlement of jurisdictional disputes estab- 
lished in agreement reached between 
International Association of Machi- 
nists and International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders, Black- 
smiths, Forgers and Helpers, 1116. 

no union opposition to automation— 
remarks of Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 
Canadian Minister of Labour, at con- 
vention of J.A.M., 1229. 
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International Association of Machinists— 


Con. 

labour-management relations discussed by 
President, I.A.M., in address to Min- 
nesota Society of Industrial Engineers, 
496. 

“labour must share in fruits of progress’”— 
president’s address to Minnesota 
Society of Industrial Engineers, 514. 


International Association of Personnel in 
Employment Security: 


43rd annual convention, 1003. 

manager of Cornwall, Ontario office of 
N.E.S. runner-up for Award of Merit 
of LA.P.E.S.. 493: 


International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, 
Iron Shipbuilders, Blacksmiths, For- 
gers and Helpers: 

settlement of jurisdictional disputes estab- 
lished in agreement reached between 
International Association of Machi- 
nists and International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders, Black- 
smiths, Forgers and Helpers, 1116. 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers: 


U.S.A. 


clauses to protect public utility workers 
against job displacement by automa- 
tion, won by two unions, 953. 


International Brotherhood of Paper Makers: 
merger with United Paperworkers of 
America, 1493. 


International Brotherhood of Paper Mill 
Unions: 
convention proceedings of Quebec and 
Eastern Canada Council, 375. 


International Brotherhood of Teamsters: 


“underhanded domination” of Canadian 
union by United States leaders pro- 
tested by president of Toronto local 
938—resignation rejected, 491. 

local that violates no-strike edict of Inter- 
national Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters 
within N.Y. state council area liable to 
fine, 886. 

provisions of four-year agreement signed 
by N.Y. local of Brotherhood, 1117. 

withdrawal of International Longshore- 
men’s Association from “working alli- 
ance” with... International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, 491. 

Teamsters and Mine-Mill sign mutual 
assistance pact, 27. 
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International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions: 

C. H. Millard, Vice-president, C.L.C., etc., 
appointed Director of Organization, 
961. 

comprehensive study of economic and 
social repercussions of automation 
requested by I.C.F.T.U., 257. 

requests discussion of automation’s social 
and economic repercussions by E.C.O. 
S.0.C. of the United Nations, 514. 

full support by C.L.C., 644; resolution 
adopted at first constitutional conven- 
tion, 655. 

resolution on international trade union 
relations, defeated at convention of 
British T.U.C., 1260. 


International Congress of Business and 
Professional Women: 


re first International Congress, 631. 


International Federation of Business and 
Professional Women: 


seventh triennial conference, 1000. 
seminar on relations of the I.F.B.P.W. 
with the United Nations, 1001. 


International Federation of Christian Trade 
Unions: 
remarks of Dr. Gerard Thormann, repre- 
sentative with C.C.C.L., at 35th con- 
vention of C.C.C.L., 1389. 


International Fibre Board Limited: 


wage increases and other benefits won by 
Company in two-year labour agree- 
ment, 369. 


International Labour Organization: 


1955 another good year for world labour— 
review of labour scene by David A. 
Morse, Director-General, 287. 

“Employment and Unemployment: Gov- 
ernment Policies since 1950”—I.L.O. 
studies governments’ unemployment 
measures, 12388. 

ratification of Convention concerning food 
and catering for crews on board ship, 
1541. 

findings of experts on human and indus- 
trial relations from 16 different coun- 
tries—report to Director-General of 
Talo satis? 

Jordan becomes 71st member of I.L.0., 176. 

Paraguay becomes 77th member of ILO, 
1229. 

opposition voiced to suggested United 
States withdrawal, 538. 

report of I.L.0. Committee on Forced 
Labour, 536. 


International Labour Organization—Con. 


independent ad hoc committee on forced 
labour established, 175. 

United States said unwilling to support. 
forced labour convention, 288. 

Sixth Regional Conference of American 
States Members, 1268, 1400. 

I.L.0. establishes basic list of dangerous 
substances that should be labelled 
uniformly throughout the world, 1541. 

meeting of experts on women’s employ- 
ment from 11 countries—recommenda- 
tions re vocational training, 1540. 

I.L.0. seminar discusses vocational train- 
ing, 851. 

I.L.O. reports progress in inquiry into 
employers’ and workers’ freedom, 175. 

U.N. Committee to discuss discrimination 
in employment, 176. 

employer participation in I.L.O. for one 
more year, voted by Industrial Rela- 
tions Committee of N.A.M., 214. 

Director of Apprenticeship, New Bruns- 
wick Department of Labour, to act 
as I.L.O. technical adviser on appren- 
ticeship to Government of Burma, 955. 

pamphlet Canada and the I.L.0., written 
by V. C. Phelan, Director, Canada 
Branch, I.L.O., 1494. 

performers’ rights convention drafted by 
group of I.L.O. experts, 1132. 

appointment of Ernest Bell as Chief of 
1.L.0. Workers’ Relations Service, 176. 

appointment of Francis Blanchard, of 
France, as Assistant Director-General 
of L.O:, 1132: | 

Dr. Francis Wolf, of France, named Chief 
of Legal Division, 288. 

recommendations of C.C.C.L. re Interna- 
tional Labour Conference, 50; reply of 
Prime Minister, 52. 

Governing Body— 
130th session, 72. 
131st session—proceedings, 535. 
132nd session—proceedings, 1131. 

Thirty-ninth Conference— 
agenda, 534, 681. 
summary of proceedings, 839, 1009. 
Canadian delegation, 681, 842. 
three new members—Tunisia, the 

Sudan and Morocco, admitted to 


D.O), 847. 
Preparatory Technical Maritime Con- 
ference— 


Canadian delegates, 1268. 
Industrial Committees— 
Building, Civil Engineering and Public 
Works: 
fifth session, 847. 
Coal Mines: 
sixth session, 850; correction, 1118. 
Petroleum: 
fifth session, 537. 
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Labour Organization—Con. 
Publications and Reports— 
vocational guidance and training of 
women, 1536. 
additional list of publications issued 
by International Labour Office, 
176. 


International 


International Longshoremen’s Association: 


withdrawal of I.L.A. from “working alli- 
ance” with... International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, 491. 


International Molders’ and Foundry Work- 
ers’ Union of North America: 


convention, 1115. 


International Nickel Company: 
jobless pay plan rejected by U.S.W.A., 
38; 


International Nickel Company of Canada: 


despite altered status, Mine-Mill union 
retains rights—decision of Ontario 
Labour Relations Board, 628. 
International Photo Engravers’ Union of 
North America: 


55th annual convention, 1114. 


International Railway Brotherhoods: 


Dominion legislative program of National 
Legislative Committee, 52. 

Labour Day message of J. G. McLean, 
Chairman, National Legislative Com- 
mittee, 970. 

number of workers under agreement, 294. 

International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers: 


despite altered status, Muine-Mill union 
retains rights—decision of Ontario 
Labour Relations Board, 628. 

certification as bargaining agent for em- 
ployees at four gold mines, 801. 

Teamsters and Mine-Mill sign mutual 
assistance pact, 27. 


International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Dis- 
tillery Workers: 


34th biennial convention, 1112. 


Investment: 
Canada 


Private and Public Investment in Canada: 
Outlook, 1956, report prepared by 
DB. of S. and Department of Trade 
and Commerce, 253. 


Ireland: 


national trade union centre proposed by 
Irish Trades Union Congress and Con- 
gress of Irish Unions, 28. 


Italy: 


Third International Congress of the Inter- 
national Catholic Secretariat for 
Technologists, Agriculturists and Eco- 
nomists, held at Montallegro, 376. 


Jewish Labour Committee of Canada: 
10th anniversary of appointment of Na- 


tional Director, 1235. 
Jewish Vocational Service: 
Canada 
reports young people lack knowledge in 
seeking employment, 627. 


Job Discrimination: 
See Discrimination. 


Job Displacement: 
Canada 


lack of trained workers delays automa- 
tion—article published in ‘Toronto 
Telegram, 954. 


U.S.A. 


clauses to protect public utility workers, 
won by two unions—International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers and 
Utility Workers Union of America, 
953. 


Job Seeking: 


Canada 


young people lack knowledge in seeking 
employment—report of Jewish Voca- 
tional Service, Toronto, 627. 


Job Transfer: 
See Labour Transference. 


Jobless Benefits: 
U.S.A. 


legal decisions on payment of severance 
pay and jobless benefits, 1266. 
See also Unemployment Insurance. 


Jobless Insurance: 
See Unemployment Insurance. 
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Jodoin, Claude, President, Canadian Labour 
Congress: 


initial presidential address at convention 
of Canadian Labour Congress, 637. 


proposes federal-provincial conference on 
educational problems, 1358. 


Labour Day message, 969. 
New Year’s message, 1486. 


remarks at convention of New Brunswick 
Federation of Labour, 1252; of Quebec 
Federation of Labour, 1386. 


extracts from address at 39th session of 
International Labour Conference, 840. 


Jordan: 
becomes 7ist member of I.L.O., 176. 


Journeymen Barbers, Hairdressers, Cosme- 


tologists and Proprietors’ Union 
(A.F. of L.): 
consolidation with Barber and Beauty 


Union (C.1.0.), 964. 


Jurisdictional Disputes: 
See Industrial Disputes. 


Jurisdictional Problems: 


U.S.A. 


A.F. of L.-C.1.0. seeks policy on jurisdic- 
tional problems, affecting affiliates of 
Industrial Union Department and 
Building and Construction Trades 
Department, 963. 


Juvenile Employment: 


Canada 


young people lack knowledge in seeking 
employment—report of Jewish Voca- 
tional Service, Toronto, 627. 

Man.: recommendation of provincial labour 
bodies in joint submission to Winnipeg 
Chamber of Commerce, 156. 

N.B.: regulations under Mining Act re em- 
ployment of girls, 303. 


Krusen, Dr. Frank H., Mayo Clinic and 
Mayo Foundation: 


The Community and the Rehabilitation 
of its Disabled Citizens—address at 
inauguration of campaign to raise 
funds for Rehabilitation Institute of 
Montreal, 285. 


Labour Acts: 
Alta.— 

new Regulation No. 1 (1956) under Alberta 
Labour Act re change of name by 
certified trade union, 1583; Alberta 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.) 
requests amendments to Labour Act, 
266. 


Labour Briefs: 
See Trade Unions; various subject head- 
ings. 


Labour Code: 


See National Labour 
Labour Code. 


Provincial 


Code; 


Labour Councils: 
Canada 


mergers of trades and labour councils, 490, 

963, 1113; 1233, 1862, 1493. 

B.C:: merger of’ T..and L.C. and C.C. of. L. 

labour councils into Vancouver— 

Lower Mainland Trades and Labour 

Council, 490. 

merger of Oshawa and district labour 

councils, 674. 

Sask.: merger terms approved by Saskatoon 
labour councils, 797. 


Ont.: 


Labour Contracts: 
See Agreements; Fair Wages. 


Labour Day: 
Canada 


Labour Day message of Hon. Milton F. 
Gregg, Minister of Labour, 968. 

messages of labour leaders—Claude Jodoin, 
President, C.L.C., 969; J. G. McLean, 
chairman, National Legislative Com- 
mittee, International Railway Brother- 
hoods, 970; Gerard Picard, General 
President, C.C.C.L., 971. 


Labour Departments and Bureaus: 


Canada 


establishment and functions of federal 
Department of Labour Library, 168. 

material on automation in books and 
periodicals in Department of Labour 
Library, 906. 

selected bibliography on labour literature 
(novels, plays, poetry) in Department 
of Labour Library, 1067. 

1956 research grants under Labour Depart- 
ment—University Research Program, 
834. 
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Labour Departments and Bureaus—Con. 
Canada—Con. 


Conference on Prevention of Work Acci- 
dents in Government Departments and 
Crown Agencies sponsored by Depart- 
ment of Labour and Civil Service 
Commission, 675. 

Occupations of University Women—results 
of questionnaire addressed by Women’s 
Bureau, Department of Labour, to 
members of Canadian Federation of 
University Women, 1511. 

J. A. Blanchette, M.P., appointed Parlia- 
mentary Assistant to Minister of 
Labour, 254. 

Advisory Committee on Professional Man- 
power convened to study subject of 
professional and scientific manpower, 
254. 

NS.: appointment of Stephen T. Pyke, as 
Minister of Labour and Minister of 
Public Works, 1495. 


Australia 


report of Department of Labour Advisory 
Council, on productivity, 376. 


Labour Force: 
Canada 


survey of employment in 1955, 32-36. 

winter employment of 75 per cent of 
labour force on St. Lawrence Seaway, 
predicted, 17. 

demands of civilization outrunning labour 
forcee—Donald P. Campbell, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, in 
address to C.M.A., 953. 


U.S.A. 


employment in 1955, 370. 

1954-1955 statistics, 23. 

45 per cent increase in number of working 
women in 15 years, 631. 

shortage of skilled workers reported, 163. 


Labour Income: 


Canada 


statistics, 161, 499, 1361. 
increase in labour income in 1955, 17, 255. 
Hansard reference, 383. 


Labour Legislation: 


implications of technological progress—text 
of address by Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Standards and _ Statistics, 
United States Department of Labour, 
to. CA ALLA e375; 


Labour Legislation—C on. 


Canada 

legislation enacted by Parliament at 1956 
session, 1568. 

highhghts of labour laws enacted by pro- 
vincial legislatures (N.B., Sask., B.C., 
N.S., and Man.), in 1956, 721. 

recent regulations, Federal and/or Provin- 
cial legislation, 88, 1938, 298, 424, 549, 
T2BIES (ol Oo we, 1159, 1290.9 1417.7. 158ie 

conference of C.A.A.L.L., 1423. 

implications of technological progress—text 
of address by Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Standards and _ Statistics, 
United States Department of Labour, 
ta. CyArAl a Tt 1375: 

summary of book by Prof. Harold A. 
Logan, on State Intervention and 
Assistance in Collective Bargaining in 
Canada, 19438-1954, 1239, 1242. 

Hansard reference, 166. 

establishment of National Labour Code 
urged by C.C. of L., 45. 

C.L.C. to seek uniform legislation through- 
out Canada, 644. 

legislative recommendations of T. and 
L.C., 40. 

Alta.: legislation enacted in 1956, 1571. 


B.C.: highlights of labour laws enacted in 
1956, 721; legislation enacted in 1956, 
870. 

Man.: highlights of labour laws enacted in 
1956, 721; legislation enacted in 1956, 
1146. 

N.B.: highlights of labour laws enacted in 
1956, 721; legislation enacted in 1956, 
874. 

Nfid.: legislation enacted in 1956, 1412; 
legislative proposals before Labour 
Legislation Review Committee, 380. 

N‘S.: highlights of labour laws enacted in 
1956, 721; legislation enacted in 1956, 
1026. 

Ont.: legislation enacted in 1956, 1410; 
changes in Labour Relations Act sug- 
gested by M.L.A., 372. 

P.EI.: legislation enacted in 1956, 1413. 

Que.: legislation enacted in 1955-56, 1289; 
labour laws must not favour one 
party—Professional Association of In- 
dustrialists, 1496. 

Sask.: highlights of labour laws enacted in 
1956, 721; legislation enacted in 1956, 
1286. 


U.S.A. 


enactment of recommendations to Con- 
gress urged by President Eisenhower, 
164. 
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Labour Legislation—Con. 
US.A—Con. 

implications of technological progress—text 
of address by Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Standards and _ Statistics, 
United States Department of Labor, 
to Canadian Association of Adminis- 
trators of Labour Legislation, 1375. 


See also various subject headings. 


Labour-Management Co-operation: 
annotated bibliography with some _his- 
torical notes on guaranteed wages and 
supplemental unemployment benefits 
in Canada and the United States, 1244. 


Canada 


14th annual convention of Personnel Asso- 
ciation of Toronto, 677. 

annotated bibliography with some _his- 
torical notes on guaranteed wages and 
supplemental unemployment benefits 
in Canada and the United States, pre- 
pared by federal Department of 
Labour, 1244. 


B.C.: Labour-Management Safety Conference 
held by paper industry, 374. 

Man.: Flin Flon L.M.P.C. completes ten 
years of operation, 1538. 

Ont.: 14th annual convention of Personnel 
Association of Toronto, 677. 

Que.: recommendation of C.C.C.L. re ship- 


building, 1395. 


India 


proposed establishment of joint manage- 
ment councils, 373. 


U.S.A. 


annotated bibliography with some _his- 
torical notes on guaranteed wages and 
supplemental unemployment benefits, 
1244. 

labour-management relations discussed by 
President, I.A.M., in address to Min- 
nesota Society of Industrial Engineers, 
496. 

“negotiation by research” to settle future 
differences urged by Executive Direc- 
tor of Industrial Council of Cloak, Suit 
and Skirt Manufacturers, 22. 

“labour and management rely too much on 
government”—remarks of Director of 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service, 22. 


Labour-Management Production Commit- 


tees: 


Canada 


Teamwork in Industry—monthly report on 
activities of L.M.P.C.s—73, 177, 289, 
413, 539, 682, 852, 1133, 1269, 1403, 1542. 


Labour Officials: 


Canada 


resignations, appointments and deaths, 500. 
Labour Organization: 


Canada 


recommendations of C.C. of L. re govern- 
ment employees, 45. 


resolutions adopted by C.L.C. directed 
by Committee on Organization at 
C.C.C.L5U.M.W.A.and:0:.B:05) 650: 


re organization of office workers—proceed- 
ings of policy conference of U.S.W.A. 
(Canadian district), 624, 625. 


U.S.A. 


problems of organization dealt with at 
meeting of A.F. of L—C.1.0. Execu- 
tive Council, 797. 


recommendation of A.F. of L—C.L.O., 60. 


Labour Organizations: 
See Trade Unions. 


Labour Papers: 
See Publications. 


Labour Permits: 
Man— 


recommendations of provincial labour 
bodies in joint submission to Winnipeg 
Chamber of Commerce, 156. 


Labour Publications: 
See Publications. 


Labour Relations: 


See Industrial Relations. 
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Labour Representation: 
Canada 


C.L.C. to seek adequate representation for 
Labour on all Government Boards, 
etc., 644. 
recommendation of International Railway 
Brotherhoods, 55. 
B.C.: resolution adopted by Federation of 
Labour (C.L.C.), 1489. 


Labour Standards: 
Canada 


summary of 1955 edition of Provincial La- 
bour Standards, published by Federal 
Department of Labour, 284. 


Labour Supply: 
See Employment; Engineering; Man- 
power; Technical Education. 


Labour Transference: 
Canada 


shift in job opportunities from agriculture 
to industry, 428. 

General Motors of Canada and U.A.W.— 
provisions of new agreement re inter- 
plant job transfer, 279. 

international movement of farm labour 
discussed at 13th federal-provincial 
farm labour conference, 64. 


Labour Unions: 
See Trade Unions. 


Labour Unity: 


several union mergers expected in 1956, 
in Canada and the United States, 260. 


Canada 


merger creates Canadian Labour Congress 
—founding convention, 489. 
CC.C.L. in favour of principle of affi- 
lation to C.L.C., 370, 1387, 1390. 
Civil Service merger talks—preliminary 
negotiations towards union of federal 
civil servants, 799. 

mergers of trades and labour councils, 490, 
963, 1113, 1233, 13862, 1493. 

resolutions adopted by C.L.C. directed by 
Committee on Organization at C.C.- 
C.L., U.M:W.A. and O.B.U., 650. 

C.C. of L. approves merger of National 
Union of Public Service Employees 
and Ontario Hydro Electric Em- 
ployees’ Association, 162. 


Labour Unity—Con. 


Canada—Con. 


several union mergers expected in 1956, 
260. 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen to seek affiliation with 
C.L.C. and A.F, of L—C.1.0., 953. 

merger of Ontario Hydro Employees’ As- 
sociation with National Union of 
Public Service Employees (C.C. of 
PS Re 

affilhation agreement between Radio and 
Television Employees of Canada and 
National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, 163. 

Teamsters and Mine ‘Mill sign mutual as- 
sistance pact, 27. 

Hansard references to certification of 
unions under I.R.D.I. Act, 503. 


Alta.: formation of Alberta Federation of 
Labour—merger of T. and L.C. Alberta 
Federation of Labour and C.C. of L. 
Industrial Federation of Labour of 
Alberta, 1261. 


B.C.: merger convention of Federation of 
Labour (C.L.C.), 1489; resolution 
adopted by Federation of Labour 
(C.C. of It) ré T.and: .C.-—-C.C._ of 
L. merger, 31; merger of T. and LC. 
and C.C. of L. labour councils into 
Vancouver—Lower Mainland Trades 
and Labour Council, 490. 

Man.: merger of local bodies of C.C.L. and 
O.B.U. into Manitoba Federation of 
Labour, 1490. 

N.B.: merger of four city police unions into 
provincial body—New Brunswick As- 
sociation of Policemen, 1233; resolu- 
tion adopted at convention of N.B. 
Council of Labour, 1125; at NB. 
Federation of Labour, 1253. 

Nfid.: convention proceedings of Newfound- 
land Federation of Labour, 1006. 

NS.: merger of N. S. Provincial Federation 
of Labour (T. and L.C.) with NSS. 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 
1491; convention report of N.S. Fed- 
eration of Labour, 1126. 

Ont.: merger with Ontario Provincial Fed- 
eration of Labour (T. and L.C.), voted 
at convention of Ontario Federation 
of Labour (C.C. of L.), 282; merger 
of Ontario Hydro Employees Associa- 
ation with National Union of Public 
Service Employees (C.-C. of L.), 27, 
162; merger of Oshawa and district 
labour councils, 674. 

Que.: approval of merger agreement be- 
tween Federation of Labour and Fed- 
eration of Industrial Unions, 1384. 
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Labour Unity—Con. 

Sask.: merger of Saskatchewan Federation 
of Labour (C.C. of L.) and Saskat- 
chewan Provincial Federation of 
Labour (Ciand 1:0 )5.30,;1492emer- 
ger terms approved by Saskatoon 
labour councils, 797. 


Ireland 


national trade union centre proposed by 
Trish Trades Union Congress and Con- 
gress of Irish Unions, 28. 


U.S.A. 


chronology of events leading to unity of 
AP cot bl, and Ci.Os' ole 

A.F. of L—C.1.0. merger consummated— 
amalgamation of major segments of 
organized labour in United States 
effected at convention, 56. 

anti-trust aspect of A.F. of L—C.1.O. 
merger, 260. 

unity convention planned by independent 
unions, 27. 

merger of C.I.O. and A.F. of L. state or- 
ganizations, progresses, 490. 

several union mergers expected in 1956, 


260. 
withdrawal of International Longshore- 
men’s Association from ‘working 


alliance” with...International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, 491. 

re merger of—Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen of North Ame- 
rica (A.F. of L.) and United Packing- 
house Workers of America (C.I.O.) 
(meat workers’ unions), 370. 

American Federation of State, County and 
Municipal Employees, and Govern- 
ment and Civic Employees Organizing 
Committee (public employee unions), 


964, 12382. 
Barber and Beauty Union (C.I.0.) and 
Journeymen Barbers, Hairdressers, 


Cosmetologists and Proprietors Union 
(A.F. of L.), 964. 

paperworkers’ unions, 1493. 

United Packinghouse Workers Union and 


Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen, cancelled, 629. 
Upholsterers International Union and 


United Furniture Workers, 1365. 


Labourers: 
Canada 


salaries and hours of labour in municipal 
government service, 563. 

wage rates for labourers in manufacturing, 
$955 1174, 


Latimer Report: 


1947 report on demands for guaranteed 
annual wage in United States steel 
industry, 1245. 


Laundries: 


See Hours of Work. 


Laval University: 


11th annual industrial relations convention, 
669. 


Lay-offs: 
Canada 


General Motors of Canada and U.A.W— 
provisions of new agreement following 
lengthy strike, 278. 

lay-offs in automobile and _ agricultural 
implement fields caused by automa- 
tion, etc., studied by U.A.W., 794. 

Hansard reference to lay-offs in farm 
implement and automotive industries, 
802. 


N.B.: proceedings of conference of Marine 
Workers’ Education, 1236. 


U.9.A. 


lay-off benefit plan of Colgate-Palmolive 
Company, 159. 

lay-offs in automobile and _ agricultural 
implement fields caused by automa- 
tion, etc., studied by U.A.W., 794. 

more than one million auto workers 
covered by supplemental unemploy- 
ment compensation plans at end of 
1955, 85. 

s.u.b. provisions in contracts reached 
between U.A.W. and Studebaker Pack- 
ard Corporation and Willys Motors, 
Inc., 19. 


Legal Decisions: 
Canada 


Supreme Court of Canada— 

finds that legislation requiring retail 
stores to observe Holy Days is 
beyond provincial powers, 417. 

holds board failed to perform statutory 
duties in refusing decertification 
on irrelevant grounds, 419. 

rules on conclusiveness of N.B. Com- 
pensation Board finding in subse- 
quent negligence action, 1154. 

rules that Trade Union Act does not 
prohibit employees of competitor 
from acting on bargaining com- 
mittee, 1155. 
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Legal Decisions—Con. 


BiGit 


Man.: 


NBS 


Nfid.: 


Ont.: 


Supreme Court of British Columbia 
finds—crew’s refusal to cross picket 
line does not excuse railway’s breach 
of statutory duties, 726, owner-drivers 
of taxi-cabs are employers and there- 
fore can not become members of 
union, 547, Labour Relations Board 
must settle voters’ list in advance of 
representation vote, 724, picketing of 
Vancouver bakery illegal and rules 
picketers be held lable for damages, 
1157, union not justified in picketing 
simply because of employment of 
members of rival union, 548, that com- 
pany did not violate terms of agree- 
ment in refusing to dismiss employee 
for failure to join union or pay mem- 
bership dues, 190. 

Court of Appeal upholds validity of 
Winnipeg by-law requiring § service 
stations to close Sunday for part of 
year, 1156; Court of Queen’s Bench 
finds—one year appropriate notice of 
dismissal for branch manager hired for 
an indefinite term, 1576, that Board 
exceeded its jurisdiction by certifying 
union before making proper inquiry, 
gt: 

Supreme Court holds members of city 
police force not to be “employees” as 
defined in Labour Relations Act, 86, 
rules on conclusiveness of Compensa- 
tion Board finding in subsequent 
negligence action, 1154. 

Supreme Court refuses injunction to 
restrain truckers’ union from interfer- 
ing with member’s “right to work”, 
421; wage claim of employee of 
Department of Transport at Gander 
Airport, Nfld., dismissed by Exchequer 
Court of Canada, 1418. 


High Court rules decisions of arbitra- 
tion board set up by collective agree- 
ment not reviewable by courts, 877; 
Court of Appeal rules courts may 
review decision of arbitration board 
established under collective agreement, 
1155; High Court of Justice finds pro- 
vincial board lacked jurisdiction to 
certify a union for uranium mining 
employees, 1578; Supreme Court holds 
Labour Relations Board exceeded 
jurisdiction in certifying bargaining 
agent for “managerial” employees, 
1032; Supreme Court rules Labour 
Relations Board within its rights in 
considering application of union in 
trusteeship, 1415. 


Legal Decisions—Con. 


Poe 


Que.: 


Sask.: 


: Supreme Court finds that town of 


Summerside and its employees not 
subject to Trade Union Act... illegal 
im province, 296. 


Court of Queen’s Bench frds that 
Labour Relations Board is required to 
produce documents when so ordered 
by a court, 1030; Superior Court, 
because time limit expired, dismisses 
action against third party in workmen’s 
compensation case, 1034; Superior 
Court finds—Canadian Indians are 
entitled to protection of province’s 
Labour Relations Act, 877, check-off 
clause in collective agreement is invalid 
under Quebec law, 1579, legislation 
requiring retail stores to observe Holy 
Days is beyond provincial powers, 417, 
province’s Minimum Wage Act does 
not prohibit employer from making 
payment in kind, 878. 


Court of Appeal—holds employer 
can’t refuse to bargain because per- 
sons employed by competitor among 
negotiators, 419, quashes reinstatement 
order because dismissed worker’s 
monetary loss was incorrectly assessed, 
875, rules Labour Relations Board can- 
not order the conditional reinstatement 
of discharged employee, 1031; Supreme 
Court of Canada—holds board failed 
to perform statutory duties in refusing 
decertification on irrelevant grounds, 
419, rules that Trade Union Act does 
not prohibit employees of competitor 
from acting on bargaining committee, 
1155; 


Germany 


Court rules illegal to dismiss woman from 


her job when married, 1128. 


U.S.A. 


bearded bus driver dismissed—case not 


heard because it lacked jurisdiction 
under Civil Rights Act, 1117. 


Court of Appeals, District of Columbia 


s.u.b. plans 


circuit... upholds authority of Secre- 
tary of Labour to fix minimum wage 
rates on government contracts on 
industry rather than geographic basis, 


191. 
challenged in Connecticut 


court, 495. 
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Legal Decisions—Con. 
US.A.—Con. 

Supreme Court rules that—railway union 
shops valid, 621; union shop agree- 
ment under Railway Labour Act not 
invalidated by “right-to-work” law, 
1035; deriving bargaining status from 
Taft-Hartley Act has duty to repre- 
sent whole unit, 87; workers must be 
paid for activities that are “integral 
and indispensable” part of job, 422. 


Lermer, Prof. Arthur, Department of Eco- 
nomics, Sir George Williams College: 


comments on automation, 257. 


Lesage, Hon. Jean, Minister of Northern 
Affairs: 
remarks at 43rd annual convention of 
L.A.P.ES., 1004. 


Level Crossings: 
Canada 


amendments to Railway Act re grade 
crossings, commended by International 
Railway Brotherhoods; other requests, 
54. 

T. and L.C. urges elimination of railway 
level crossings, 41. 


Libby-Owens-Ford: 


su.b. plan in agreement between United 
Glass Workers and Company, 518. 


Libraries: 
Canada 


establishment and functions of federal 
Department of Labour library, 168. 


U.S.A. 


A Trade Union LIibrary—revised edition 
published by Industrial Relations Sec- 
tion, Department of Economics and 
Sociology, Princeton University, 376. 

See also Publications. 


Licensing of Workmen: 
Canada 


examination of engineers’ regulations under 
Canada Shipping Act, amended, 1582. 
Alta.: regulations under Alberta Amuse- 
ments Act, 1290; amended regulations 
under Tradesmen’s Qualification Act, 
1038. 
B.C.: amended provisions of Gas Act re 
inspection of equipment, 872. 
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Man.: amended provisions of Electricians 

Licence Act and Manitoba Power 

Commission Act, 1152; amended pro- 

visions of Operating Engineers and 

Firemen Act, 724; regulations under 

Power Commission Act, 425. 

amended regulations under Plumbing 

Trade Act, 875. 

N.S.: provisions of Elevators and Lifts Act, 
1026; amended provisions of Engine 
Operators Act, 724. 


NeBe& 


Lifts: 
See Hoists. 


Liquor: 
N.B— 
recommendation of Federation of Labour 
re Liquor Act, 1254; resolution adopted 
at convention of Council of Labour,. 
23; 
N.S.: regulation under Liquor Control Act, 
95. 


Living Conditions: 
See Standard of Living. 


Loans: 
Canada 


assisted passage loan plan extended to new 
categories and families, 95. 

Hansard references to Small Loans Act,. 
382, 504. 

recommendations of C.C. of L. re small 
personal, farm improvement and fisher-- 
men’s boat loans, 47. 

resolution re N.H.A. loans adopted at first 
constitutional convention of C.LC., 
655. 

P.E.I.: Labour Council advocates long-term. 

loans, 503. 


Lockouts: 
See Strikes and Lockouts. 


Locomotive Engineers: 
See Engineering. 


Locomotive Firemen: 
See Firemen. 


Logan, Prof. Harold A.: 


summary of book on State Intervention: 
and Assistance in Collective Bargaining 
in Canada. 1948-1954, 1239. 
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Logging: 
Canada 
distribution of agreements covering 1,000 
or more employees, 1284. 


number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1953 and 1954, 79. 


B.C.: Regulation No. 43 governing logging 
industry, 730; Supreme Court holds 
crew’s refusal to cross picket line does 
not excuse railway’s breach of statu- 
tory duties, 726. 


Lord’s Day Act (Canada): 


Bill to amend Act, not passed by Manitoba 
Legislature, 1153. 


Lotteries: 
Canada 


Hansard reference, 381. 


Machinery: 


U.S.A. 


study how effectively severely injured 
workers may operate complex modern 
machinery, 1129. 


Alta.: regulations under Apprenticeship Act 
re machinist trade, 1038, 1417. 


Macleod, Iain, Minister of Labour, United 
Kingdom: 


on automation, 623. 


Mahoney, William, Vice-President, Canadian 
Labour Congress: 


appointment, 1111. 


Management Councils: 


India 
proposed establishment of joint manage- 


ment councils, 373. 


Manitoba Federation of Labour: 


convention proceedings, 1490. 


Manitoba Federation of Labour (T. and 
L.C.): 


provincial legislative proposals, 29. 


Manpower: 


Canada 


Advisory Committee on Professional Man- 
power—convened to study subject of 
professional and scientific manpower, 
254; first meeting, 391; second meeting, 
1517; “The Outlook for Professional 
Manpower’—extracts from address by 
J. P. Francis, Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, to the 
Advisory Committee, 393. 

Central Hiring Bureau—purpose of estab- 
lishment of manpower pool to ensure 
supply of labour for St. Lawrence 
Seaway and St. Lawrence Power Proj- 
ects, 1498. 

composition of work force on St. Lawrence 
Seaway and St. Lawrence Power Proj- 
ect, 1500. 

National Conference on Engineering, Scien- 
tific and Technical Manpower, 1520. 

utilization of human resources—text of 
paper delivered at conference of In- 
stitute of Public Administration of 
Canada, by J. P. Francis, Federal 
Department of Labour, 1381. 

Committee named to plan National En- 
gineering Manpower Conference, 958. 

statement of Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minis- 
ter of Labour on activities concerning 
professional and technical manpower, 
803. 

apprentices, immigrants and older workers, 
needed to relieve manpower shortage, 
1232. 

engineer shortage slows atomic power pro- 
gram, 958. 

establishment of training plans to increase 
supply of professional engineers an- 
nounced by Canadian Westinghouse 
Company and Orenda Engines Lim- 
ited, 958. 

Hansard reference to professional and 
technical manpower, 802. 


Ont.: apprentices, immigrants and _ older 


workers, needed to relieve manpower 
shortage, 1232. 


U.S.A. 


General Motors Corporation training pro- 
gram to overcome shortage of drafts- 
men, 1231. 

automation indirect cause of clerk shortage, 
624. 

development of skilled manpower, urged 
by Assistant to Secretary of Labour, 
1109. 

critical shortage of office workers, pre- 
dicted, 1361. 

See also Professional Manpower; Scien- 
tific Manpower. 
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Manufacturing: 
Canada 


distribution of agreements covering 1,000 
or more employees, 1284. 

number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in Canada in 1955, 1561. 

number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1953, and 1954, 79. 

average weekly salaries for selected office 
occupations, in four cities, October 
1955, 1302. 

wage rates for labourers in manufacturing 
in 1955, 1174. 

wage increases and other benefits won by 
four paper manufacturing plants in 
two-year labour agreements, 369. 

methods of wage payment in Canadian 
manufacturing, October 1954, 435. 

effects of plant expansion in 1955 on manu- 
facturing employment, 272. 

profit-sharing plans in manufacturing, 896. 

shift work in Canadian manufacturing, 894. 

survey of working conditions of office em- 
ployees as at April 1, 1956, 1434. 

survey of working conditions of plant 
employees, 1303. 

average profit of goods sold in manufac- 
turing industry in 1955, 1367. 

survey of employment in 1955, 32-36. 

need for better education stressed by Pre- 
sident, C.M.A., 255. 

C.M.A. suggests reduction in income tax 
rates, in submission to Minister of 
Finance, 155. 


B.C.: minimum wages of employees in manu- 
facturing industry, increased under 
Male and Female Minimum Wage 
Acts, 550. 

U.S.A. 


automation foreseen as more extensive in 
office operations than in manufactur- 
INGe Ds: 

See also Aircraft Manufacturing. 


Marine Engineers: 


Canada 


plans to increase training facilities for 
professional engineers and technicians, 
1110. 


Marine Workers’ Federation (New Bruns- 
wick) : 
conference, 1236. 


Marketing: 
Pasa 
recommendations of Federation of Labour 


CO.C. Orsi) Slt 


INDEX 


Marshall, Herbert, Dominion Statistician: 
retirement, 1234. 


Masonite Company of Canada Limited: 
wage increase and other benefits won by 
Company in two-year labour agree- 
ment, 369. 


Massey, Rt. Hon. Vincent, Governor-General 
of Canada: 
address at 85th annual meeting of C.M.A., 
995. 


Mayors : 
See Canadian Federation of Mayors and 
Municipalities. 


McClelland, J. A., O.B.E., former Vice-presi- 
dent, International Association of 
Machinists: 

death of, 158. 


MeGill University: 
8th annual industrial relations conference, 
822. 
conference on labour arbitration arranged 
by Industrial Relations Centre, 396. 


McGregor, James, Director of Unemployment 
Insurance: 
appointment, 955. 


McLean, J. G., Chairman, National Legisla- 
teve Committee, International Railway 
Brotherhoods: 

Labour Day message, 970. 
New Year’s message, 1487. 


Meany, George, President, A.F. of L.-CJ.O.: 
election, 56, 57. 
address at first convention of Canadian 
Labour Congress, 640. 


Meat Processing: 


USrA. 


merger of meat worker unions—Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America (A.F. of 
L.) and United Packinghouse Workers 
of America (C.I.0.), 370. 


Mechanics: 
Sask.— 
amended regulations under Apprenticeship 
and Tradesmen’s Qualification Act re 
motor vehicle mechanics repair trade, 
884. P | 
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Medical Examinations: 


Que.— 


regulations under Mining Act, 1421. 


Medical Services: 


Canada 
General Motors of Canada and U.A.W— 


provisions of new agreement following 
lengthy strike, 279. 


group hospital-medical plans in public 
utilities, 1053. 
Alta.: amended regulations under Work- 


men’s Compensation Act, 1572. 
United Kingdom 


committee advises no major change in 
health service, 157. 


India 


proposed health plan outlined at meeting 
of Central Council of Health, 371. 


U.S.A. 


medical benefits granted railway employees, 
20. 


removal of industrial medicine from col- 
lective bargaining, urged, 157. 


Meier, Richard L., University of Chicago: 


effects of automation on Canadian employ- 
ment—comments of University of Chi- 
cago scientist, 257. 


Mercantile Industry: 


B.C.— 
provisions of Order No. 24 (1956) under 


Male and Female Minimum Wage 
Act, 1291. 
Merchant Marine: 
Canada 


resolution referred to Executive at first 
constitutional convention of C.L.C., 
658. 


Mergers: 
See Labour Councils; Labour Unity. 


Metal Trades: 
U.S.A. 
A.F. of L.-C.I.O. Metal Trades Depart- 


ment’s 47th annual convention, 1363. 
86825—5 


Metalliferous Mining: 
B.C— 


amended provisions of Metalliferous Mines 
Regulation Act, 724, 872. 


Metallurgy: 
N.B— 
regulations under Mining Act, 306. 


Migration and Settlement: 


Canada 


assistance to immigrants—Family Assist- 
ance plan under Appropriations Act, 
1570. 

assisted passage loan plan extended to 
new categories and families, 95. 

statistics, 629. 

Canada seeking skilled immigrants from 
United States, 1357. 

over one million Canadians now living in 
WistA 1354 

skilled immigrants needed to relieve man- 
power shortage, 1232. 

Hansard references, 271, 1119. 

recommendations of C.C. of L., 45. 

recommendation of Canadian Federation 
of Mayors and Municipalities, 258. 

Canadian Labour Congress to seek planned 
immigration, etc., 644; resolutions 
adopted at first constitutional con- 
vention, 655. 

recommendations of International Rail- 
way Brotherhoods, 53; reply of Prime 
Minister, 55. 

legislative recommendations of T. and L.C., 
39. 

policy statement of Canadian Chamber of 

Commerce presented to Cabinet, 1532. 

skilled immigrants needed to relieve 

manpower shortage, 1232; resolution 

adopted by Federation of Labour 

(CC ort ts: 028s 


Ont: 


U.S.A. 


Canada seeking skilled immigrants from 
United States, 1357. 
over one million Canadians now living in 


Ue A. 21307, 


Millard, C. H., Vice-president, Canadian La- 
bour Congress: 


appointed Director of Organization for 
Ew. Pies 96l. 


Mine Rescue Stations: 
Que.— 
regulations under Mining Act provide for 
establishment of, 883. 
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Minimum Wages: 


Canada 


Canadian Labour Congress to seek national 


legal minimum wage, 644; resolution 
adopted at first constitutional con- 
vention, 647. 


legislative request of T. and L.C., 40. 


Alta.: 


application of Hours of Work and 
Minimum Wage Order No. 18 (1956) 
under Labour Act, to workers in pipe- 
line construction industry, 1420; male 
and female minimum wage _ orders 
rescinded under Labour Act, 1421; 
Alberta Federation of Labour (T. and 
L.C.) requests amendment to Labour 
Act, 266; revised female minimum 
wage orders under Labour Act—Order 
No. 1 (1956) and Order No. 17 (1956) 
minimum rates, overtime and public 
holidays, piece work, 1419-1420; revised 
male minimum wage orders under 
Labour Act—Order No. 1 (1956) and 
Order No. 17 (1956) minimum rates, 
overtime and public holidays, piece 
work, 1418-1420. 


B.C— 
resolution adopted by Federation of Labour 


(C.L.C.), 1489. 


Female Minimum Wage Act— 


Order No. 4 (cook and bunkhouse 
occupation), 1162. 

Order No. 7 (electronics), 1291-92. 

Order No. 13 (55), 198. 

Order No. 24 (mercantile industry), 
1291. 

Order No. 25 (manufacturing indus- 
try); 60, 

Order No. 28 (pipeline, construction), 
ists 

Order No. 29 (1956) (bicycle-riders 
and foot-messengers employed ex- 
clusively on delivery), 730. 


Male Minimum Wage Act— 


Man.: 


Order No. 4 (cook and bunkhouse 
occupation), 1162. 

Order No. 7 (electronics), 1291-92. 

Order No. 13 (55), 198. 

Order No. 24 (mercantile industry), 
1291. 

Order No. 25 (manufacturing indus- 
iV ee OU: 

Order No. 28 (pipeline construction), 
Sol) 

Order No. 29 (1956) (bicycle-riders 
and foot-messengers employed ex- 
clusively on delivery), 730. 


85-cent minimum wage requested by 
provincial labour bodies in joint sub- 
mission to Winnipeg Chamber of Com- 
merce, 156. 





Minimum Wages—Con. 


fehl bee 


Ont. 


Pea ie: 


Que.: 


minimum wage for male employees in 
canning or processing of fish, vegetables 
or fruits, under Minimum Wage Act, 
1292. 

resolution adopted by Ontario Federa- 
tion of Printing Trades Unions, 628; 
recommendation of Provincial Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and L.C.) re mini- 
mum wage for women, 502. 

resolution passed at 1956 session of 
Legislature, 14138. 

Quebec Federation of Labour recom- 
mends amendment to Minimum Wage 
Act, 1386; Superior Court holds that 
province’s Minimum Wage Act does 
not prohibit employer from making 
payment in kind, 878. 


Orders under Minimum Wage Act— 


: amended provisions 


No. 3 (holidays with pay), 734. 

No. 3A (holidays with pay in con- 
struction industry), 734. 

No. 4 (general order), 734. 

No. 11 (charitable institutions, hospi- 
tals and homes), 734. 

No. 26A (taxicabs and automobiles for 

hire, Montreal district), 734. 

. 29 (taxicabs and automobiles for 

hire, Quebec and Levis), 734. 

No. 39 (forest operations), 734. 

No. 41 (municipal and school corpora- 
tions), 734. 

No. 42 (stationary enginemen and fire- 
men), 734. 

of Minimum 

Wage Act, 722, 1289; Federation of 

Labour (C.C. of L.) requests minimum 

hourly wage of $1.00, 29; resolution 

adopted at convention of Federation 

of Labour, 1492. 


U.S.A. 


Court of Appeals, District of Columbia 


circuit... upholds authority of Secre- 
tary of Labor to fix minimum wage 
rates on government contracts on 
industry rather than geographic basis, 
191. 


enactment of recommendations to Congress 


urged by President Eisenhower, 164. 


recommendation of A.F. of L.-C.I.0. con- 


tained in economic report, 378; other 
recommendation, 60. 


Mining: 
sixth session of I.L.O. Coal Mines Com- 


mittee, 850. 


Canada 


number of workers affected by collective 


agreements in Canada, 1955, 1561; in 
1946, 1953 and 1954, 79. 
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Mining—Con. 
Canada—Con. 

distribution of agreements covering 1,000 
or more employees, 1284. 

convention proceedings of District 26, 
U.M.W.A., 1363. 

establishment of education fund for min- 
ing professions—to overcome urgent 
situatlon—suggested at convention of 
Canadian Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgy, 495. 


regulations under Coal Mines Regula- 

tion Act, 729. 

amended provisions of Metalliferous 

Mines Regulation Act, 724, 872; 

amended regulations under Coal Mines 

Regulation Act, 872. 

.. regulations under Mining Act, 302; 
convention proceedings of District 26, 
EVV oe. oOo. 

.: convention proceedings of District 26, 

U.M.W.A., 1363; special training facili- 

ties for unemployed miners provided 

by federal and provincial departments 

of labour, 156. 


amended provisions of Mining Act, 
1411; ILU.M.M.S.W. certified as bar- 
gaining agent for employees at four 
gold mines, 801; High Court of Jus- 
tice finds provincial board lacked 
jurisdiction to certify a union for 
uranlum mining employees, 1578. 
regulations under Mining Act, 883, 
1421; provisions of Regulation No. 20, 
under Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
ré mine rescue stations, 1585. 


Alta, : 


B.C .;: 


Ont.: 


Que.: 


Montreal Chamber of Commerce: 
formation, 263. 


Morocco: 


admitted to membership in I.L.O., 847. 


Morse, David A., Director-General, Interna- 
tconal Labour Organization: 
annual report, 1011. 
reports 1955 another good year for world 
labour, in review of labour scene, 287. 


Mortgages: 
Canada 


Canadian Housing Statistics—summary of 
quarterly report by Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation, 1396. 

establishment of education mortgage plan 
urged by Canadian Association of Real 
Estate Boards, 1232. 
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Mosher, A. R., President, Canadian Congress 
of Labour: 


remarks at presentation of Dominion 
legislative proposals of C.C. of L., 47. 

address at 18th annual convention of 
Ontario Federation of Labour (C.C. 
of is), 28is 

remarks at opening of new C.C. of L. head- 
quarters, 23. 

extracts from address at Woodsworth 
School of Labour—remarks on auto- 
mation, 257. 


Mothers’ Allowances: 
Canada 


C.C.F. suggest government pay mothers 
who don’t work outside home, 1163. 


Alta.: amendment to Mothers’ Allowances 
Act, 1576. 

N.B.: amendment to Mothers’ Allowances 
Act, 875. 


Ont.: 


amended provisions of Mothers’ Allow- 
ances Act, 1412. 


Motor Transportation: 


Alta. 

recommendations of Alberta Federation of 

Labour (T. and L.C.) re traffic regula- 
tions, 267. 





Motor Vehicles: 
Canada 


working conditions in motor vehicles and 
parts industries, 105. 
Hansard reference to imports, 967. 


Alta.: amended regulations under Appren- 
ticeship Act re motor vehicle repair 
trade, 729; amendment to Highway 
Traffic Act urged by Federation of 
Labour, 1263. 


B.C.: regulations under Industrial Trans- 
portation Act, 299. 

Man.: regulations under Taxicab Act, 194. 

N.B.: regulations under Motor Carrier Act, 
93. 

Ont.: C.B.R.E. urges enforcement of 48-hour 


week for taxi drivers, in brief to 


Ontario government, 1029. 

Sask.: amended regulations under Appren- 
ticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualification 
Act re motor vehicle repair trade, 884, 
1294. 


U.S.A. 


bearded bus driver dismissed—case not 
heard because it lacked jurisdiction 
under Civil Rights Act, 1117. 
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Municipal Employees: 
U.S.A. 


public employee unions merge—American 
Federation of State, County and 
Municipal Employees, and Govern- 
ment and Employees Organizing Com- 
mittee, 1232. 


Municipal Government Service: 
Canada 


salaries and hours of labour of police 
constables, fire fighters and labourers, 
563. 


Municipalities: 
See Canadian Federation of Mayors and 
Municipalities. 


Murchison, C. A. L., Commissioner, Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission: 


remarks at 43rd annual convention of 
L.A.P.ES., 1004. 


National Advisory Committee on Rehabilita- 
tion of Disabled Persons: 


meeting, 1397. 


National Association of Broadcast Employees 
and Technicians: 


triennial convention, 1365. 


National Association of Manufacturers: 
employer participation in I.L.O. for one 
more year, voted by Industrial Rela- 

tions Committee of N.A.M., 214. 


National Conference of Canadian Univer- 
sities: 
proceedings, 1109, 1526. 


National Conference on Engineering, Scien- 
tific and Technical Manpower: 


proceedings, 1520. 


National Conference of Forty Plus Clubs: 


formation to assist older unemployed men, 
1234. 


National Council of Women: 


presentation of brief to Federal Cabinet, 
259. 

urges employment of older men and 
women, 259. 

resolution adopted re equal opportunities 
for employment and advancement and 
need for vocational training, 795. 


INDEX 


National Employment Service: 
See Employment Service. 


National Engineering Manpower Conference: 
committee named to plan conference, 958. 


National Film Board: 


recommendation of C.C.C.L. 
labour films, 1395. 

C.C. of L. criticizes distribution of N.F.B. 
films in U\S.A., 47. 


re French 


National Health Program: 
See Health Insurance. 


National Housing Act: 

discrimination against certain persons in 
opportunities to purchase housing 
under Act, disapproved by Canadian 
Federation of Mayors and Municipali- 
ties, 259. 

recommendations of Canadian Construc- 
tion Association in brief to federal 
Cabinet, 398. 

resolution adopted at first constitutional 
convention of C.L.C., 655. 

resolution adopted by Ontario Federation 
of Labour (C.C; of L)y 284: 

Hansard references, 164, 167, 381. 


National Income: 
See Income. 


National Labour Code: 


resolution referred to Executive at first 
constitutional convention of C.LC., 
657. 

establishment urged by C.C. of L., 45. 


National Product: 
Canada 


increase in gross national product in 1956 
predicted by Minister of Trade and 
Commerce, 17. 


gross national product at record level in 
1955—D.B. of S., 369. 


National Service: 
United Kingdom 
resolution adopted by T.U.C., 1260. 


National Transportation: 
See Transportation and Communication. 
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Nationalization: 
Canada 


C.L.C. to seek nationalization of banking, 
credit, and public utilities, 644. 

International Railway Brotherhoods recom- 
mend public ownership and govern- 
ment control of radio broadcasting and 
telecasting, 55; reply of Prime Minis- 
ter, 56. 


Natural Resources: 
Canada 


C.C.C.L. legislative memorandum re utili- 
zation of natural resources, 49; reply 
of Prime Minister, 52. 

C.L.C. to seek conservation and develop- 
ment of, 644. 

legislative recommendation of T. and L.C., 
41. 

Que.: recommendations of C.C.C.L., 

reply of Premier Duplessis, 266. 


265 ; 


The Netherlands: 


plan provides increase in pensions for 
persons over 65 years of age, 630. 


New Brunswick Association of Policemen: 
formation, 1233. 


New Brunswick Council of Carpenters and 
Millmen: 


formation, 1233. 


New Brunswick Council of Labour: 
annual convention, 1125. 


New Brunswick Federation of Labour: 
44th annual convention, 1250. 


New Brunswick International Paper Com- 
pany: 
wage increase and other benefits won by 
Company in two-year labour agree- 
ment, 369. 


New Year’s Messages: 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, 
1485. 

Claude Jodoin, President, Canadian Labour 
Congress, 1486. 

J. G. McLean, Chairman, National Legis- 
lative Committee, International Rail- 
way Brotherhoods, 1487. 

Gerard Picard, President, C.C.C.L., 1488. 


Newfoundland Federation of Labour: 
20th annual convention, 1006. 


Newfoundland Federation of Labour (T. 
and L.C.): 


legislative proposals before Labour Legis- 
lation Review Committee, 380. 


Newspapers: 


Ont.— 
American Newspaper Guild will limit con- 
tracts between publishers and locals to 
two-year duration, 964. 


Newsprint: 


Que— 
legislative brief of C.C.C.L., 265; remarks 
of Premier Duplessis to Federation of 
Laboure(T. and 1.C.), 28: 


New Zealand: 


six problems and six advantages of auto- 
mation, 24. 


No-raiding: 
Canada 


C.B.R.E. given support in fight to repeal 
U.M.W. raid of Montreal Transporta- 
tion Commission’s workers’ union, 163. 


Notaries: 
Que.— 


legal recognition to women, 263. 


Nova Scotia Federation of Labour: 
inaugural convention, 1491. 


Nova Scotia Federation of Labour (C.C. 


of L.): 

merger with Nova Scotia Provincial 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
1491. 


resignation of Sid Oram, President, 500. 


Nova Scotia Provincial Federation of Labour 


(T. and L.C.): 


merger with Nova Scotia Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 1491. 
2nd annual convention, 1126. 


Nuclear Research: 
Canada 


engineer shortage slows atomic power pro- 
gram, 958. 


Nursing: 
Canada 


extracts from address by National Co-or- 
dinator, Civilian Rehabilitation, before 
Ottawa Area Chapter of the Regis- 
tered Nurses of Ontario, 173. 
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Occupational Diseases: 
Canada 


increase in problems of occupational dis- 
eases, 161. 


Occupational Hazards: 
U.S.A. 


New York state adopts safety code deal- 
ing with radiation protection, 885. 


Occupational Monographs: 
Canada 


monographs issued by Department of 
Labour—Careers in Home Economics ; 
Occupations in the Aircraft Manufac- 
turing Industry, 1282. 

film strips and occupational monographs 
discussed at meeting of Vocational 
Training Advisory Council, 277. 


Office Employees: 
I.L.0. preliminary report on weekly rest 
in commerce and offices to be dis- 
cussed at 39th Conference, 681. 
women in majority in offices—survey con- 
ducted in Canada and US.A. by 
National Office Management Associa- 
tion, 1128: 


Canada 


average weekly salaries for selected office 


occupations, in four cities, October 
oo, 1302, 
survey of working conditions of office 


employees in manufacturing as at 
April 1, 1956, 1434. 

survey of clerical workers’ wages and hours 
conducted by Montreal Board of 
Trade, 37k. 


provisions of agreement between C.L.C. 
and Office Employees’ International 
Union, 795. 

women in majority in offices—survey con- 
ducted in Canada and U.S.A. by 
National Office Management Associa- 
tion, 1128. 


“Compensation of Office Workers in 1955” 
—summary of article prepared by 
Steinberg’s Limited, Montreal, 498. 

re organization of office workers—proceed- 
ings of policy conference of U.S.W.A. 
(Canadian district), 624, 625. 

automation in offices within ten years 
predicted by Sir Robert Watson-Watt, 
at Seventh Annual Management Con- 
ference in Montreal, 373. 


INDEX 


Office Employees—Con.. 


Ont.: same union may bargain for office or 
plant employees—decision of Labour 
Relations Board, 292. 


Que.: 96 per cent of office employees in 
Montreal area covered by health 
insurance, 377; survey of clerical 


workers’ wages and hours conducted 
by Montreal Board of Trade, 371. 


United Kingdom 


automation must be kept in field of indus- 
trial relations—conference of T.U.C. 
white-collar unions, 256. 

gains from automation should be used to 
reduce consumer prices—report of 
T.U.C. on automation in offices, 798. 

re-distribution of workers as outcome of 
office automation foreseen by speaker 
at meeting of Trade Union Council’s 
Non-Manual Workers’ Advisory Coun- 
cil, 258. 


U.S.A. 


office workers’ salaries rise faster than 
plant workers, 1118. 

automation indirect cause of clerk shortage, 
624. 

automation foreseen as more extensive in 
office operations than in manufactur- 
ing, 157, 

critical shortage of office workers, pre- 
dicted, 1361. 

women in majority in offices—survey con- 
ducted in Canada and U.S.A. by 
National Office Management Associa- 


tion, 1128. 


Office Employees’ International Union: 


provisions of agreement between Union 
and-C.L.C., 795: 


Oil: 
B.C.— 
accident-prevention regulations for oil and 
gas well-drilling, etc., under Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 881. 


Old Age Assistance: 
See Pensions. 


Older Workers: 


Prudential Insurance Company of America 
extends age of retirement, 264. 


Canada 


one-half retired persons prefer to con- 
tinue working, 799. 


INDEX 


Older Workers—Con. 
Canada.—Cron. 


National Council of Women urges employ- 
ment of older men and women, 259. 

“Women go to Work at any Age’”—panel 
discussion sponsored by five women’s 
service clubs in Toronto metropolitan 
area, 806. 

retirement should be voluntary—D.V.A. 
doctor, 375. 

less time loss by older workers through 
absenteeism—findings of committee of 
Health League of Canada, 1495. 

older workers needed to relieve manpower 
shortage, 1232. 

Prudential Insurance Company of America 
extends age of retirement, 264. 

retirement counselling program for em- 
ployees of Swift Canadian Co. Ltd., 
374, 

recommendations of C.C.C.L., 51. 

resolutions adopted, and defeated, at first 

constitutional convention of C.L.C., 

653, 656. 

older workers needed to relieve man- 

power shortage, 1232. 


Ont.: 


United Kingdom 


decline in practice of fixing upper age 
limits reported by National Advisory 
Committee on the Employment of 
Older Men and Women, 264. 


U:S.A. 


pension plans should not bar older job 
seekers, 1235. 

results of studies on employment 
income of older people, 965. 

employment statistics, 375. 

hiring preference to men 40 years of age 
and over given under terms of agree- 
ment reached between United Plant 
Guard Workers of America and Detroit 
industrial police firm, 1495. 

employment opportunities for mature 
workers—address by Commissioner of 
Labour Statistics, Department of La- 
bour, at meeting of Older Workers’ 
Section of American Personnel and 
Guidance Association, 498. 

Prudential Insurance Company of America 
extends age of retirement, 264. 

formation of National Conference of Forty 
Plus Clubs to aid older unemployed 
men, 1234. 

activities of “Earning 
Forum”, 1398. 

New York state legislative committee urges 
government action to assist aged, 264. 

two New York agencies move to combat 
discriminatory practices, 1362. 


and 


Opportunities 
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One Big Union: 


unification with C.L.C.—resolution adopted 
at first constitutional convention of 
C.L.C., 650. 


One Day’s Rest in Seven: 
proceedings of 39th Conference of I.L.0., 
1010. 
I.L.O. preliminary report on weekly rest 
in commerce and offices to be dis- 
cussed at 39th Conference, 681. 


Ontario Federation of Labour: 
public hearings by Committee on Labour 
Relations established by Federation 
of Labour—criticism of Act, 972. 


Ontario Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.): 


13th annual convention, 281. 

provincial legislative proposals, 379. 

merger with Ontario Provincial Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and L.C.), voted 
at convention, 282. 

“conciliation in Ontario takes thrice legal 
time”—statement by Ontario Federa- 
tion of Labour, 21. 


Ontario Federation of Printing Trades 
Unions: 


12th annual conference, 628. 


Gntario Hydro Employees’ Association: 
merger of Association with National Union 
of Public Service Employees (C.C. of 
year: 


Ontario Labour Relations Act: 
public hearings by Committee on Labour 
Relations established by Ontario 
Federation of Labour—criticism of 
Act, 972. 


Ontario Labour Relations Board: 
See Industrial Relations. 


Ontario Northland Railway: 
conciliation board in railway dispute fully 
constituted—appointment of concilia- 
tion officer by-passed, 20. 


Cntario Provincial Federation of Labour 
(T. and L.C.): 
provincial legislative proposals, 501. 
re merger with Ontario Federation oi 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 282. 
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Ontario Provincial Federation of Labour: 
views on administration, etc., of Labour 
Relations Act presented by special 
committee at public hearings in 
various cities, 794. 
death of John Hancox, Secretary, 1433. 


Operating Engineers: 


Man.— 
amended regulations under Operating 
Engineers and Firemen Act, 425, 724, 
ia 


Operating Revenue: 
See Revenue. 


Orenda Engines, Limited: 


establishment of training plan to increase 
supply of professional engineers, 958. 


Out-of-Work Benefit: 


See Supplemental Unemployment Benefit; 
Unemployment Insurance. 


Overtime: 
Canada 


functions of Labour Relations Association 
re overtime rates on St. Lawrence 
Seaway and St. Lawrence Power Pro- 
jects, 1499. 

amendment to Prevailing Rate Employees 
General Regulations under Financial 
Administration Act, 879. 

overtime rates of pay in public utilities, 
1055. 

B.C.: regulation under Hours of Work Act, 

881. 

Ont.: mass overtime refusal while negotia- 
tions in progress, ruled illegal strike, 
Hite: 

<1 payment of overtime rates to em- 
ployees in garages and automobile 
service stations provided under Hours 
of Work Act, 1585. 


U.S:A; 


provisions of new agreement reached 
between steel companies and United 
Steelworkers, 956. 


Oxford Study Conference: 


Canadian members of Duke of Edinburgh’s 
Study Conference on the Human 
Problems of Industrial Communities 
within the Commonwealth and Em- 
pire, 154, 793. 


Painting and Decorating: 
Alta— 
amended regulations under Apprenticeship 
Act, 193. 
amended regulations under Appren- 
ticeship Act, 194. 


Man.: 


Paper Manufacturing: 
Canada 


wage increases and other benefits won by 
four paper manufacturing plants in 
two-year labour agreements, 369. 
convention proceedings of Quebec and 
Eastern Canada Council, International 
Brotherhood of Paper Mill Unions, 
375. 
Labour-Management Safety Confer- 
ence held by paper industry, 374. 


B.C. 


U.S.A. 


two paperworkers’ unions approve plan to 
merge, 1493. 


Parliamentary Assistants: 


J. A. Blanchette, M.P., appointed Parlia- 
mentary Assistant to Minister of 
Labour, 254. 


Pay Practice: 
See Wages. 


Payment by Results: 


United Kingdom 
number of workers covered by plans, 632. 


Payrolls: 
Canada 


increase in industrial employment, pay- 
rolls and average weekly wages and 
salaries in 1955—D.B. of S. annual 
review of employment and payrolls, 
1367. 


Pensions: 
Canada 


old age assistance statistics, 158, 261, 630, 
966. 

changes in collective agreements providing 
pension and welfare plans, 719. 

General Motors of Canada and U.A.W— 
provisions of new agreement following 
lengthy strike, 278. 

retirement counselling program for em- 
ployees of Swift Canadian Co. Ltd., 
374. 


INDEX 


Pensions—Con. 
Canada.—Cron. 

retirement should be voluntary—-D.V.A. 
doctor, 375. 

Hansard references, 167, 268, 967. 

recommendations of C.C.C.L., 50; reply 
of Prime Minister, 52. 

recommendations of C.C. of L., 45, 46. 

increase in old age assistance requested by 
Canadian Federation of Mayors and 
Municipalities, 259. 

partial payment of plans by operators 
sought by C.L.C. unions in shipbuild- 
ing industry, 963. 

resolutions adopted at first constitutional 
convention of C:U.C.) 652, 653. 

recommendations of International 
way Brotherhoods, 53. 

legislative recommendations of T. and L.C., 
41. 

pension plans for— 
motor vehicles and parts, 107. 
office workers in manufacturing, 1484. 
plant employees, 1303, 1304. 
primary textile industry, 433. 
public utilities, 1053. 

Alta.: amended provisions of Disabled Per- 
sons’ Pensions Act, 1576; Federation 
of Labour recommends establishment 
of contributory plan for all workers, 
and increase in federal old-age pen- 
sions, 1263. 

Man.: resolution adopted by 
Federation of Labour re 
assistance, 1491. 
resolution adopted by Federation of 
Labour, 1254. 
resolution of Federation of Labour, 
1007. 
resolution adopted by Federation of 
Labour, 1492. 

Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.) 
urges supplementary allotment to old 
age pensioners, 380; recommendation 
of Provincial Federation of Labour 
Ch and. C.). 502." pensions for 
women at age 60 requested by Federa- 
tion of Printing Trades Unions, 628. 
resolution adopted by Quebec Federa- 
tion of Labour, 1386. 


Rail- 


Manitoba 
old age 


1 ie 
Nfid.: 
NO: 


Ont: 


Que.: 


France 


plan provides increase in pensions for 
persons over 65 years of age, 630. 


Holland 


plan provides increase in pensions for 
persons over 65 years of age, 630. 
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Pensions—Con. 
The Netherlands 


plan provides increase in pensions for 
persons over 65 years of age, 630. 


U.S.A. 


A Study of Industrial Retirement Plans— 
1956 Edition, 1112. 

inadequate disability 
sions, 446. 

pension plans should not bar older job 
seekers, 1235. 

provisions of new agreement reached 
between steel companies and United 
Steelworkers, 956. 


retirement provi- 


Per Capita Tax: 
Ont.— 
resolution increasing per capita tax, 
adopted by International Union of 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft 
Drink and Distillery Workers, 1113. 


Performers’ Rights: 
performers’ rights convention drafted by 
group of I.L.O. experts, 1132. 


Periodicals: 
See Publications. 


Personnel Association of Toronto: 
14th annual convention, 677. 


Peterborough Labour Council (C.L.C.) : 
formation by merger, 963. 


Petroleum: 
fifth session of I.L.O. Petroleum Com- 
mittee, 537. 


Petroleum Gas: 


See Gas. 


Photo Engravers: 
55th convention of International Photo 
Engravers’ Union of North America, 
1114. 


Picard, Gerard, General President, Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labour: 
Labour Day message, 971. 
New Year’s message, 1488. 
report to 35th convention of C.C.C.L., 1388. 
statement before Gordon Commission, 390. 


LXXIV 


Picketing: 
B.C— 

outline of the law of picketing—summary 
of Part 11 of The Labour Injunction 
in British Columbia 1946-1955—15064 ; 
Supreme Court finds picketing of 
Vancouver bakery illegal and rules 
picketers be held liable for damages, 
1157; crew’s refusal to cross picket 
line does not excuse railway’s breach 
of statutory duties, 726; union not 
justified in picketing simply because 
of employment of members of rival 
union, 548. 


Pipeline: 
Alta— 


application of Hours of Work and Muini- 
mum Wage Order No. 18 (1956) under 
Labour Act, to workers in pipeline 
construction industry, 1420. 


B.C.: amended regulations under Boiler and 
Pressure-Vessel Act, 299; minimum 
wage orders for pipeline construction 
industry, under Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Acts, 551. 

Man.: recommendation of Federation of 
Gabour (Cl, ane. VU.) 30. 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.) 
urges establishment of Crown corpora- 
tion to distribute natural gas within 
province, 380. 


Ont.: 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass: 
s.u.b. plan in agreement between Company 


and United Glass Workers, 518. 


Plant Employees: 


Canada 


survey of working conditions of plant 
employees, 1303. 


Ont.: same union may bargain for office or 
plant employees—decision of Labour 
Relations Board, 292. 

U.S.A. 
office workers’ salaries rise faster than 
plant workers, 1118. 
Plant Expansion: 
Canada 
effects of plant expansion in 1955 on 


manufacturing employment, 272. 


Plasterers: 
Ont.— 


regulations under Apprenticeship Act re 
carpenters and plasterers, 431. 


INDEX 


Plumbing, Steamfitting and Gas Fitting: 


Alta— 
amended regulations under Apprentice- 
ship Act, 729; amended regulations 
under Public Health Act re plumbing 
and drainage, 1161. 


N.B.: amended regulations under Plumbing 
Trade Act, 875. 


Sask.: amended regulations under Appren- 
ticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualification 
Act re plumbing trade, 884; amend- 
ments to plumbing regulations under 
Public Health Act, 1044. 


Police: 
Canada 


salaries and hours of labour in municipal 
government service, 563. 


Alta.: amended provisions of Police Act, 723, 
1575. 


B.C.: formation of B.C. Provincial Federa- 
tion of Peace Officers, 13862. 


amended provisions of Labour Rela- 
tions Act, 875; merger of four city 
police unions into provincial body— 
New Brunswick Association of Police- 
men, 1233; Supreme Court holds mem- 
bers of city police force not to be 
“employees” as defined in Labour 
Relations Act, 86. 


amended provisions of Police Act, 723, 
1411. 


NB 


Ont: 


Political Action: 
Canada 


C.L.C. compromise plan of political 
activity, 646-47. 

resolution re C.L.C., adopted by Canadian 
Federation of International Printing 


Pressmen, 629. 


Alta.: program of Federation of Labour, 
1263. 


continued support of C.C.F. by Fed- 
eration of Labour (C.C. of L.), 282. 


Ont 


U.S.A. 
recommendation of A.F. of L.-C.I.0., 60. 


Political Education: 
Canada 


C.L.C. compromise plan of 


activity, 646-47. 


political 


Post Office Department: 
Hansard reference to labour relations, 270. 


INDEX 


Power Commission: 
Man.— 
regulations under Power Commission Act, 
425. 


Preferential Hiring: 
U.S.A. 


preferential hiring pact signed by United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Na- 
tional Contractors Association, 490. 


Premium Pay: 
Canada 


General Motors of Canada and U.A.W.— 
provisions of new agreement, 279. 
U-5:A. 


provisions of new agreement reached 
between steel companies and United 
Steelworkers, 956. 


Pressure Vessels: 


Alta — 
revised regulations under Boilers and Pres- 
sure Vessels Act, 88; new regulations 
under Part 1 of Boiler and Pressure 
Vessels Act, 1160; regulations re-issued 
under Boilers and Pressure Vessels Act 
governing pressure welders, 880. 

: amended regulations under Boiler and 
Pressure-Vessel Act, 299. 

: regulations under Stationary Engineers 
Act, 1042. 

Que.: new regulations under Pressure Ves- 

sels Act, 196. 


s.: amended regulations under Boiler 
and Pressure Vessel Act, 307, 554. 


Prevailing Rate Employees: 


Canada 


special leave provisions of Prevailing Rate 
Employees General Regulations, un- 
der Financial Administration Act, 
amended, 1582. 

amendment to Prevailing Rate Employees 
General Regulations under Financial 
Administration Act, 879. 

recommendation of C.C. of L., 45. 

N.B.: resolution adopted by Federation of 

Labour, 1254. 


Price Control: 


Argentina 


government decree bans price increases, 
oll. 
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Prices: 


report of Director-General of I.L.O. on 
situation in 1955, 287. 


Canada 


monthly summary of prices and the cost 
of living—108, 207, 318, 439, 567, 742, 
900, 1056, 1176, 13805, 1486. 


average of $6.94 per person weekly spent 
on food, 162. 


C.C.C.L. requests establishment of per- 
manent commission on prices, 51. 


make steel firms justify price boosts— 
resolution adopted at policy confer- 
ence, Canadian district, U.S.W.A., 624. 


T. and L.C. urges enquiry into price 
spreads on food and clothing, 41. 


.: Marine Workers’ Federation urges 
amendment to Combines Investigation 
Act re price fixing, 1236. 


United Kingdom 


gains from automation should be used to 
reduce consumer prices—report of 
T.U.C. on automation in offices, 798. 


U.S.A. 


pricing of automobiles according to sea- 
sonal demand, suggested, 794. 


price to farmer drops, handling costs of 
food rise, 160. 
See also Cost of living. 


Primary Textile Industry: 
Canada 


working conditions, April (1955), 432. 


Prince Edward Island Labour Council (C.C. 
of L.): 


legislative proposals, 502. 


Printing and Publishing: 
Ont.— 
American Newspaper Guild will limit con- 
tracts between publishers and locals 
to two-year duration, 964. 


Printing Pressmen: 


Canada 


12th annual conference of Canadian Fed- 
eration of International Printing Press- 
men, 629. 
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Printing Trade: 
55th convention of International Photo 
Engravers’ Union of North America, 
1114. 
Ont.— 
12th annual conference of Ontario Federa- 
tion of Printing Trades Unions, 628. 


Private Investment: 
See Investment. 


Product: 
See National Product. 


Productivity: 

resolutions adopted by productivity com- 
mittee at sixth regional conference of 
American states members of I.L.0O., 
1401. 

Third International Congress of the Inter- 
national Catholic Secretariat for Tech- 
nologists, Agriculturists and Econo- 
mists, held at Montallegro, Italy, 376. 


Canada 


gross national product at record level in 
1955—D.B. of S., 369. 
C.M.A. brief to Gordon Commission, 389. 
B.C.: extracts from address by T. A. Rice, 
president, to British Columbia division 
or CMA sols: 


United Kingdom 


output must keep pace with income rise, 
als 

extracts from address on Automation and 
Higher Living Standards by President 
of the Institution of Production En- 
gineers, 256. 


Australia 


right economic climate needed for produc- 
tivity—Department of Labour Advi- 
sory Council, 376. 


Denmark 


sharing increased productivity benefits, 446. 


Italy 


Third International Congress of the Inter- 
national Catholic Secretariat for Tech- 
nologists, Agriculturists and Econo- 
mists, held at Montallegro, 376. 


U.S.A. 


“labour must share in fruits of progress’”— 
I.A.M. president’s address to Min- 
nesota Society of Industrial Engineers, 
514. 


Professional Association of Industrialists: 


proceedings of study meeting, 971. 
annual brief to Quebec Government, 1496. 


Professional Manpower: 
re first International Congress of Business 
and Professional Women, 631. 


Canada 


meetings of Advisory Committee on Pro- 
fessional Manpower, 391, 1517. 

statement of Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minis- 
ter of Labour, on activities concerning 
professional and technical manpower, 
803. 

National Conference of Canadian Univer- 
sities, 1526. 

“The Outlook for Professional Manpower” 
—extracts from address by J. P. Fran- 
cis, Department of Labour, to Advisory 
Committee on Professional Manpower, 
393. 

bulletin on women in science and engineer- 
ing prepared by Department of La- 
bour, 1535. 

real earnings of professional workers below 
those of wage-earners, 1359. 

Hansard reference, 802. 

Que.: legal recognition to women in two 
professions, 263. 
See also Manpower. 


Professional Women: 


See International Federation of Business 
and Professional Women. 


Profit-Sharing: 


Canada 


profit-sharing plans in manufacturing, 896. 

recommendation of National Association 
of Broadcast Employees and Techni- 
cians, 1365. 


United Kingdom 


summary of “Profit-Sharing 
Partnership Schemes’, 961. 


and Co- 


Profits: 
Canada 


average profit of goods sold in manufac- 
turing industry in 1955, 1367. 

1955 corporation profits up 35 per cent 
after taxes, 491. 


Que.: proceedings of study meeting of Pro- 


fessional Association of Industrialists, 
971. 


INDEX 


Projectionists: 
Alta. — 
regulations under 
Act, 1290. 
Sask.: amended regulations under Theatres 
and Cinematographs Act, 562. 


Alberta Amusements 


Provincial Labour Code: 


Que.— 
provincial draft labour code prepared by 
Gerard Picard, President, C.C.C.L., 
1369. 


Prudential Insurance Company of America: 
extends age of retirement, 264. 


Public Assistance: 
See Unemployment Assistance. 


Public Employees: 


U.S.A. 
public employee unions merge—American 
Federation of State, County and 


Municipal Employees, and Govern- 
ment and Civic Employees Organizing 
Committee, 1232. 


Public Health: 
See Health. 


Public Investment: 
See Investment. 


Public Ownership: 
Canada 


International Railway Brotherhoods recom- 
mend public ownership and govern- 
ment control of radio broadcasting 
and telecasting, 55; reply of Prime 
Minister, 56. 

resolution adopted by Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.) re B.C. Electric 
Company, 1489. 


Bic 


Public Schools: 
See Schools. 


Public Service: 
Canada 


C.C. of L. approves merger of National 
Union of Public Service Employees 
and Ontario Hydro Electric Em- 
ployees’ Association, 162. 

Hansard reference to five-day week in 
Public Service, 381; to Public Service 
Superannuation Act, 966. 
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Public Service—Con. 
Ont.: C.C. of L. approves merger of National 
Union of Public Service Employees 
and Ontario Hydro Electric Em- 

ployees’ Association, 162. 
Sask.: recommendation of Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.) re Public Service 

Act and Regulations, 29. 


Public Utilities: 
Canada 


number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in Canada, 1955, 1564; in 
1946, 1953 and 1954, 83. 

distribution of agreements covering 1,000 
or more employees, 1284. 

working conditions in public utilities, 1052. 

C.L.C. to seek public ownership of, 644. 

B.C.: provisions of Order under’ Public 

Utilities Act, 1292. 


U-S.A: 


clauses to protect public utility workers 
against job displacement by automa- 
tion, won by two unions—Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers and Utility Workers Union of 
America, 958. 


Public Works: 
fifth session, I.L.O. Building, Civil En- 


gineering and Public Works Commit- 
tee, 847. 


Canada 


construction of public works projects con- 
tinues during winter, 153. 
program to aid seasonal unemployment 
commended by Canadian Federation 
of Mayors and Municipalities, 258. 
B.C.: resolution adopted by Federation of 
Labour (C.L.C.), 1490. 


Que.: recommendation of C.C.C.L., 1395. 


Publications: 
additional list of I.L.O. publications, 176. 


Canada 


publications in Library of federal Depart- 
ment of Labour—110, 209, 320, 442, 
569, 745, 901, 1058, 1178, 1308, 1438, 
1595. 

annotated bibliography with some _his- 
torical notes on guaranteed wages and 


supplemental unemployment benefits, 
(Canada and United States), 1244. 
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Publications—C on. 
Canada.—Con. 
material on automation in books and 
periodicals in Department of Labour 
Library, 569, 906. 
selected bibliography on labour literature 
(novels, plays, poetry) in Department 
of Labour Library, 1067. 
re publication of book Women at Work 
in Canada, by Women’s Bureau, 
federal Department of Labour, 1362. 
Que.: The Asbestos Strike—publication of 
book on historic strike in 1949, 799. 


U.S.A. 


A Trade Union Library—revised edition 
published by Industrial Relations Sec- 
tion, Department of Economics and 
Sociology, Princeton University, 376. 

guide to labour union periodicals published 
by Cornell University, 1186. 


Pulp and Paper Industry: 
Canada 


wage increases and other benefits won by 
four paper manufacturing plants in 
two-year labour agreements, 369. 
convention proceedings of Quebec and 
Eastern Canada Council, International 
Brotherhood of Paper Mill Unions, 
315. 
Labour-Management Safety Confer- 
ence held by paper industry, 374. 


U.S.A. 


two paperworkers’ unions approve plan 
to merge, 1493. 


B.Gs 


Punishment: 
See Capital Punishment. 


Pyke, Stephen T., Minister of Labour and 
Minster of Public Works (Nova 
Scotia): 

appointment, 1495. 


Quarries: 


NB— 
regulations under Mining Act, 306. 


Quebec Federation of Industrial Unions: 
approval of merger agreement between 
Q.F.I.U. and Quebec Federation of 
Labour, 1384, 1385. 


Quebec Federation of Labour: 
19th annual convention, 1384. 
approval of merger agreement between 
Q.F.L. and Quebec Federation of 
Industrial Unions, 1384, 1385. 
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Quebec Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.): 
provincial legislative proposals, 28. 


Racial Discrimination: 


Canada 


report of Committee on human rights— 
resolutions drafted, and adopted at first 
constitutional convention of C.L.C., 
654. 


Radiation: 
U.S.A; 


N.Y. state adopts safety code dealing with 
radiation protection, 885. 


Radio Broadcasting: 


performers’ rights convention drafted by 
group of I.L.O. experts, 1132. 


Canada 
Council of Broadcasting Unions (C.L.C.), 
formed, 964. 


affiliation agreement between Radio and 
Television Employees of Canada and 
National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians, 163. 
International Railway Brotherhoods recom- 
mend public ownership and govern- 
ment control of radio broadcasting 
and telecasting, 55; reply of Prime 
Minister, 56. 
recommendations of C.C. of L., 46. 
legislative recommendations of T. 
i.C. Al. 
B.C.:regulations under Apprenticeship and 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act, 1290. 
resolutions adopted by Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 284. 
Que.: resolutions adopted by C.C.C.L., 1395. 


and 


Onte: 


Raiding: 
Canada 


C.B.R.E. given support in fight to repel 
U.M.W. raid of Montreal Transporta- 
tion Commission’s workers’ union, 163. 


Railways: 
Canada 


conciliation board in railway dispute fully 
constituted—appointment of concilia- 
tion officer by-passed, 20. 

Hansard references to dispute, 503, 632. 

railway employees should be allowed to 
strike if negotiations faili—Member of 
Parliament, 261. 
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Railways—Con. 
Canada—Con. 


number of coal-burning steam locomotives 
in service, 325. 

1955 increase in net operating revenues of 
principal railway systems, 154. 

operating expenses rise faster than revenue 
in 1955, 499. 

gross revenues doubled from 1954, 20. 

number of employees in 1954, 20. 

employees’ earnings in 1954, 20. 

employment and earnings in 1954 and 
1953, 95. 

locomotive firemen (railway and harbour 
board) seek wage increase and other 
fringe benefits, 153. 

wage increase sought by Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers (C.N.R.), 369; 
and by Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, 261. 

resolutions adopted at triennial conference 
0140-5. ROB 286. 

unification of railway running trades with 
C.L.C.—resolution adopted at first 
constitutional convention of C.L.C., 
650. 

Dominion legislative proposals of Inter- 
national Railway Brotherhoods, 52. 
amendments to Railway Act re grade 

crossings, commended by International 
Railway Brotherhoods; other requests, 
54; recommendations of Brotherhoods 
re national transportation policy, 54; 
reply of Prime Minister, 56. 
legislative requests of T. and L.C., 40; 
reply of Prime Minister, 41-42. 
retirement of U. W. Carpenter, and elec- 
tion of O. J. Travis, as senior grand 
officers, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, 962. 
Supreme Court holds crew’s refusal to 
cross picket line does not excuse rail- 
way’s breach of statutory duties, 726. 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.) 
criticizes federal Government for cur- 
rent railway dispute, 283. 


eee 


Ont.: 


United Kingdom 


rail workers granted wage increase, 153. 


U.S.A. 


eleven railway unions sign 3-year agree- 
ment, 1497. 

wage increases granted railway employees, 
20; 261. 

Supreme Court rules that union shop 
agreement under Railway Labour Act 
not invalidated by “right-to-work” law, 
1035. 

railway union shops valid—Supreme Court, 
621. 
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Rand Formula: 
Alta. 
recommendation of Federation of Labour, 


1262. 


Real Estate: 
Canada 


number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in Canada, 1955, 1565. 
Canadian Association of Real Estate 
Boards urges establishment of educa- 
tion mortgage plan, 1232. 
Ont.: re licensing of women as real estate 
brokers, 1537. 


Recovery of Wages: 
See Wages. 
Reed, G. W. T., Vice-chairman, Ontario Labour 
Relations Board: 


appointment, 1495. ” 


Refrigeration Trade: 


B.C.— 
regulations under Apprenticeship and 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act, 424. 
Rehabilitation: 


rehabilitation in Europe studied by On- 
tario officials, 27. 

Conference of World Organizations In- 
terested in the Handicapped—resolu- 
tions adopted, etc., 410. 


Canada 


meeting of National Advisory Committee 
on Rehabilitation of Disabled Per- 


sons, 1397. 
how rehabilitation pays—progress of 
federal-provincial programs, 173. 
Atlantic Region Rehabilitation Work- 


shop—first meeting, 837. 

handicapped only, employed by Montreal 
firm, 5e2. 

The Community and the Rehabilitation 
of its Disabled Citizens—address by 
Dr. F. H. Krusen, Mayo Clinic and 
Mayo Foundation, at inauguration of 
campaign to raise funds for Rehabili- 
tation Institute of Montreal, 285. 

activities of Unlimited Skills Incorporated, 
Montreal, 1537. 

construction of rehabilitation centres pro- 
ceeding, 532. 

need for education of handicapped per- 
sons, 532. 

posters to encourage employment of handi- 
capped persons, displayed, 532. 
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Rehabilitation—Con. 
Canada.—Cron. 

extracts from address of National Co-or- 
dinator, Civilian Rehabilitation, before 
Toilet Goods Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Montreal, 173. 

report of National Co-ordinator of Civilian 
Rehabilitation to 23rd meeting of 
Vocational Training Advisory Coun- 
Cure. 

recommendation of International Railway 
Brotherhoods, 55. 

Hansard reference, 383. 


Alta.: activities of clinic for rehabilitation of 
injured workmen, opened by Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, 1397. 

regulations under Rehabilitation Serv- 
ices Act, 553; allowances to handi- 
capped persons granted by provincial 
government, 159; rehabilitation in 
Europe studied by Ontario officials, 27. 


Ont.: 


United Kingdom 


Services for the Disabled—booklet pub- 
lished by Standing Committee on the 
Rehabilitation and Settlement of Dis- 
abled Persons, 24. 


U.S.A. 


increase in employment of  physically- 
handicapped workers, 25. 

planning rehabilitation programs for dis- 
abled persons, 1588. 

“Understanding the Disabled”—booklet 
designed to teach children to adopt 
proper attitude to disabled persons, 
1129. 


Reinstatement: 
Sask. — 

Court of Appeal rules Labour Relations 
Board cannot order the conditional 
reinstatement of discharged employee, 
1031. 


Religious Discrimination: 
Canada 


report of committee on human rights— 
resolutions drafted, and adopted at first 
constitutional convention of C.L.C., 
654. 


Religious Holidays: 
Que.— 


Roman Catholics may work on Holy Days, 
1361. 


Representation: 
Ont.— 
Provincial Federation of Labour (T. and 
L.C.) urges amendment to Industrial 
Standards Act, 502. 


Representation Votes: 
Ont.— 
Bill to amend Labour Relations Act re 
representation vote, not passed, 1412. 
See also Legal Decisions. 


Research: 
Canada 


engineer shortage slows atomic 
program, 958. 

research projects discussed at 23rd meeting 
of Vocational Training Advisory Coun- 
cil, 276. 

1956 research grants under Labour Depart- 
ment-University Research Program, 


834. 


power 


Rest Periods: 
Canada 


plant employees in establishments report- 
ing rest periods, 1303, 1304. 
Alta.: resolution adopted by Federation of 
Labour re weekly rest, 1263. 


Retail Trade: 
Canada 


Supreme Court of Canada finds that legis- 
lation requiring retail stores to observe 


Holy Days is beyond provincial 
powers, 417. 
Ont.: re inclusion of retail trade em- 


ployees under Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board, 1422. 

Que.: Supreme Court of Canada finds that 
legislation requiring retail stores to 
observe Holy Days is beyond provin- 
cial powers, 417. 


Retarded Children: 
See Handicapped Persons. 


Retirement: 


Prudential Insurance Company of America 
extends age of retirement, 264. 


Canada 


one-half retired persons prefer to con- 
tinue working, 799. 

retirement should be voluntary—D.V.A. 
doctor, 375. 


INDEX 
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Retirement—C on. 
Canada.—Con. 


“Women go to Work at any Age’—panel 
discussion sponsored by five women’s 
service clubs in Toronto metropolitan 
area, 806. 

Prudential Insurance Company of America 
extends age of retirement, 264. 

retirement counselling program for em- 
ployees of Swift Canadian Co. Ltd., 
374, 

Hansard reference re automatic retirement 
at 65 years, 167; to Public Service 
Superannuation Act, 966. 

resolutions adopted, and defeated, at first 
constitutional convention of C.LC., 


653. 
U.S.A. 
inadequate disability retirement provisions, 
446. 


Prudential Insurance Company of America 
extends age of retirement, 264. 

A Study of Industrial Retirement Plans— 
1956 Edition, 1112. 


Revenue: 


Canada 


operating revenues of Canadian railways 
in 1955, 154, 499. 

gross revenues of Canadian 
doubled from 1954, 20. 


railways 


Rice, T. A., President, Canadian Manufac- 

turers’ Association: 

presidential address at 85th annual general 
meeting, 814. 

address before British Columbia division 
of ©.M.A., 613. 

“must show shoppers Canadian goods 
best”—extracts from address at Owen 
Sound, Ontario, 379. 


Right of Association: 
Canada 
recommendation of C.C.C.L., 51. 


Right to Strike: 
See Strikes and Lockouts. 


Right-to-Work: 
U.S.A. 


Supreme Court rules that union shop 
agreement under Railway Labour Act 
not invalidated by “right-to-work” law, 
1035. 

campaigns forbidding compulsory union 
membership agreements planned by 
National “Right-to-Work” Committee, 
686. 


Rights of Performers: 
See Performers’ Rights. 


Ross, S. R., Supervisor of Trade Training, 
Department of Labour: 
remarks at jomt meeting of Apprentice- 
ship Training Advisory Committee 
with provincial Directors of Appren- 
ticeship, 399. 


Royal Commissions: 


T. and L.C.-C.C. of L. Brief to Royal 
Commission on Canada’s Economic 
Prospects, 384. 


Royce, Miss Marion V., Director, Women’s 
Bureau, Federal Department of La- 
bour: 

“Women go to Work at Any Age”—intro- 
duction to panel discussion sponsored 
by five women’s service clubs in 
Toronto metropolitan area, 806. 


Rubber Footwear: 


Canada 


extinction of rubber footwear industry 
foreseen unless imports checked, 259. 


Russia: 


work week reduced from 48 to 46 hours, 
oll. 


Safety: 


report of I.L.0. Building, Civil Engineer- 
ing and Public Works Committee, 847. 


Canada 


safety program in force on St. Lawrence 
Power Project, 1500. 
Alta.: recommendations of Alberta Federa- 
tion of Labour, 1261. 
B.C.: amendments to safety provisions in 
Metalliferous Mines Regulation Act, 
724; accident-prevention regulations 
for oil and gas well-drilling, ete., under 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 881; 
Labour-Management Safety Confer- 
ence held by paper industry, 374; 
Recommended Practices for Safe Shor- 
ing of Excavations—booklet issued by 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, 886. 
Man.: amended provisions of Electricians 
Licence Act and Manitoba Power 
Commission Act, 1152; amended pro- 
visions of Elevator and Hoist Act, 
724; regulations under Building Trades 
Protection Act re prevention of acci- 
dents in construction and excavation 
work, 1039. 
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Safety—Con. 

N.B.: regulations under Mining Act, 305; 
recommendation of Federation of La- 
bour re safety standards for the con- 
struction industry, 1254. 

N.S.: provisions of Elevators and Lifts Act, 

723, 1026. 

amended provisions of Mining Act, 

1411; annual safety conference of 

I.A.P.A., 800. 

Que.: special regulations under Industrial 
and Commercial Establishments Act 
governing safety of employees in con- 
struction and excavation work, 1293; 
regulations under Mining Act provide 
for establishment of mine rescue sta- 
tions, 883. 


Ont.: 


United Kingdom 


1954 report of Chief Inspector of Factories, 
CPi 


Usote. 


New York state adopts safety code dealing 
with radiation protection, 885. 


St. Laurent, Rt. Hon. Louis, Prime Minister 

of Canada: 

reply to Dominion legislative proposals 
Of eiC Giles 

address at first convention of Canadian 
Labour Congress, 638. 

reply to legislative proposals—C.C. of L., 
47; National Legislative Committee 
of International Railway  Brother- 
hoods, 55; [and LC. 4). 


St. Lawrence Seaway: 


importance of three organizations in con- 
struction of Canada’s share of St. 
Lawrence Seaway and St. Lawrence 
Power Projects—Central Hiring Bur- 
eau, 1498; Labour Relations Associa- 
tion, 1498, 1501; Allied Construction 
Council, 1498. 

winter employment of 75 per cent of 
labour force on St. Lawrence Seaway, 
predicted, 17. 

resolution adopted at first constitutional 
convention of C.L.C., 656. 


Salaries: 
Canada 


average annual salaries and wages of 
railway employees in 1954 and 1953, 95. 

average weekly salaries for selected office 
occupations, in four cities, October 
1955, 1802. 

police constables, fire fighters and labourers 
in municipal government service, 563 


Salaries—Con. 
Canada—Con. 
increase in industrial employment, payrolls 
and average weekly wages and salaries 
in 1955—D.B. of S. annual review of 
employment and payrolls, 1367. 
“Compensation of Office Workers in 1955” 
—summary of article prepared by 
Steinberg’s Limited, Montreal, 498. 
salary increase for civil servants sought 
in resolution adopted by Federation 
of Labour, 1007. 


Nfid.: 


U.S.A. 


office workers’ salaries rise faster than 


plant workers, 1118. 


Sales Tax: 
N.B— 
resolution adopted by Federation of La- 
bour, 1254. 


*““Sandwich’’ Courses: 


United Kingdom 


development of “sandwich” courses in 


technical education, 1231. 


Saskatchewan Federation of Labour (C.C. 

of L.): 

provincial legislative proposals, 29. 

seeks merger with Saskatchewan Provin- 
cial Federation of Labour (T. and 
E.C.); 30: 

merger with Saskatchewan Provincial 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
1492. 


Saskatchewan Federation of Labour (C. 
L.G.): 
unity convention, 1492. 


Saskatchewan Provincial Federation of La- 
bour (T. and L.C.): 
annual convention, 30. 
merger with Saskatchewan Federation of 
Labour (C.C:; of L.), 1492. 


Scaffolding: 
Man.— 
regulations under Building Trades Protec- 
tion Act re prevention of accidents in 
construction and excavation work, 
1039, 1041. 
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Scholarships: 
N.B— 
resolution adopted at convention of Fed- 
eration of Labour, 1254. 


United Kingdom 


increase in number of state scholarships 


granted, to ease shortage of tech- 
nologists, 796. 
Schools: 
Man— 


amended provisions of Public Schools Act, 
723, 1147-48. 
Ont.: school for advanced technical training 
to be established in Ottawa area, 1495. 
See also Technical Schools; Vocational 
Schools. 


Scientific Manpower: 
Canada 


Advisory Committee on Professional Man- 
power convened to study subject of 
professional and scientific manpower, 
254. 

National Conference on Engineering, 
Scientific and Technical Manpower, 
1520. 

automation a stumbling block to scien- 
tists and engineers—Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Ontario Secondary Schools, 
623. 

continued shortage of scientists and engi- 
neers will handicap Canada’s economic 
and scientific development, 494. 

bulletin on women in science and engineer- 
ing prepared by Department of La- 
bour, 1535. 

effects of automation on Canadian em- 

ployment—comments of University of 

Chicago scientist, 257. 

automation a stumbling block to scien- 

tists and engineers—Assistant Superin- 

tendent of Ontario Secondary Schools, 

623. 

See also Manpower. 


Ont.: 


Seamen: 
Canada 


Hansard reference to seamen’s strike on 
Great Lakes, 633. 


Seasonal Unemployment: 
Canada 


annual campaign of Federal Department 
of Labour, 1368. 

seasonal unemployment reduced by N.ES. 
and Department of Labour campaign, 
960. 
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Seasonal Unemploymeni—C on. 
Canada.—Cron. 


plan now for building next winter— 
extracts from address of president, 
Canadian Construction Association, 
800. 

C.M.A. brief to Gordon Commission, 389. 

proceedings of Laval University’s 11th 
annual industrial relations convention, 
671. 

progress in battle against seasonal unem- 
ployment reported by N.ES., 519. 

members of working committee on sea- 
sonal unemployment established by 
Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, 519. 

federal program to aid seasonal unem- 

ployment commended by Canadian 

Federation of Mayors and Municipali- 

ties, 258. 

extracts from address by T. A. Rice, 

president, to British Columbia division 

Orr Gi Ay cols: 


Scandinavia 


BC. 


seasonal employment fluctuations in build- 
ing industry in Sweden, Norway and 
Denmark, 1370. 


The Senate: 
Canada 


inquiry by Senate Committee into sale of 
government annuities, suggested, 262. 

recommendation of Canadian Federation 
of Business and Professional Women, 
1001. 


Seniority: 
Canada 
General Motors of Canada and U.A.W.— 


provisions of new agreement following 
lengthy strike, 279. 


Service Stations: 

Man.— 

Court of Appeal upholds validity of 
Winnipeg by-law requiring service 
stations to close Sunday for part of 
year, 1156. 

Sask.: payment of overtime rates to em- 
ployees in garages and automobile 
service stations provided under Hours 
of Work Act, 1585. 


Services: 
Canada 


number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in Canada, 1955, 1565; in 
1946, 1953 and 1954, 83. 

distribution of agreements covering 1,000 
or more employees, 1284. 
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Settlements: 
See Agreements. 


Severance Pay: 
U.S.A. 


legal decisions on payment of severance 
pay and jobless benefits, 1266. 


Sheet Metal Trade: 
Alta — 
amended regulations under Apprenticeship 
Act, 198, 1160. 
Sask.: amended regulations under Appren- 
ticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualifica- 
tion Act, 1294. 


Shift Premium: 
See Premium Pay. 


Shift Work: 
Canada 


shift work in Canadian manufacturing, 
894; in public utilities, 1055. 


Shipbuilding: 
Canada 


“Large Fishing Vessel Inspection Regula- 
tions” under Canada Shipping Act, 
1159. 

C.L.C. shipbuilding unions adopt common 
wage policy, 963. 

Que.: recommendation of C.C.C.L. re labour- 
management relations, 1395. 


Shipping: 
ratification of I.L.O. Convention concern- 
ing food and catering for crews on 
board ship, 1541. 


Canada 


examination of engineers’ regulations under 
Canada Shipping Act, amended, 1582. 
Ships’ Officers Regulations under Financial 
Administration Act re vacation and 
special leave, amended, 1582. 
agreement reached between Association of 
Lake Carriers and employees (Great 
Lakes and St. Lawrence shipping), 626. 
Hansard reference to seamen’s strike on 
Great Lakes, 633. 
N.S.: recommendation of Federation of La- 
bour, 1492. 
P.E.I.: recommendation of Labour Council 
(C.C. of L.) re drydock facilities, 503. 


U.S.A. 
recommendation of A.F. of L.-C.I.0., 60. 


Shops: 
B.C— 
regulations under Factories Act and Shops 
Regulation and Weekly Holiday Act, 
1162. 


Man.: Court of Appeal upholds validity of 
Winnipeg by-law requiring service 
stations to close Sunday for part of 
year, 1156. 

Nfld.: regulations under St. John’s Shops 
Act, 1044. 


Showler, Birt, M.B.E., former Vice-president, 
ERO Like x 
death of, 159. 


Sick Leave: 
Canada 


sickness absence provisions for employees 
in motor vehicles and parts industry, 
107; in public utilities, 1052. 
Alta.: Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.) 
requests amendment to Labour Act, 
266. 


Sickness Disability: 
See Health Insurance. 


Sinclair, Hon. James, Minister of Fisheries: 


on encouragement of skilled immigrants 
from U.S.A., 1357. 


Skilled Labour: 
Canada 


apprentices, immigrants and older workers, 
needed to relieve manpower shortage, 
1282, 

Canada seeking skilled immigrants from 
United States, 1357. 

lack of trained workers delays automa- 
tion—article published in Toronto 
Telegram, 954. 

recommendations of Canadian Construc- 
tion Association in brief to federal 
Cabinet, 398. 

Hansard reference to professional and tech- 

nical manpower, 802. 

apprentices, immigrants and _ older 

workers, needed to relieve manpower 

shortage, 1232. 


Ont: 


United Kingdom 


development of “sandwich” 
technical education, 1231. 


U.S.A. 


Canada seeking skilled immigrants from 
United States, 1357. 

shortage of skilled workers reported, 163. 

development of skilled manpower, urged 
by Assistant to Secretary of Labour, 
1109. 


courses in 


INDEX 


Small Loans Act: 
Hansard reference, 504. 


Smeliters: 


B.C.— 
amendments to safety provisions in Metal- 
liferous Mines Regulation Act, 724. 


Social Assistance: 


Nfid— 
amended regulations under Social Assist- 
ance Act, 734. 
N.S.: provisions of Social Assistance Act, 
1028. 


Social Security: 
Canada 


proceedings of Employer-Employee Rela- 
tions Conference, 85th annual meeting 
of C.M.A., 989. 

statement by Gerard Picard, General Presi- 
dent, .C:©.C.l., * before thei Gordon 
Commission, 390. 

recommendations of C.C.C.L., 50; reply of 
Prime Minister, 52. 

recommendations of C.C. of L., 45. 

C.L.C. to seek comprehensive system, etc., 
644; resolutions adopted at first con- 
stitutional convention, 651. 

recommendations of International Railway 
Brotherhoods, 53. 

Hansard reference, 267. 


India 


extension of scheme—Employees Provident 
Funds Act; Compulsory Contributory 
Provident Fund; Employees State 
Insurance Act, 1117. 


Social Welfare: 
Canada 


proceedings of Canadian Conference on 
Social Work, 1127. 


industrialization’s impact studied at con- 
ference arranged by School of Social 
Work, University of Toronto, 1366. 


Society for Advancement of Management: 


texts of papers on automation delivered 
at Montreal meeting of Society by 
Parliamentary Assistant to Minister 
of Defence Production, and Public 
Relations Director, U.S.W.A., 497. 
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Solandt, Dr. O. M., former Chairman, Defence 
Research Board: 


tells press conference shortage of engineers 
and scientists critical problem in Cana- 
dian scientific and economic develop- 
ment, 494. 


Speech from the Throne: 
extracts from Hansard, 164. 


Spray Painting: 
Man.— 
regulations under Factories Act, 551. 


Standard of Living: 


Canada 


Working and Living Conditions in Canada 
—5th edition prepared by Department 
of Labour, 257. 


Standard Work Week: 
See Hours of Work. 


Standards: 


Canada 


recommendation of C.C. of L. re establish- 
ment of federal Bureau of Standards, 
47. 

See also Safety. 


State Scholarships: 
See Scholarships. 


Stationary Engineers: 


N.B— 
regulations under Stationary Engineers 
Act, 1042; recommendation of Federa- 
tion of Labour re Stationary Engineers 
Act, 1254. 
N.S.: amendment to Engine Operators Act, 
1028. 


See also Minimum Wages. 


Statistics, Dominion Bureau of: 


appointment of Walter E. Duffett as 
Dominion Statistician, 1234. 

increase in industrial employment, pay- 
rolls and average weekly wages and 
salaries in 1955—D.B. of S. annual 
review of employment and payrolls, 
1367. 

results of study of data relating to Cana- 
dians born in United States, 1357. 

release of annual report on benefit years 
under terms of Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, 1493. 

gross national product at record level in 
1955—D.B. of S8., 369. 
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Statistics, Dominion Bureau of—Con. 
Private and Public Investment in Canada: 
Outlook, 1956—prepared jointly by 
D.B. of S. and Department of Trade 
and Commerce, 253. 
publication of industrial productivity statis- 
tics. ureed by C.0 Cia. 1395. 


Statutory Holidays: 
U.S.A. 


provisions of new agreement reached 
between steel companies and United 
Steelworkers, 956. 


Steam Locomotives: 
See Railways. 


Steamfitting: 
Alta— | 
regulations under Tradesmen’s Qualifica- 
tion Act re certificates of proficiency, 
730. 


Steel Company of Canada: 
Stelco and steelworkers (Hamilton) sign 
two-year contract providing wage 
increases and fringe benefits, 956. 


Steel Industry: 


Canada 


6l-cent package won by employees of 
Marmoraton Mining Company, Mar- 
mora, Ont., members of U.S.W.A., 1111. 


policy conference, Canadian district, 
U.S.WA., 624. 
U.S.A. 


three-year no-strike pact ends steel strike— 
provisions of new contract, 956. 

s.u.b. plans amended by new three-year 
agreements between American Can 
Company and Continental Can Com- 
pany, and the United Steelworkers, 
1365. 

convention of United Steel Workers of 
America, 1237. 

See also Steel Company of Canada. 


Stewart, Dr. Bryce M., former Deputy Minis- 
ter, Federal Department of Labour: 


death of, 1494. 


Stewart, Charles D., United States Depart- 
ment of Labour: 


implications of technological progress—text 
of address by Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Standards and Statistics, US. 
Department of Labour, C.A.A.L.L., 
1875. 
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Storage: 
Canada 


number of workers effected by collective 
agreements in Canada, 1955, 1564; in 
1946, 1953 and 1954, 82. 


Strike Benefits: 
U.S.A. 


increase in strike benefits approved at 
convention of International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, 1365. 


Strikes and Lockcuts: 
Canada 


General Motors strike—provisions of new 
agreement, 277-79. 
railway employees should be allowed to 
strike if negotiations fail—Member of 
Parliament, 261. 
agreement reached between Association of 
Lake Carriers and employees (Great 
Lakes and St. Lawrence shipping), 626. 
resolution adopted at first constitutional 
convention of C.L.C. re compulsory 
arbitration, 648. 
legislative requests of T. and L.C., 40; 
reply of Prime Minister, 41-42. 
Hansard reference to seamen’s strike on 
Great Lakes, 633. 
Alta.: Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.) 
requests amendment to Labour Act, 
266. 
mass overtime refusal while negotia- 
tions in progress, ruled illegal strike, 
1116; unions may seek legislation per- 
mitting right to strike during hfe of 
agreement, 21; resolutions adopted by 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), re 
General Motors strike, 283; re eviction 
of strikers, 284. 
The Asbestos Strike—publication of 
book on historic strike in 1949, 799; 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.) 
requests right to strike when em- 
ployer does not bargain in good faith, 
28. 


Ont.: 


Que.: 


United Kingdom 


“first automation strike’ ends—walkout 
of employees of Standard Motor Com- 
pany, Coventry, when men laid off for 
plant conversion, 622. 

walkout of workers at Rolls-Royce plant, 
22. 
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Strikes and Lockouts—Con. 
U.S.A. 


three-year no-strike pact ends steel strike— 
provisions of new contract, 956. 

seven-year no-strike pact signed by four 
locals of International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters and Coca-Cola Bottling 
Company, 799. 

loeal that violates no-strike edict of Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters 
within New York state council area 
hable to fine, 886. 


CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES: 


Construction—buildings and structures— 

asbestos insulation mechanics 
improvers, Ontario, 933, 1089. 

bricklayers and stonemasons and appren- 
tices, Prince Albert and Saskatoon, 
933. 

building trades workers, Burlington, Ont., 
469; Windsor, 350, 468. 

carpenters, Dryden, 135, 234; Kitimat, 
1338; Quirke Lake, Ont., 1212; 
Saanich, B.C., 595; Vernon, 933. 

electricians and helpers, Halifax, 1464; 
Kamloops, 1628; Kitimat, B.C., 1464, 
1627; Montreal, 1464. 

labourers, Hamilton, 773, 774; Kitchener, 
1091; St. John’s, Nfid., 1838; Sydney, 
INS a aoe: 

painters, London, 595, 772. 

plasterers, Hamilton, 1338, 1462; Oshawa, 
2 Es 

plumbers and steamfitters, Port Alberni, 
B.C., 13838; Southwestern Ontario, 
1091, 1209; Windsor, 1338. 

power machine operators, Ottawa, 
1089. 

power machine operators, labourers and 
truck drivers, Clarkson, Ont., 1464. 

truck drivers, Kitimat, B.C., 1212. 


Construction—canal, harbour, waterway— 
labourers, Cornwall, 1338. 
Construction—highway— 
labourers, Swansea, 1464. 


and 


933, 


Construction—miscellaneous— 

gas pipeline machine _ operators 
labourers, Kamloops, 774. 

pipe line construction machine operators 
and mechanics, Hope, B.C., 1628. 

tunnel, dam and road construction workers, 
Garibaldi, Squamish and West Portal, 
BAG LAOS, e102 4 


and 


Logging— 
bush workers, Cochrane, 350, 467; Fort 
William, 1089; Marathon, 1336; 


Mattice, 350, 467, 593. 

loggers, Gordon River, B.C., 1209, 1334; 
Kelsey Bay, B.C., 1463; Timmins, 468, 
593. 
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Strikes and Leckouts—Con. 
CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES—Con. 


Manufacturing—boots and shoes (leather)— 
shoe factory workers, L’Assomption, Que., 
1463, 1625; Montreal, 468, 593; 
Quebec, Que., 1463, 1625. 
Manufacturing—fur and leather products— 
fur dressers and dyers, Toronto, 594, 931. 
fur factory workers, Toronto, 931. 
Manufacturing—metal products— 
agricultural implement factory workers, 
Hamilton, 932, 933, 
aircraft engine factory workers, Malton, 
932. 
aircraft factory 
(Toronto), 133. 
auto parts factory workers, Windsor, 234. 
die casting factory workers, Hamilton, 
1090; Wallaceburg, 933, 1088, 1209. 
electric motor factory workers, St. Thomas, 
933. 
electrical apparatus factory workers, 
Brockville, 1338, 1462; Pembroke, 773, 
931, 1088; St. Catharines, 1090, 1464, 
1626; Toronto, 932, 1088, 1209, 1335, 


workers, Downsview 


1462. 

electro-plating factory workers, Hamilton, 
1338, 1462, 1626. 

electronic equipment factory workers, 


Montreal, 933. 

farm machinery factory workers, Guelph, 
Tie, 

foundry workers, Port Colborne, 
1626; Vancouver, 1337. 

furnace factory workers, Toronto, 1628. 

hydraulic equipment factory workers, 
Montreal, 1337, 1462, 1626. 

machine and tool factory workers, Mont- 


1463, 


real, 932. 

machinery factory workers, Lachine, 469, 
593. 

metal pad factory workers, Hamilton, 


1338, 1462, 1626. 

metal products factory workers, Tilbury, 
594. 

metal stamping factory workers, LaSalle, 
Onitilsd, oo. 

motor truck factory office 
Chatham jOnt, 133, 283. 

motor vehicle and parts, diesel locomo- 
tive, stove, refrigerator and _ air 
conditioning factory workers, London, 
Oshawa, St. Catharines, Toronto, and 
Windsor, 133, 233, 349, 467. 

motor vehicle factory workers, Windsor, 
135, 1090, 1464, 1626. 

motor vehicle parts 
Windsor, 135. 

nickel and copper smelter mill workers, 
Copper Cliff, .1090. 

nickel smelter workers, 
teat. 


workers, 


factory workers, 


Port Colborne, 
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Strikes and Lockouts—Con. 
CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES—C'On. 


Strikes and Lockouts—Con. 
CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES—Con. 


power saw factory workers, Toronto, 594, 
Ve2: 
steel fabricators and erectors, Windsor, 
1463, 1626. 
steel fabricators and erectors and mining 
machinery factory workers, London, 
Port Robinson and Welland, 134, 233, 
349, 467. 
steel mill workers, Hamilton, 1211, 1335. 
structural steel fabricators, Sault Ste. 
Marie, 133, 233, 349, 467, 593, 772. 
structural steel fabricators and erectors, 
Windsor, 1090. 
structural steel fabricators and erectors, 
and mining machinery, factory workers, 
London, Port Robinson and Welland, 
134, 349. 
washing machine and boiler factory 
workers, Toronto, 1384, 1211, 1464, 1626. 
wire and cable factory workers, Guelph, 
1211. 1335:, a oronto, 135,200, 049, 
Manufacturing—miscellaneous products— 
boat builders, Bracebridge, 773. 
chrome furniture factory workers, 
Toronto, 135, 234, 349, 468. 
pipe line construction welders, Mer- 
ritt, B.C., 1464. 
Manufacturing—miscellaneous wood 
products— 
furniture factory workers, Meaford, 133. 
lumber mill workers,. St. John’s West, 
Nfid., 932. 
planing mill workers, Marlboro, Kinuso, 
Barrhead and Blueridge, Alta., 1337, 
1462, 1626; Trois Pistoles, Que., 1337. 
sash and door factory workers, Lambton, 
Que, 1211 wle35: 
saw, shingle and plywood mill fire- 
men, helpers and engineers, British 
Columbia, 135. 
sawmill truck drivers, Duncan, B.C., 773. 
sawmill workers, Cache Bay, Ont., 1211, 
ts3o7> Field .Ont, I2117 las0- Hearst, 
Ont «loa. limmms “Ont. eile 
Vavenby, B.C., 1090, 1209, 1835; Wasa, 
B.C., 469; Whonnock, B.C., 773. 
veneer and hardwood flooring factory 
workers, Woodstock, 133. 
Manufacturing—non-metallic minerals, 
chemicals, etc-— 
chemical factory workers, Palo, Sask., 134, 
233;/349,.467,..593,, 7i2, 931. 
concrete block and sewer pipe factory 
workers, Ottawa, 1628. 
explosives factory workers, Nobel, 1091. 
fibrous glass factory workers, Sarnia, 134, 
233; 
glass factory workers, Toronto, 773. 
paint factory workers, Brantford, 933. 


resin. and _ plastic factory workers, 
Shawinigan Falls, 1464, 1627. 
soap factory workers, Toronto, 599. 
Manufacturing—printing ond publishing— 
newspaper printing plant workers, Mont- 
real, 133. 
plate printers, Ottawa, 982. 
printing plant workers, Toronto, 13887, 
1462, 1626. 
Manufacturing—pulp, paper and paper 
products— 
paper products factory workers, Hamilton, 
594. 
machinists, Corner Brook, Nfld., 594. 
pulp and paper mill workers, Jonquiere, 
Kenogami and River Bend, 932. 
pulp mill workers, Watson Island, B.C., 
1211, 1334. 
Manufacturing—rubber and its products— 
rubber products factory workers, Toronto, 
594. 
tire factory workers, Hamilton, 1090; 
Toronto, 1089. 
Manufacturing—shipbuilding— 
shipyard workers, Sorel, 1211, 1335. 
Manufacturing—textiles, clothing, etc.— 
blanket factory workers, Brantford, 1090. 
carpet factory workers, Brantford, 13837, 
1461, 1625. 
children’s clothing factory workers, Joliette, 
1211; 
cotton and woollen yarn factory workers, 
Hamilton, 468. 
cotton factory maintenance men, Welland, 
Ciba 
cotton factory workers, Cornwall, 594; 
Drummondville, 234, 349, 773, 931, 
1088; Magog, 350, 467, 931, 1088; 
Sherbrooke, 350, 467, 932, 1088; Ville 
Montmorency, 932, 1088. 
cotton, jute and paper bag _ factory 
workers, Vancouver, 1210, 1334, 1461, 
1625. 
hosiery factory workers, London, 1090; 
St. Jean, Que., 1210, 1334, 1461, 1625; 
Sherbrooke, 1211, 1334, 1461. 
knitting goods factory workers, Berthier- 
ville, 1090, 1209. ; 
loom fixers, Cornwall, 1210. 
men’s clothing factory workers, Montreal, 
469; Sherbrooke, 134. 
textile and knitted goods factory workers, 
St. Jérome, 1337, 1461, 1626. 
textile factory workers, Cornwall, 1210; 
Montmagny, Que., 1211, 1334, 1461, 
1625; Ste. Rose, Que., 1837, 1461, 1625. 
textile weavers, Cornwall, 932, 1090. 
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Strikes and Lockouts—Con. 
CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES—Con. 
Manufacturing—tobacco and liquors— 
brewery workers, Timmins, 1210, 1334. 
cigar and cigarette factory workers, Mont- 
real, 1628. 


Manufacturing—vegetable foods, etc — 
bakery workers, Vernon, B.C., 931, 1088. 
biscuit factory workers, Pictou, 134. 
flour mill workers, Humberstone, 
1336, 1461, 1625. 

food processing factory workers, Chatham, 
1336; Essex, 1463. 

sugar refinery workers, Saint John, 234. 

Mining— 

coal miners, Gardiner Mines, N\S., 1210; 
Glace Bay, 931, 1336, 1628; Glace Bay 
and district, 1628; Macmine, Alta., 
1463; New Waterford, N.S., 1089; 
Springhill, 468, 1336, 1628; Thorburn, 
Nido L 

coal strippers, Minto, 1089. 

copper miners, Levack, Ont., 773. 

fluorspar miners, St. Lawrence, Nfid., 468, 
593. 

gold miners, Sullivan, Que., 1210, 1334, 
1461, 1625. 

gypsum quarry workers, Hantsport and 
Wentworth, N.S., 134, 233. 

iron miners, Marmora, 1209, 1334. 

lead and zinc miners, Ainsworth, B.C., 
594, 772, 931, 1088. 

hthium miners, Barraute, Que., 1210. 

silver miners, Cobalt, 1336, 1461. 

uranium miners and processors, Algoma 
Mills, Ont., 1210. 


Service—business and personal— 

beverage room employees, Toronto, 1629. 

dry cleaners and launderers, Petawawa, 
595. 

garage mechanics and helpers, Courtenay, 
B.C., 1339, 1463, 1628; Montreal, 1212; 
Soy Catharines: 1212.01836>. Victoria, 
1465. 

hotel employees, Leamington, 1212, 1336, 
1463, 1627. 

laundry workers and dry cleaners, Monc- 
ton, 1091, 1209. 

Trade— 

brewery warehouse and retail stores clerks, 
Windsor, 1212. 

builders supplies jobbers, Jasper Place, 
Alta., 1465, 1627. 

butchers, Joliette, 1465, 1627. 

dairy workers and route salesmen, Chat- 
ham and Wallaceburg, 1385; Pembroke, 
1091. 

department store clerks, Sudbury, 1465, 
Mevare 

department store employees, Grand Falls, 
Nfid., 774. 


Ont, 


Strikes and Lockouts—Con. 
CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES—Con. 


lumber jobbers, Fort William and Port 
Arthur, 1465. 


pipe fitting and sprinkler equipment 
jobbers, Vancouver, 234, 349, 468, 594, 
ti2. 


ready-mix concrete jobbers, Halifax, 934, 
1089; Toronto, 1091. 

ready-mix concrete drivers and warehouse- 
men, Toronto, 1339, 1463. 

route salesmen and_ dairy’ workers, 
Shawinigan Falls, 774; Windsor, 469. 

sheet metal workers and helpers, New 
Glasgow, 1339. 

soft drink route salesmen and warehouse 
workers, Hamilton, 1212, 1336, 1462, 
1627; Sydney, N.S., 1339, 1462, 1627. 

steel jobbers, Kitchener, 934, 1089. 

tire and rubber goods warehousemen, 
Vancouver, 1629. 


Transportation and Public Utilities—electric 
railways and local bus lines— 
bus drivers, Trail, B.C., 469, 593. 


bus drivers, mechanics, checkers and 
helpers, Windsor, 934, 1089. 

Transportation and Public Utilittes— 
miscellaneous— 

radio station employees, Peterborough, 
469, 593, 772. 

wire broadcast and _ television service 


employees, Montreal, 1091, 1209. 
Transportation and Public Utilittes—other 
local and highway— 
truck drivers, Nanaimo, 1212, 1335. 
truck drivers, warehousemen and helpers, 
Windsor, 135; Windsor, Hamilton and 
Kitchener, 1091. 
Transportation and Public Utilities—water— 
seamen, Saint John, 134, 234. 
stevedores, Botwood, Nflid., 1839, 1462. 
stevedores and office clerks, Port Alfred, 
Que., 1465, 1627. 
unlicensed and licensed ships’ personnel, 
Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River, 


934, 
unlicensed ships’ personnel, Donnacona, 
Que., 1339. 


Structural Unemployment: 
See Unemployment. 


Studebaker-Packard Corporation: 
© 
U.S.A. 


provisions of agreement between Company 
and U.A.W., 160. 

s.u.b. payments begin in September, 1956, 
626. 
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Studebaker-Packard of Canada Limited: 


s.u.b. plan in collective agreement between 
Company and U.A.W., 515. 


Succession Duty: 


Canada 


changes requested by Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce in submission to Muinis- 
ters of Finance and National Revenue, 
1558 


Successor Trade Unions: 
Ont.— 
amended regulations under Labour Rela- 
tions Act, 734. 


Sudan: 
admitted to membership in I.L.0., 847. 


Suez Canal: 
attitude of British T.U.C., 1259. 


Sunday Observance: 


Canada 


Sunday work in paper mills opposed by 
Quebec and Eastern Canada Council, 
International Brotherhood of Paper 
Mill Unions, 375. 

Court of Appeal upholds validity of 
Winnipeg by-law requiring service 
stations to close Sunday for part of 
year, 1156; Bill to amend Lord’s Day 
Act (Canada), not passed, 1153. 
legislative brief of C.C.C.L., 266; reply 
of Premier Duplessis, 266; recommen- 
dation of Federation of Labour (T. 
and 1G.) 628: 


Man.: 


Que.: 


Supplemental Unemployment Benefits: 
annotated bibliography with some historical 
notes on guaranteed wages and supple- 
mental unemployment benefits, 1244. 


Canada 


amendments to Income Tax Act re s.ub. 
plans, 1570. 


s.u.b. plans submitted by six Canadian 


employers do not affect unemployment 
insurance, 1297. 

General Motors of Canada and U.A.W.— 
provisions of new agreement following 
lengthy strike, 278. 





Supplemental Unemployment Benefits— 
Canada.—Con. 

s.u.b. plans in collective agreements nego- 
tiated between: 

Studebaker-Packard of Canada Lim- 
ited, General Motors of Canada, 
and United Automobile Workers, 
SLD nO LO: 

Continental Can Company of America, 
and United Steelworkers of Amer- 
Ica, ole, Old. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass and Libby- 
Owens Ford, and United Glass 
Workers, 515, 518. 

“Guaranteed Wages, Company Unemploy- 
ment Benefits and the New Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act”—summary of 
article prepared by Instructor in 
Economics, University of ‘Toronto, 
published by Laval University, 492. 

su.b. and other benefits sought by 

U.S.W.A. in 1956 negotiations, 373. 

U.S.A. 

Aluminum Company of America—s.u.b. 
plan provided under agreement reached 
between Company and U.S.W.A., 1116. 

American Can Company and Continental 
Can Company—s.u.b. plans amended 
by new 3-year agreements between 
companies and the United Steel- 
workers, 1365. 

Continental Can Company of America— 
s.u.b. plan in collective agreement 
between company and U.S.W.A., 517. 

Ford Motor Company, General Motors 
Corporation, and Chrysler—payments 
commenced on June 1, 1956 at three 
auto firms, 626. 

Studebaker - Packard Corporation—provi- 
sions of agreement between U.A.W. 
and Company, 160. 

Studebaker-Packard Corporation and Wil- 
lys Motors, Ine—s.u.b. provisions in 
contracts reached between U.A.W. and 
companies, 19. 

provisions of new agreement reached 
between steel companies and United 
Steelworkers, 956. 

su.b. and other benefits sought by 
U.S.W.A. in 1956 negotiations, 373. 

s.u.b. plans in automobile industry allow 
short weeks, 262. 

more than one million auto workers 
covered by supplemental unemploy- 
ment compensation plans at end of 
1955, 85. 

s.u.b. plans 
court, 495. 

rulings in various states—legal obstacles 
to s.u.b. plans gradually overcome, 

492. 

increase in size and duration of s.ub. 
sought by U.A.W., 625. 


challenged in Connecticut 
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Supplemental Unemployment Benefits— 


US.A—Con. 


simultaneous payment of state unemploy- 
ment compensation and s.u.b. of auto 
company type, approved in 26 states, 
1544. 

s.u.b. variation modelled on _ vacation 
stamp plan adopted by construction 
contractors in Albany, N.Y., 1237. 

Carolina bars integration of s.u.b. and state 
benefits, 1110. 

Indiana bars receipt of both s.u.b. and 
state benefits, 626. 

New York employers’ group opposes Ford- 
type s.u.b., 160. 

s.u.b. procedures explained to employees 
in booklet issued by “Big Three” auto 
companies and U.A.W., 1110. 


Sweepstakes: 
N.B— 
resolution adopted at convention of Coun- 
cil of Labour, 1125. 


Swift Canadian Company: 


employees’ retirement counselling program, 
B14, 


Taft-Hartley Act: 


Supreme Court rules union deriving bar- 
gaining status from Taft-Hartley Act 
has duty to represent whole unit, 87. 

enactment of recommendations to Con- 
gress urged by President Eisenhower, 
164. 

recommendation of A.F. of L.-C.1.0., 60. 


Taxation: 


Canada 


recommendations of C.C. of L., 46. 

Platform of Principles of C.L.C., 644. 

resolution adopted at first constitutional 
convention, 649. 

legislative request of T. and L.C., 40; reply 
of Prime Minister, 42. 

resolution re import tax adopted by Cana- 
dian Federation of International Print- 
ing Pressmen, 629. 

C.M.A. brief to Gordon Commission, 390. 

Hansard reference to Federal-provincial 
agreements, 1119. 

P.E.I.: recommendation of Labour Council 

(C.C. of L.) re education tax, 503. 

See also Per Capita Tax; Sales Tax. 


Taxicabs: 
B.C — 

Supreme Court holds owner-drivers of 
taxicabs are employers and therefore 
can not become members of union, 
547. 





Taxicabs—Con. 
Man.: regulations under Taxicab Act, 194. 
Ont.: C.B.R.E. urges enforcement of 48-hour 
week for taxi drivers, in brief to 
Ontario government, 1029. 
See also Minimum Wages. 


Teachers: 
Canada 


Occupations of University Women—results 
of questionnaire addressed by Women’s 
Bureau, Department of Labour, to 
members of Canadian Federation of 
University Women, 1511. 


B.C.: British Columbia Teachers’ Federa- 
tion breaks 13-year affiliation with T. 
and L.C., 490. 

Man.: provisions of Public Schools Act, 723, 
1147-48. 

Ont.: teachers and board agree to future 


arbitration in disputes—provision of 
agreement between Port Arthur Board 
of Education and Teachers’ Federa- 
tom, 21. 


U.S.A. 


training of mature, college-educated women 
for teaching profession, 1536. 


Teamwork in Industry: 


Canada 


monthly report on activities of LMPC’s— 
73, 177, 289, 413, 539, 682, 852, 1133, 
1269, 1403, 1542. 


‘echnical Assistance: 


Canada 


Canada increases contribution to Expanded 
Program of Technical Assistance of 
the United Nations and Specialized 
Agencies for 1956, 158. 

Canada’s contribution to U.N. Expanded 
Program of Technical Assistance, in 
1955. L118; 

Canada’s contributions 
Plan, 1234. 

National Council of Women (Canada) 
recommends increased support of 
United Nations and Colombo Plan 
technical assistance programs, 259. 


Colombo 


under 
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Technical Education: 

text of recommendation concerning voca- 
tional training in agriculture, adopted 
at 39th Conference of I.L.O., 1015. 
school for advanced technical training 
to be established in Ottawa area, 
1495. 


Ont.: 


United Kingdom 


White Paper on technical education, 446. 


development of “sandwich” courses in 


technical education, 1231. 


Technical Manpower: 
Canada 


statement of Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minis- 
ter of Labour on activities concerning 
professional and technical manpower, 
803. 

National Conference on Engineering, Scien- 
tific and Technical Manpower, 1520. 


Hansard reference, 802. 


Technical Schools: 
Canada 


attitude towards technical schools dis- 
cussed at 23rd meeting of Vocational 
Training Advisory Council, 276. 


Technical Training: 
See Training. 


Technological Progress: 
implications of technological progress—text 
of address by Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Standards and Statistics, U.S. 
Department of Labour, to C.A.A.L.L., 
1375, 


Technology: 


Third International Congress of the Inter- 
national Catholic Secretariat for Tech- 
nologists, Agriculturists and Econom- 
ists, held at Montallegro, Italy, 376. 


United Kingdom 


increase in number of state scholarships 
granted, to ease shortage of tech- 
nologists, 796. 


U.S.A. 


report of congressional subcommittee on 
automation and technological change, 
280. 


Television: 
performers’ rights convention drafted by 
group of I.L.O. experts, 1132. 


Canada 


affiliation agreement between Radio and 
Television Employees of Canada and 
National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Techniques, 163. 
Council of Broadcasting Unions (C.L.C.), 
formed, 964. 
recommendations of C.C. of L., 46. 
International Railway Brotherhoods recom- 
mend public ownership and govern- 
ment control of radio broadcasting 
and telecasting, 55; reply of Prime 
Minister, 56. 
legislative recommendations of T. and L.C., 
41. 
B.C.: regulations under Apprenticeship and 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act, 1290. 
resolutions adopted by Ontario Federa- 
tion of Labour (C.C. of L.), 284. 


Oni. : 


Textile Industry: 


Canada 
working conditions in primary textile 
industry, April (1955), 482. 
recommendations of C.C. of L., 46. 
U.S#Az 
clothing workers gain 124-cent increase, 
720. 
Theatres: 


Sask.— 
amended regulations under Theatres and 
Cinematographs Act re projectionists, 
562. 


Thomson, William, Director, National Em- 


ployment Service: 
appointment, 795. 


Throne Speech: 
extracts from Hansard, 164. 


Tobacco Workers: 
Canada 


Hansard reference, 802. 


Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway 
Company: 
conciliation board in railway dispute fully 
constituted—appointment of concilia- 
tion officer by-passed, 20. 


Totalitarianism: 
unrelenting opposition by C.L.C., 644. 
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Trade: 
Canada 


number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in Canada in 1955, 1565; 
in 1946, 1953 and 1954, 83. 

distribution of agreements covering 1,000 
or more employees, 1284. 

extinction of rubber footwear industry 
foreseen unless imports checked, 259. 

policy statement of Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce presented to Cabinet, 1531. 

“must show shoppers Canadian goods 
best”—extracts from address by Presi- 
dent, C.M.A., at Owen Sound, Ontario, 
379. 

Hansard reference to Canada—U.S.S.R. 
trade agreement, 504. | 

T. and L.C—C.C. of L. brief to Royal 
Commission on Canada’s Economic 
Prospects, 386. 

statement by Gerard Picard, General Presi- 
dent, C.C.C.L., before the Gordon 
Commission, 390. 

recommendation of C.C. of L. re coastal 
trade, 47. 

C.L.C. to seek maximum 
trade, etc., 644. 

legislative request of T. and L.C., 40-41. 


Que.: resolution adopted by C.C.C.L. re 
Japanese imports, 1395. 


international 


United Kingdom 


unemployment caused by loss of markets 
greater danger than displacements by 
automation, 622. 


Trade and Commerce, Department of: 
Private and Public Investment in Canada: 
Outlook, 1956—prepared jointly by 
D.B. of S. and Department of Trade 
and Commerce, 253. 


Trade Schools: 


Alta— 
provisions of Trade Schools Regulation 
Act, 1161. 


Trade Training: 
Canada 


report of Supervisor of Trade Training at 
meeting of Vocational Training Ad- 
visory Council, 276. 

recommendations of Canadian Construc- 
tion Association in brief to federal 
Cabinet re technical or trades train- 
ing, 398. 


Trade Union Membership: 
total union membership 
Canada and U5S.A., 26. 
membership of certain unions expected to 
merge in 1956, 260. 


and dues in 


Canada 


membership of labour organizations in 
Canada as at April 30, 1956, 489. 

membership of certain unions expected to 
merge in 1956, 260. 

total union membership and dues in 
Canada and U.S.A., 26. 

resolutions adopted by C.L.C. directed 
by Committee on Organization at 
C.C. Coch WeAs and.O.BAU,, 650; 


B.C.: Supreme Court holds that company 
did not violate terms of agreement 
in refusing to dismiss employee for 
failure to join union or pay member- 
ship dues, 190. 

U.S.A. 
total union membership and dues in 


Canada and U\S.A., 26. 

membership of certain unions expected to 
merge in 1956, 260. 

campaigns forbidding compulsory union 
membership agreement planned by 
National “Right-to-Work” Committee, 
686. 

membership of merged unions—Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America (A.F. of 
L.) and United Packinghouse Workers 
of America (C.I.O.), 370. 


Trade Unions: 
Canada 


union affiliation of workers covered by 
collective agreements, 294. 

resolutions adopted by C.L.C. directed 
by Committee on Organization at 
GG.C.Le UMW -AS and: 0.5.U., 650: 

role of labour unions in the economy— 
T. and L.C.-C.C. of L. brief to Royal 
Commission on Canada’s Economic 
Prospects, 386. 

resignations, appointments and deaths of 
labour officials, 500. 

‘“underhanded domination” of Canadian 
union by U.S. leaders protested by 
president of Toronto Local 938— 
resignation rejected, 491. 

Supreme Court of P.E.I. finds that town 
of Summerside and its employees not 
subject to Trade Union Act... illegal 
in province, 296. 
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Trade Unions—Con. 


Alta.: new Regulation No. 1 (1956) under 
Alberta Labour Act re change of name 
by certified trade union, 1583. 

B.C.: Bill to amend Trade-unions Act, not 
passed, 872. 

Man.: 85-cent minimum wage, 40-hour week 

and other requests submitted by pro- 

vincial labour bodies in joint sub- 

mission to Winnipeg Chamber of 

Commerce, 156. 

union employees vis-a-vis enlisted 

personnel—resolution adopted by Fed- 

eration of Labour, 1254. 

bill to amend Trade Union Act, not 

passed, 1029; amendments to Trade 

Union Act recommended by Federa- 

tion of Labour, 1492. 

Sask.: amendments to Trade Union Act, 
1288; Federation of Labour (C.C. of 
L.) recommends amendments to Trade 
Union Act, 29. 


NGS 


NS.: 


Ireland 


national trade union centre proposed by 


Irish Trades Union Congress and 
Congress of Irish Unions, 28. 
United Kingdom 
T.U.C. report—the economy and _ the 


organized worker, 36. 


U.S.A. 


problems of organization, and corruption 
in management of union welfare funds 
dealt with at meeting of A.F. of L.- 
C.I.0. Executive Council, 797. 

“labour must share in fruits of progress’ — 
J.A.M. president’s address to Muin- 
nesota Society of Industrial Engineers, 
514. 

Indiana bars receipt of both s.u.b. and 
state benefits, 626. 

See also various subject headings. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada: 


merger creates Canadian Labour Con- 
gress—founding convention, 489. 

obituary, 637. 

positions allotted to T. and L.C. officials 
on newly-formed Canadian Labour 
Congress, 642. 

T. and L.C.-C.C. of L. Brief to Royal 
Commission on Canada’s Economic 
Prospects, 384. 

T. and L.C.-C.C. of L. support Canadian 
Farm-Labour Economic Council in 
demand for cash advances on farm- 
held grain, 263. 

number of workers under agreement, 294. 
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Trades and Labour Congress of Canada— 

Con. 
British Columbia Teachers’ Federation 
breaks 13-year affiliation with T. and 


L.C., 490. 
resignation of R. Kk. Gervin, Vice-president, 
500. 


Dominion legislative program, 37. 

provincial legislative proposals—Alberta 
Federation of Labour, 266; Manitoba 
Federation of Labour, 29; Newfound- 
land Federation of Labour, 380; 
Ontario Provincial Federation of La- 
bour, 501; Quebec Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 28. 

Union Label Trades Department of T. 
and L.C. to continue as department 
of C.L.C—proceedings of fourth 
annual convention, 659. 

annual convention of Saskatchewan Pro- 
vincial Federation of Labour, 30. 


‘Trades Training: 
See Training. 


‘Trades Union Congress: 
See British Trades Union Congress. 


‘Tradesmen’s Qualifications: 


Alta— 

regulations under Tradesmen’s Qualifica- 

tion. Act, 730, 1038: 

B.C.: regulations under Apprenticeship and 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act, 424, 
1290. 

amended regulations under Appren- 
ticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualification 
Act, 884, 1294. 


Sask.: 


‘Lrafiie: 
See Highways. 


Training: 
NS— 
special training facilities for unemployed 
miners provided by federal and provin- 
cial departments of labour, 156. 


India 


proposed health training plans outlined at 
meeting of Central Council of Health, 
371. 


U.S.A. 


General Motors Corporation training pro- 
gram to overcome shortage of drafts- 
men, 1231. 

See also Teachers; Technical Education; 
Vocational Training. 
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Trans-Canada Highway: 


resolution adopted at first costitutional 
convention of C.L.C., 656. 


Trans-Canada Highway Act: 
Hansard reference, 165. 


Trans-Canada Pipeline: 
See Pipeline. 


Transportation and Communication: 
Canada 


number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in Canada in 1955, 1564; in 
1946, 1953 and 1954, 82. 

distribution of agreements covering 1,000 
or more employees, 1284. 

T. and L.C.-C.I.0. brief to Royal Com- 
mission on Canada’s Economic Pros- 
pects, 386. 

Platform of Principles of C.L.C., 644. 

recommendations of International Railway 
Brotherhoods re national policy, 54; 
reply of Prime Minister, 56. 

B.C.: regulations under Industrial Transpor- 
tation Act, 299. 

Man.: regulations under Taxicab Act, 194. 

N.B.: regulations under Motor Carrier Act, 
93. 


U.S.A. 


bearded bus driver dismissed—case not 
heard because it lacked jurisdiction 
under Civil Rights Act, 1117. 


Trapping: 
Canada 


number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in Canada in 1955, 1561; in 
1946, 1953 and 1954, 79. 


Trevis, O. J., Brotherhood of Locomotive 


Engineers: 
election as senior Canadian grand officer, 
962. 
Trucking: 
Nfld — 
Supreme Court refuses injunction § to 


restrain truckers’ union from inter- 
fering with member’s “right to work”, 
421. 


Tunisia: 
admitted to membership in J.L.0O., 847. 








Underdeveloped Areas: 
Canada 


Canada’s contributions under Colombo 


Plan, 1234. 


Under-employment: 
Canada 


sociological implications of under-employ- 
ment—proceedings of Laval Univer- 
sity’s 11th annual industrial relations 
convention, 672. 


Unemployment: 


“Employment and Unemployment: Gov- 
ernment Policies since 1950’”—I.L.0. 
studies governments’ unemployment 
measures, 1238. 

report of Director-General of I.L.O. on 
situation in 1955, 287. 

lay-offs in automobile and _ agricultural 
implement fields caused by automa- 
tion, etc., studied by U.A.W., 794. 


Canada 


annual campaign of Federal Department 
of Labour, 1368. 

construction of public works projects con- 
tinues during winter, 153. 

program to aid seasonal unemployment 
commended by Canadian Federation 
of Mayors and Municipalities, 258. 

less unemployment in building trades dur- 
ing winter of 1955 reported by joint 
committee of C.C.A., 369. 

structural and cyclical employment—pro- 
ceedings of Laval University’s 11th 
annual industrial relations convention, 
670. 

Hansard references, 271, 802. 

lay-offs in automobile and _ agricultural 
implement fields caused by automa- 
tion, etc., studied by U.A.W., 794. 

recommendation of C.C.C.L., 48, reply of 
Prime Minister, 52. 

C.C. of L. legislative memorandum, 44. 

legislative recommendations of T. and 


L.C., 38. 


Alta.: measures requested by Alberta Federa- 
ion, Of Labour (T.9 and l.Gi)) ta 
alleviate unemployment, 266. 


recommendations of Federation of 
Labour Gl and-L.C.), 20: 


N.B.: proceedings of conference of Marine 
Workers’ Federation, 1236. 


special training facilities for unem- 
ployed miners provided by federal 
and provincial departments of labour, 
156. | 


Man.: 


N.S.: 
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Unemployment—C on. 
Ont.: recommendations of Provincial Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and L.C.), 501. 


Sask.: recommendations of Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 29. 


United Kingdom 


unemployment caused by loss of markets 
greater danger than displacements by 
automation, 622. 

how to ease transition to automation— 
report published by H.M. Stationery 
Office, 954. 


U.S.A. 


statistics, 495, 1266. 

introduction of Bill to aid depressed areas, 
162. 

formation of National Conference of Forty 
Plus Clubs to aid older unemployed 
men, 1234. 

pensions plans should not bar older job 
seekers, 1235. 

Ohio approves company-financed individual 
income security plan for unemployed 
workers 959. 

clauses to protect public utility workers 
against job displacement by automa- 
tion, won by two unions—International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers and 
Utility Workers of America, 953. 

lay-offs in automobile and _ agricultural 
implement fields cause by automa- 
tion, etc., studied by U.A.W., 794. 


See also Seasonal Unemployment. 


Unemployment Assistance: 
Canada 


C.L.C. to seek Dominion-provincial public 
assistance system, 644. 


Hansard references, 164, 165, 504, 966. 


Que.: C.C.C.L. requests federal-provincial 
agreement on unemployment assist- 
ance, 265; reply of Premier Duplessis, 
266. 


Unemployment Assistance Act: 
regulations under Act, 1569. 


Unemployment Compensation: 
Canada 


General Motors of Canada and U.A.W— 
provisions of new agreement following 
lengthy strike, 278. 


INDEX 


Unemployment Compensation—Con. 


UcS:Ai 


legal decisions on payment of  sever- 
ance pay and jobless benefits, 1266. 

simultaneous payment of state unemploy- 
ment compensation and s.u.b. of auto 
company type, approved in 26 states, 
1544. 


See also Unemployment Insurance. 


Unemployment Insurance: 


annotated bibliography with some _ his- 
torical notes on guaranteed wages and 
supplemental unemployment benefits, 
1244. 


Canada 


amended provisions of Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 1120, 1568. 

changes in regulations to restore benefits 
to certain workers, 154; correction, 263. 

new interpretation of provision (conversion 
of contributions) in revised Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act—statement of 
Minister of Labour, 308. 

release of annual report on benefit years 
under terms of Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, by DB. of S., 1498. 

C.M.A. brief to Gordon Commission, 389. 

s.u.b. plans submitted by six Canadian 
employers do not affect unemployment 
insurance, 1297. 

“ouaranteed unemployment insurance” 
plan—a form of guaranteed wage to 
be introduced by Canadian Marconi 
Company, 262. 

“Guaranteed Wages, Company Unemploy- 
ment Benefits and the New Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act’”—summary of 
article prepared by Instructor in 
Economics, University of Toronto, 
published by Laval University, 492. 

annual report of Unemployment Insurance 
Advisory Committee (1955-56), 1164; 
(1954-55), 197. 

appointment of William Thomson, Direc- 
tor, National Employment Service, 
795. 

James McGregor appointed Director of 
Unemployment Insurance, 955. 

death of J. Rene Laframboise, Manager 
of Cornwall office, N.E.S., and winner 
of I.A.P.E.S. award, 794. 

death of Jan G. Ross, Assistant Legal 
Adviser, U.I.C., 491. 

posters to encourage employment of handi- 
capped persons, displayed, 532. 
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Unfair Labour Practices—Con. 
Canada—Con. 


Unemployment Insurance—Con. 
Canada.—Con. 


recommendation of Canadian Federation 
of Business and Professional Women, 
1001. 

recommendation of Canadian Federation 
of Mayors and Municipalities, 258. 

Hansard references, 267, 382, 504, 633, 967, 
1119. 

C.C.C.L. legislative memorandum, 49; 
reply of Prime Minister, 51. 

C.C. of L. legislative memorandum, 44. 

resolution adopted at first constitutional 
convention of C.L.C., 652. 

International Railway Brotherhoods legis- 
lative memorandum, 53. 

legislative recommendations of T. and 
T0739. 

Alta.: recommendations of Federation of 

Labour, 1263. . 

B.C.: extracts from address by T. A. Rice, 

president, to British Columbia division 

of C.M.A., 513. 


Ont.: recommendation of Federation of La- 


bour?.C.C. ot L.)% 380. 
Que.: C.C.C.L. requests coverage for hospital 
employees, 1395. 


Sask.: recommendation of Federation of 


Labour (C.C. of L.), 29. 
U.S.A. 


decline in number of workers receiving 
benefits, 1493. 

number of persons covered by federal-state 
unemployment insurance, 161. 

amount paid to unemployed workers in 
state unemployment benefits in 1955, 
164. 

out-of-work benefits fail to cover all 
expenses, 26. 

Advisory Council on Unemployment Com- 
pensation recommends extension of 
jobless insurance, 960. 

federal and state agencies study charac- 
teristics of insured unemployed, 960. 

Indiana bars receipt of both s.u.b. and 
state benefits, 626. 

jobless benefits for all recommended by 
N.Y. State Unemployment Insurance 
Advisory Council, 263. 

one-week waiting period for benefit where 
job loss is caused by natural disaster, 
eliminated in N.Y. state, 497. 

See also Supplementary Unemployment 
Benefits. 


amendment to I.R.D.I. Act, recommended 
Dye G-Catot.l3 45. 

resolution adopted at first constitutional 
convention of C.L.C. re Canada Labour 
Relations Board, 649. 


Sask.: Court of Appeal holds employer can’t 


refuse to bargain because persons 
employed by competitor among nego- 
tiators, 419; Supreme Court of Canada 
rules that Trade Union Act does not: 
prohibit employees of competitor from 
acting on bargaining committee, 1155. 


Union Dues: 


total union dues in Canada and U'S.A., 26. 


Canada 


expulsion of U.M.W. from C.C. of L. for 
non-payment of dues, 22. 

total union dues in Canada and U.S.A., 26. 

recommendation of C.C. of L. re govern- 
ment employees, 45. 

resolution adopted at first constitutional 
convention of C.L.C. re amendment 
to L.RD A Act® 648) 


B.C.: Supreme Court holds that company 


did not violate terms of agreement in 
refusing to dismiss employee for failure 
to join union or pay membership dues, 
190. 


Nfid.: Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.) 


recommends amendment to Labour 
Relations Act, 381. 


Que.: Superior Court finds that check-off 


clause in collective agreement is invalid 
under Quebec law, 1579; recommen- 
dation of Quebec Federation of La- 
bour, 1386. 


U.S.A, 


total union dues in Canada and U.S.A., 26. 

increase in dues approved at convention 
of International Association of Machi- 
nists, 1365. 


Union Label: 


Canada 


Union Label Trades Department (T. and 
L.C.) to continue as department of 
C.L.C.—proceedings of fourth annual 
convention, 659. 


Ont.: resolution adopted by Ontario Feder- 


Unfair Labour Practices: ation of Printing Trades Unions, 628. 


Canada 


Supreme Court of Canada rules that Trade Union Recognition: 
Union Act does not prohibit employees Que.— 


of competitor from acting on bargain- 
ing committee, 1155. 
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recommendation of Federation of Labour 
CU atidaatiker)s aor « ' 
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Union Shop: 
Canada 


General Motors of Canada and U.A.W— 
provisions of new agreement following 
lengthy strike, 279. 

establishment of union shop urged at con- 
vention of U.M.W.A., District 26, 1363. 

union shop sought by United Packing- 
house Workers—proceedings of Ca- 
nadian district conference, 625. 

C.: resolution adopted by Federation of 

Labour (C.L.C.), 1489. 

.. establishment of union shop urged at 
convention of U.M.W.A., District 26, 
1363. 

: establishment of union shop urged at 

convention of U.M.W.A., District 26, 

1363. 

recommendation 

Labour, 1386. 


of Federation of 


Que.: 


U.S.A. 


provisions of new agreement reached be- 
tween steel companies and United 
Steelworkers, 956. 

railway union shops valid—Supreme Court 
decision, 621. 

Supreme Court rules that union shop 
agreement under Railway Labour Act 


not invalidated by “right-to-work” 
law, 1085. 
U.S.S.R.: 
Hansard reference to Canada—US.S.R. 


trade agreement, 504. 


United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners: 

signs preferential hiring pact with National 
Contractors Association, 490. 

settlement of jurisdictional dispute be- 
tween United Steelworkers of Ame- 
rica and the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners, 625. 

locals in New Brunswick for Council of 
Carpenters and Millmen, 1233. 

Empire in Wood—history of carpenters’ 
union published by N. Y. State School 
of Industrial and Labour Relations, 
378. 


United Electrical, Radio 
Workers of America: 


wage increases provided in five-year con- 
tract signed by (Canadian General 
Electric and employees, U.E.R.M. 
W.A., 497. 


and Machine 


INDEX 


United Glass Workers: 


s.u.b. plan in agreement between U.G.W. 
and Libby-Owens Ford, 518. 


United Mine Workers of America: 


quadriennial convention, 1364. 

26th annual convention, District 26, 1363. 

expulsion of U.M.W. from C.C. of L. for 
non-payment of dues, 22. 

unification with C.L.C.—resolution adopt- 
ed at first constitutional convention 
of C.L.C., 650. 

C.B.R.E. given support in fight to repeal 
U.M.W. raid of Montreal Transpor- 
tation Commission’s workers’ union, 
163. 

death of KC. Adams, Editor, United Mine 
Workers’ Journal, 962. 


United Nations: 


Canada’s contribution to U.N. Expanded 
Program of Technical Assistance in 
1955, 1118. 

Canada increases contribution to Ex- 
panded Program of Technical As- 
sistance of the United Nations and 
Specialized Agencies for 1956, 158. 

National Council of Women (Canada) 
recommends increased support of 
technical assistance program, 259. 

Seminar on relations of the I.F.B.P.W. 
with the United Nations, 1001. 

U.N. Subcommission on the Prevention of 
Discrimination and the Protection of 
Minorities to discuss discrimination in 
employment, 176. 

resolution adopted at 15th biennial Con- 
ference of Canadian Federation of 
Business and Professional Women, 
1000. 


United Nations Economic and Social Coun- 
eil: 
discussion of automation’s social and 


economic repercussions requested by 
TS leu Ls, 


United Packinghouse Workers Union: 


merger convention cancelled, 629. 

submission to Ontario Federation of 
Labour Committee on Labour Rela- 
tions, 985. 

union shop, wage increases and vacations 
with pay, etc—1956 demands drawn 
up at Canadian district conference, 
625. 

merger with Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen of North 
America (A.F. of L.), 370. 


INDEX 
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United Papermakers and Paperworkers In- 
ternational Union: 


formation, 1493. 


United Paperworkers of America: 


merger with International Brotherhood of 
Papermakers, 1493. 


United Steelworkers of America: 


policy conference, Canadian district, 624. 

make steel firms justify price boosts— 
resolution adopted at policy con- 
ference, Canadian district, 624. 

Stelco and steelworkers (Hamilton) sign 
two-year contract providing wage in- 
creases and fringe benefits, 956. 

submission of US.W.A. to Ontario 
Federation of Labour Committee on 
Labour Relations, 975. 

convention, 1237. 

can companies eliminate female wage 
differential in collective agreements 
signed between Continental Can Com- 
pany, American Can Company, and 
US.W.A., 1229. 

fringe and wage benefits equal to steel 
industry provided under three-year 
agreement between Aluminum Com- 
pany of America and US.W.A., 1116. 

settlement of jurisdictional dispute be- 
tween United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica and the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners, 625. 

three-year no-strike pact ends steel strike— 
provisions of new contract, 956. 


Universities: 
Canada 


National Conference of Canadian Univer- 
sities, 1109, 1526. 

increase in university enrolment in 1955, 
493. 

1956 research grants under Labour Depart- 
ment—University ‘Research program, 
834. 

university education must be extended, 
621. 

competition from United States employers 
for Canadian university graduates, 797. 

establishment of education mortgage plan 
urged by Canadian Association of 
Real Estate Boards, 1232. 

industrialization’s impact studied at con- 
ference arranged by School of Social 
Work, University of Toronto, 1366. 

new engineering schools needed to meet 
demand for engineers in Canada— 
meeting vf deans of universities’ en- 
gineering departments, 621. 


Universities—Con. 
Canada—Con. 


more and better trained university gra- 
duates urged at Learned Societies 
Conference, 796. 

new system for university grants, con- 
sidered by Federal Government, 1358. 

Association of Professional Engineers of 
Ontario urges aid to education by 
government and industry, 1230. 

Occupations of University Women—results 
of questionnaire addressed by Women’s 
Bureau, Department of Labour, to 
members of Canadian Federation of 
University Women, 1511. 

engineer shortage slows atomic power pro- 

gram, 958. 

proposed 10-year program of capital 

assistance to provincial universities 

and technical institutes, 1358; Asso- 

ciation of Professional Engineers of 

Ontario urges aid to education by 


Ont.: 


government and industry, 1230; 
Waterloo College plan to relieve 
shortage of engineers and technicians, 
1230. 

U.S.A. 


survey of job patterns of women gra- 
duates, 631. 

development of skilled manpower, urged 
by Assistant to Secretary of Labour, 
1109. 


Unlimited Skills Incorporated (Montreal) : 
activities of, 1537. 


Uranium: 


Ont.— 

High Court of Justice finds provincial 
board lacked jurisdiction to certify a 
union for uranium mining employees, 
1578. 


Utility Workers Union of America: 
clauses to protect public utility workers 
against job displacement by auto- 
mation, won by two unions, 953. 


Vacation Pay: 
Canada 


method of computing vacation pay, 316. 


e INDEX 


Vacations with Pay: 
Canada 


changes in collective agreements provid- 
ing paid annual vacations, 719. 
amendment to Prevailing Rate Employees 
General Regulations under Financial 
Administration Act, 879. 
General Motors of Canada and U.A.W.— 
provisions of new agreement, 279. 
Bill 211, “An Act to provide for Annual 
Holidays with Pay for Employees’, 
not passed, 1570. 
Hansard references, 503, 633, 1119. 
C.L.C. to seek national Vacation and 
Holiday Act, 644; resolutions adopted 
at first constitutional convention, 649. 
two weeks’ paid vacation sought by C.L.C. 
unions in shipbuilding industry, 963. 
legislative requests of T. and L.C., 40. 
paid vacations sought by United Packing- 
house Workers—proceedings of Can- 
adian district conference, 625. 
vacations with pay in certain industries— 
motor vehicles and parts, 105. 
office workers in manufacturing, 1434. 
plant employees in manufacturing, 
1308, 13804. 
primary textile industry, 432. 
public utilities, 1052. 
Alta.: Alberta Federation of Labour (T. 
and L.C.) requests amendments to 
Holidays with Pay Orders, 267. 
enactment of Annual Holidays Act, 
722: provisions of new Annual Holi- 
days Act, 870; provisions of two-year 
agreement between Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers’ International 
Union and Canadian Bakeries Limited, 
and seven other bakery firms, 626; 
resolution adopted by Federation of 
Labour (C-C.rot J:.); 31. 


Man.: amended provisions of Vacations 
With Pay Act, 722; “1150; “Bill to 
amend Act. not passed, 1153; amend- 
ment to Act urged by Federation of 
Labor, 1490. 

: resolution adopted at conference of 
Marine Workers’ Federation, 1236. 


: recommendation of Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 381; establish- 
ment of act to cover all employees 
recommended by Federation of 
Labour, 1007. 


.. resolution adopted by Federation of 
Labour, 1492. 


.: new regulations under Hours of Work 
and Vacations with Pay Act, 1292; 
recommendation of Federation of 
Labour (CC. of L.), 380; Provincial 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.) 
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Vacations with Pay—Con. 
Ont.—Con. 


seeks amendments to Hours of Work 
and Vacations With Pay Act, 502; 
resolutions adopted by Ontario Fede- 
ration of Printing Trades Unions, 628. 

Sask.: amendment to Annual Holidays Act, 
722, 1289; recommendation of Federa- 
tion of Labour (C.C. of L.) re Annual 
Holidays Act, 29. 


France 


enforcement of Holidays with Pay Act, 
1416. 


U.S.A. 


provisions of new agreement reached be- 
tween steel companies and United 
Steelworkers, 956. 

See also Minimum Wages. 


Vaccine: 
Canada 


provision of free Salk polio vaccine re- 
commended by C.C. of L., 47. 


Vegetables: 


B.C.— 
regulations under Hours of Work Act, 881. 


Veterans: 
Canada 


recommendations of C.C. of L. re vete- 
rans’ pensions and allowances, 45. 
Hansard reference to work week in vete- 
rans’ hospitals, 967. 


Veterans Affairs, Department of: 


extension of five-day 40-hour week to all 
Department of Veterans Affairs hos- 
pitals and institutions, 1260. 

retirement should be voluntary—remarks 
of doctor, Sunnybrook Hospital, 375. 


Victoria Labour Council (C.L.C.): 
formation by merger, 963. 


Vocational Guidance: 


lire op report on vocational guidance and 
training of women, 1536. 


Canada 


young people lack knowledge in seeking 
employment—report of Jewish Voca- 
tional Service, Toronto, 627. 


U.S.A. 


survey of job patterns of women gra- 
duates, 631. 
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Vocational Schools: Wages—Con. 
Canada.—Cron. 


Canada 


resolution adopted at 23rd meeting of 
Vocational Training Advisory Coun- 
cil, 275. 


Vocational Training: 


text of recommendation concerning voca- 
tional training in agriculture, adopted 
at 39th Conference of I.L.0., 1013. 

meeting of experts on women’s employ- 
ment from 11 countries—recommen- 
dations re vocational training, 1540. 

I.L.O. Seminar discusses vocational train- 
ing, 851. 


Canada 


23rd meeting of Vocational ‘Training 
Advisory Council, 274. 

need for vocational training stressed by 
President -of National Council of 
Women, 795. 

persuade youth to finish training, C.M.A. 
head urges, 1360. 

N.B.: increase in vocational training reported 
by provincial Director of Vocational 
Training, 493. 

N.S.: special training facilities for un- 
employed miners provided by federal 
and provincial departments of labour, 
156. 


Wages: 

report of Director-General of I.L.O. on 
situation in 1955, 287. 

resolution adopted at 39th Conference of 
I.L.O. re wage discrimination, 1010. 

can companies eliminate female wage 
differential in collective agreements 
signed between Continental Can Com- 
pany, American Can Company, and 
US.W.A., (Canada and the United 
States), 1229. 

recommendation of International Associa- 
tion of Fire Fighters, 1114. 


Canada 


Female Employees Equal Pay Act pro- 
claimed in force from October 1, 1956, 
1229. 

increase in industrial employment, pay- 
rolls and average weekly wages and 
salaries in 1955—D.B. of S. annual 
review of employment and payrolls, 
1367. 

average weekly salaries for selected office 
occupations, in four cities, October 
1955, 13802. 


wage rate changes from survey of establish- 
ments, 719. 

recent changes in wage rates and other 
conditions of work—study of recent 
collective agreements, 717. 

real earnings of professional workers below 
those of wage-earners, 1359. 

method of computing vacation pay, 316. 

labour income during August 1956, 1361. 

C.M.A. brief to Gordon Commission, 389. 

“Compensation of Office Workers in 1955” 
—summary of article prepared by 
Steinberg’s, Montreal, 498. 

functions of Labour Relations Asosciation 
re uniformity of wages on St. Law- 
rence Seaway and St. Lawrence Power 
Projects, 1499. 

survey of clerical workers’ wages and hours 
conducted by Montreal Board of 
Trade, 371. 

enforcement of federal government wage 
scales on United States highway pro- 
jects, opposed, 161. 

methods of wage payment in Canadian 
manufacturing, October 1954, 435. 

average earnings of railway employees in 
1954 and 1953, 95. 

pay practices in motor vehicles and parts 
industry, 107. 

wage claim of emloyee of Department of 
Transport at Gander Airport, Nfid., 
dismissed by Exchequer Court of Ca- 
nada, 1413. 

C.L.C. shipbuilding unions adopt common 
wage policy, 963. 

wage increases granted to clerical em- 
ployees at headquarters of C.L.C., 795. 

General Motors of Canada and U.A.W.— 
provisions of new agreement follow- 
ing lengthy strike, 278. 

recommendation of International Associ- 
ation of Fire Fighters, 1114. 

6l-cent package won by employees of 
Marmoraton Mining Company, Mar- 
mora, Ont., members of US.W.A., 
Bit. 

new wage policy drafted at U.M.W.A. 
(District 26) convention, 1363. 

can companies eliminate female wage 
differential in collective agreements 
signed between Continental Can Com- 
pany, American Can Company, and 
US.W.A., 1229. 

wage increase and/or fringe benefits— 
sought by Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers ('C.N.R.), 369; demanded 
by Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, 261; provided in five-year con- 
tract signed by Canadian General 
Electric and employees, U.E/JR.M. 
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Wages—Con. Wages—Con. 


Canada—Con. 


Alta.: amended 


W.A,. 497; won by four paper manu- 
facturing plants in two-year labour 
signed by Stelco and _ steelworkers 
firemen (railway and harbour board), 
153; provided in two-year contract 
signed by Stelco and_ steelworkers 
(Hamilton), 956; sought by United 
Packinghouse Workers—proceedings of 
Canadian district conference, 625. 
regulations under Ap- 
prenticeship Act re carpenter and 
sheet metal trades, 1160. 


B.C.: provisions of two-year agreement be- 


tween Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers’ International Union and 
Canadian Bakeries Limited, and seven 
other bakery firms, 626. 


N.B.: new wage policy drafted at U.M.W.A. 


(District 26) convention, 1363. 


Nfld.: wage claim of employee of Depart- 


ment of Transport at Gander Airport, 
Nfid., dismissed by Exchequer Court 
of Canada, 1413; salary increase for 
civil servants sought in resolution 
adopted by Federation of Labour, 
1007. 


NS.: provisions of Equal Pay Act, 1027; 


new wage policy drafted at U.M.W.A. 
(District 26) convention, 1363. 


Ont.: 61-cent package won by employees of 


Marmoraton Mining Company, Mar- 
mora, Ont., members of U.S.W.A., 
1111; divergence of pay allowed mem- 
bers of conciliation boards criticized 
by M.L.A., 372. 


Que.: survey of clerical workers’ wages and 


hours conducted by Montreal Board 
ebelrade, 7371. 


Sask.: amendment to Wages Recovery Act, 


722, 1289; payment of overtime rates 
to employees in garages and auto- 
mobile service stations provided under 
Hours of Work Act, 1585. 


United Kingdom 


expansion of equal pay for equal work 
plan, 375. 

agreement reached on principle of equal 
pay for equal work for men and 
women, 1229. 

resolution adopted by Trades Union Con- 
gress, 1256. 

pay ratio between automated and non- 
automated workers discussed at con- 
ference of T.U.C. white-collar unions, 
256. 


Argentina 


government orders wage increase, 377. 


U.S.A. 


introduce equal pay bills in Senate and 
Congress, 375. 

1955 wage increases range from 5 to 17 
cents an hour, 85. 

wage increase provisions shown in survey 
of collective agreements, 1145. 

office workers’ salaries rise faster than 
plant workers, 1118. 

wage increases granted railway employees, 
20. 

provisions of 3-year agreement signed by 
11 railway unions, 1497. 

wage increase won by railroad yardmasters, 
261. 

“substantial” wage and welfare increases 
recommended by A.F. of L—C.1.O. 
in economic report, 378. 

A.F. of L—C.I.O. seeks extension of Fair 
Labour Standards Act, governing 
wages and hours, 741. 

wage and fringe benefits equal to steel 
industry provided under three-year 
agreement between Aluminum Com- 
pany of America and U.S8.W.A., 1116. 

can companies eliminate female wage dif- 
ferential in collective agreements 
signed between ‘Continental Can Com- 
pany, American Can Company, and 
US.W.A., 1229. 

clothing workers gain 124-cent increase, 
720. 

recommendation of International Associ- 
ation of Fire Fighters, 1114. 

provisions of new agreement reached be- 
tween steel companies and United 
Steelworkers, 956. 

resolution adopted at policy conference of - 
US.W.A. (Canadian district), 624. 

provisions of one-year contract signed be- 
tween U.M.W.A. and Bituminous Coal 
Operators Association, 1364. 

provisions of four-year agreement signed 
by New York local of International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, 1117. 

1955 hourly wage increase in New York 

state averaged 7.3 cents, 1144. 


See also Salaries. 


Walkouts: 


See Strikes and Lockouts. 


Weekly Rest: 


See One Day’s Rest Rest 


Periods. 


in Seven; 
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Welding: 
Alta— 
amended regulations under Apprenticeship 
Act, 729; regulations re-issued under 
Boilers and Pressure Vessels Act go- 


verning pressure welders, 880; regula- 
tions under Welding Act, 92, 299. 


Welfare: 
See Industrial Welfare. 


Welfare Funds: 
Usa. 


corruption in management of union wel- 
fare funds, dealt with at meeting of 
A.F. of L—C.1.0. Executive Council, 
797. 


Wheat: 
Canada 


recommendations of C.C. of L., 46. 


Whitebone, James A., President, New Bruns- 
wick Federation of Labour: 


convention report, 1251. 


White-collar Workers: 
Canada 


average weekly salaries for selected office 
occupations, in four cities, October 
1955, 1302. 

survey of working conditions of office em- 
ployees in manufacturing as at April 
1, 1956, 1434. 

women in majority in offices—survey con- 
ducted in Canada and US.A. by 
National Office Management Associ- 
ation, 1128. 

two-year contracts signed by Ford of 
Canada and U.A.W., 959. 


U.S.A. 


office workers’ salaries rise faster than 
plant workers, 1118. 
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Current Manpower Situation 
TT" labour market showed continuing strength during December. 


Despite the effect of severe winter weather on the general level 
of activity in the latter part of December, the employment decline was 
more gradual than a year earlier. As a result, the year-to-year increase 
in employment grew slightly larger. Work forces in forestry, mining and 
most durable goods manufacturing industries were stable or expanding 
and reports on employment prospects from industry show continued 
optimism. | 


The year ended on a rising 
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of non-farm employment continued to rise more sharply than the total, 
the latest survey indicating a year-to-year gain of 290,000. 


The expanding level of production was also reflected in the number 
of hours worked. While employment in the last quarter was substantially 
higher than a year earlier, the number of workers on short time was, on 
the average, about 9 per cent lower. Average hours worked per week in 
manufacturing remained about one-third of an hour greater than a year 
before. The longer work-week was most marked in the iron and steel 
products group. The textile and clothing industries also reported moder- 
ate increases in hours during the year. 


Job vacancies registered at National Employment offices were 
more than 50 per cent higher than in December of the last two years. 
Vacancies for loggers accounted for a large part of the increase, particu- 
larly in Quebec. In addition, there were moderate increases in the demand 
for construction workers, machinists, tool makers and die setters and 
other metalworking tradesmen and in most occupations for female workerse 


A seasonal slackening in production and employment did occur in 
December, particularly in the industries vulnerable to weather con- 
ditions. This was partly offset, however, by the labour demands for a 
heavy Christmas trade, which usually requires a large number of ad- 
ditional sales clerks during December. As usual, the drop in construction 
work was responsible for most of the decline in employment. In each 
of the past three winters, the decline in this industry has exceeded 
100,000 and although actual employment figures are not yet available, 
National Employment Service statistics indicate that this winter’s 
slow-down is proceeding at only a slightly reduced rate. In the four 
weeks before Christmas the number of construction workers registered 
with the NES rose by 46,000, compared with 48,000 in the corresponding 
period of 1954. Among male workers this accounted for almost one-half 
of the total increase in registrations during the month. 


Agricultural employment fell by a further 15,000 in the early part 
of December, bringing the decline in the number of persons with farm 
jobs to almost 250,000 since August. Layoffs in the food and beverages 
industry, amounting to about 10,000, were also reported, while water 
and rail transportation firms released a further 5,000 to 10,000 workers. 


Logging activity declined from the record peak attained in November 
but was still higher than a year earlier. Production and consumption of 


2 


pulpwood had been running about 5 per cent above a year earlier and 
employment increased correspondingly. Labour turnover in pulpwood 
logging was higher than in any other industry, amounting to an average 
of nearly 40 per cent. In 1955, although the turnover rate did not change 
significantly, labour supply was somewhat tighter than in the past 
several years. There were no reports of labour shortages, however, 
although jobs were plentiful in all logging areas. 


Unemployment rose by about the usual amount as a result of these 
seasonal changes but continued well below year-earlier levels. In the 
week of December 10, 1955, the number of persons without jobs and 
seeking work was about 200,000 and a further 18,000 had jobs but were 
laid off temporarily. These figures together represent 3.9 per cent of the 
labour force, compared with 2.4 per cent in August and 4.9 per cent in 


December 1954. 


All regions in the country shared to some extent in the recovery of 
the past year; Ontario and the western provinces registered the largest 
relative gains. In all regions, the increase in activity occurred in the 
non-agricultural sector and manpower requirements were met in part by 
drawing on the farm labour force. This was particularly true in the 
Prairie Provinces, where employment estimates in non-farm work showed 
an unusual rise of 34,000 between August and December, while em- 
ployment on farms registered an unusually sharp drop of 121,000. Agri- 
cultural employment declined less sharply in other regions but was 
still substantially lower than a year earlier. 


Labour Income and Earnings 


Labour income, seasonally adjusted, continued to rise through the 
first three quarters of 1955. In the third quarter it reached an annual rate 
of $13.1 billion, which was more than 8 per cent above the third quarter 
of 1954. In the first nine months of 1955 labour income exceeded that for 
the same period of 1954 by nearly 7 per cent. The largest gains in total 
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wages and salaries, ranging from 9 to 12 per cent, were reported in the 
finance, service and construction sectors, while the primary industries, 
manufacturing and trade registered increases of 4 to 6 per cent. 

The gains in labour income were a result of increases in all the 
three factors responsible for its movements —the extent of employment, 
the number of hours worked and the level of hourly earnings. The in- 
crease in real income was about the same, since consumer prices have 
not changed significantly during the period in question. Employment and 
hours have been dealt with above. Changes in average hourly earnings 
are as follows. ; 

In manufacturing, the average hourly earnings of hourly-rated wage- 
earners rose to 144.8 cents in October 1955, an increase of 4.1 per cent 
from October 1954 and 6.0 per cent from October 1953. The hourly earn- 
ings in the mining industry reached an all-time high of 161.8 cents, 3.5 
per cent higher than in October 1954 and 5.2 per cent higher than in 
October 1953. In the construction industry, hourly earnings were 150.7 
cents in October 1955, a considerable gain.from both 1954 and from 1953, 
with the exception of building construction, where the average hourly 
earnings did not reach the exceptionally high 1953 peak. Electric and 
motor transportation as well as services also recorded substantial gains 
during the two-year period. According to preliminary data for November 
1955, all these industries except transportation continued to make further 
advances in hourly earnings. 


The average weekly earnings showed, in general, even larger rises 
than the average hourly earings, partly because of increases in the 
number of hours worked per week. This rapid advance in the average 
weekly earnings of wage-earners and salaried employees in all industries 
has been continuing through recent years, as may be seen from the 
accompanying chart, and reached an all time high of $61.49 in October 
1955. This was $2.24 above year-earlier levels. Preliminary data show 
that the rise continued in November. 


Manufacturing, the largest industrial group, recorded a $2.65 in- 
crease in average weekly wages and salaries to $64.04 between October 
1954 and October 1955. The durable goods manufacturing industry made 
slightly larger gains than the non-durable goods industry, from $66.30 in 
October 1954, to $69.18 in October 1955, compared with a rise from 
$56.89 to $59.05 in non-durables. Among the other leading industrial 
divisions, mining reached the highest level of average weekly wages and 
salaries in October 1955, amounting to $73.83; public utilities was next 
with $70.49, followed by transportation with $65.05. The lowest weekly 
earnings were recorded in trade, at $52.54, and in services, at $40.87. 
These industries, however, have also shown substantial increases in 
weekly wages and salaries compared with year-earlier levels. 


Labour-Management Relations 


EGINNING in late January, a board of conciliation will try to settle 
differences between the Canadian railway companies and unions 
representing 140,000 non-operating employees. It appears that little 
progress towards agreement was made in direct negociations concerning 
the request of the unions for an 18-per-cent wage increase, 8 cents an 
hour to finance a health and welfare plan, and an increase in paid statu- 
tory holidays from five to eight per year for hourly-rated employees, with 
pay for these eight days to be granted to monthly-rated employees who 
are already entitled to such holidays. 


The dispute is of particular concern, not only because of the size 
and essential nature of the industry but also because agreements between 
the parties in the past few years have been reached with difficulty. 
A strike occurred in 1950 and arbitration was resorted to when another 
strike seemed imminent in 1954. These difficulties of the past few years 
have created problems for management, labour and the government in 
finding solutions for deadlocked bargaining situations. 


Eric Taylor of Toronto has been named Chairman of the Board of 
Conciliation. The nominee of the companies is Paul S. Smith, a Montreal 
lawyer, and the nominee of the unions is David Lewis, a Toronto lawyer. 
Mr. Taylor has specialized in conciliation work in the past few years, 
particularly in Ontario. 


In December, a modified guaranteed annual wage or supplementary 
unemployment benefit plan was negotiated to cover approximately 900 
employees of Electric Auto-Lite Limited. The United Automobile Work- 
ers of America represented the workers. The plan is similar to those 
negotiated earlier in the year in the automobile industry in the United 
States. The company will pay-5 cents an hour per employee into a trust 
fund which, subject to regulations under the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, will be used during periods of layoff to supplement unemployment 
insurance benefits for a maximum of 26 weeks. 


Since the first modified GAW plan was negotiated in June between 
the UAW and the Ford Motor Company in the United States, the union 
reports that similar benefit plans have been extended to more than a 
million of its members under some 200 contracts. 


In contrast with the growth of collectively bargained supplementary 
unemployment benefit plans in the United States, their inclusion in col- 
lective bargaining agreements in Canada has been rare. In addition to 
the recently negotiated scheme mentioned above, the only such plans 
adopted in Canada are those under agreements negotiated by the United 
Steelworkers of America for employees of the Continental Can Company 
of Canada Limited and the American Can Company of Canada Limited; 
by Massey-Harris-Ferguson Limited and the United Automobile Workers 
of America; and by Molson’s Brewery, Limited and an association of 
its employees. 


Bargaining on the GAW will be stepped up in this country in 1956. 
It is reported that the United Automobile Workers and General Motors of 
Canada, Limited, have agreed on a plan similar to those negotiated 
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during 1955 in the United States, which will be incorporated in their 
agreement when the current strike is settled. In view of this and the 
spread of such benefit plans in the automobile industry in the United 
States, the guaranteed wage will undoubtedly be an important factor 
later this year in negotiations of the UAW with the Ford Motor Company 
of Canada, Limited, and the Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Limited. 


Although fewer work  stop- 


pages occurred in 1955 than in Noweh, cWorksrase thondavs 
1954, and fewer workers were Stoppages Involved Lost 
involved, the time-loss in man-days 1954 174 62,250 1,475,200 
was 25 per cent greater. The 1955 | 148 57,400 1,865,600 
: (prelimi- 

figures for both years are as nary) 

follows: 


More than half the time lost during 1955 was caused by the strike 
of approximately 14,000 employees of General Motors of Canada, repre- 
sented by the United Automobile Workers of America. Three stoppages 
involving the Ford Motor Company of Canada, Limited, and the United 
Automobile Workers, DeHavilland Aircraft of Canada, Limited and the 
same union and the Canada Wire and Cable Company, Limited, and the 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America, accounted for 
a further 25 per cent of the man-days lost. 


Current Negotiations 


Transportation —In addition to the negotiations for railway employees 
noted above, collective bargaining is in progress in other important 
sectors of the transportation industry. 


Operators of boats on the Great Lakes waterways system, repre- 
sented by the Association of Lake Carriers, have had meetings with re- 
presentatives of the sailors. Three unions, the Seafarers’ International 
Union, representing unlicensed personnel; the National Association of 
Marine Engineers, representing licensed engineers; and the Canadian 
Merchant Service Guild, representing licensed officers, are reported to be 
co-operating through a joint committee. Previously the three unions 
bargained separately. The demands include a substantial increase in 
wages and a change from the traditional monthly basis of pay to hourly 
rates. Reference to conciliation has been made on behalf of the Asso- 
ciation and one of the unions (Seafarers’ International). 


A dispute between three locals of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America and the 
Motor Transport Industrial Relations Bureau has been referred to a board 
of conciliation. Involved are approximately 60 trucking firms in Ontario 
and representatives of their 6,000 employees. The union is reported to 
be seeking a large number of changes in wages and working conditions, 
including a substantial wage increase, more restrictive overtime pay 
regulations and a health and welfare plan. 


The agreement between the same union and trucking firms in the 
Vancouver area is also being re-negotiated. Little information on the 
progress of this bargaining was available at the time of writing. 


Bargaining has begun on behalf of the airline pilots of Trans Canada 
Air Lines and Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited. The pilots are 
represented by the Canadian Air Line Pilots’ Association. Meanwhile, 
extended negotiations and conciliation affecting the Canadian Air Line 
Flight Attendants’ Association and Canadian Pacific Air Lines have 
failed to bring agreement and a strike vote is reported to have been 


taken. 


Mining — Negotiations have been under way between the Dominion 
Coal Company, Limited, on behalf of its mining operations in Nova 
Scotia, and District 26, United Mine Workers of America, on behalf of 
the miners. The current contract expires January 31 and the union is 
reported to be seeking some adjustments in wage rates though not a 
general wage increase. Depressed conditions in the industry have created 
problems for both management and employees in recent years. 


The agreement between District 18 of the union and coal operators 
in western Canada does not expire until July. 


In the metal mining industry, the United Steelworkers of America 
has been successful in negotiating new agreements with a number of 
gold and base metal mines innorthern Ontario and Quebec, providing for 
a 44-hour week. Negotiations between the union and other mine man- 
agements are continuing. A new agreement signed by Lakeshore Mines, 
Limited, and the International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
provides a reduction in hours to 44 per week without loss in take-home 
pay. Agreements between this union and the large base metal mining and 
smelting companies, International Nickel Company of Canada, Limited, 
and Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada Limited, do not 
expire until the end of May. 


Steel ~ Collective bargaining will get under way shortly in the basic 
steel industry over contracts expiring in March and April. The United 
Steelworkers is representing the employees and the companies involved 
are: Steel Company of Canada, Limited, Hamilton; Algoma Steel Corpor- 
ation, Limited, Sault Ste. Marie; and Dominion Steel and Coal Company, 
Limited, Sydney. 


Recent Agreements 


Among agreements recently signed are the following: John Labatt, 
Limited, and National Brewery Workers’ Union, Local No. 1, a 3-year 
contract providing wage increases and other benefits; Dow Brewery, 
Limited, Montreal and Quebec, and the International Union of Brewery 
Workers, a 3-year agreement providing wage increases and advanced 
fringe benefits; Garment Manufacturers’ Association of Western Canada, 
Winnipeg, and Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, an agreement 
providing a wage increase and improved fringe benefits; Fiberglas Cana- 
da, Limited, and Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers, following a strike, 
a one-year agreement providing wage increases; Montreal Locomotive 
Works, Limited, and the United Steelworkers of America, an agreement 
providing a wage increase; and the United Hatters, Cap and Millinery 
Workers’ International Union and the Association of Millinery Manu- 
facturers, Montreal, an agreement providing a wage increase and fringe 
benefits. 


Manpower Situation 


DISTRIBUTION OF PAID WORKERS : 


-IN THE FOUR LABOUR MARKET CATEGORIES; 


MODERATE 
SURPLUS 


SHORTAGE 


SUBSTANTIAL afl 
SURPLUS 


BALANCE 





in Local Areas 


HE usual large seasonal cur- 
tailment in outdoor activities 
during December affected virtually 
all Canadian labour market areas. 
At the beginning of January, 58 of 
the 109 areas were reclassified: 35 
from balance to moderate labour sur- 
plus, 20 from moderate to substan- 
tial surplus and three from balance 
to substantial surplus. At January 1 
there were ‘still 16 areas, repre- 
senting 22 per cent of all paid 
workers, in the balanced category, 
68 in the moderate surplus category 
and 25 in the substantial surplus 
category, compared with eight 
areas (representing only 5 per cent 
of all paid workers) in balance, 
76 in the moderate and 34 in the 
substantial surplus category a 
year earlier. 

Labour requirements in nearly 
all areas continued at higher levels 
than a year before. ‘The improvements 
in classification, however, were 
concentrated in the Ontario region, 


where 13 areas, including Toronto, were still in the balanced category, 
compared with only five areas at the same time a year before. All regions 
shared in the seasonal shifts in classification but in the Ontario and 
Prairie regions the changes were chiefly from balance to moderate surplus 
while in the Atlantic, Quebec and Pacific regions they were mainly from 
the moderate to the substantial labour surplus category. 
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*See inside back cover October 1955 Labour Gazette 


CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS, 


January |) 1956 














LABOUR SURPLUS APPROXIMATE LABOUR 


BALANCE SHORTAGE 







Group 3 Group 4 







Cal gery Ottawa — Hull 
EDMONTON << Torento 
HAMILTON <——— 
MONTREAL — 
Vancouver = New 

Westminster 
WINDSOR — 


Winnipeg 


QUEBEC-LEVIS <—— 
ST. JOHN'S <_< 

















METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 








Sranttord Guelph 
Cornwall Kingston 
Fornham — Granby Sudbury 
FORT WILLIAM — 
PORT ARTHUR <——— 
Halifax 
Joliette 
KITCHENER <_—— 
Lac St. Jean 
LONDON C— 
Niagara Peninsula 
Oshawa 
Peterborough 
Rovyn= Val d’Or 
Saint John 
SARNIA Fa 
Sherbrooke 


Sydney 
TIMMINS — KIRKLAND <— 
| 


CORNER BROOK 9<—— 
MONCTON | <—— 
NEW GLASGOW <—— 
SHAWINIGAN FALLS <—— 
TROIS RIVIERES <{—— 





MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour foree 25,000 ~ 75,000; 
60 per cent or more in 
non-agricultural activity) 


LAKE 
Victoria’ 





RIVIERE BU LOUP BRANDON = Berrie 
Red Deer 
Charlottetown 
Chothem 
Lethbridge 
MOOSE JAW <aasep 
NORTH BATTLEFORD <— 
PRINCE ALBERT <——— 
REGINA <— 
SASKATOON <— 
Thetford — Megantic = 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000; 
40 per cent or more in agriculture) 












$t. Georges 
YORKTON c——_ 
= 
BEAUHARNOIS Belleville — Trenton Brampton 
Central Vancouver Dowson Creek 
Island Sracebridge Drumheller 
Chilliwack BSRIDGEWATER <—— Goit 
BATHURST —— Campbellton Listowel 
DRUMMONDVILLE <—— CRAN BROOK <— Sauit Ste. Marie 
GASPE <— Dauphin Strattord 
MONT MAGNY ~—- EDMUNDS TON —— St. Thomas 
NEWCASTLE ~— FREDERICTON <—— Woodstock — 
OKANAGAN VALLEY <—— GODERICH a ingersoll 
PRIRCE GEORGE <— GRAND FALLS <——- 
RIMOUSKI <— Kamloops 
SOREL KENTVILLE << 
STE. AGATHE - ST. LACHUTE - STE. 
(labour foree 10,000 - 25,000) mG ld ne > Tat | sae 

SUMMERSIDE + eee Lindsay 
VALLEYFIELD << Medicine Hat 
YARMOUTH <— NORTH BAY <—- 

OWEN SOUND ee 

PEMBROKE ——= 

Portage la Prairie 

Prince Rupert 

QUEBEC NORTH SHOREq 

SIMCOE <——— 

ST. JEAN 


<< 
ST. HYACINTHE <——— 
SWIFT CURRENT <—— 
TRAIL —NELSON <———— 
Truro 
Victoriaville 
WALKERTON es 
WEY BURN bs a | 
Woodstock N.8. 


<€—— The creas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they moved. 


ATLANTIC 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS ~ ATLANTIC pete aee fs ie poor 
1954 1955 region declined slightly more than 
8 usual during December, largely 
because of bad weather. Layoffs 
were heaviest in logging and con- 
struction but staff reductions also 
occurred in fishing, trucking, lake 
shipping and some parts of manu- 
aaa | facturing. Logging employment fell 
With Jobs | sharply in Newfoundland during the 
| first two weeks of December as 
| many contractors were reaching 
Persone Minow jcbs |) their pulp cutting quotas but the 
yi || number of persons engaged in the 
industry was substantially greater 
throughout the month than in 
December 1954, Elsewhere in the 
region, employment continued to 
show year-to-year improvement, reflecting a strengthening in the demand 
for lumber and pulpwood. Retail and wholesale trade establishments 
reported a busy season; staff requirements increased noticeably during 
the month in preparation for the Christmas trade. During the three-week 
period ended December 10, the total of persons with jobs declined by 
17,000 to 495,000, which was 12,000 higher than the figure for the same 
date in 1954. 


Labour Force 
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Fourteen of the 2] areas in the region were reclassified during the 
month—five from balance to the moderate surplus category and nine 
from the moderate to the substantial surplus category. At January 1, 
the area classification was the same as a year before: in moderate 
surplus 12; in substantial surplus 9. 


Local Area Developments 

St. John’s (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Since 
seasonal industries predominate in this area, substantial employment 
variations usually occur between summer and winter. In the month under 
review, unemployment increased at about the usual rate, as construction, 
logging, fishing, road and highway transportation were curtailed. Never- 
theless, total employment at the end of the month remained higher than 
a year earlier. 


Corner Brook (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group l. 
Job opportunities decreased substantially as cutting operations were 
being completed in the logging industry. By the end of the month, log 
hauling was underway throughout the area and it was becoming evident 
that more workers were needed for these operations than in the previous 
year. Construction employment fell sharply in December, reaching a 
slightly lower level than a year earlier; an unusually early winter 
hastened the decline this year. 


New Glasgow (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 
The increase in unemployment was confined almost entirely to seasonal 
activities. 
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Moncton (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Sea- 
sonally low employment levels were reached in agriculture, road con- 
struction and fish canning plants. Building construction showed very 
little change during the month and was considerably more active than 
a year earlier. A year-to-year pick-up in employment was also recorded 
in the logging industry as a result of improved markets for long lumber; 
at the end of the month, labour requirements in this industry exceeded 
available supplies. 


Bathurst, Newcastle, St. Stephen, Summerside and Yarmouth (minor). 
Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 


Bridgewater, Edmundston, Fredericton, Grand Falls, and Kentville 
(minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 


QUEBEC 


LABOUR requirements decreased f[ 
seasonally in Quebec during 
December but employment remained 
higher than a year before in all local 
labour market areas. Persons with 
jobs were estimated to number | ie 
1,517,000 at December 10, 15,000 | ens 
fewer than in November but 46,000 | 

more than a year earlier. The major 
drop in employment in outdoor acti- 
vities did not occur till the latter | : 
part of the month, when construc- [| siege sh A 
tion declined considerably. A | 
number of seamen and longshoremen 
were also laid off following the 
closing of the shipping season on 
December 13. Labour surpluses 
increased in all local labour market 
areas and particularly in the smaller ones where employment depends 
primarily on outdoor activities. Manufacturing, logging and the pulp and 
paper industries continued very active. 
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Declines in seasonal activities during December resulted in the 
reclassification of 17 labour market areas in the region; five moved 
from balance to the moderate labour surplus category, three from balance 
to substantial surplus and nine from the moderate to the substantial 
surplus category. At January 1, classification of the 24 areas in the 
region was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in moderate 


surplus 13 (11); in substantial surplus 11] (13). 


Local Area Developments 

Montreal (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Shortage 
of civil engineers and related occupations, which had been severe all 
through the year continued in December. Employment in manufacturing 
remained high except in clothing, certain food processing industries 
and leather products, where seasonal influences depressed employment. 
Construction activity tapered off but production of certain building 
supplies remained high. 


1] 


Quebec-Lévis (metropolitan). Neclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 
Closure of the Lévis shipyards for an extended Christmas-New Year 
vacation increased seasonal surpluses of labour during December. 
Renewal of activities was reported in the shoe industry. 


Shawinigan Falls (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 
1. Unemployment increased seasonally during the month and a non- 
seasonal employment decline occurred in foundries. Manufacturing and 
industries not affected by seasonal factors continued to be very active. 


Trois Rivieres (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 
The labour surpluses were mostly seasonal in nature, intensified by 
the closing down of some textile companies for extended inventory-taking. 
Shortages of lumbermen continued. 


Riviere du Loup (major agricultural). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 
1. Unemployment increased seasonally during the month. 


Beauharnois (minor). fieclassified from Group 3 to Group 1. The usual 
seasonal increase in the labour supply was intensified by a temporary 
shutdown of several plants as a result of electricity shortages caused 
by cold weather. 


Sorel (minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 1. Although NES 
registrations increased sharply, the total was still almost 50 per cent 
lower, than a year earlier because of sustained activity in construction. 


Drummondville, Gaspé, Montmagny, Rimouski, Ste. Agathe-St. Jérdme 
and Valieyfield (minor), Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 


Lachute-Ste. Therese, Quebec North Shore, St. Hyacinthe and St. Jean 
(minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 


ONTARIO 


EMPLOYMENT in Ontario remained 
steady during the early part of 
December; the number of persons 
with jobs at December 10 was 
unchanged from November 19 at 
1,994,000 and 86,000 higher than 
in December 1954. 


During the second half of the 
month extremely cold weather and 
heavy snowfalls brought some 
construction jobs to a halt and 
slowed down others. Log cutting 
and hauling were also retarded by 
the heavy snow and many of the 
loggers moved out of the bush for 
: gq the Christmas holiday. Manufactur- 
hcieieiictinacriermeeas Gumeibe tte ae ee MIndUSinie see continued mtomke 

busier than usual for this time 
of year. Completion of Christmas production, however, brought some 
small layoffs and there were temporary closures for stock-taking and 
inventory adjustment in the consumer goods industries. There was also 
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some seasonal slackness in automobile production during the last two 
weeks of December and continuation of the General Motors strike re- 
sulted in further production decreases at feeder plants. 

Twelve areas were reclassified from balance to the moderate surplus 
category during the month. At January 1, the labour market classification 
was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in balance 13 (5); 
moderate surplus 21 (23); and substantial surplus 0 (6). 

Local Area Developinents 
Hamilton (metropolitan). fieclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Seasonai 
slackness in construction and temporary layoffs at Ford in Oakville 
brought the area into moderate surplus by the beginning of January. 
flowever, nearly all manufacturing industries in the area were working 
at capacity. 
Ottawa- Hull (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Construction work 
slowed down during the extremely cold weather at the end of the month 
but this was partly offset by hiring of extra Christmas help for the Post 
Office Department and by the letting of Public Works painting and repair 
contracts. 
Toronto (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Heavy industries continued 
at capacity with engineers, draughtsmen, tool and die makers and other 
skilled metal workers still short. There was some reduction in consumer 
soods industries and some increase in the amount of short time in the 
textile industry. 


Windsor (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. By the 
end of the month, the usual seasonal layoffs had begun in both the auto- 
mobile assembly and supplier plants. Tool and die makers were still 
short and total job applicants were less than half as many as last year’s. 
Kitchener (major industrial). Keclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 
Seasonal reductions in the rubber footwear industry were largely res- 
ponsible for bringing the area into surplus. 

London (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 
Temporary closures for inventory and production change-over affected 
1,400 workers during the final week in December but most of these 
were expected to be recalled early in January. 

Oshawa (major industrial), Remained in Group 2. 


Sarnia (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Pro- 
duction of auto parts slowed down during the month. 

Timmins -Kirkland Lake (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 3 
to Group 2. Heavy snows brought road construction to a halt and slowed 
down log cutting and hauling. 

Goderich, North Bay, Owen Sound, Pembroke, Simcoe and Walkerton 
(minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 


PRAIRIE 


EMPLOYMENT in the Prairie region remained unusually high during 
December. In the three-week period ended December 10, the number of 
persons with jobs increased by 3,000 to 938,000, which was 34,000 
higher than the figure at December 11, 1954. During the last half of 
the month employment decreased following a spell of exceptionally cold 
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ST TET “== weather that curtailed most outdoor 
UR } activities. In the construction in- 
dustry, employment opportunities 
for unskilled workers declined 
sharply but few skilled tradesmen 
were laid off during the month. 
| Manufacturing employment  con- 
Persons | tinued at notably higher levels 
| than a year earlier, the sharpest 
year-to-year gains being recorded 
in the transportation equipment, 
non-metallic mineral and petroleum 
# and coal products industries. The 

Z | only sizeable layoff in manu- 
‘ | facturing during the month occurred 

isc Be AP ai a a Si | in the railway rolling stock in- 
PE) be Spe LMT eae | dustry, which released 175 workers 


because of a shortage of orders. 


Persons Without Jobs a 
and Seeking Work 3 








Eleven labour market areas were reclassified during the month. 
At January 1 the classification of the 20 areas in the region was as 
follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in balance 3 (3); in moderate 
surplus 17 (16); in substantial surplus 0 (1). 


Local Area Developments 

Calgary (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Heavy storms and subzero 
temperatures brought construction to a standstill during December but 
many contractors reported work would be resumed when temperatures 
moderated. Trade and service establishments showed the usual employ- 
ment expansion in anticipation of a busy Christmas season; the local 
post office hired 830 workers. Most industries in the area maintained 
above-average employment levels. 


Edmonton (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Unskilled 
construction workers accounted for most of the increase in unemployment. 
Very few skilled workers were released as heating facilities enabled 
them to continue interior work during the cold weather. A shortage of 
woods workers developed at some camps following an upturn in lumbering 
and logging activities. Qualified auto mechanics, body men, steno- 
graphers, typists and bookkeepers were also in short supply. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Employment reductions 
during the month were almost entirely seasonal. Most manufacturing lines 
showed some slackening but the number of persons released was smaller 
than usual, 


Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 3 to 
Group 2. Although construction employment was continuing at higher 
levels than a year earlier, activity in the industry gradually declined 
during December. 


Brandon, Moose Jaw, North Battleford, Prince Albert, Regina, Saskatoon 
and Yorkton (major agricultural). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 


Swift Current and Weyburn (minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 
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EMPLOYMENT in the Pacific 
region declined somewhat more 
than seasonally during December 
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construction. Manufacturing acti- 
vity, however, continued strong 
and the employment situation was 
generally more favourable than a 
year earlier. The transportation 
industries and retail trade were 
quite busy. In the week ended 
December 10, the estimated number 
of persons with jobs was 444,000; 
this was 3,000 lower than in 
November but 23,000 higher than 
in December 1954. Unemployment 


was considerably lower than last year. 
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Although some seasonal decreases in manufacturing employment 
occurred, machine shops and general engineering plants were busier in 
December than a year earlier. Foundries, shipyards, paint and cement 
plants were also busy. The mining industry remained buoyant in areas 
where weather conditions were not too severe. 


Four labour market areas were reclassified during the month, two 
from balance to the moderate labour surplus category and two from 
moderate to substantial labour surplus. At January 1, classification of 
the ten labour market areas in the region was as follows (last year’s 
figures in brackets): in moderate labour surplus 6 (5); in substantial 
labour surplus 4 (5). 


Local Area Developments 
Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan), Remained in Group 2. Log- 
ging operations decreased sooner than expected because of bad weather 
but camps did not close as early as last year for the holiday season. 
The large sawmills maintained full production but some smaller mills 
reduced operations because of log shortages caused by unfavourable 
weather, Seasonal layoffs occurred in some phases of manufacturing. 
The iron and steel industries were quite active. Employment in the 
construction industry continued at a high level. 


Victoria (major industrial), Remained in Group 2. Logging was severely 
hampered, especially during the latter half of the month. Sawmills oper- 
ated steadily. Machine shops, shipyards and the chemical industry were 
quite busy. The construction industry continued to be active. 


Cranbrook and Trail-Nelson (minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 
De 


Okanagan Valley and Prince George (inet): Reclassified from Group 2 
to Group 1. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of January 10, 1956) 





Principal Items Date 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a).-...............+: Dec. 10 
Ota l persons <with) [OU Secsesketesccsetecaeeners Dec. 10 
At Work joo" NOULSHODsNsOLe se eseeteeareeneee Dec. 10 
Miwon les Sethian omnOuncessesessse nesses Dec. 10 
With jobs but notoat work os.:..cs.<setseeee Dec. 10 
With jobs but on short time ................ Dec. 10 
With jobs but laid off full week.......... Dec. 10 
Persons without jobs ang seeking work.| Dec. 10 
WOtalepalGavcOTeels pean ee se eeeehe ree teres Dec. 10 
Ina pricul ture sen eee ee Dec. 10 
Incnon=acriculture:..5.5.cceseescasccees.cesenesss Dec. 10 
egistered for work, NES (b) 
than tieetcco.1s cece ea ee te ae ee wc Dec. 8 
Ca AT a Oat o} eee SBS ace cc GED R EA au aeaadoabaSds Dec. 8 
On Cariouw cc: sccmeus oe. pec comeet snes a ene seen Dec. 8 
beta Reb em el ee em ceeds SOP ah Si Noe Dec. 8 
Et es bal chen eaee oe eRAU EE canemasncascruceenco i ran aeee Dec. 8 
otal wall recioms \.is..d.surevscn-tceasseasoss Dec. 8 
Claimants for |'nemployment 
Insurance: bemeti tine. tees: eect ee tent ee Dec. 1 
Amountsot benefit payments .-...12..cc5.--6-.<02 Nov. 
Industrial employment (1949 100).............. Nov. 1] 
Manufacturing employment (1919=100)...... Nov. l 
Limi ta tom Sea: .cicscs-accseveseet ecto. ts une eeverneetere Ist 9 
mos. 
Industrial Relations 
Strikes and Lockouts — days lost .............. Dec. 
NO. of: Workerscinvolvediscquees eee Dec. 
INO« Of; Striieey.e-pieec as cease cease sacar ene ere Dec. 
Farnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries.......... Nov. J 
Average hourly earnings (imfg.)..........eccce00+ Nov. 1] 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.) ...... Nov. 1 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.) ........cs.c0005 Nov. 1 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100) ...... Dec. 1 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100)| Nov. 1 
Total labour income ...............-.---8000,000 | October 


Industrial Production 






Total (averare 1935—390=1,00)s:..-.. eee Octob 
OTA NUL AChULIT gcse 5ts cna cinaateeaeencaectamaeet tere Octob 
Durabl Gs cts ee seteen eee eee eee QOctob 
Jaa SN hots Wek SioaAecdecsoscnoddectnoonsonadnanaccsee Octob 






er 
er 
er 
er 






Amount 








5,088,000 
5,388, 000 
4,749,000 
512,000? 
127,000 


42,000% 
18,000 


200,000 


4,230,000 
74,000 
4,156,000 


34,849 
81,995 
81,263 
49,500 
39,087 
286,694 


219,786 
$8,661,628 






118.2 
Le 







86,607 







340,410 
ET t20 
15 

















$62.18 
$1.45 
41.6 
$60.44 
116.9 
124.0 
1,139 








283.6 
284.6 
341.0 
248.5 












++ ++++4+ 


L+++ 





Previous 


Month 











Percentage Change 
From 


Previous 


Year 


+26.5(c) 
- 7,8(c) 
~15.0(c) 


+++++4+ 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from 
Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also 
inside back cover, October 1955 Labour Gazette. 

(b) See inside back cover, October 1955 Labour Gazette. 

(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with 

total for same period previous year. 

Keligious holiday occurred during the survey week. 
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Howe Predicts Expansion 
To Continue This Year 


Another year of rapid economic expan- 
sion for Canada in 1956 was predicted by 
Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of Trade and 
Commerce, in his year-end review. He 
advised caution, however, against excessive 
buying. 

The boom in 1955, economically the best 
year in the country’s history, is “solidly 
based,” he said; but whether “speculative 
excesses and other dislocating influences” 
develop will depend on future attitudes and 
decisions of individual consumers and 
business men. 

The record growth of the economy “still 
has some way to go,’ he said. “Given 
appropriate restraint on the part of all 
groups in the economic community, pros- 
pects for a relatively prolonged period of 
economic expansion appear bright indeed.” 
He also said that considering the recent 
tempo it was surprising how far, up to the 
present, the economy had escaped “those 
strains and excesses which eventually lead 
to deterioration”. 

The scarcity of some materials, the 
tightening of credit, and the rise in interest 
rates, Mr. Howe said, might provide a 
necessary means of regulating the pace of 
expansion. The scarcity of certain 
materials, which is expected to continue in 
1956, may have an important effect in 
limiting the size of the 1956 investment 
program, he added. 

Mr. Howe believed that the gross 
national product, which rose 10 per cent 
in 1955 to $26,400,000,000, will go still 
higher in 1956. But whereas virtually all 
of the 1955 increase was in volume, some 
of the increase in 1956 will probably be a 
reflection of higher prices—the result of the 
pressure of demand on a limited supply of 
some goods. 

A record 126,000 new homes were com- 
pleted in 1955, compared with 102,000 in 
1954. Many officials questioned whether 
this pace could be kept up. The carry- 
over of 78,000 unfinished houses at the end 
of 1955, 9,000 more than a year before, 
will have an important influence, Mr. Howe 
said, on the 1956 building program. 
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Exports in 1955 increased 12 per cent 
over 1954 to an estimated record of 
$4,350,000,000 and show no marked sign of 
slackening, the Minister stated. He 
remarked that the current shift in Canada 
towards export industries was not neces- 
sarily a one-sided development. Such a 
shift was likely to be associated with 
continuing growth in secondary manufac- 
turing. “It would seem, therefore,” he 
continued, “that rising exports of materials 
are favourable to the further growth and 
diversification of the Canadian economy.” 

Labour income increased between 7 and 
8 per cent, and the farm community did 
“reasonably well” in spite of existing 
surpluses. For the year as a whole total 
personal income after direct tax deduc- 
tions increased by about 9 per cent, and 
buying power on a per capita basis rose 
by 6 per cent, Mr. Howe said. Con- 
sumer spending also increased, “more in 
fact than in any other single post-war 
year”. 

The big economic advance in 1955 from 
the 1954 recession was accomplished with 
practically no increase in consumer prices. 
Earnings rose and unemployment declined, 
increasing the consumer’s purchasing power. 
“The result has been an improvement in 
living standards seldom surpassed in peace- 
time circumstances,” said Mr. Howe. 

At the end of 1955 most economic indi- 
cators were pointing upwards, the Minister 
observed, while stable living costs were 
having a restraining effect on the upward 
trend in wage rates. 





Most Work on Seaway 
Will Continue All Winter 


About 75 per cent of the labour force 
engaged on the St. Lawrence Seaway 
project will continue working during the 
winter, Hon. Lionel Chevrier, President of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority, pre- 
dicted in Montreal last month. 

While dredges will have to cease opera- 
tions for the winter and coffer damming 
on the south shore of the river opposite 
Montreal will be restricted because of ice 
and higher water levels, most of the work 
will go on. Winter conditions present no 
serious problems in earth cuts. 

At mid-December the Ontario Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission reported that 
2,700 workers were employed on its part 
of the project. 

Total employment on the hydro project, 
including persons working for the New 
York State Power Authority, rose by 700 
during November despite unfavourable 
weather conditions. 
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Another Building Record 
Forecast by CCA Chief 


“The Canadian construction industry can 
mark up 1955 as a year of record achieve- 
ment,” stated W. G. Malcom of Winnipeg, 
President of the Canadian Construction 
Association, in a year-end message. “For 
the first time in the industry’s history, an 
all-time record volume of more than $5 
billions of construction was put in place. 
The volume of construction has risen each 
year in the post-war period and the pros- 
pects are that this trend will likely continue 
in 1956.” 

The value of construction put in place 
in 1946 was $1,067 million, so that in 
dollar terms 1955’s program was well over 
three times as large. Eliminating the 
increase accounted by price changes, a 
volume of construction work almost twice 
as much as was carried out in 1946 was 
put in place in 1955. 


Assets for Future Expansion 


“Although some sections of our economy 
have experienced a decline in recent years, 
the construction industry has continued to 
act as one of the most powerful stabilizing 
influences in the over-all Canadian 
economy. In addition to employing 
directly more than half a million Canadians 
and purchasing some $3 billion of a wide 
range of materials and equipment, the con- 
struction industry is providing the physical 
assets for an expanded economy in the 
future.” 

The volume of dwelling units completed 
in 1955 reached the 125,000 level for the 
first time. This amount was described by 
the industry several years ago as the 
desirable minimum annual target. This 
volume is enough to provide accommoda- 
tion for a population of about the size 
of Vancouver’s. 

The CCA anticipates that the 1956 
volume of construction in Canada would 
equal and probably exceed the 1955 total 
of about $5-2 bilhon. More than 30 per 
cent would be in the housing field, another 
30 per cent in other types of building 
construction and the balance in the various 
engineering categories. 


Carryover Above Average 

“The carryover of work is above average, 
personal savings and corporate investment 
funds are at high levels, the backlog of 
road requirements and other public works 
is steadily increasing and the general 
economic climate of the country indicates 
continued over-all expansion. Increases in 
the volume of construction would appear 
to be more likely to be limited by short- 
ages of certain materials such as structural 
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steel than by shortages of investment 
capital. It is imteresting to note,’ Mr. 
Malcom added, “that official forecasts in 
the United States also predict a record 


volume of construction in 1956 in that 
country.” 
Mr. Malcom stated that one of the 


factors explaining the construction indus- 
try’s ability to expand its capacity was the 
increased volume of wintertime work being 
carried out by the industry. This trend 
had an equally important advantage in 
that it served to reduce the amount of 
seasonal unemployment traditionally experi- 
enced by many construction workers during 
the winter months in most parts of the 
country. “The widely-held feeling that 
winter construction is necessarily very 
expensive is outmoded in the light of 
modern techniques,” he said, “and costs 
are often quite comparable when all things 
have been taken into consideration.” 

He commended the action taken by the 
federal Government and some of the 
provincial Governments in adopting a 
policy favouring winter work in so far as 
their own construction projects were con- 
cerned and expressed the hope that other 
groups in the fields of industry, education 
and commerce with substantial construction 
programs would follow suit. 


U.S. Labour Economists 
Say 1956 Prospects Good 


Labour union economists and _ research 
directors in the United States view 
economic prospects for 1956 as good. But 
in some cases, they say the outlook is not 
good enough. 

In a random poll by Joseph A. Loftus 
of the New York Times, some of those 
interviewed had only the mildest reserva- 
tions for 1956 or none at all. Others, he 
said, were concerned not so much with a 
downturn from present levels as with the 
possibility that the economy would not 
grow so fast as the working-age population. 
This they felt spelled unemployment. 

One person, Mr. Loftus reported, did 
foresee a drop in 1956. 

Stanley Ruttenberg, Director of Research 
for the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, said 
1956 “looks like a year of levelling off 
without any decline in the _ over-all 
economy. I don’t look for a decline but 
I don’t look for an advance at a high 
enough rate to prevent a rise in unem- 
ployment.” 

He said there were “weaknesses in the 
economy, such as overextended credit, the 
dechning farm income and rising profits in 
relation to wages and salaries”. 


Mr. Brubaker reported that inventory of 
steel warehouses was at the lowest point 
since the Korean War. “That part of the 
pipeline would be filled up before any 
slackening was felt in steel production,” 
he said. 


Foresees Dip 


Solomon Barkin, Research Director of 
the Textile Workers Union of America, saw 
a dip in 1956. His feelings were “that we 
are going to keep going for four or five 
months and slip unless the Government 
does something”. 

That textiles might have set some kind 
of pattern for the economy was expressed 
by Mr. Barkin. He explained: “The con- 
sumer went all out. Now he is right up 
to his neck. Judging from surveys, the 
consumer is going to pull in somewhat. 
His purchasing power is flattening out, 
possibly weakening.” 

Mr. Barkin foresaw the beginning of an 
upturn in 1957. 

George W. Brooks, International Brother- 
hood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers, was very optimistic for the paper 
industry. 

“This industry, which used to be a 
relatively low-profit, poverty-stricken indus- 
try in the Twenties, has now emerged as 
one of the most profitable industries in 
the United States. No change seems to be 
in prospect for ’56 because of the steadily 
increasing demand for paper and paper 
products. Some of this seems to be at the 
expense of glass, tin and wood. Even if 
industry as a whole didn’t continue its 
upward movement, we would expect the 
paper industry to do so, anyhow.” 

Jacob H. Bennison, Retail Clerks Inter- 
national Association said :— 

“This very strong base of consumer 
purchasing power ought to hold up the 
whole year. Certainly I expect the first 
six months to continue in full swell. It 
looks pretty good.” 





Working Conditions in Agriculture 


The third bulletin in a series on farm 
labour problems, prepared by the Depart- 
ment’s Economics and Research Branch, is 
entitled “Working and Living Conditions 
in Agriculture”. 

The new bulletin contains information 
under the following headings: experienced 
workers, some advantages of farm work, 
hours of work, wages, social security, rela- 
tions between farm operator and _ paid 
worker, improving efficiency on the farm, 
living conditions, and year-round employ- 
ment. 
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2 More Auto Firms Sign 
Layoff Benefit Pacts 


Recent developments in regard to supple- 
mentary unemployment benefit in the 
United States include the incorporation of 
SUB provisions in contracts reached 
between the United Automobile Workers 
and two more automobile manufacturers, 
and a ruling by the Treasury Department 
that payments into the SUB trust funds 
of the Ford Motor Co. and General Motors 
Corp. will be deductible for taxation 
purposes. 

The Studebaker-Packard Corp. at South 
Bend, Indiana, announced last month that 
it had reached agreement with the UAW 
on the terms of a new labour contract. 
Details were not given, but the union said 
that the terms “fully meet the pattern” 
of the Big Three contracts, including what 
the union called its best layoff pay plan. 

The second contract was signed by the 
UAW and Willys Motors, Inc., in Toledo, 
Ohio. It is being cited as showing the 
willingness of the union to adapt its 
demands to the economic position of the 
company it is dealing with. The Willys 
agreement will cost the company slightly 
more than 11 cents an hour, compared 
with a cost of 20 cents for most of this 
year’s automobile contracts. The layoff 
benefit plan will cost 3 cents (as against 
the usual 5 cents), and a general wage 
increase for 1955 is omitted. A 5-cent-an- 
hour annual improvement increase in 1956 
and 1957 compares with 6 cents or more 
in other agreements. 


Reason for Concession 


Richard T. Gosser, UAW Vice-president 
in Toledo, says that these concessions were 
granted to make Willys “entirely com- 
petitive with the Big Three”. 

It is assumed that the favourable ruling 
of the Treasury Department will apply to 
all companies that agreed to guaranteed 
wage plans in this year’s contracts with 
the UAW. Such a ruling was one of the 
conditions to be met before the Ford and 
GM plans could go into effect. 

A new type of wage guarantee to cover 
7,500 workers engaged in the manufacture 
of ski suits, sportswear and babies’ coats 
in New York was asked for last month by 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union. 

The demand was for a week’s severance 
pay for each year a worker has been 
employed, in case of the shutting down of 
the employer’s business, a common occur- 
rence in this industry. 

It is expected that the demand will set 
an example for other units of the union in 
New York. 
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Conciliation Board in Rail 
Dispute Fully Constituted 


Eric G. Taylor, Toronto, has been 
appointed Chairman of the Conciliation 
Board established to assist the parties in 
negotiations for renewal of the working 
agreements between trade unions represent- 
ing non-operating railway employees and 
the Canadian National Railway, Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, Toronto, Hamil- 
ton and Buffalo Railway Company, Ontario 
Northland Railway, and the Algoma 
Central and Hudson Bay Railway. 

The other members of the Conciliation 
Board nominated by the parties are Paul S. 
Smith, QC, Montreal, the nominee of the 
companies, and David Lewis, Toronto, the 
nominee of the joint negotiating committee 
for the unions. 


By-pass Conciliation Officer 


Decision to appoint the Board and 
in so doing by-pass the normal appoint- 
ment of a conciliation officer was announced 
December 8 by the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 
Minister of Labour. 

Customarily, the appointment of a board 
is preceded by the appointment of a con- 
ciliation officer, whose job is to try to bring 
disputants together. 

In none of the post-war series of union- 
railway disputes has a conciliation officer 
managed to bring about a settlement. The 
unions are known to take the view that 
this part of the standard procedure, in a 
ease of the magnitude of the current one, 
is Just a waste of time. 

The Board was appointed, the Minister 
said, on the application of the bargaining 
agents, who had advised him that direct 
negotiations for the revision of collective 
agreements had not been successful. 

Negotiations began November 17 and 
broke down November 25. The unions 
promptly asked for a conciliation board. 
The railways did not join in the request. 


Contracts Expired 


The unions, whose contracts expired 
December 31, are asking for a wage-health- 
welfare package equivalent to 33 cents an 
hour. 

The unions concerned in the proceedings 
are: Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees; Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees; Division No. 4, 
Railway Employees’ Department, AFL; 
Canadian National Railway System Federa- 
tion No. 11, International Asosciation of 
Machinists; International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders, Black- 
smiths, Forgers and Helpers of America; 
Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of 
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America; International Brotherhood of 
Firemen and Oilers, Steam Plant Em- 
ployees, Roundhouse and Railway Shop 
Labourers; International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers; Commercial Teleg- 
raphers’ Union; Brotherhood of Railroad 
Signalmen of America; Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers; Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers; and Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters, Train, Chair Car, Coach Porters 
and Attendants. 





Railways’ Net Revenue 
Doubled from Year Ago 


Gross revenues of Canadian railways in 
September amounted to $107,081,762, which 
sum is 15-1 per cent above the $93,002,241 
for the same month in 1954. 

Total expenses at $89,724,731 were 5-9 
per cent higher than the $84,734,430 a year 
earlier. 

As a_ result, net operating revenue 
amounted to $17,357,031, more than double 
the $8,267,811 for September 1954. 

Employees on railway payrolls numbered 
188,489, up slightly from 187,944, with their 
earnings increasing to $55,348,945 from 
$53,272,582. 





Raise, Medical Benefits 
Won by U.S. Rail Unions 


Wage increases ranging from 103 cents 
to 143 cents an hour have been granted to 
nearly 800,000 employees of United States 
railroads. 

Eleven railroad union brotherhoods, rep- 
resenting 750,000 non-operating employees, 
signed an agreement with the railroad 
companies in Chicago on December 21, 
calling for a pay raise of 143 cents an hour 
and company-paid hospital and medical 
benefits. The increase is retroactive to 
December 1, 1955. 

The unions had asked for an increase 
of 25 cents an hour, plus the additional 
provision for full employer payment of 
hospital and medical costs. The com- 
panies, arising out of an agreement of a 
year ago, had been sharing hospital and 
medical costs with employees on an equal 
basis. Under the new agreement, the 
companies will pay up to an estimated 
$6.80 per employee per month for hospital 
and medical protection, beginning March 1 
this year. 

The agreement between the unions and 
the carriers was a literal translation of the 
recommendations of a Presidential fact- 
finding board. The board, in making 
known its findings, expressed the opinion 


that the railroad companies were able to 
meet the cost of the recommended increase. 
The board further declared that the sug- 
gested increase would enable non-operating 
employees to catch up with increases 
already granted railroad operating workers. 

Before the increase, non-operating 
employees were receiving an average hourly 
pay of $1.81. 

A few hours after the signing of the 
contract between the companies and the 
non-operating unions, the same _ carriers 
signed an agreement with the Brotherhood 
of Railway Conductors providing for a 
general 102-cents-an-hour increase for con- 
ductors and brakemen. Between 25,000 and 
27,000 union employees are affected. An 
additional 31 cents a day was awarded 
passenger conductors. 

The increase for the conductors and 
brakemen is retroactive to October 1, 1955. 
Prior to the agreement, the average annual 
pay for passenger traffic conductors was 
estimated at $7,220, while the wages of 
freight conductors was assessed at $6,778 
per year. The union had demanded an 
increase of $3 per day for passenger con- 
ductors and a raise of $2 for freight 
conductors. 

The new agreements will cost the 
companies an estimated $300 million a year. 

There is no termination date to the new 
agreements. Under the Railway Labour 
Act, railroad contracts are subject to 
re-opening on a 30-day notice. 





“Conciliation in Ontario 
Takes Thrice Legal Time’ 


Conciliation in Ontario is taking an 
average of 28 weeks, five weeks longer than 
it did in 1953 and three times as long as 
the Ontario Labour Relations Act allows, 
the Ontario Federation of Labour (CCL) 
declared last month. It based its state- 
ments on a survey of conciliation cases in 
the province. 

A 1953 survey by the Federation showed 
that the average conciliation case took 23 
weeks; the 1955 survey showed that it took 
28 weeks. The legal time limit set out in 
the province’s legislation is ten weeks less 
four days. 

According to the surveys, 59-7 per cent 
of the 1955 cases took longer than six 
months compared with 34:3 per cent of 
the 1953 cases. About 8 per cent of the 
cases involving OFL affiliates went beyond 
40 weeks. 

In an attempt to find out which stages 
of the conciliation process accounted for 
the greatest delay, the Federation’s research 


department analysed 78 cases. It found 
that. it took:— 

From six to nineteen days and an 
average of two weeks for the Ontario 


Labour Relations Board to process an 
application for conciliation. (Time allowed 
by the Act: one week.) 

From four to forty-one weeks and an 
average of 14 weeks for a_ conciliation 
officer to try to bring about a settlement 
and for the Minister of Labour to appoint 
a conciliation board (time allowed: five 
weeks). 

From one to eighteen weeks for a con- 
ciliation board to set up its first meeting, 
up to seven weeks to hold its meetings and 
from one to seventeen weeks to release its 
report and an average of 12 weeks for this 
third stage of the conciliation process (time 
allowed: four weeks). 





May Seek Right to Strike 
While Contract in Effect 


A union representative on the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board said last month 
that unions in the province may be forced 
to seek legislation permitting them to strike 
during the life of a collective agreement, if 
employers continue to ignore arbitration 
awards. 

The statement was made by Dave Archer, 
President of the Toronto and Lakeshore 
Labour Council (CCL), while the Board 
was hearing a union’s application for con- 
sent to prosecute an employer who had 
refused to implement the award of an 
arbitrator. 

Mr. Archer said Ontario unions had 
given up the right to strike during the 
term of a collective agreement in return 
for a system of binding arbitration of 
grievances. “If managements are going to 
refuse to implement arbitration decisions, 
unions will have to go back and ask the 
Legislature to put the right to strike back 
into the legislation,” he said. 





Teachers, Board Agree 
To Future Arbitration 


A provision that both parties shall 
request arbitration in future disputes if 
negotiation fails is contained in a new 
agreement, termed a model one _ for 
Ontario, signed last month by the Port 
Arthur Board of Education and _ the 
Ontario Secondary School Teachers Federa- 
tion. 

The Federation also agreed to do its 
best to prevent mass resignations, such as 
that which occurred in May when 58 high 
school teachers tendered severance notices. 
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“Labour and Mancgement 
Rely Too Much on Govt.” 


Both labour and management were 
criticized for “bad habits” and “bad tactics” 
in looking to the Government to settle 
their differences, by Joseph F. Finnegan, 
Director of the United States Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service, while 
speaking at a faculty alumni seminar last 
month of the New York State School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell 


University. 

The “bad habit” of relying on the 
Government instead of on collective 
bargaining, which was formed during 


World War II when the Government was 
frequently called in to settle industrial 
disputes, had not yet been shaken off by 
“certain elements,” Mr. Finnegan said. 

He spoke even more severely of “bad 
tactics”. He said that some representa- 
tives of both labour and management 
thought that it was the Government’s duty 
to side with them in a dispute. 

“They are perfectly willing to ‘sell the 
hour to serve the minute,’” he said. “Not 
content with denouncing the opposition 
themselves, they would have the Govern- 
ment join in castigation of the other side 
as a collective bargaining pressure move.” 

In contrast with this be put what he 
considered the proper role of government 
in labour disputes—that of providing good 
offices and an atmosphere in which the 


parties could work out differences them- 
Selves. 





“Negotiation by Research”? 
Urged by New York Man 


A long-range program of “negotiation by 
research” to settle future differences in 
collective bargaining in the women’s coat 
and suit industry was proposed last month 
by Samuel Klein, Executive Director of the 
Industrial Council of Cloak, Suit and Skirt 
Manufacturers. He was speaking at the 
See membership meeting in New 

ork. 

Mr. Klein recalled that the industry had 
been one of the first to institute pensions 
for workers. “Now we have an opportunity 
for sponsoring another precedent of far- 
reaching consequences,” he said. “It is the 
principle of negotiation by research, with 
contractual revisions to be predicated not 
upon partisan pressure but upon truths 
disclosed through expertly conducted 
studies.” 

Mr. Klein suggested that the scope of the 
research should extend “well beyond the 
more conventional spheres of management- 
labour relationship” to include such things 
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as: an examination of merchandising and 
marketing, the effect of non-union produc- 
tion on organized workers, the utilization 
of more modern machinery, procedures for 
shifting production methods without dis- 
advantage to workers, establishment of 
training methods to assure a future supply 
of skilled craftsmen, and elimination of 
inequalities amongst agreements in various 
localities and among independent concerns. 


CCL Expels Mine Workers 
For Non-Payment of Dues 


The cancelling of the affiliation of 
the United Mine Workers of America with 
the Canadian Congress of Labour was 
announced by the Congress in the middle 
of December. This action of the CCL’s 
executive came as a result of the refusal 
of the UMW to pay its dues to the Con- 
gress for about a year past. 

The union has 25,000 members in Canada, 
12,000 of whom are in Maritimes coal 
mines, 8,000 in Western coal mines, and 
5,000 in a catch-all group known as 
District 50. 

As a result of the CCL’s action, the 
UMW no longer has the right to be 
affliated with any provincial body or local 
labour council chartered by the Congress. 
This will be a hard blow for the Nova 
Scotia Federation of Labour, of which the 
Mine Workers’ union is a prominent 
member and whose President, Sid Oram, 
belongs to the union. 

Another UMW member whose position 
is compromised by the step is Donald 
MacDonald, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
CCL and due to take over the same posi- 
tion in the merged TLC-CCL Canadian 
Labour Congress. It is understood, how- 
ever, that Mr. MacDonald has been offered 
membership in the International Wood- 
workers of America (CIO-CCL). 

The CCL jurisdiction in organizing the 
chemical industries has been given by the 
Congress to another CCL affiliate, the Oil, 
Chemical and Atomic Workers Interna- 
tional Union; and jurisdiction in the brick, 
tile, clay products and cement industries 
has been awarded to the United Glass and 
Ceramic Workers of North America. 


A walkout of 7,500 workers at three 
Rolls-Royce plants late last year, which 
idled an additional 3,500 non-plant 
employees, was caused when the union 
lifted the union card of a polisher who 
ignored union requests to cut down on 
overtime; the plant workers then refused 
to work alongside a non-union man. 





—Newton, Ottawa 


At the opening of the new Canadian Congress of Labour headquarters. Hon. Milton 
F. Gregg, Minister of Labour (left), stands with CCL President A. R. Mosher and 
TLC President Claude Jodoin while Ottawa’s Mayor Charlotte Whitton addresses the 
gathering of well-wishers who attended the official opening of the new building. 


CCL Opens New Headquarters Building in Ottawa 


The new headquarters of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour was officially opened 
December 14 at Ottawa by A. R. Mosher, 
CCL President. 

Among those who took part at the 
opening of the new structure, situated on 
Argyle Avenue in Ottawa, were the Hon. 
Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, 
Claude Jodoin, President of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, Ottawa’s 
Mayor Charlotte Whitton and CCL 
Secretary-Treasurer Donald MacDonald. 

“T hope it will be here that the first 
all-Canadian Congress will play a more 
important role than ever in the develop- 
ment of the labour movement in Canada,” 
said Mr. Mosher. 

Both Mr. Mosher and Mr. MacDonald 
voiced the belief that the new building 
will become the head office for the merged 
TLC and CCL. 

Mr. MacDonald said the new building 
and the merger of Canada’s two major 


unions were a realization of a dream long 
nourished by union men. 

Mr. Gregg congratulated the CCL on 
the opening of its new building and 
expressed his gratification at working 
around the same conference table as CCL 
and TLC representatives. 

Mayor Charlotte Whitton said the selec- 
tion of Ottawa for the headquarters of the 
CCL and perhaps eventually for all Cana- 
dian organized labour was an admission 
that Ottawa was the ideal locale as the 
national headquarters of any and every 
important nation-wide organization. 

Claude Jodoin, slated to head the new 
merged body, also spoke briefly and 
expressed his pleasure in the new building. 

Among the more than 300 guests at the 
opening were CCF Leader M. J. Coldwell, 
representatives of both the TLC and CCL, 
other labour organizations and groups in 
the Ottawa area, and civic, provincial and 
federal government figures. 





The United States Census Bureau reported last month that more Americans were 
available to work in the third quarter of 1955 than at any time in the nation’s history. 
The report said 70,326,000 persons 14 years or older were in the labour force in July, 


August and September. 


Of the total, 48,907,000 were men and 21,419,000 women. 


Between the third quarters of 1954 and 1955, the labour force rose by about 1,500,000, 


with women accounting for most of the gain. 
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“Automation Will Create 
More Rewarding Jobs’’ 


The function of automation would be 
to perform mechanically jobs that required 
little or no skill, thus creating more highly 
skilled and more rewarding jobs, W. J. 
Adams, Vice-president of The Canadian 
Life Assurance Co., said in an address early 
last month. 


“The new jobs that automation will 
create will be far more productive of 
human dignity than any it displaces,” Mr. 
Adams declared. 

“This prospect presents a challenge to 
our educational system and to industry”, 
Mr. Adams said. “More people will have 
to be taught to think better, more people 
will have to be trained in more difficult 
skills, and many people will have to be 
re-trained in new skills.” 

In the solution of the problems of 
automation, Mr. Adams said, “lies the 
opportunity for unparalleled advance by 
our society as a whole”. 

Automation itself is not new, Mr. Adams 
said. “What is new is the possibility of 
using it in many businesses and industries 
where it wasn’t applicable in the past.” 

For companies like his own and others, 
Mr. Adams said, the conversion to the use 
of new electronic tools would be an 
evolutionary movement, not a revolutionary 
process. It would be a continuation of the 
technological improvements which had been 
going on for years past, he said. 

“Back in the twenties and thirties, there 
was widespread fear of machines as such— 
fear that they would create unemployment 


and lower our standard of living. Actually, 
of course, the machine, by enabling a man 
to produce more, has resulted in an in- 
creased standard of living and increased 
leisure time. Automation, because it seems 
new and seems different, has revived some 
of these old fears. 


“In the long term, the introduction of 
automation must increase man’s productive 
capacity and hence increase his standard of 
living still further.” 





U.K. Booklet Describes 
Services for Disabled 


A booklet giving a brief account of the 
work being done in the United Kingdom 
for the rehabilitation of the disabled, 
entitled Services for the Dusabled, has 
lately been published by the U.K. Stand- 
ing Committee on the Rehabilitation and 
Resettlement of Disabled Persons. 

The first chapter contains a sketch of 
the major developments in the history of 
the work for the disabled which has led 
to the establishment of the existing services. 

Other chapters describe the services pro- 
vided for the disabled, including: medical 
services, special services and rehabilitation 
facilities, employment, and other social 
services. Another chapter describes some 
special categories of disabled persons. 


Copies of the publication may be 
obtained from United Kingdom Informa- 
tion Services in Ottawa, Montreal or 
Toronto. 





Six Possible Preblems of 


1. The immediate problem of redun- 
dant staff and of their re-employment 
elsewhere. 

2. The retraining and upgrading of 


staff for operative, 
maintenance functions. 

3. The supply of trained personnel in 
mechanical and electronic engineering. 

4. Problems of industrial relations in 
the transition stage of automation and 
in the negotiation of new contracts of 
employment, especially clauses concern- 
ing hours, wages, days of work, promo- 
tion, classification of workers and 
redundancy. 

5. The timing of transition to coin- 
cide with the development of new 
employment opportunities. 

6. The possibilities of over-produc- 
tion. 


supervisory and 


Automation ... 


- - - and Six Advantages 
1. Output per hour goes up and so 
does productivity. 
2. Costs are reduced. 


3. Quality of production is better 
controlled. 
4. Jobs are made safer. There is 


little direct contact of employees with 
machines or tools and little handling 
of materials. 

5. Workers are freed from routine 
tasks and put on work requiring greater 
skill. 

6. Labour may be freed for other and 
perhaps new products, thus raising total 
productivity and the standard of living. 


—Labour and Employment Gazette, 
Department of Labour, New Zealand. 
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Rehabilitation of Disabled 
Has Good Results in U.S. 


Ninety per cent of all disabled persons 
are capable of being trained for gainful 
work according to Dr. Howard A. Rusk, 
Director of the Institute of Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation at New York 
University. 

Dr. Rusk reported that 95 per cent of 
the persons in National Vocational Reha- 
bilitation Centers had never worked before 
but had, as a result of one year’s training, 
advanced from average annual earnings of 
$176 to more than $2,000. 

A short time before this statement was 
made the U.S. Department of Labor 
announced that the employment of 
physically-handicapped workers had _ in- 
creased steadily in 1955. A total of 31,825 
handicapped persons was placed by the 
Public Employment Service in October, the 
Department stated. This was the highest 
figure for any month since October 1950. 





Union, Employers Sponsor 
Annual Apprentice Trials 


The application of atomic energy to 
peaceful uses, not to mention its employ- 
ment in war, will make new demands on 
the knowledge and proficiency not only of 
the scientists and engineers at the top, but 
also of the men on the construction and 
maintenance level. 

Realizing this, the late Martin P. Durkin, 
President of the United Association of 
Journeymen and Apprentices of the Plumb- 
ing and Pipe Fitting Industry of the United 
States and Canada, in 1954 conceived an 
idea which led to an unusual example of 
collaboration between labour and manage- 
ment: an international contest to test the 
skills of apprentice plumbers and _ pipe- 
fitters. It was also to be a test of the 
adequacy of their training. 


First Contest 


The first contest was held in 1954 at 
Purdue University. The second annual 
contest was held in late 1955 at the same 
place, and an elaborate conference was 
added to train the men who train the 
apprentices. Representatives came from 36 
states and from four provinces of Canada. 
Seventy-four apprentices (40 plumbers and 
34 pipefitters), all in the fifth and final year 
of their training, competed. 

The contest was divided into two classes, 
one for plumbers and one for pipefitters; 
prizes of $1,000 for first place, and $500 
and $250 for second and third places 
respectively, were offered in each class. 
The contest lasted three days. 
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The first year’s contest had brought out 
weaknesses: in particular, the apprentices 
were found to be deficient in welding skill. 
In consequence, last year training of 
teachers was undertaken and a five-day 
training course for apprentice instructors 
was held under the direction of Purdue’s 
Industrial Education Division. The course 
was attended by more than 150 apprentice 
instructors, who were presented with certifi- 
cates at the close of the course. 


Jointly Administered 


This international apprentice training 
program is jointly administered by the 
plumbers’ union, the National Association 
of Plumbing Contractors, the Mechanical 
Contractors Association of America, and 
the National Association of Master 
Plumbers and Heating Contractors of 
Canada. 

Richard J. Gray, President of the AFL 
Building and Construction Trades Depart- 
ment, a guest speaker at the presentation 
ceremony, said that although 3,750 joint 
committees of management and unions were 
conducting apprentice training programs in 
the building trades, more emphasis on such 
training was needed. 





U.S. Worried aebout Drop 
In Apprentice Training 

Concern over the decline in training of 
apprentices for skilled jobs has been grow- 
ing in the United States over the past two 
years. 

There are three main reasons for this 
concern :— 

1. While industry has been expanding, 
much apprentice training has been dropping 
off, with resulting shortages of skilled 
workers at some places and at some times. 

2. With the advent of automation, the 
decline in apprenticeship training is 
symbolic of an unawareness of the imme- 
diate and future needs of a highly mech- 
anized economy. 

3. It is feared that the United States is 
being outstripped by the Soviet Union in 
turning out an adequate supply of skilled 
personnel on all levels. 


Better Training Needed 


The US. Secretary of Labor and other 
public officials have been stressing the need 
for more extensive and better training in 
every type of skill. 

A report recently released on apprentice- 
ship training in the construction industry 
in the years 1950-55 has indicated, however, 
that last year such training was beginning 
a come-back from the declining or static 
conditions of 1950-54. 
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Nova Scotia Plans New 
Apprenticeship Procedure 


Apprentices in Nova Scotia are to be 
indentured to an apprenticeship committee 
rather than to individual employers, it has 
been announced by R. H. Maccuish, 
Director of Apprenticeship, Nova Scotia 
Department of Labour. 

The committee will acquire the appren- 
tice and follow him through his training 
regardless of the number of employers he 
has during that time, Mr. Maccuish 
explained to a meeting of the Halifax and 
Dartmouth Area Bricklayers Apprentice- 
ship Committee. 

“A young man starting as an apprentice 
has no continuity of work due to fluctua- 
tions in industrial demand for labour,’ he 
said. “Because he is shifted from one 
employer to another, he has no way to 
prove his four years of apprenticeship 
training.” 





Out-of-Work Benefits Fail 
To Cover All Expenses 


A pilot study of a sample of 400 unem- 
ployment insurance beneficiaries conducted 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., last year has disclosed 
that, while unemployed, recipients spent 
substantially more for food, shelter and 
other items that they drew in benefits. 

Almost all persons in the sample reduced 
expenditures after they were laid off. But, 
the survey showed, the weekly benefit 
cheques represented less than 60 per cent 
of the reduced expenditures for most single 
claimants and less than 45 per cent for 
most families in which the chief wage- 
earner was out of work. 

According to a U.S. Department of Labor 
report on the survey, claimants supple- 
mented their benefit cheques by drawing 
on other personal resources, e.g., savings, 
or by borrowing. 

The study was conducted by Duquesne 
University in co-operation with the Bureau 
of Employment Security of the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Industry and Labor. 


Experimental Study 


Experimental in nature, it was designed 
to test techniques, methods and procedures 
in preparation for a series of similar surveys 
to be conducted in a number of states to 
obtain information concerning the adequacy 
of unemployment insurance payments in 
tiding jobless workers over temporary 
periods of unemployment. 

The survey was made prior to the 
recent amendment of the Pennsylvania 
unemployment insurance law raising the 
maximum weekly benefit from $30 to $35. 
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Total Union Dues Exceed 
$500 Million Each Year 


Trade unions with an aggregate member- 
ship in the United States and Canada of 
17,500,000 have a total income of more 
than $500,000,000, according to a recent 
survey. 

(Labour union membership in Canada at 
the beginning of 1955 was 1,268,207, accord- 
ing to Labour Organization in Canada, 1956 
(:Ge Dec.4p.71385)) ». 

The survey, which extended over a 
period of a year, was conducted in the 
United States by the National Industrial 
Conference Board, a _ private research 
agency. It covered 139 unions affilated 
with the merged AFL-CIO, plus 55 inde- 
pendent unions. Only three unions, all 
tainted with corruption, refused to co- 
operate with the Board. 

Total dues collected by the unions were 
at least $457,000,000 a year, and although 
no exact reckoning was made of the 
amount collected in initiation fees and 
assessments, James J. Bambrick, director of 
the study, said that it would bring the total 
“well above the half-billiion mark”. 

Per capita taxes to the internationals 
cost the locals $228,000,000 a year, leaving 
the latter an almost equal amount, 
$229,000,000, to meet their own expenses. 

Average dues payment per member was 
put at $26.14 a year. In some cases dues 
were as low as $1 a month, while the 
highest reported was $25 a month for air- 
line pilots earning more than $19,000 a 
year. Initiation fees ranged from 65 cents 
to $250, the highest fees being for certain 
skilled trades. 

Other information unearthed by the 
survey included the following :— 

Unions with 10,500,000 members have 
constitutions requiring a membership vote 
before a strike; and unions with a total 
membership of 6,000,000 require the strike 
vote to be by secret ballot. 


Most unions require locals to obtain 
authorization from the head office before 
a strike can be called. Thirteen unions, 
representing government workers, have a 
constitutional ban on strikes. 


Unions whose membership comprises 
more than a third of the total exclude 
Communists and other subversive elements. 


Only five unions with 442,000 members 
still have constitutions which bar member- 
ship on racial grounds. These include four 
independent railroad unions and an asso- 
ciation of postal transport workers. Thirty- 
nine unions explicitly exclude considerations 
of race or national origin in admitting 
applicants to membership. 


Ontario Hydro Workers Vote 
To Merge with CCL Union 


One of Canada’s largest independent 
employees’ associations has voted to merge 
with a CCL national union. 

Last month, by what the association’s 
President termed a “comfortable” margin, 
members of the Ontario Hydro Employees’ 
Association voted to merge with the 
National Union of Public Service Employees 
(CCL). Two earlier merger proposals had 
been rejected by the Hydro employees. 

Cecil Walker, President of the Associa- 
tion, said there would be few, if any, 
changes as a result of the merger. The 
Association, he emphasized, would retain 
complete autonomy within the CCL union. 

Stanley Little, Director of Organization 
for the NUPSE, explained that the Hydro 
group was completely self-contained. 





Rehabilitation in Europe 
Studied by Ontario Men 


Following an itinerary suggested by 
Jan Campbell, National Co-ordinator of 
Civilian Rehabilitation, two Ontario doctors 
connected with the province’s Workmen’s 
Compensation Board late last year made 
a tour of European rehabilitation centres. 
They were Commissioner Dr. E. C. Steele 
and Dr. Bruce H. Young, Medical Super- 
intendent of the Malton Rehabilitation 
Centre. 

The purpose of the trip was to observe 
operations at as many rehabilitation centres 
as possible with a view to including their 
most beneficial features in the new 
Compensation Board rehabilitation centre 
on which construction is to begin soon. 

Among the places visited were indus- 
trial rehabilitation’ units in Glasgow and 
Leicester and miners rehabilitation centres 
at Uddingston, Scotland, and Firbeck Hall 
in Yorkshire; the Fitness Centre at Bridge 
of Earn; King’s College Hospital, London; 
Pindersfield Hospital, Leeds; Queen Mary’s 
Hospital, Roehampton; the Vauxhall Motor 
Centre; the Stoke-Mandeville Centre for 
Paraplegics; and the Albert Dock hospital. 

In Austria the two doctors studied the 
facilities at the world-famous rehabilitation 
centre at Tobelbad. 

While they reported that they did not 
see a centre that was superior in its over- 
all accomplishments to the Malton centre, 
they did obtain useful ideas that can be 
applied in the proposed centre. 

Arrangements for the trip were made by 
Mr. Campbell through the co-operation of 
the British Ministry of Labour and -the 
Accident Insurance Institute of Vienna. 
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Teamsters, Mine-Mill Sign 
Mutual Assistanee Pact 


The Western Conference of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters last 
month signed a mutual aid and assistance 
pact with the International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers. The Teamsters’ 
Western Conference includes the union’s 
locals in Western Canada. 

The agreement between the two unions 
provides for the establishment of a joint 
committee which will try to settle disputes 
that may arise between them. It was 
also agreed that joint negotiations with 
employers would be undertaken where that 
was feasible, and that the two unions should 
work together for the repeal of legislation 
considered inimical to either union. 

The Mine-Mill Union was expelled some 
years ago by the CCL, and later by the 
CIO, because of its communist leadership ; 
and there is a good deal of latent opposi- 
tion in both the AFL-CIO and the TLC 
to the action of the Teamsters in allying 
themselves with the outcast union. 

“Tt won’t help Mine-Mill in Canada,” 
Gordon Cushing, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
TLC, with which the Teamsters are affili- 
ated, said after the pact was announced. 
Jurisdiction claimed by Mine-Mill has been 
given by the TLC to its affiliate the Inter- 
national Chemical Workers’ Union. “The 
Chemical Workers will continue to organize 
the refineries and the Steelworkers will 
continue to organize the miners.” 

Dave Beck, International President of the 
Teamsters, said that the main reason for 
the pact was the Teamsters’ desire to take 
into membership several hundred truck 
drivers who are now members of Muine- 
Mill. 


Independent U.S. Unions 
Plan Unity Convention 


A recommendation that a national unifi- 
cation convention be called next May for 
a,proposed merger of some 6,000,000 union 
members not affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labour-Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations was made last month 
by a committee representing the National 
Independent Union Council and the Con- 
federated Unions of America. 

The National Independent Union Council 
lists 2,500 unions, estimated to have a total 
membership of 1,800,000 workers. Member- 
ship of the Confederated Unions of America 
was estimated at 75,000. 

The two groups were said to be leading 
the movement to unify all independents to 
prevent them from being absorbed by the 
AFL-CIO. 
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Labour Unity in Ireland 
About to be Effected 


Central trade union bodies of yet another 
country, Ireland, have decided to join 
forces. At a meeting in Dublin last month, 
representatives of the Irish Trades Union 
Congress and the Congress of Irish Unions 
agreed on a plan for setting up a national 
trade union centre for the whole of Ireland? 

The TUC consists of members of Irish 
unions and of British unions which have 
membership in Northern Ireland and in the 
Republic. The CIU is made up of all-Irish 
unions, and has insisted that trade unions 
in Ireland should be Irish-based and Irish- 
controlled. 

Subject to, and immediately after being 
approved by, special conferences of both 


congresses which were to meet on January 
5, a new organization to be known as the 
“Provisional United Organization of the 
Trish Trade Union Movement” will be set 
up. This provisional organization will have 
the task of drafting a constitution and of 
founding the new centre. 

This plan, which is the result of two 
years of negotiation, marks a step towards 
the union of trade unions but the realiza- 
tion of the ideal which it represents will 
not be easy. Many Northern workers and 
some in the South are determined not to 
abandon their British-based unions in favour 
of a single all-Ireland congress with its 
headquarters in Dublin. 





Submissions of Provincial Labour Federations 
Quebec Federation of Labour (TLC) 


The Quebec Federation of Labour (TLC) 
has asked the provincial Government to 
have trade unions relieved of the obliga- 
tions imposed by the Labour Relations Act 
and permitted to declare a strike imme- 
diately when an employer does not bargain 
in good faith. 

The request was contained in the annual 
brief presented by the Federation to the 
provincial Cabinet at the end of November. 

Read by Roger Provost, President of the 
Federation, the brief also recommended 
more severe sanctions against employers 
who dismiss their employees for union 
activity; more expeditious proceedings in 
the field of labour-management relations; 
improvements in the conciliation and arbi- 
tration service, in particular the establish- 
ment of a list of impartial arbitrators; and 
recognition of the principle of the retro- 
activity of collective agreements. 

The Federation also denounced Sunday 
work, asking that closer supervision be 
exercised. 

Emphasizing the necessity for the observ- 
ance of Sunday, Maurice Duplessis, Premier 
of the province, congratulated the Federa- 
tion on its attitude, going on to state that 
if “the manufacturers of newsprint want 
price control for newsprint, they’ll get it”. 

“The manufacturers of newsprint in 
Quebec,” he said, “must provide the news- 
papers of the province with newsprint at 
prices which take into account their status 
as joint owners of the forests. 

“We have established rent control,” Mr. 
Duplessis added, ‘‘and we can just as easily 
impose controls on those who hire our forest 
resources.” 
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With regard to delays in arbitration, the 
Premier specified that the best remedy for 
this situation is goodwill on both sides. 

Mr. Duplessis also declared himself in 
favour of the principle of retroactivity in 
the renewal of collective agreements. He 
disclosed that a bill has been drafted to 
that effect, but that there are still a great 
many difficulties to be overcome. 


Calling attention to the industrial 
development of the province of Quebec, 
the Federation stated in its brief that this 
development must be accompanied by a 
substantial increase in population and con- 
siderable improvement in the standard of 
living of the people. 

“In our opinion,” the brief continued, “it 
is therefore absolutely, necessary, for an 
increase in population, that wages in this 
province should reach a level at least equal 
to if not higher than those in any other 
part of the country. There is no doubt 
that one of the most effective ways of 
increasing wages is collective bargaining, 
the premise of which is the full and 
unfettered right of the workers to join the 
labour organization of their choice.” 

The Federation suggested that the 
adoption of a firm attitude, both by the 
provincial Government and by the Labour 
Relations Board, concerning the free 
exercise of the right of association, would 
have a salutary effect “on certain employers 
who still have a conception of management 
reminiscent of the Middle Ages”. 

In addition to asking for trade unions 
the right to strike without going through 
the stages of conciliation and arbitration, 


when the employer does not bargain in 
good faith, the Federation also requested 
that the Quebec Labour Relations Board 
should hear the parties without delay, that, 
on the decision of the Board, the Attorney 
should immediately take action against the 
party at fault, and that a daily fine equal 
to that provided in case of an illegal strike 
should be imposed. 

With regard to the arbitration courts, 
the brief maintained that the main problem 


arises from the limited number of impartial 
arbitrators who can be chosen by the 
parties. The Federation suggested that 
the Government draw up a list of persons 
hkely to act as presidents of arbitration 
courts. 

It was also requested that the three- 
month limit provided by law for the 
announcing of an arbitration award should 
be strictly respected, save under excep- 
tional circumstances. 


Saskatchewan Federation of Labour (CCL) 


The annual brief of the Saskatchewan 
Federation of Labour (CCL) was sub- 
mitted to the provincial Government at 
Regina on December 20. 

The Federation on behalf of its 11,900 
members urged the Government to:— 

Amend the Hours of Work Act to estab- 
lish a 40-hour, five-day week without 
reduction in take-home pay; 

Amend the Trade Union Act to provide 
for changes in the names of certified unions 
consequent upon a merger, to require 
employers to produce financial statements 
of their position when they plead inability 
to pay higher wages during collective 
bargaining, and to alter the Maintenance 
of Membership section of the Act; 

Amend the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
to provide for payment of 100 per cent 
compensation. 

Other requests or recommendations made 
in the brief related to the establishment of 
a minimum wage of $1 an hour; changes 
in the Factories Act, Annual Holidays Act, 
and Public Service Act and Regulations; 
weekly days of rest; recovery of wages due 
from bankrupt employers; women in in- 
dustry; improvement of the lot of domestic 
servants; sick pay; payment for jury duty; 
time for voting at civic elections; liquor 
laws; safe condition of motor vehicles 
offered for sale; trans-Canada pipeline; and 
housing. 

The Federation expressed concern at the 
amount of unemployment in the province, 


protested against a recent change in the 
Unemployment Insurance Act which pro- 
vides that the basic 30 weekly contribu- 
tions required to qualify must not be more 
than a year old, and favoured the assump- 
tion by the federal Government of the 
entire cost of relief aid. 

The brief mentioned a resolution 
repeatedly passed by conventions of the 
Federation and the parent Congress which 
expressed unalterable opposition to any 
form of compulsory arbitration as a means 
for the settlement of labour disputes. 

The federal Government was urged to 
provide interest-free cash advances to 
farmers on grain in storage, to the extent 
of 50 per cent of the initial payment on 
an eight-bushel per specified acre quota. 

The 10-man delegation was headed by 
L. A. Gardiner, President of the Federa- 
tion. 

Premier T. C. Douglas, in his reply to the 
delegation, said that his Government was 
prepared to proceed at once with amend- 
ments to the Trade Union Act to safeguard 
union rights where changes in union names 
became necessary as a result of a merger. 
He pledged favourable consideration to 
other important items in the brief and, in 
regard to several other matters, he agreed 
that they should be discussed between 
committees appointed by the Government 
and the Federation respectively. 

The Premier was accompanied by ten 
members of his Cabinet. 


Manitoba Federation of Labour (TLC) 


Unemployment and the financing of 
unemployment relief, the trans-Canada 
pipeline, and national health insurance were 
the subjects dealt with in a brief sub- 
mitted recently by the Manitoba Federa- 
tion of Labour (TLC) to the provincial 
Government. 

A large part of the brief was devoted 
to a discussion of the unemployment situa- 
tion, with particular reference to the 
sharing of the cost of unemployment relief 


between municipal, provincial and federal 
governments. 

The brief expressed dissatisfaction about 
the failure of the provincial and federal 
Governments to arrive at any satisfactory 
arrangement with regard to payment of 
the cost of unemployment relief. It asked 
for a conference to be called by the 
provincial Government of all mayors and 
reeves to decide what share of the cost 
each municipality should bear. It also 
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suggested that the provincial Government 
should call meetings of all engineering 
staffs to institute a program of works 
which could be held in readiness to prevent 
a repetition of the experience of last 
winter. 

The Federation said that in its opinion 
the trans-Canada pipeline should be con- 
structed as a public utility, either by the 
federal and provincial Governments Jointly; 
or by the provincial Governments that 
would benefit by the use of the gas, without 
federal government help. 

The building of the pipeline, the brief 
said, should not depend upon the consent 
of United States authorities for the import 
of Canadian gas into their country. An 
immediate start on the project as a public 
utility was urged. 

The brief strongly urged the setting up 
of a national health program which would 
“»rovide complete medical, hospital, dental, 


optical, physical and psychiatric care for 
every man, woman and child who is a 
resident of Canada.” 

Along with this health plan, the brief 
said, should go a program of disease pre- 
vention. This would include, besides the 
existing programs of cancer and _ tuber- 
culosis research, research into such diseases 
as arthritis, multiple sclerosis, and condi- 
tions of the heart. It would also include 
“improved sanitary conditions in both 
rural and urban areas, pure water supphes, 
industrial hygiene, and other factors that 
enter into the promotion of good public 
health”. 

“Health insurance,” the Federation said, 
“should be made available to all, regard- 
less of income, just as old age pensions 
are now made available to all regardless of 
income. Recovery of such payments can 
be made most equitably through income 
tax.” 


Conventions of Provincial Labour Federations 


Saskatehewan Provincial Federation of Labour (TLC) 


The Saskatchewan Provincial Federation 
of Labour (TLC) held its 38rd annual con- 
vention in Prince Albert on October 15 
and 16. 

In his opening address the President, 
Andrew Tait, called on all members to 
co-operate to the fullest extent in bringing 
about a quiet and harmonious merger 
between their Federation and the Saskat- 
chewan Federation of Labour (CCL), and 
between the trades councils in the various 
cities. 

He emphasized the importance of follow- 
ing the policy of the TLC in keeping the 
Federation on a non-partisan basis in 
politics, while at the same time giving to 
all the right to support the party of their 
choice. 

A wide variety of matters was dealt with 
in the 60 resolutions placed before the 48 
delegates during the convention. The con- 
vention requested: the early introduction 
of a national health plan, commending the 
provincial Government for its work on the 
matter; increased grants for education from 
the federal Government; and _ increased 
minimum wage rates, with reduced hours 
of work. 


A resolution was adopted deploring the 
provincial Government’s ignoring in a 
recent appointment to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board the long-established 
policy of recognizing the wishes of the 
majority of the organized workers. 

The convention elected Don R. Arnold, 
First Vice-president, to attend the conven- 
tion of the Saskatchewan Federation of 
Labour (CCL) in North Battleford in 
November, and authorized the incoming 
executive to set up a committee to meet 
a similar committee from the CCL body to 
discuss the proposed merger. 

Members of the executive re-elected 
were: President, Andrew Tait; First Vice- 
president, Don. R. Arnold; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Ivan E. Morse; Regional Vice- 
presidents, Hugh O. Scott, Moose Jaw; 
Alex. S. Cochrane, Regina; and J. C. 
Davidson, Saskatoon. The two new 
members of the executive were: Vice- 
presidents J. A. Lamb, Prince Albert, and 
W. J. Warden, representing the Saskat- 
chewan Civil Service Association. All were 
elected by acclamation. 


British Columbia Federation of Labour (CCL) 


The coming merger of the TLC and CCL 
provincial federations and its possibilities 
for expanding organizing activities through- 
out the province were emphasized in the 
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presidential address at the 12th annual 
convention of the British Columbia Federa- 
tion of Labour (CCL), held in Vancouver 
on November 19 and 20. 


About 125 delegates, representing 54 
locals, 67 affiliated unions and three labour 
councils, attended the convention. 


The President, Dan Radford, also spoke 
of the problems ahead due to automation. 
He said that labour is not opposed to 
progress, and therefore not opposed to 
automation, but that labour as well as 
management should see to it that automa- 
tion will not create mass unemployment 
and hardship for the workers. 

Hon. Lyle Wicks, B.C. Minister of 
Labour, addressing the convention at the 
afternoon session on Saturday, said that 
lack of interest by members is the greatest 
challenge facing British Columbia unions. 
He urged the Federation to “make an 
effort to have its members attend as many 
local meetings as possible”. 

The Government has aided the unem- 
ployment situation by letting out contracts 
for public works at a time when some men 
would normally be unemployed, the Min- 
ister said. 

More than 100 resolutions came before 
the delegates for consideration. One of 
the most important dealt with the forth- 
coming merger of the TLC and CCL 
provincial federations. The delegates 
approved the action taken by the executive, 
and instructed them to proceed with the 
plans outlined in the directive issued by 
the TLC-CCL Provincial Unity Committee 
a short time before. 

The delegates passed a resolution oppos- 
ing a section in the terms of the merger 
regarding representation at conventions of 
the new Congress, and urged that the same 
form of representation as now in force in 
the CCL be retained. 

Another resolution called for annual con- 
ventions instead of one every two years. 

Amendments to existing legislation with 
regard to the necessity of obtaining new 
certifications in cases where the names of 
unions had been changed were also 
requested in two other resolutions passed 
by the convention. 

Other resolutions dealing with labour 
legislation called for a 30-hour week and 
amendments to the Annual Holidays Act 
and the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
Another resolution demanded a national 
health plan. 

On the subject of grain marketing the 
convention: urged the provincial Govern- 
ment to make vigorous representations, in 
conjunction with farmer and labour organ- 
izations of British Columbia, to the federal 
Government to adopt a more flexible grain 
marketing policy; supported the farmers’ 


demand for a guaranteed minimum price 
for grain; opposed any move to alter the 
Crow’s Nest Pass freight rates; and 
approved a proposal for interest-free cash 
advances to farmers by the federal Govern- 
ment to the value of the grain in store on 
their farms. 


There was some strongly-worded criti- 
cism of the leaders of the International 
Union of Operating Engineers (AFL-TLC), 
in connection with the strike of the union’s 
members in 12 coastal and Vancouver 
Island lumber and shingle mills. 


Lloyd Whelan, President of Vancouver 
Labour Council, and head of the Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America (CIO- 
CCL) Local 1-71, said that the leaders of 
the AFL union were “a bunch of vultures, 
trying to split us up”. 

Joe Morris, Woodworkers’ Provincial 
President, accused the Engineers of 
attempting to turn their dispute with the 
employers into “a jurisdictional battle with 
the IWA”. 


The accusations of the Woodworkers’ 
leaders were made during discussion of a 
resolution, finally passed by the delegates, 
urging that no further certification of craft 
groups be made unless the craft union 
applying for certification does so on behalf 
of at least 51 per cent of all employees in 
the establishment, if there is already an 
industrial certification in effect for that unit. 

Charges were made at the convention that 
“houses in Kitimat are being sold to 
workers for prices ranging upwards from 
$14,000 when their actual value is no more 
than $10,000”. 

Pen Baskin, of the United Steelworkers, 
also charged that an “aluminum curtain” 
has fallen over the issue in the press. He 
said that “two Vancouver newspapers sent 
men up to examine the situation, but 
neither paper has printed their stories. It 
seems that anything that does not eulogize 
the Aluminum Co. of Canada never gets 
in the pages of our press.” 

It was decided that representations about 
the matter should be made to both federal 
and provincial Governments. 

Dan Radford was re-elected as president 
for his eighth term without opposition. 
Other officers elected were: Joe Morris, 
First Vice-president; William Symington, 
Second Vice-president; R. R. Smeal, Third 
Vice-president; and George Home, Sec- 
retary-lreasurer. 

The following were elected executive 
committee members: Lawrence Vandale, 
George Droneck, Warren Lowery, Pen 
Baskin, Vic Mauro, Gerry Emary, and 
Stew Irving. 
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Employment in 1955—A Survey 


Past year was one of rapid recovery from the minor recession of 1954, 
employment effect of which was unevenly distributed among industries. 
Rise in basic employment level expected to continue through early 1956 


The past year has been one of rapid 
recovery from a minor recession. During 
1954 national output fell to $23-9 billion 
(seasonally adjusted at annual rates), com- 
pared with the previous peak of $24-6 
billion in 1953. At the end of 1954, how- 
ever, the gross national product had turned 
upward again and by the third quarter of 
1955 had reached an annual rate of $26-°9 


billion. This high level of economic 
activity was sustained during the fourth 
quarter. 


The effects on employment of the busi- 
ness downturn and the subsequent recovery 
were unevenly distributed among indus- 
tries. In some parts of manufacturing, 
employment fell fairly sharply and has not 
yet shown much sign of recovery. In other 
industrial sectors there has been scarcely 
any break in the expansionary trend. 

The general pattern of employment and 
unemployment is indicated in Chart 1, in 
which the various labour force components 
have been adjusted for seasonal variation. 
It can be seen that the employment gains 
this year have fully made up for the losses 
incurred during 1954 and that by the end 
of 1955 total employment had regained its 
position on the long-term upward trend line. 
In mid-November the number of persons 
with jobs, seasonally adjusted, was 2:6 per 
cent higher than the 1953 peak. 

Among the more arresting developments 
of the past two years have been the con- 
trasting movements of agricultural and 
non-agricultural employment. Through the 
summer and early fall of 1954, more 
workers than usual were absorbed into 
agriculture, while non-farm employment 
tended to level off after the sharp drop of 
the previous winter. Since March 1955, on 
the other hand, there has been a sustained 
and .rapid rise in non-farm employment, 
while the number of persons employed in 
agriculture has reverted to the falling trend 
of the previous postwar years. These recent 
changes in employment trends are not 
unrelated; the downward trend: in farm 
employment apparently depends toa con- 
siderable extent on a strong demand for 
labour in other industries. 

The decline of unemployment this year 
has been’ as marked as the increase in 
employment. The number of persons with- 
out jobs and seeking work fell to,2:3 per 
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cent of the labour force this summer, 
almost midway between the low points 
reached in 1954 and 1953. By October this 
figure increased slightly to 2-5 per cent but 
there was still no heavy concentration of 
surplus labour. 

When the industrial employment indexes 
of the past 24 years are adjusted for the 
usual seasonal variations, they show a 
clear pattern of a downturn in employment, 
followed by a stable period, and then a 
sharp recovery. As illustrated in Chart 2, 
industrial employment? declined by 4:5 
per cent between May 1953 and April 1954, 
remained relatively stable from April 1954 
to February 1955 and then rose sharply 
through the remaining months of the year. 
By the first of October the seasonally- 
adjusted index had increased 5 per cent 
in the preceding eight months. 


Manufacturing, and to a lesser degree 
construction, transportation and mining, 
were clearly the industries chiefly respon- 
sible for both the downturn and _ the 
subsequent recovery. All four industries 
contributed to the sharp employment drop 
that took place between May 1953 and 
April 1954. Manufacturing alone continued 
to decline after April 1954 and this was 
sufficient to prevent a rise in the industrial 
composite, although employment in other 
industries was rising. When the employ- 
ment decline in manufacturing came to an 
end, it had dropped more than 8 per cent 





1Many Canadian industries have fairly regular 
fluctuations in employment because of weather or 
other conditions that are directly related to the 
season of the year. For purposes of analysis, it is 
often useful to eliminate these fluctuations from 
the reported. employment. indexes, particularly if 
comparisons. are being made over periods of more 
or less than 12 months. This is done by dividing 
the actual employment index by an index of the 
average seasonal fluctuations during the past few 
years. The result is a seasonally-adjusted employ- 
ment index that indicates underlying changes in 
employment. 
_,2As_measured by the industrial composite index 
provided by the Employment and Payrolls Survey 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This index 
covers most of the major industrial sectors of the 
economy, the major exception being agriculture. 
Coverage differs between industry groups, the 
service industries being covered less adequately 
than .manufacturing. 


CHART 1 
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(Seasonally Adjusted) 
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from the 1953 peak. Manufacturing also 
played a major role in the recovery, in- 
creasing by 6 per cent between February 
and October of 1955. 

Another notable feature of the past two 
years is that the downturn in manufac- 
turing has had little or no secondary effect 
on the service and distributive industries. 
One possible exception is transportation, 
although here the gradual decline in grain 
shipments was an important factor con- 
tributing to layoffs from the railways. 
Employment in other tertiary industries 
expanded steadily throughout the recession. 
Between May 1953 and February 1955 
employment in finance, insurance and real 
estate rose by almost 8 per cent, and in 
trade and service by more than 3 per cent. 
The continued growth of these industries, 
which together employ more people than 
all of the manufacturing industries, has 
provided significant support to the gains 
being made in goods-producing industries. 


Thousands 
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The length of the work week has also 
reflected the quickening pace of business 
activity. Short-time work was progressively 
reduced during the year; in November the 
number of persons on short time was almost 
one-fifth less than a year earlier. The 
average number of weekly hours worked in 
manufacturing was consistently higher than 
the comparable figure in 1954, and in 
October showed a year-to-year gain of one- 
fifth of an hour. 

The end of the harvest in early September 
saw the beginning of the seasonal slack 
period in the economy. The strength of 
current demand indicates, however, that 
both the decline in employment and the 
resulting rise in seasonal unemployment 
will be considerably less than it has been 
during the past two winters. There is good 
reason to expect that the basic employ- 
ment level will rise through the early part 
of 1956, though perhaps not as rapidly as 
in 1955. 
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The widespread strength in the manu- 
facturing sector is indicated in Chart 8, 
which shows changes in the seasonally- 
adjusted employment indexes of selected 
industries. Employment in all of the main 
industry groups increased in 1955, the gains 
ranging from 2 per cent in the chemicals 
industry to 13 per cent in the _ rubber 
industry. In some important industry sub- 
groups, however, employment continued to 
drop and in others it increased only slightly. 

In the agricultural implement industry, 
for example, employment continued to 
drop through most of 1955, after a brief 
upturn at the beginning of the year, and 
in August it was nearly 40 per cent below 
1952 levels. Employment in this industry, 
however, may show more than seasonal 
strength over the winter months. ‘This 
view is based on evidence of some in- 
ventory depletion and the expectation of 
increased spending by farmers as a result 
of this year’s bumper crop. 


Moderate employment gains were regis- 
tered in the railway rolling stock industry 
during the first few months of this year 
but employment in August was still 12 per 
cent lower than a year earlier. Since then 
the volume of new orders by the railways 
has risen substantially and as a result some 
employment increases may occur during the 
winter months. 

Employment in the aircraft and ship- 
building industries continued at relatively 
low levels. In the aircraft industry, 
employment in October was about 22 per 
cent below the 1953 peak. The situation 
in shipbuilding is relatively worse, with 
employment now 10 per cent below the 
comparable 1954 figure and more than 25 
per cent below the 1953 peak. The general 
pattern of defence procurement expendi- 


tures indicates that employment is not 
likely to rise much during the winter 
months and consequently little or no 


improvement is to be expected in these 
industries. 


CHART 2 


INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT TRENDS 
(Seasonally Adjusted) 
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The seasonally-adjusted index of employ- 
ment in the manufacture of industrial 
machinery showed a sizable increase in 
the latter part of 1955. Investment spend- 
ing for machinery and equipment, both in 
terms of present spending and of future 
commitments, provides a firm basis for 
further employment gains. 

The vehicles industry has been one of the 
leaders in the increase in manufacturing 
employment. October shipments and sales 
were much higher than last year and back 
orders still held by dealers are reported to 
be substantial. Production and employ- 
ment should be at least maintained at their 
present high levels through the first quarter 
of 1956, provided that the General Motors 
dispute is settled in the near future. 

The employment situation in other con- 
sumer durable goods industries also con- 
tinues to be stronger than in 1954; in the 
soft goods industries employment expanded 
during the late spring and summer months. 
Clothing sales during most of 1955 were 
higher than in the comparable months of 
1954 and with inventories at relatively low 
levels, the industry is now in a better posi- 
tion than last year. 


In October, employment in the indus- 
tries producing basic materials was more 
than 7 per cent higher than a year earlier. 
The increasing strength in this large group 
of industries is the combined result of the 
sustained high level of exports and domestic 
consumption and the substantial increase 
in investment activity. The seasonally- 
adjusted employment index in the primary 
iron and steel industry increased by about 
19 per cent during the first nine months of 
this year, compared with a decline of nearly 
14 per cent during the same period in 1954. 
No lessening in demand for steel is fore- 
seen during the first half of 1956. Since, 
however, the industry is presently operating 
at close to capacity, employment is expected 
to follow the usual seasonal movements 
fairly closely. 

Employment in the wood products, paper 
products and non-ferrous metal industries 
reflect the current high levels of export 
trade. These industries have shown 
moderate but steady gains through most of 
1954 and 1955. It is possible that employ- 
ment may level off during the next few 
months. Although economic activity in 
the United States and the United Kingdom 
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is continuing at high levels, some softening 
could occur in lumber markets as a result 
of recent government action in these coun- 
tries designed to cut down the rising level 
of housing construction. 


The logging industry has responded 
strongly to rising domestic and foreign 
demand for both paper and _ lumber 
products. During the past summer, the 
pulp and paper companies in eastern 
Canada cut about 3 per cent more pulp 
logs than last year and it is estimated that 
between 5 and 10 per cent more pulp logs 
will be cut during the fall-winter season. 
This indicates that winter employment will 
be both higher and of longer duration than 
last year. On the West Coast, operations 
have not slackened in either the pulp and 
sawmill industries or in logging. Employ- 
ment in British Columbia logging camps 
was about 2 per cent above year earlier- 
levels at the first of October, with some 
shortages of skilled woodsmen. 


Mining employment has risen slightly 
more than seasonally since the beginning 
of 1955. This has been due to marked 
expansion in employment in metal mines. 
Metal mining prospects are likely to remain 
strong for some months to come. In British 
Columbia, in fact, the rise in copper prices 
has encouraged the re-opening of some 
marginal operations. Employment in fuel 
mining operations, on the other hand, has 
been declining and this trend is expected 


to continue. For mining as a whole, the 
employment trend will probably continue 
to rise slowly through the first part of 1956. 


The high level of new construction has 
been the principal stimulating influence for 
many manufacturing industries. During the 
second quarter of 1955, the volume of total 
new construction was about 8 per cent 
above that for the same period in 1954. 
The outlook for construction employment is 
quite strong. The number of housing units 
started up to the end of October of this 
year was almost 25 per cent higher than in 
the same period in 1954 and since the 
number under construction at the end of 
this season was also much larger than last 
year, there should be more employment in 
housebuilding during the coming winter. 
In addition, heavy industrial contracts 
awarded are substantially greater than last 
year, indicating higher employment in this 
sector of construction as well. 

In general, employment gains have 
become increasingly widespread through the 
year and the level of economic activity at 
the year-end provides a strong basis for 
further gains in 1956. In view of the rapid 
rise that occurred in 1955, further gains are 
not likely to be as large as those recorded 
earlier. Nevertheless, comparisons with last 
winter will probably continue to show sub- 
stantial year-to-year increases, since the 
economic upturn did not gain full 
momentum until the late spring of 1955. 





TUC Criticizes Autumn Budget, Would Have Preferred 
Higher Direct Taxation to Increase in Purchase Tax 


Higher direct taxation, bigger death 
duties and a tax on capital gains would 
have been preferred by Britain’s Trades 
Union Congress to the increased purchase 
tax, higher profits tax and cut in invest- 
ment provided for in the Government’s 
supplementary budget last autumn. The 
TUC’s views are expressed in a report 
published last month of a survey of how 
Britain’s economic health looks to the 
organized worker. 

In addition to suggesting that its tax 
proposals would have been “fairer and 
more effective,’ the TUC criticized the cuts 
in capital expenditure, believing that they 
will result in fewer houses to rent, less 
spending on social projects and restricted 
development programs for the nationalized 
industries. 

To check excessive imports, the TUC 
would have chosen to restrict the importing 
of less essential goods. 
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In its report, the TUC addressed some 
advice to trade unionists. It is no good 
having wage increases if rising prices cancel 
them out just as fast, it said. 

“The only way to avoid the continuing 
threat of rising costs and prices to the 
balance of payments, full employment and 
living standards is to ensure that wage 
advances keep in line with increasing out- 
put,’ the report pointed out. 

Every effort from trade unionists, from 
employers and from the Government is 
still needed to increase efficiency and to 
keep costs down, the TUC declared. 


“The trade union movement cannot 
tolerate irresponsible or selfish action, 
whether from other sections of the 


community or from within its own ranks, 
which would erode the foundations of full 
employment,” it added. 


Labour Briefs to Cabinet 


Canada’s four major labour organizations present annual legislative 
proposals to Cabinet. Two ask for national health insurance scheme, 
One stresses unemployment and one the seriousness of housing shortage 


Annual submissions to the Cabinet of the legislative proposals and 
recommendations of Canadian organized labour were made during a three-day 
period last month. 

The presentations of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada and 
the Canadian Congress of Labour were the last that will be made by these 
bodies as separate entities; in April the two will merge into the Canadian 
Labour Congress. 

The TLC appeared before the Cabinet on December 14, the CCL on 
December 15 and both the Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 
and the National Legislative Committee of the International Railway Brother- 
hoods on December 16. 

The TLC in its memorandum stressed the need for policies that would 
stimulate a continuing high level of employment and keep seasonal unem- 
ployment to an absolute minimum. The CCL attacked the Government for 
failure to implement a national health insurance plan. The CCCL, for the 
first time, also asked for a health insurance scheme while the Railway Brother- 
hoods, as in past submissions, emphasized the seriousness of the housing 


shortage. 


In his replies to the four memoranda, Prime Minister St. Laurent promised 
careful consideration by the Government of all the submissions. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


Stresses need for policies that will stimulate continuing high level of 
employment and create conditions where seasonal unemployment can 
be kept to absolute minimum, again requests national health insurance 


The need for “policies that will stimulate 
a continuing high level of employment and 
that will create conditions in which seasonal 
unemployment can be kept to the absolute 
minimum” was stressed in the memorandum 
presented by the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada on December 14. 


Also emphasized was a request for early 
action on the establishment of a nation-wide 
health insurance scheme “in order that this 
very important and necessary social legis- 
lation may be placed in effect without 
further unnecessary delay”’. 

In its brief, the TLC predicted that 
the matter of unplaced applicants for 
employment registered with the National 
Employment Service would, at the winter’s 
peak, “crowd the half-million mark”. 

The Congress also :— 

Declared that its target was the six-hour 
day and 30-hour week. 

Expressed the desire for further amend- 
ments to the Unemployment Insurance Act 


and its extension to provide benefits to 
insured workers who become idle because 
of illness. 

Recommended that immigration § be 
related as closely as possible to employment 
opportunities and for this reason during the 
next year should be “very selective”. 

Asked that provision be made for the 
“orderly and lawful continuation” of all 
certifications of unions that become affiliated 
to the consolidated Canadian Labour 
Congress. 

Voiced strong opposition to the settling 
of railway labour disputes by compulsory 
arbitration. 

Called for lower down payments and 
interest rates as encouragement for persons 
wishing to buy houses. 

Urged adjustment of the federal tax 
structure “to spread the total tax load more 
equitably over the entire economy and 
population”. (The delegation suggested the 
raising of personal exemptions as a means 
of accomplishing this.) 
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Requested an upward revision “without 
delay” of wages and salaries of government 
employees and the granting of collective 
bargaining rights to government employees’ 
organizations. 


The presentation of the 7,000-word 
memorandum was attended by a large 
delegation that filled every seat in the 
Railway Committee Rooms. 


Prime Minister St. Laurent, in his spoken 
reply to the requests and recommendations, 
made specific reference to only a few. In 
general, he told the delegation that the 
Government would give careful considera- 
tion to the representations and wished to 
have as many of them realized as quickly 
as it is possible in the interests of the 
whole country. 


In addition to the Prime Miuinister, 
Cabinet Ministers present were: Rt. Hon. 
C. D. Howe, Minister of Trade and 
Commerce and Minister of Defence Produc- 
tion; Hon. James J. McCann, Minister of 
National Revenue; Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 
Minister of Labour; Hon. Stuart Garson, 
Minister of Justice; Hon. Robert H. 
Winters, Minister of Public Works; Hon. 
Hugues Lapointe, Minister of Veterans 
Affairs; Hon. George Prudham, Minister of 
Mines and Technical Surveys; Hon. 
William Ross Macdonald, Solicitor General 
and Leader of the Government in the 
Senate; Hon. J. W. Pickersgill, Minister of 
Citizenship and Immigration; and Hon. 
Jean Lesage, Minister of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources. 

The TLC delegation was led by President 
Claude Jodoin and included Vice-presidents 
James A. Whitebone, George P. Schollie, 
William Jenoves, Carl Berg and R. K. 
Gervin and Secretary-Treasurer Gordon G. 
Cushing. 


The TLC Memorandum 


In a longer-than-usual introduction to its 
requests and recommendations, the TLC 
called attention to its forthcoming merger 
with the Canadian Congress of Labour. It 
may be assumed that this is the last 
approach to the Government by the TLC, 
the memorandum said. 

“We hope, of course, that your Govern- 
ment will not take this fact as a reason 
for minimizing the importance of the 
requests we are making...or for any delay 
in acting upon these requests,” the Congress 
said. 

In an historical aside, the TLC recalled 
the first meeting of a Congress delegation 
with a Prime Minister of Canada and 
commented on the subsequent evolution of 
the practice. “We believe that this is the 
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only country in the world where such meet- 
ings occur on a regular annual basis,” the 
brief pointed out. 


“In making our requests and recom- 
mendations today we are mindful of the 
general buoyancy of our economy and of 
the rather improved atmosphere in inter- 
national relations,” the brief continued. 
“To the extent that the policies of your 
Government have contributed to these 
improvements we wish to commend you.” 


The memorandum singled out for special 
commendation the establishment of a Royal 
Commission on Canada’s coastal trade and 
one on Canada’s economic prospects. 


Employment and Unemployment 


“At the peak of employment this year 
we still had far too many out of work,” 
the TLC declared, predicting that seasonal 
unemployment would again be high this 
winter and that the number of unplaced 
applicants for employment would approach 
the half-million mark. 


The memorandum pointed out that, while 
the Government was to be commended for 
its efforts to aid in the provision of winter 
work, “the problem of seasonal unemploy- 
ment cannot be solved by one government 
or all 11 governments as such, but rather 
the utmost co-operation must be attained 
among governments, management and 
labour if this unnecessary economic waste 
is to be reduced to a minimum”. 


Expressing pleasure that the sharing of 
assistance to unemployed employables was 
discussed at recent federal-provincial con- 
ferences, the TLC suggested, however, that 
the area of the discussions be broadened to 
produce “to the maximum extent possible” 
uniformity of economic policy and of labour 
and social legislation throughout the 
country. Regional inequalities of wage and 
salary rates, hours of work, social security 
benefits and the burden of taxation on the 
lower and middle income groups should be 
reduced. 

The TLC specifically recommended (1) 
enactment of uniform minimum wage legis- 
lation in all jurisdictions; (2) enactment of 
uniform hours of work and vacations with 
pay legislation providing for a maximum 
40-hour work-week and a minimum two 
weeks’ vacation with pay; (38) develop- 
ment of collaboration and _ co-operation 
among the 11 governments in the planning 
and timing of public works to provide the 
maximum of winter and off-season work; 
and (4) the correlation of federal and 
provincial tax structures to reduce the total 
tax load on the lower and middle income 
groups. 


“The stability thus produced would assist 
in the elimination of seasonal unemploy- 
ment and in reducing the minimum level 
of continuous unemployment,” the TLC 
asserted. 

Because it believed Canada’s natural 
resources and skills were sufficient to main- 
tain the economy in a buoyant state with 
high production and full employment for 
years to come, the TLC recommended the 
creation of a tripartite commission—gov- 
ernment, management and labour—charged 
with the responsibility of planning the 
development and direction of the country’s 
natural resources. 


Unemployment Insurance 


The TLC wants further “important” 
amendments to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act. Specifically it requested: an 
increase in benefits to at least two-thirds 
of a claimant’s weekly wages; reduction of 
the waiting period to three days, including 
the first day of unemployment; lengthening 
of the benefit period and shortening of the 
qualifying period. 

If their first request were granted, the 
delegation pointed out, provision could be 
made for the type of guaranteed annual 
wage now being negotiated between some 
unions and employers in Canada. 

Pointing to a “weakness” that had 
already shown up in the amended legisla- 
tion in the short time that it had been in 
effect, the TLC complained that Section 45 
is being so interpreted that insured workers 
making claims are being refused benefits 
“even though they would have qualified 
under the terms of the previous. provisions 
of the Act”. The Congress urged restora- 
tion of the provisions that existed before 
the amendment and, until such action could 
be taken at the coming session of Parlia- 
ment, that provision be made for an inter- 
pretation of the present section that “will 
provide for administration of this section as 
if the prior conditions existed in law”. 

The TLC also urged an extension of the 
Act to provide benefits to insured workers 
who become idle because of illness. The 
Congress rejected the statement, made in 
answer to previous requests, that such an 
extension was “a back-door method of 
establishing health insurance”. 

Declaring that it was not even remotely 
related to health insurance, the memo- 
randum said “the extension of the Act that 
we are requesting is simply that it be 
extended to provide for the payment of 
benefits when unemployment is due to a 
certain cause—in this case illness. It has 
nothing whatsoever to do with the prepay- 
ment or payment of hospital, doctor or 
other bills consequent to illness. 


“Continuity of income during a period of 
illness is of extreme importance and Cana- 
dian workers should be afforded this protec- 
tion under our unemployment insurance 
scheme,” the TLC asserted. 

Still on the subject of unemployment 
insurance, the Congress urged immediate 
revocation of the regulations under the 
Act covering insured workers in seasonal 
employments and abolition of Regulation 
5(a) regarding married women. 

Coverage of all workers under the Act 
was still the TLC’s target, the memorandum 
added. 


* 
Immigration 


“Tmmigration should be related as closely 
as possible to employment opportunities 
and for this reason during the next year 
it should be very selective,” the TLC said 
in its memorandum, repeating its belief 
that immigrants should not arrive in 
Canada when job openings and adequate 
accommodation are not available. 

But careful immigrant selection does not 
mean that restriction should be based on 
race, colour, creed or national origin, the 
Congress emphasized. 

“We have recommended in _ previous 
years and we do so again that immigration 
should become the responsibility of the 
Department of Labour,” the memorandum 
continued. A commission to plan and carry 
out immigration should be established with 
equal representation from labour, manage- 
ment and government, the brief added. 

“We believe there is still too much 
duplication in the placement of workers 
and we strongly recommend that all place- 
ment services be brought under the 
National Employment Service,’ the TLC 
declared. 


Health Insurance 


“We feel sure that the time is now 
opportune for our Government to take the 
lead in promoting the establishment of a 
nation-wide health insurance scheme,” the 
TLC said. 

The scheme called for by the Congress 
would be Government-subsidized, con- 
tributory and cover every Canadian citizen 
—that means “compulsory,” Mr. Jodoin 
interjected. It would include medical, 
surgical, dental and optical care, hospital- 
ization, provision of artificial limbs where 
necessary, psychiatric treatment, and com- 
petently-supervised mental homes. 

The growth of private health and 
hospitalization plans is evidence of the 
demand for such protection, the memo- 
randum pointed out, adding that private 
plans could never cover all Canadians. 
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Labour Legislation 


The major requests were made by the 
TLC under the heading “Labour 
Legislation”. 

The Government was asked to “make 
provision for orderly and lawful continua- 
tion of all certifications and other matters 
within the purview of the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act as 
these affect the organizations affiliated to 
or chartered by the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada and the Canadian 
Congress of Labour when and as these 
organizations become affiliated to or char- 
tered by the Canadian Labour Congress”. 

Accusing the Government of “abridging” 
the provisions of the I.R. & DI. Act to 
“enforce” settlement of railway disputes, 
the TLC expressed complete opposition to 
“such repressive measures”. The Congress 
reminded the Cabinet of Mr. Justice Sloan’s 
statement in his 1954 railway arbitration 
award that the revenue loss due to” the 
Crowsnest Pass rates should no longer be 
shouldered by the railway employees, their 
employers and certain customers of the 
railways but that this condition should be 
adjusted through acceptance of financial 
liability by the Government; it urged 
action at the coming session of Parliament. 

The TLC also requested enactment of:— 

A Vacations with Pay Act in line with 
provincial legislation, providing for a 
minimum of two weeks’ paid vacation and 
at least nine paid statutory holidays. 

Legislation providing for minimum wages 
and salaries for both men and women. 

Legislation that will provide for equal 
pay for equal work for all male and female 
employees within the jurisdiction of Parlia- 
ment. 

Recommending incorporation of the 
present Fair Wage Act and Order in 
Council P.C. 5547, with certain amend- 
ments, into one Act, the Congress asked 
that the new legislation cover all govern- 
ment contracts including post office and 
service contracts and that the non- 
discrimination provisions in the Orders in 
Council be included in the new Act. 


Housing 


“Further encouragement is necessary 
through lowered down payments and 
interest rates for those in the lower income 
groups to purchase and own their own 
homes,” the memorandum declared. “Where 
necessary, possession should be made 
possible without down payment.” 

The TLC also said the demand for low- 
rental homes was not being met, urged 
greater encouragement for slum clearance, 
asked that loans be obtainable directly 
from Central Mortgage and Housing 
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Corporation and requested that provision 
be made in the administration of the 
National Housing Act to protect prospec- 
tive home-owners from discrimination on 
account of race, creed or colour. 


Taxation 


The federal tax structure should be 
adjusted to spread the total tax load more 
equitably over the entire population, the 
TLC said, recommending increases in 
exemptions to $3,000 for a married person, 
$1,500 for a single person and $400 for a 
dependent child. 

Exemptions should also be allowed for: 
cost of purchase and maintenance of 
equipment and protective clothing, all 
medical expenses including the cost of 
medicines, and out-of-town living and 
travelling expenses for workers in the 
construction and building trades. 


Government Employees 


Speaking to the Government as an 
employer, the TLC called for an imme- 
diate upward revision of salary scales of 
government employees, reduction of work- 
ing hours to 374 per week, extension of the 
five-day week throughout Canada, and 
compensation for overtime at the rate of 
time and one-half. 

But the greatest improvement the Gov- 
ernment could initiate, the brief declared, 
‘Ws collective bargaining”. 

Other requests on behalf of government 
employees were that:— 

In the Post Office, overtime should be 
at the rate of time and one-half after eight 
hours in the day and 40 hours in the week 
and at double time for work done on 
Sundays and statutory holidays. 

The railways be encouraged to maintain 
adequate mail services and assisted in the 
provision of highway post offices. 

Under the Superannuation Act, the best 
five years be used to set the pension. 

A system of bonuses be established to 
bring pensions of superannuated employees 
into line with present living costs. 

The Government contribute to the Group 
Hospital-Medical Plan of the Public 
Service of Canada. 


Other Requests 


“Tt is our view that trade in the widest 
sense should be encouraged with any and 
all countries,’ the TLC declared in its 
memorandum. However, the Congress 
added, products not produced under free 
labour conditions should not be admitted 
into Canada in competition with the 
products of free labour; and any restric- 
tions placed upon imports when such 


imports are “nothing more than an 
importation of unemployment” should not 
be looked upon as ordinary trade restric- 
tions but as measures of encouraging 
maximum employment. 

The qualifying ages under the Old Age 
Security Act should be lowered to 65 years 
for men and 60 for women and old age 
assistance payments should be increased “on 
the basis of need” to $75 per month, the 
TLC said. In addition, medical, surgical 
and dental services, and drugs, should be 
provided free to old age pensioners and 
the construction of suitable housing for 
“senior citizens” should be fostered. 

Pensions for the blind and the disabled 
should be “adequate” and should be 
granted from the time that the blindness 
or disability begins. Too, the Government 
should take the responsibility for mothers’ 
and widows’ allowances, the Congress 
believes. 

“Family allowance payments should be 
adjusted in relation to the cost of living” 
and should be continued beyond the age 
of 16 years where the child is still attending 
school, was another TLC recommendation. 


In its request for the enactment of a 
Bill of Rights, the TLC warned that the 
legislation “should provide against the 
misuse of our fundamental freedoms by 
those who may attempt to replace our 
democracy with a dictatorship” by using 
these freedoms to destroy them. 


“We favour the fullest control of radio 
and television broadcasting,” the TLC said 
in recommending that any attempts to 
relieve the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion of its regulatory powers over broad- 
casting be resisted. It also recommended 
that the CBC be aided financially so that 
free time could be made available for 
programs of a “forum and_ cultural 
character” and that provision be made for 
the broadcasting or televising of regular 
sessions of Parliament. 


In its memorandum the 
requested that :— 


The ceiling on government annuities be 
raised to at least $2,400 a year. 


A national industrial pension plan be 
established. 


An advisory council be set up to assist 
the Department of Labour in the admin- 
istration of the Canada Fair Employment 
Practices Act. 

The British North America Act be 
amended so that uniform labour and social 
laws may be enacted throughout Canada. 

The elimination of railway level cross- 
ings be included in a public works program 
aimed at reducing seasonal unemployment. 


TLC 


also 


A high rate of development of Canada’s 
natural resources be encouraged and that 
a natural gas conservation commission be 
established. 

Parliament adopt and approve a national 
flag and designate “O Canada” as the 
national anthem. 

A full enquiry be made 
spreads on food and clothing. 

The Election Act be amended to provide 
for voting at advance polls by full-time 
union representatives and delegates to 
labour conventions, that party affiliation 
appear on ballots and that the voting age 
be reduced to 18 years. 


into price 


Prime Minister’s Reply 


The Government is endeavouring to 
proceed just as expeditiously as conditions 
permit in the matters mentioned in the 
TLC’s memorandum, the Prime Minister 
told the delegation after Mr. Jodoin had 
completed the reading of the brief. 

“J assure you,” he said, “that your 
representations will all be given as careful 
consideration as is possible and that it will 
be our desire to have as many of them 
realized as quickly as it is possible in the 
interests of Canada as a whole.” 

The Government does wish to produce 
and maintain conditions in which the 
country can enjoy both a high level of 
production and a high level of employ- 
ment, Mr. St. Laurent declared. 

A major part of the Prime Muinister’s 
reply was given to comments on the TLC’s 
statement that the provisions of the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act had been “abridged” by the Govern- 
ment. He first pointed out that legislation 
cannot be abridged by the Governor-in- 
Council. 

“T do not think there is any desire 
anywhere to abridge or interfere with the 
right to strike,’ he went on, “but there 
do, at times, arise situations which create 
deadlocks and which have an effect upon 
the whole Canadian economy. No one 
wants to bring about a prejudicial effect 
upon the economy because everyone 
realizes that we all share in and depend 
upon the functioning of our Canadian 
economy. 

“When deadlocks do arise there has to 
be found some way to overcome them. It 
is not an easy problem to deal with because 
it is one in which we all have the same 
interest in bringing about a prompt resump- 
tion of the necessary functions that have 
to be operated for the very social existence 
of the whole community.” 

The Prime Minister pointed out that the 
decision to appoint a conciliation board in 
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the current railway negotiations without the 
initial appointment of a conciliation officer 
was made in response to a request from 
the unions representing the _ railway 
employees. “There was no _ arbitrary 
decision taken by the Department of 
Labour in that regard,” he asserted. 


“It is always in that spirit that we 
endeavour to do whatever we can to help 
in the settlement of these disputes that 
have such possibilities of serious prejudice 
for so many of our Canadian citizens,” he 
continued. “I hope it will be possible for 
them to avoid these situations which are 
so prejudicial to themselves, as well as to 
the whole Canadian public, because of the 
essentiality of those services to the way 
of life that we enjoy in this country.” 


Commenting on the TLC’s statement 
that trade unionists are “paying more than 
their rightful’ share’ of taxes, Mr. 
St. Laurent explained that tax rates were 
established in conformity with the share of 
the gross national income received by every 
group in the country’s population. “You 


can be assured,” he promised, “that it is not 
only our desire but our constant effort to 
have the burden spread as equitably as 
possible among those who constitute the 
taxpayers of the country.” 


In answer to the recommendation that 
the Government approve a national flag, 
the Prime Minister said he would be happy 
if the TLC could suggest a flag that would 
be accepted by “an overwhelming majority” 
of Canadians. On the question of a 
national anthem he said he felt that general 
adoption and acceptance by the people 
themselves rather than legislation was the 
best method of choosing a national anthem. 


He noted that the TLC had recognized 
in its memorandum that many of its 
requests would involve the expenditure of 
much greater revenues than those avail- 
able under present taxation levels. But, he 
told the delegation, “I think we can agree 
that these constant representations about 
improvements in legislation are useful and 
help to prepare the way to bring them 
about.” 


Canadian Congress of Labour 


Attacks Government for failure to implement national health insurance 
plan and gives prominent place in memorandum to international affairs, 
unemployment and criticism of parts of new Unemployment Insurance Act 


The federal Government came under 
sharp attack by the Canadian Congress of 
Labour for failure to implement a national 
health insurance plan. In its brief, the 
400,000-member labour group said that 
health insurance is “the biggest remaining 
gap in Canadian social security”. 

An important place in the 9,000-word 
document was given to CCL views on inter- 
national affairs. 

Unemployment was also dealt with at 
length. The Congress commended the 
Government for its efforts to deal with the 
problem but expressed fear for the displace- 
ment effects of automation, even though 
only temporary, and suggested that the 
Government summon a conference repre- 
senting labour, management and the federal 
and provincial Governments to consider the 
effects of automation and to formulate 
plans for dealing with them. 

Considerable space was devoted to a 
criticism of the new Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, with particular reference to the 
alleged “discriminatory treatment” of 
married woman claimants. 
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Under “social security” the Congress 
requested that Old Age Security payments 
be increased to $65 a month, payable at 
age 65 for both men and women, that 
veterans’ pensions and allowances be in- 
creased to restore them to their original 
purchasing power and that pensions for the 
blind be paid without a means test. 

The CCL repeated its request for the 
establishment of a National Labour Code, 
for the right for Government employees to 
bargain collectively and for a Bill of Rights. 

The Congress also requested :— 

Provision in the National Housing Act 
for low-cost homes and low-rental housing; 


An amendment to the NHA to provide 
penalties for refusal on the grounds of 
discrimination to sell or rent homes built 
under the provisions of the Act; 


Establishment of industrial councils; 

Equal pay for equal work; 

An industrial pension plan; 

Outlawing of 
disputes ; 

Restriction of Canadian coastal trade to 
Canadian vessels. 


injunctions in labour 


Other subjects dealt with in the brief 
included immigration, fair employment 
practices, the wheat marketing situation, 
the Trans-Canada pipeline and the textile 
industry. 

The memorandum was presented by 
President A. R. Mosher and Secretary- 
Treasurer Donald MacDonald. The Prime 
Minister received the delegation, accom- 
panied by 12 of his Ministers: Rt. Hon. 
C. D. Howe, Minister of Trade and 
Commerce and Minister of Defence Produc- 
tion; Hon. J. G. Gardiner, Minister of 
Agriculture; Hon. J. J. McCann, Minister 
of National Revenue; Hon. Milton F. 
Gregg, Minister of Labour; Hon. 8S. S. 
Garson, Minister of Justice; Hon. R. H. 
Winters, Minister of Public Works; Hon. 
Hugues Lapointe, Minister of Veterans 
Affairs; Hon. George Prudham, Minister 
of Mines and Technical Surveys; Hon. 
W. R. Macdonald, Solicitor General; Hon. 
J. W. Pickersgill, Minister of Citizenship 
and Immigration; Hon. Jean Lesage, 
Minister of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources; and Hon. G. C. Marler, Min- 
ister of Transport. 


The CCL Memorandum 


Before calling on Secretary-Treasurer 
Donald MacDonald to present the Con- 
gress memorandum, Mr. Mosher, referring 
to the approaching merger of the CCL and 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
said he was appearing before the Cabinet 
“probably for the last time as a representa- 
tive of the Canadian Congress of Labour”. 

He said it was a “privilege” to be there 
“because there are still a good many 
countries in the world where a delegation 
of this kind could not appear before a 
government and criticize it as openly as we 
have done, and will do, yet have no fear 
for having made those criticisms and 
recommendations”. 

The CCL appreciated the opportunity to 
come before the Cabinet “regardless of the 
results that may be obtained.” he said. “I 
do not think our presentations have been 
entirely barren, although they have not 
been as productive and effective as we have 
always hoped they would be.” 

Mr. MacDonald then read the brief. 


Foreign Policy 


The Congress urged the Government to 
persevere in its efforts to secure a genuine 
disarmament agreement; also to press for a 
firm international agreement on the aboli- 
tion of all stocks of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons and prohibition of the manufac- 
ture and use of such weapons, under 
effective international control. As a first 
step towards this end, the Government 


should take the initiative to obtain an 
agreement to stop nuclear weapon tests, it 
suggested. 


Continuing, the brief said: 


But defence is not simply a matter of 
guns and planes and bombs, of armies and 
navies and air forces. It is also a matter 
of rooting out poverty and _ exploitation, 
especially in the under-developed countries 
where these are most acute... The Con- 
gress has repeatedly urged the Government 
to increase Canada’s contribution to (the 
Colombo) Plan, and is therefore glad to 
note that the Government has at last decided 
to propose an increase. But the contribution 
is still far too small, and the Congress 
reiterates that Canada should give at least 
$100,000,000 to the Colombo Plan and UN 
Technical Assistance, and also increase its 
payments to the United Nations Fund for 
Refugees. 


Regret at the Government’s “renewed 
refusal” to press for the setting-up of a 
United Nations Special Fund for World 
Economic Development was recorded. 

The Congress expressed agreement with 
the Secretary of State for External Affairs 
that a fresh attempt should be made to 
implement Article 2 of the North Atlantic 
Treaty “and make NATO ae real 
community, not just a military alliance”. 

With the exception of Spain, the Con- 
gress endorsed the Government’s attempt 
to secure the admission of other countries 
to membership in the United Nations, but 
was unable to see why the Government 
did not seize the occasion to propose that 
“the effective Government of China should 
occupy China’s seat in the United Nations”. 
It is not a question of admitting a new 
member, stated the brief, but one of 
deciding who should represent an existing 
member-state. 

Referring to the present crisis in the Near 
and Middle East, the CCL shared the 
general anxiety. What is needed, it said, 
is, first, a stop to Soviet bloc arms ship- 
ments to Egypt and, second, immediate 
negotiations between Israel and the Arab 
states for a just and durable peace. The 
Congress urged the Government to give 
full support to every effort made to attain 
these ends. 

“Tf such efforts fail, Israel, the one really 
democratic state in the area, must not be 
left without sufficient means to defend 
itself. There must be no repetition of the 
Spanish tragedy, when a one-sided arms 
embargo, veiled as ‘non-intervention’, con- 
demned the democratic Spanish Republic 
to be destroyed by Hitler and Mussolini.” 


General Economic Situation 


Since Congress last appeared before the 
Cabinet the economic situation has greatly 
improved “but disquieting features remain,” 
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the brief stated. “In agriculture, the con- 
tinuing drop in farm income has reached 
alarming proportions.” 


Unemployment 


Unemployment in 1955 has been below 
last year for every month from May on but 
it has also been steadily increasing above 
the same months in 1958, the brief stated. 


The indications are that unemployment 
this winter will not worsen as badly as it 
did two years ago. (But it looks as if by 
March 1956 the number of unplaced appli- 
cants might well be higher than in any 
March since the war, except 1954 and 1955, 
and the number of persons without jobs and 
seeking work higher than in any March since 
the war, except 1950, 1954 and 1955, all 
notoriously bad years. 


The Congress said it recognizes that a 
great part of Canada’s unemployment is 
seasonal and it welcomed the efforts being 
made by the Government to deal with 
it. A considerable part, however, is not 
seasonal, it added. Throughout 1955, indus- 
trial production has been above 1953 but 
unemployment has also been above 1953. 
The low point this summer was 131,000; in 
1953 it was 85,000. “The number of 
workers available for work had indeed gone 
up but only about six per cent; the 
number of unemployed had gone up 54 per 
cent.” 

Some of this, the brief continued, is 
undoubtedly the result of technological 
progress and, with the advance of automa- 
tion, the rate of technological progress is 
likely to increase, with consequent displace- 
ment, even though only temporary. 

“The Congress believes the Government 
should summon a conference representing 
labour, management and the Dominion and 
provincial governments, to consider the 
effects of automation (notably on employ- 
ment) and to formulate plans for dealing 
with them,” the memorandum declared. 

The brief pointed out that on the Royal 
Commission on Canada’s Economic Pros- 
pects, labour and provincial governments 
are not represented and, therefore, its 
recommendations will not have the force 
that they would if coming from a repre- 
sentative conference such as suggested by 
the Congress. Also, the Commission may 
take some time to report. “Some action, 
if only for the period before the Commis- 
sion reports, is urgently necessary, especi- 
ally in view of the widespread uneasiness 
among workers about the effect of automa- 
tion on their jobs,” the CCL urged. 

“The Congress wishes to make plain that 
it does not oppose automation. But it 
does insist that management and govern- 
ments take proper steps to see that the 
benefits and the costs are equitably shared.” 
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Inauguration of the Dominion-Provincial 
public assistance plan was welcomed but 
the Congress criticized it on the grounds of 
exclusions, which it termed “indefensible”, 
and the amount of the federal contribution, 
which it considered too small. 


“The exclusions are objectionable in prin- 
ciple because they tend to freeze the 
system of public assistance by categories, 
while the best modern social work theory 
and practice favour generalized assistance, 
on the basis of need alone, regardless of 
the cause of need.” Even apart from that, 
there is no justification, the CCL memo- 
randum asserted, for excluding recipients of 
Mothers’ Allowances, Old Age Security, 
Unemployment Insurance, Old Age Assist- 
ance, Blind Assistance and _ Disabled 
Assistance. Payment under any of these 
would, of course, be taken into considera- 
tion but receipt of any of these should not 
be disqualification. 

Subject to the criticisms just made, the 
Dominion’s 50-per-cent contribution may be 
satisfactory enough for normal times and 
wealthy provinces. But these can take care 
of themselves. It is when unemployment 
becomes abnormal that the provinces and 
municipalities need help; the poorer the 
province, the more it needs help; and the 
more abnormal] the situation, the more help 
it needs. The Congress therefore thinks the 
Dominion contribution should be not a flat 
50 per cent, regardless of circumstances, but 


a graduated percentage, rising as the relief 
load increases. 


Unemployment Insurance 


The CCL recognized that the new Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act had been in opera- 
tion for only a short time and therefore 
sufficient experience had to be accumulated 
before it can be properly evalued. There 
are, however, it said, various features which 
do not require the passage of time in order 
to be judged. Among them are: 


Continued exclusion of large numbers of 
wage and_ salary earners, particularly 
employees of non-profit-making hospital and 
charitable institutions. 


The more onerous conditions attached to 
entitlement to benefit; more specifically, the 
requirement that the basic 30 contribution 
weeks must be no more than a year old in 
ee case of benefit periods other than the 

rst. 


Inadequate relationship of benefit to earn- — 
ings, especially in the higher insurance 
classes and more particularly in the top 
insurance class, which has an open end on 
earnings. 


Reduction in the maximum period of 
benefit from 51 to 36 weeks. 


Continued anomalies with regard to 
claimants who are incapable of or unavail- 
able for employment because of illness, injury 
or quarantine. 


Continued discriminatory treatment of 
married women claimants. 


The Congress made special reference to 
Section 45(2) of the Act. A considerable 
number of workers, it said, have been 
unable to establish a new benefit period 
because of its requirements. “In an Act 
established to insure against unemployment, 
it is obviously unjust to make that very 
unemployment a means of defeating the 
purpose of the Act. Yet that is precisely 
what is happening.” The Congress urged 
that the section be rescinded as soon as 
Parliament convenes. 

Registering protest against the changed 
status of the Unemployment Insurance 
Advisory Committee, the Congress asked 
that it be restored to its former status, so 
that one of its main functions will again 
be to report on proposed regulations. 


National Labour Code 


The Congress again urged the Govern- 
ment to establish a National Labour Code. 
There is, it said, lack of uniformity in 
labour legislation and in its administration 
and enforcement. 


Even apart from its limited coverage, the 
present Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act is unsatisfactory in a 
number of ways. Four amendments are 
particularly necessary. 


1. The Act should provide for the 
voluntary revocable check-off, as _ several 
provincial Acts already do, and as the Indus- 
trial Relations Committee of the House of 
Commons has twice recommended. 


2. Section 45 should be amended to allow 
a union to prosecute, as well as be prose- 
cuted for unfair labour practices. The 
present position, which is probably the result 
of a draftsman’s oversight, is manifestly 
unfair. 


3. The Canada Labour Relations Board 
should be empowered to amend certifications 
where the union has changed its name 
because of a merger with another union or 
for any other reason. 


4. The procedure for compulsory concilia- 
tion should be drastically revised. The 
recent Congress Convention expressed strong 
dissatisfaction with the long delays involved 
in the present procedure, the way in which 
employers have taken advantage of the law 
by refusing to bargain in good faith or by 
deliberately prolonging the delays, the refusal 
of the Boards to recommend retroactive pay 
in spite of the long delays for which they 
are responsible, and the restrictions which 
all these things impose upon basic freedoms 
of workers. The Convention decided to ask, 
specifically, that the Conciliation Board be 
made optional, as under the Saskatchewan 
Act; that the Minister be empowered to 
deny a Board in cases where the Labour 
Relations Board finds that the employer has 
not bargained in good faith; and that, where 
a Board has been set up and fails to settle 
the dispute, the employees be given the right 
to strike at the termination date of their 
agreement with the employer. 


Compulsory Arbitration 


Again expressing its “unalterable opposi- 
tion” to any form of compulsory arbitration 
of labour disputes, the Congress said that 
“legislation which takes away from workers 
the traditional and inherent right to strike, 
and imposes compulsory arbitration, belongs 
only on the statute books of totalitarian 
regimes; it has no place in a society which 
calls itself free and democratic, and cer- 
tainly it has no place in Canada”. 


Government Employees 


For Government employees, the Con- 
gress asked for the following :— 

The right to organize and _ bargain 
collectively ; 

Extension to all bona fide labour organ- 
izations having members in any branch of 
Government service of the procedure now 
being followed with regard to the check-off 
of union dues or membership fees; 

Karly consideration to staff representa- 
tions regarding salary revisions; 

Extension of the five-day 40-hour week 
to all civil servants; 

Establishment of benefits for prevailing- 
rate employees. 


Social Security 


Under the heading “social security”, the 
Congress requested the following:— 

That Old Age Security payments be 
increased to $65 a month, payable at age 
65 for both men and women; 

That Old Age Assistance and veterans’ 
pensions and allowances be increased to 
restore their original purchasing power; 

That family allowances be continued to 
20 years of age where the children are 
attending school or college; 

Payment of pensions for the blind with- 
out a means test. 

On health insurance, which the Congress 
referred to as “the biggest remaining gap 
in our social security system,” it declared 
that it ‘will be satisfied with nothing less 
than a genuine national plan”. 


Immigration 


The Congress expressed “disappointment 
that the Government is so stubborn about 
maintaining the many sections of the 
Immigration Act which place the immi- 
grant at the mercy of officials endowed 
with sweeping arbitrary powers, subject to 
almost no judicial control, and which, in 
the opinion of the Congress, seriously 
threaten civil liberties.” 

It reiterated its support of the efforts of 
the Canadian Welfare Council to secure 
repeal of that part of the Immigration Act 
which gives the Government power to 
deport an immigrant simply because he 
has become a public charge. 
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The Congress repeated its protest against 

“the racial discrimination enshrined in the 
Act (Section 61(g)(i)) and faithfully 
carried out in its administration”. Our 
immigration policy, in theory and practice, 
“involves racial discrimination and no 
juggling with words can get around the 
fact,” the brief asserted. 
' The whole Immigration Act, stated the 
brief, needs to be revised, with full oppor- 
tunity for interested citizens and organiza- 
tions to make known their views. For this 
purpose a Royal Commission or special 
committee should be appointed. 

The brief expressed support of the 
general principle of Government immigra- 
tion policy, that the number and types 
of immigrants admitted should be governed 
by the country’s absorptive capacity. 


Housing 


While noting that housing completions 
are now running substantially ahead of net 
new family formation, the Congress pointed 
out that a large housing backlog still exists. 
Housing under the home-ownership sections 
of the National Housing Act is still too 
expensive for the ordinary wage-earner, it 
pointed out, and good low-rental housing 
is still “deplorably scarce”. Subsidized low- 
rental housing under Section 46 is not being 
encouraged as it should be, it stated. 

Referring to discrimination in housing, 
the Congress said: “We urge upon the 
Government an amendment to the National 
Housing Act which would forbid, under: the 
threat of suitable penalties, the refusal to 
sell or rent homes built under the provi- 
sions of this Act where such refusal is 
based on racial, religious or similar 
prejudices.” 


Taxation 


The Congress made a number of recom- 
mendations concerning income tax. These 
included: raising the exemption to $2,000 
for single and $3,000 for married persons, 
with $400 for each dependent child qualify- 
ing for family allowance or attending 
school; deduction from taxable income of 
all medical, dental and optical expenses, 
unemployment insurance premiums, charges 
for board for married workers who are 
supporting homes but living in camps, 
travelling expenses for workers required to 
spend a large part of their income in 
travelling to and from work, and special 
clothing required for work. 

Special mention was made of the married 
woman who works. “They are being 
discriminated against by being treated as 
though they had single status when, in fact, 
their position is a special one,’ the Con- 
gress asserted. A married woman who is 
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employed must frequently hire someone to 
eare for her children or home, “just as a 
dentist or doctor must hire a receptionist 
to take his ’phone calls; yet she is not 
allowed to deduct any part of this cost as 
an expense.” A remedy could be found in 
one of two ways, the Congress suggested: 
elther allow the husband a $1,000 deduc- 
tion for “maintaining a_ self-contained 
household” or allow the working wife to 
deduct from her income domestic costs up 
to a specified limit. 

Reduction of the sales tax, as a step 
towards its abolition, was also called for. 


Other Recommendations 


The Congress urged the Government to 
take the initiative in establishing industrial 
councils, particularly for the large national 
industries such as automobile, steel, mining 
and textile. Such councils should be com- 
posed of representatives of government, 
labour and management, and should make 
a continuing study of such problems as 
obtaining raw materials, marketing, main- 
tenance of equality and uniformity of 
products, ete. 

Concerning the textile industry, the Con- 
eress repeated its previous request that the 
Government call a conference to consider 
methods for alleviation of the conditions 
that the industry is at present facing. 
It also urged more effective enforcement of 
anti-dumping legislation. 

On equal pay for equal work the Con- 
gress regretted that necessary legislation 
had not been enacted. 

The Congress recommended that the 
Government establish an industrial pension 
plan to provide for universal industrial 
pension coverage of all workers, a fund of 
employee-employer contributions adminis- 
tered by the Government through an 
industrial pension commission, and pension 
credits accruing to employees during their 
working life regardless of the number of 
their employers. 

On the wheat situation, the Congress 
endorsed the proposal made by representa- 
tive farmers’ organizations that a 75-per- 
cent cash advance be made to farmers on 
grain harvested and stored in the current 
year. It urged that other steps be taken 
to increase grain sales and that generous 
contributions from surplus stocks be made 
to under-developed countries. 

In commending Government action in 
appointing a Royal Commission on Broad- 
casting and Television, the Congress hoped 
the Commission would carefully investigate 
the operation of privately-owned radio and 
television stations, with a view to ascer- 
taining: (1) if they are performing any 
needed or useful public service; (2) if they 


are complying with the federal statutes and 
regulations governing their operation; and 
(3) if there is any justification for inade- 
quate wages and unsatisfactory working 
conditions and lack of job security for their 
employees. 

The sale and distribution in the United 
States of films produced by the National 
Film Board by an American publishing 
company came in for criticism. This, 
stated the brief, should be handled by the 
Board itself or some other Canadian gov- 
ernmental agency or by a non-profit agency 
in the United States on a cost basis. 

On the construction of a trans-Canada 
pipeline, the Congress expressed disapproval 
of the plan whereby the federal and 
Ontario Governments will construct the 
“bridge” section across Northern Ontario— 
“the part that will not pay”—leaving to 
private enterprise “the part that will pay”. 
This arrangement, said the Congress, is 
wholly indefensible. “If the taxpayers are 
to risk the losses on the Northern Ontario 
section, they should get the profits on the 
other sections... The whole line should be 
built and operated by a Crown company as 
a public utility.” 

Also recommended were :— 

Establishment of a Bill of Rights. 

Labour representation on the Dominion 
Coal Board. 

The outlawing of injunctions in labour 
disputes within federal jurisdiction. 

Restriction of Canadian coastal trade to 
Canadian vessels. 

Provision for a half-day holiday with pay 
on federal election days. 

Reduction of interest rates on small 
personal loans. 

Provision of free Salk polio vaccine. 

Indication on election ballots of party 
affiliations. 

Reduction of interest rates on farm 
improvement loans to 4 per cent or lower. 

Provision of long-term, low-interest loans 
to fishermen for the purchase of boats. 

Establishment of a federal Bureau of 
Standards for the protection of Canadian 
consumers. 


Prime Minister’s Reply 


It is not surprising, the Prime Minister 
said in his reply, that the brief should be 
long and comprehensive “because we know 
that the Congress has prepared for amal- 
gamation with the Trades and Labour 
Congress and that this is apt to be the 
last separate brief we will receive from the 
representatives of the large body of 
organized workers who have belonged to 
the Canadian Congress of Labour”. 

The brief, Mr. St. Laurent said, deals 
with a very large number of matters that 


are receiving earnest consideration by the 
Government. They are all important and 
many of them are quite controversial. 

It is not surprising that there cannot be 
unanimity of approach to all these problems, 
though I think you will agree that, happily 
for the Canadian people, there is a common 
objective which all of us are doing our best 
to reach just as rapidly and in a manner 


that will be as fair as possible to the whole 
Canadian public. 


I can assure you that it is in that spirit 
that we receive even the very outspoken 
criticism, of which we do not complain, 
because this is a part of our democratic 
system of government. 


Commenting on the CCL’s statements on 
international affairs, the Prime Minister 
said that the lessening of international 
tension is “due in large measure to the 
fact that we and our friends in the free 
world have stuck together and have worked 
together”. It is necessary, he continued, 
that we continue our efforts to have such 
defensive strength as will be apt to deter 
any aggression. 

That requires the expenditure of large 
sums that “unfortunately cannot be used 
for what we would all prefer to use them,” 
he pointed out. 

Mr. St. Laurent assured the delegation 
that their criticism and recommendations 
would receive careful consideration. 


Added Remarks and Reply 


At the conclusion of the Prime Minister’s 
reply, Mr. Mosher said he wished to 
mention two additional matters. He asked 
for clarification of the Prime Muinister’s 
reply the day before to the TLC’s expres- 
sion of opposition to compulsory arbitration 
in railway disputes and, secondly, for an 
investigation into the “high cost” of drugs. 

In answer to the first request, Mr. 
St. Laurent said much the same as he had 
told the TLC: that no one wanted to 
curtail the right to strike, that in the 
event of deadlocks that could “prolong to 
the point of exhaustion interruptions of 
necessary services” some other solution 
would have to be found, and that “when 
we are convinced that we are in the right, 
we are always disposed to submit to 
impartial appraisals of such situations”. 

“No one, I think, will contemplate the 
possibility of doing without public trans- 
portation in a country like ours,” the Prime 
Minister added. 

In answer to the second request, he 
reminded the delegation of the existence of 
combines legislation. “If any specific cases 
are brought to the attention of the 
Combines Investigation organization, I am 
sure they will be gone into very carefully 
and very thoroughly,” he said. 
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Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 


For the first time in its annual brief, requests a health insurance 
plan. This year’s memorandum dealt especially with social security, 
utilization of natural resources and new Unemployment Insurance Act 


For the first time in an annual brief to 
the Cabinet, the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour has asked for a 
health insurance scheme, thus joining the 
increasing number of labour and other 
organizations who feel the time has come 
to establish such a program. 

The CCCL brief, read by the General 
Secretary, Jean Marchand, and part of 
which was commented on by the General 
President, Gérard Picard, was presented to 
the Prime Minister of Canada and his 
colleagues on December 16. The Executive 
Committee of the CCCL was accompanied 
by a smaller delegation than in the past. 

This year, the brief dealt especially with 
social security, the utilization of our 
natural resources, the new Unemployment 
Insurance Act, the International Labour 
Conference and the problem of unem- 
ployment. 

Specifically, the CCCL requested, among 
other things :— 

That Canada continue its economic aid 
to underdeveloped countries; 

That the Government publish statistics 
on the number of days each year when 
unemployed workers do not receive any 
benefits ; 

That the federal Government take a 
greater interest in the setting up of enter- 
prises for the processing of our raw 
materials; 

That unemployment insurance benefits be 
paid to the unemployed as long as they 
have not succeeded in finding suitable 
employment, even if this meant increasing 
the rate of contributions; 

That a third category of benefits be 
created for unemployed persons who are 
responsible for a number of dependents 
equal to or higher than that of the average 
Canadian family; 

That old age pension and family allow- 
ance benefits be increased; 

That Canada complete its representation 
at the International Labour Conference 
and that the provincial Labour Depart- 
ments be asked to send delegates. 

The Prime Minister dealt briefly with 
certain recommendations contained in the 
memorandum and expressed his desire to 
meet, in so far as possible, the representa- 
tions made not only on behalf of the 
workers but also on behalf of the citizens 
in general. 
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The following members of the Cabinet 
accompanied the Prime Minister when the 
CCCL’s brief was presented: Hon. James J. 
McCann, Minister of National Revenue; 
Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour; 
Hon. Stuart S. Garson, Minister of Justice 
and Attorney General; Hon. Hugues 
Lapointe, Minister of Veterans Affairs and 
Postmaster General; Hon. George Prudham, 
Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys; 
Hon. John W. Pickersgill, Minister of 
Citizenship and Immigration; Hon. Jean 
Lesage, Minister of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources; and Hon. George C. 
Marler, Minister of Transport. 


The CCCL Brief 
The International Situation 


Dealing first with the international situa- 
tion, the CCCL encouraged the Govern- 
ment to continue its economic aid to the 
underdeveloped countries of the world, 
deeming this the best means of preventing 
these nations from turning one after the 
other to the Communist ideology. 


“Canada has shown generosity in the 
past,” the brief stressed. ‘‘We hope that 
it will find it possible to carry on this 
policy for many years to come. This 1s, 
in our opinion, the best means of working 
for the maintenance and strengthening of 
peace in the world.” 


Mentioning the recent trip made by the 
Minister for External Affairs to Russia and 
to the Middle and the Far East, the CCCL 
expressed the opinion that this trip will 
have contributed greatly towards lessening 
the dangers of war which may exist on a 
continent rapidly becoming more aware of 
international life. 

Moreover, the brief specified that events 
in the Middle East are certainly not of a 
nature to make peace more secure, adding 
that a drama is now being played in the 
Arab world in which the slightest serious 
incident could give rise to a conflict on a 
universal scale. 


The Unemployment Problem 


Feeling that there is no lack of signs to 
show that the number of unemployed will 
be very high again during the coming 
winter months, the CCCL asked the Gov- 
ernment to carry its research still further 


in order to find technical methods and 
means calculated to reduce seasonal varia- 
tions in employment. 

Among other things, the brief suggested 
that the Royal Commission on Canada’s 
Economic Prospects be asked to attach 
greater importance to the question of 
unemployment and to help to establish 
enterprises capable of ensuring steady 
sources of employment through the medium 
of an Industrial Expansion Bank. 

According to the CCCL, Canada’s pros- 
perity depends to a large extent on 
whether or not Canadian workers are able 
to obtain employment for the whole year. 

The memorandum also urged the Govern- 
ment to publish more complete statistics 
on unemployment, including statistics to 
show the number of days every year when 
unemployed workers do not receive benefits. 

According to the CCCL, the winter 
employment campaign launched by the 
National Employment Service and _ the 
efforts of the Department of Labour in 
this respect have already shown good 
results. For this reason, it called on the 
Government to do still more. 


Utilization of Natural Resources 


Devoting a large section of its brief to 
the problem of the development of the 
country’s natural resources, the CCCL 
stated that, while it favours in principle 
the private ownership of producer goods, 
it feels that the Government should play 
a more important part in the establish- 
ment of enterprises in co-operation with 
Canadian capital, rather than encouraging 
the flow of foreign capital. 

The CCCL recognized the fact that the 
development of our natural resources is 
primarily the concern of the provinces but 
felt that the question had now assumed 
such magnitude that it must be considered 
on the national level. 

The processing of our raw materials in 
the country, according to the brief, would 
make a singular contribution to the stabili- 
zation of our economy. 

The memorandum deplored the fact that 
Canada is still, to a large extent, a pro- 
ducer of raw materials which are exported, 
most of the time, unmanufactured. 

“We believe that, in several other sectors 
of the economy, it would be possible and 
even easy to have in this country factories 
for processing. This is particularly true in 
the sector of basic metals. This is a sector 
where the consequences are the most 
serious. The abundant mineral riches of 
the Canadian substratum should be as 
much as possible processed in Canada, 
which owns, in addition, the hydraulic 
power resources needed for the installation 
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of vast iron works. It should not be 
forgotten that this is a case of riches which 
do not reproduce. 

“Even if they are very abundant, and 
they are far from having been entirely 
inventoried, the fact remains that the 
richest lodes are being worked. At a time 
when Canada, a young country facing a 
bright economic future, must rely on all 
its Immense resources to provide for the 
needs of a population which is rapidly 
increasing, is it not in danger of finding 
itself in a state of inferiority if it has 
already disposed of its best sources of 
supply? This is a question which workers 
ponder on very seriously, together with 
businessmen, economists and scientists.” 

The CCCL also felt that the establish- 
ment of new concerns, whose existence 
would be based on the conversion of our 
raw materials, would be a means of gradu- 
ally replacing those decadent or marginal 
industries which have relied largely on 
protective tariffs, the principle of which is 
becoming more and more difficult to main- 
tain, as well as a means of enabling labour 
to readapt itself in professional fields 
offering guarantees for the future. 


Unemployment Insurance Act 


The present Unemployment Insurance 
Act, according to the CCCL, is still open 
to a good many improvements, and some 
of its provisions are unfair to certain 
categories of insured persons. 

Repeating some of the remarks made by 
the CCCL to the House of Commons 
Industrial Relations Committee last spring, 
the brief expressed the opinion that con- 
siderations of an actuarial nature have 
taken too much precedence over real social 
considerations, that regular benefits should 
be paid to the unemployed as long as they 
are unable to obtain suitable employment, 
that a third scale of benefits should be set 
up for unemployed persons responsible for 
a number of dependents equal to or greater 
than that of the average Canadian family, 
and, finally, that no concern involved in a 
labour dispute should be able to advertise 
for manpower under the authority of the 
National Employment Service. 

In view of the fact that more than two 
billion dollars have been collected by the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund since it was 
set up, and that from this amount the 
unemployed workers have received only 
slightly more than a billion, the CCCL 
maintained that the investments made by 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
mean that social security is a means of 
refinancing for the Government. While it 
is happy over the fact that the Commis- 
sion makes sound investments, the CCCL 
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considered that the money collected should 
be used in the first place to assure the 
unemployed of a more liberal purchasing 
power. 

For this reason the brief requested that 
regular benefits be paid to the unemployed 
as long as they have not succeeded in 
finding suitable employment. 

At this point the General President, 
Gérard Picard, stated that the CCCL would 
be in favour of increasing the workers’ 
contributions, within reasonable limits, and 
also of adopting a formula according to 
which the cost of the insurance would be 
divided equally among the workers, the 
employers and the Government. 

The CCCL would therefore like to have 
a study made for the purpose of determin- 
ing the level of contributions necessary in 
order to reach this objective. This sugges- 
tion, Mr. Picard specified, is bound up with 
the one in which more information is 
requested concerning the extent of unem- 
ployment in Canada, this information to be 
obtained by means of compiling statistics 
on the number of days each year when 
unemployed workers do not receive any 
benefits. 

Stressing the fact that the principle of 
higher benefits for unemployed workers with 
dependents has already been recognized, the 
brief suggested that a third category of 
benefits be set up, adding to the benefits 
of insured persons with dependents the 
difference now existing between the scale 
for insured persons without dependents 
and the scale for insured persons with 
dependents, which would give the following 
figures: $10, $15, $19, $23, $27, $31, $35 and 
$37 a week. This third category of benefits 
would be paid to unemployed persons with 
dependents equal in number to, or greater 
than, the number of dependents in the 
average Canadian family. 

The CCCL also recommended that the 
Unemployment Insurance regulations be 
amended to provide that, in the event of 
a strike or lockout, the National Employ- 
ment Service could not be used in any 
way as a reservoir of strikebreakers. It 
suggested, too, that no unemployment 
insurance stamps be placed in the books 
of strikebreakers and that every labour 
dispute, strike or lockout should come to 
an end on the day on which an agreement 
is signed between the parties. 

While the CCCL was pleased to learn 
that the regulations concerning seasonal 
workers had been suspended for a year, 
the brief added that it would be better to 
do away with these regulations altogether. 
“The experience of the next 12 months,” it 
stated, “will undoubtedly show the merits 
of our claim.” 
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Finally, the CCCL regretted that the 
Cabinet had not given effect to the recom- 
mendations of the UIC concerning the 
particular restrictions imposed upon 
married women. It would like to know 
what reasons the Cabinet had for adopting 
this attitude. 


Social Security Measures 


The CCCL made another appeal for 
certain improvements with regard to old 
age pensions and family allowances. For 
the first time, it asked for the establish- 
ment of a health insurance scheme. 

The CCCL feels that the time has come 
to turn resolutely in the direction of such 
a scheme. 

Too many Canadians, the brief empha- 
sized, are deprived of essential medical and 
surgical care for us to delay further the 
carrying out of this measure. 

On this point, the CCCL considered that 
a health insurance program should be set 
up jointly by the federal and the provincial 
Governments, and that the administration 
of the plan should be entrusted to the 
provinces. 

Noting that family allowances, which 
were a considerable help to Canadian 
families when they were first established, 
are worth a great deal less today, the 
CCCL felt that “to restore to this measure 
the full social value attributed to it, and 
rightly so, when it was established, it 
would be only reasonable to increase the 
minimum rate of the allowance to $8 and 
the maximum rate to $13 per month per 
child”. The CCCL also considered that 
the payment of family allowances should 
be continued as long as the child is at 
his studies. 

As regards old age pensions, the CCCL 
was of the opinion that the monthly 
pension should be increased to $50 for 
women who have reached the age of 60 
and for men who have reached the age 
of 65, under a general plan the cost of 
which would be paid three-fifths by the 
federal Government and two-fifths by the 
provinces. 


The International Labour Conference 


This year the brief stressed particularly 
the importance of Canada’s completing its 
representation at the International Labour 
Conference. 

“Canada is becoming one of the most 
industrialized countries in the world,” it 
declared, “and it is imperative that it 
play its part fully at the International 
Conference.” 

Furthermore, the CCCL suggested that 
the federal Government should ask the 
provincial Governments to participate in 


these conferences by delegating high 
officials of the provincial Labour Depart- 
ments. 

The problems discussed at these meet- 
ings are perhaps of more interest to the 
provincial Governments, the brief pointed 
out, than to the central Governments, since 
labour legislation, to a very large extent, 
and particularly when it concerns collective 
bargaining, comes under provincial juris- 
diction. 

The CCCL also asked the Canadian 
Government to try to get the International 
Labour Office to set up specialized commis- 
sions to study the problems of employees 
in the graphic arts industry and of govern- 
ment and municipal employees. 


Second Part of Brief 


The second part of the CCCL brief was 
not read. It is mainly a summary of the 
requests already made to the federal 
authorities, which the last CCCL conven- 
tion decided to submit again “in the hope 
that the Government will grant them its 
entire attention”. 

Income Tax—The CCCL again requested 
the Government to increase the basic 
exemption for unmarried persons from 
$1,000 to $1,500 and for married persons 
from $2,000 to $3,000. It also suggested 
that the exemption for a child should be 
$400 per year instead of $150. 

The brief also requested that the Income 
Tax Act be amended so that family income 
could be considered as earned equally by 
husband and wife, and that each should 
file an income tax return as if they were 
single, benefiting by the exemptions pro- 
vided for unmarried persons; that workers 
should be able to deduct annually from 
their taxable income an amount equal to 
10 per cent of the value of their equip- 
ment; that the need to produce receipts 
for the 10-per-cent reduction for charitable 
donations be done away with; and that 
medical expenses, contributions to accident 
insurance and sickness insurance funds and 
sums paid for unemployment insurance 
should be deducted from taxable income. 

Older Workers—The CCCL asked the 
Government to set up a Commission to 
study the problem of the older worker, 
suggesting that a law be passed to ensure 
more effective protection for this category 
of workers. 

Permanent Price Commission—The CCCL 
believes that the creation of a permanent 
commission on prices would be an 
excellent means of protecting the con- 
sumer against “sudden and unforeseen” 
price increases. 

Right of Association and Collective 
Bargaining—Emphasizing that freedom of 
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association and its corollary, the right to 
bargain collectively, are among the great 
social conquests made by the wage- 
earners, the brief deplored the fact that 
large groups of wage-earners, particularly 
arsenals employees, are deprived of the 
privileges of the law. The Government 
was also requested to improve working 
conditions for the staff of the Government 
Printing Bureau, making them at least 
comparable to those of workers in private 
concerns of the same type. 


Other Recommendations—The 
also repeated its previous recommenda- 
tions concerning the housing problem, 
broadcasts for workers on the CBC net- 
work, diplomatic representation at the 
Vatican, the criminal code, immigration, 
the Bell Telephone Company, Government 
Annuities, Canada Day, the Canadian flag, 
immoral publications and the Elections Act. 


CCCL 


The Prime Minister's Reply 


The Prime Minister assured the CCCL 
delegation that its recommendations would 
be given careful study “in the light of 
whatever it may be possible to do towards 
the improvement of the measures discussed 
in your brief”. 

“We always appreciate these occasions,’ 
he said, “when you come to make your 
representations to us concerning. problems 
which are of interest not only to the group 
you represent, but which, in your opinion, 
would be an advantage to all the people 
of Canada.” 

Mr. St. Laurent then went on to review 
the main recommendations made in the 
brief. 

Stressing the fact that there is constant 
improvement in the efforts being made to 
publish statistics giving as much informa- 
tion as possible, the Prime Minister stated 
that the Government is going to see 
whether it is possible to provide still more 
information than is now being done, as 
desired by the CCCL. 

With regard to the suggestions concern- 
ing the Unemployment Insurance Act, Mr. 
St. Laurent specified that this is a problem 
which it is difficult to solve satisfactorily 
“without a considerable increase in pay- 
ments to the general fund”. 

In asking the Government to pay a 
third of the contributions, he said, “you 
are making a_ suggestion which alters 
considerably the basis on which this 
Unemployment Insurance fund was estab- 
lished”. As a matter of fact, this would 
amount to asking every taxpayer in the 
country to pay just as high a proportion 
as is paid by the employers and by the 
workers who benefit by these payments. 
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The Prime Minister repeated, however, 
that the Government is always prepared 
to recommend improvements which seem 
to it to be feasible. “We are trying to 
make this measure as advantageous and as 
practical as possible,” he said., 

Referring to the “important reserves” in 
the Unemployment Insurance fund, Mr. 
St. Laurent observed that he “was under 
the impression last year that the benefits 
were perhaps a little higher than the 
contributions”. 

With regard to unemployment, the Prime 
Minister deplored the consequences of 
Canada’s severe climatic conditions. 

“There is no doubt that certain types 
of work are necessarily interrupted during 
our Canadian winters. This brings about 
consequences which we deplore, and we are 
trying, just as you are, to stimulate 
employment during the winter. 

“T think we have reason to hope that 
unemployment will not reach the level this 
year that it did last, but we agree with 
you that it will inevitably reach a level 
higher than we would like to see it, and 
which we shall apply ourselves, just as 
you will, to reducing as much as possible.” 

Turning to the social security measures 
suggested by the CCCL, the Prime Min- 
ister admitted that the dollar no longer has 
the purchasing power it had when family 
allowances were instituted. 

However, he pointed out, taxes have 
remained at a high level and it does not 
seem probable that people in general would 
like to see this level still higher. 

The Prime Miunister stressed the fact 
that the CCCL’s recommendations con- 


cerning old age pensions and _ family 
allowances would involve additional 
expenditure besides the large sums already 
distributed in pensions. 

He promised that the suggestions regard- 
ing the International Labour Conference 
would be given “very careful considera- 
tions: 

“We belong to this international organ- 
ization,’ he said, “for the satisfaction of 
the Canadian workers, and you may be 
sure that we are anxious to give as large 
a measure of personal and_ individual 
satisfaction to the Canadian workers as it 
is possible to do.” 

Going on to the recommendations dealing 
with natural resources, the Prime Minister 
pointed out, as the brief had done, that 
natural resources belong to the provinces. 
He stated that, however, that the federal 
Government “must try to achieve the 
fullest co-operation between all the pro- 
vincial Governments in order to obtain, for 
the Canadian people in general, the best 
advantages which can be obtained from the 
development of these resources”. 

In closing, Mr. St. Laurent added that 
the recommendations repeated in the 
second part of the brief “will all be exam- 
ined not only by the head of the Depart- 
ment concerned in each case, but by all 
members of the Government”. 

He laid stress on the ministerial solidarity 
of each in all decisions made in this 
connection. “It is in acknowledging com- 
pletely this soldarity and this responsi- 
bilty towards those who have elected us 
as their representatives that we shall study 
all these problems,” he said. 


International Railway Brotherhoods 


As in past submissions, emphasize seriousness of the housing shortage 
and suggest that provision be made under National Housing Act for 
purchase of older houses and for lower interest rate on housing loans 


The National Legislative Committee of 
the International Railway Brotherhoods 
presented its annual brief to the Govern- 
ment on December 16. 

As in the past, the brief emphasized the 
seriousness of the housing shortage, particu- 
larly as it affects workers earning $3,000 a 
year or less. Although changes made in 
the National Housing Act in 1954 had pro- 
vided a stimulus to building, financing the 
purchase of a new house was as much as 
ever beyond the means of the majority of 
Canadian workers, the brief said, suggesting 
that the provisions of the Act should be 
extended to cover existing homes in good 
condition. 
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The Committee recommended the estab- 
lishment of an extended system of national 
scholarships to enable a much larger propor- 
tion of young Canadians to receive a higher 
education. 

The brief expressed approval of recent 
changes in the Unemployment Insurance 
Act. Renewed requests were made for a 
national transportation policy, national 
health insurance, an increase in the amounts 
of income tax exemptions and allowable 
deductions, an increase in social service 
allowances, and for labour representation in 
the Senate. Certain changes were suggested 
in the Explosives Act, the Railway Act, 


and the Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act. The Committee 
reafirmed its support of public ownership 
and government control of radio and tele- 
vision broadeasting. Reference was made to 
hardship caused to some railway employees 
by substitution of diesel power for steam 
power. 

The brief was presented on behalf of 
the Brotherhoods by W. H. Phillips, Chair- 
man of the Committee. The Prime 
Minister was accompanied by the following 
members of the Cabinet: Rt. Hon. C. D. 
Howe, Minister of Trade and Commerce 
and Minister of Defence Production; Hon. 
Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour; 
Hon. Stuart 8. Garson, Minister of Justice; 
Hon. Robert H. Winters, Minister of Public 
Works; Hon. George Prudham, Minister of 
Mines and Technical Surveys; and Hon. 
George C. Marler, Minister of Transport. 

In replying to the Committee the Prime 
Minister said that one of the main causes 
of betterment in the international situation 
was the upbuilding of the strength of the 
free nations. In order to maintain our 
position we had to keep abreast of techno- 
logical developments in armaments and 
defence measures. Unfortunately, the 
expenditure needed for this purpose meant 
that revenue was not available for some 
other desirable purposes. 

“All these welfare services are desirable 
services. They are all geared to our ability 
to provide for them, and we have been 
endeavouring to provide and improve those 
services to the extent to which the sources 
of revenue that could be used were avail- 
able,” Mr. St. Laurent said. 


The Railway Brotherhoods’ Brief 
Social Security 


The Committee renewed the requests it 
had made in the previous year’s brief for 
increased social security allowances. It 
requested that favourable consideration be 
given to:— 

Providing a pension for all persons of 
65 years and over without a means test. 

Increasing the monthly pension from the 
present $40 to $50. 

Giving assistance to women between 60 
and 65 years, with a means test, to a 
maximum of $50 a month. - 

In connection with these suggestions the 
brief said: “It is recognized there has been 
an annual deficit in the Old Age Security 
Fund; however, a large portion of the 
Canadian budget is devoted to defence 
purposes and it is hoped that due to the 
lessening in world tension a proportion 
thereof may be re-allocated to this and 
other forms of social security.” 


An increase of $5 a month in the scale 
of family allowance benefits was also 
suggested by the Committee, in order to 
make up for the decrease in the purchasing 
power of the allowances since they were 
last revised in 1949. 

It was recommended that the Disabled 
Persons Act, which now provides for the 
payment of monthly allowances to disabled 
persons of 18 years and over, be amended 
to reduce the minimum age to 16 years. 


Unemployment Insurance 


The Committee signified its satisfaction 
with the recent changes in the Unemploy- 
ment Insuranee Act, which came into effect 
on October 2, 1955. It expressed “the 
appreciation of the railway employees to 
the Gevernment, with particular reference 
to the Minister of Labour and to the 
Unemployment Insurance Commissioners, 
for the provisions of the current Act”. 


Immigration 

The Committee agreed with the Govern- 
ment’s policy of selective immigration but 
suggested that more attention should be 
given to adjusting the number of immi- 
grants and the time of their arrival to 
periods of the year when opportunities for 
employment were best. 

The request was again made “that the 
Department of Labour be charged with the 
responsibility of immigration, and _ that 
there be closer co-operation, through the 
creation of an immigration commission with 
equal representation from labour, manage- 
ment and the Government”. 


Edueation 


“Colleges and universities are in financial 
difficulties and the situation will become 
more acute in the next few years as the 
university population doubles in size. This 
will call for more buildings, equipment and 
staff,’ the brief said. It went on to point 
out that national survival today depends 
upon scientific leadership, that the universi- 
ties have a vital role to play which cannot 
be filled by any other institutions, and that 
they therefore merit financial assistance. 

The provinces are finding it a burden to 
pay for their universities and the present 
federal grants to the universities, although 
very much appreciated, are inadequate and 
should be increased, the brief stated. 

“There is a growing fear that in the near 
future a university education will only be 
available to the wealthy or to those who 
live in the city where the university is 
located,” the Committee said, suggesting a 
system of national scholarships such as was 
recommended by the Royal Commission on 
National Developments in the Arts, Letters 
and Sciences. 
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Housing 


“The housing shortage for workers earn- 
ing $3,000 or less is still acute and we, 
therefore, reiterate the points raised last 
year which will bring NHA financing within 
the reach of the average Canadian wage 
earner,” the brief said. 

Although changes made in the National 
Housing Act in 1954 had given a stimulus 
to the building trade by providing a new 
source of mortgage funds and decreasing 
somewhat the down payment, the provision 
of insuring the mortgage had increased the 
monthly payments and the resultant salary 
requirements and made it impossible for 
the average Canadian worker to finance a 
home under NHA, the Committee said. 

For a loan under NHA, monthly pay- 
ments, including principal, interest, taxes 
and insurance, may still amount to only 
23 per cent of the monthly income, the 
brief said. Under the new Act, therefore, 
to finance the purchase of a $10,000 home 
an annual wage of $3,480 is required. 

Since the great majority of Canadian 
workers are still earning less than $3,000 a 
year, a $10,000 house is thus beyond their 
reach. There are, however, the brief went 
on to say, available throughout Canada 
three-bedroom houses built in the 1920’s, 
which would make an excellent source of 
housing for the average Canadian. The 
brief suggested that mortgage facilities 
should be made available under NHA to 
cover the purchase of existing homes in 
good condition. 

The Committee also suggested that the 
rate of interest on government loans be 
lowered to 34 per cent, only to private 
citizens earning $3,000 or less per year, with 
certain restrictions designed to prevent 
speculation. 


National Health Insurance 


The Committee said it was pleased to 
note the Prime Minister’s statement at the 
federal-provincial conference in October 
that his Government would take part in a 
health insurance plan if it were desired 
by “a substantial majority of provincial 
governments representing a_ substantial 
majority of the Canadian people”. 

The Committee said that it was of the 
opinion, which it had advanced for some 
years past, that if the Government of 
Canada would pass the required legislation 
enabling those provinces prepared to do so 
to proceed, public demand would result in 
national coverage in a short period of time. 


National Transportation Policy 


“Tt is our conviction that where com- 
petitive transport agencies are involved, the 
control and regulations should ensure to 
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each the requisite economic security to 
meet the required service qualifications. It 
is obvious that to control one class, namely 
the railways, over which there is rigid 
regulation, and allow all competitors to 
operate without comparable regulation, will 
never be a sound basis for a ‘national 
transportation policy’,’ the Committee said. 


The brief urged the Government to 
implement the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission of 1931-32, which in- 
quired into railways and transportation. 
From that report it quoted as follows: 
“...unless some form of restriction and 
limitation of their (the common carrier 
trucks) activities is brought about by 
competent authorities, a progressively in- 
creasing loss will be experienced by the 
railways in the future which cannot fail 
to have a damaging effect on earnings.” 


The Committee said that it was a fact 
that in past years the earnings of the rail- 
ways have been damaged considerably by 
lack of control over the carrier truck. 


Taxation 


Although it expressed appreciation of the 
12-per-cent reduction in personal income 
tax in July 1955, the Committee urged 
further reductions by: increasing exemp- 
tions to $1,500 for single taxpayers and to 
$3,000 for those with dependents, by in- 
creasing the allowance for each dependent 
not eligible for family allowances to $500, 
by providing that all expenditures for 
medical and dental care be made deductible 
in computing taxable income, and by some 
other concessions. 


Use of Diesel Power 


The brief requested the Government to 
“enact legislation, comparable in principle 
to that specified in the Canadian National- 
Canadian Pacific Act, which would provide 
protection to those employees who are 
displaced or reduced due to the railways’ 
utilizing diesel power as a substitute for 
steam”, 


The Railway Act 


The Committee commended the Govern- 
ment for the action of Parliament at its 
last session in amending the Railway Act 
to implement those recommendations of the 
Board of Transport Commissioners which 
concerned the Railway Grade Crossing 
Fund. 


The brief repeated requests made in 
previous submissions that Section 253 of 
the Act be amended to require that safe 
side clearances, suitable for the use of 
present-day equipment, should be allowed 
on all railway tracks. 


Another request which was repeated was 
that the Act should be amended to provide 
that when municipal authorities seek restric- 
tion of warning whistle or bell signals at 
highway crossings, subject to the approval 
of the Board of Transport Commissioners, 
such approval should not be given unless 
proper manual or mechanical warning 
devices were provided. 


I.R. & D.I. Act 


Certain changes in the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act or in 
its administration were suggested. The 
Committee recommended that :— 

The Minister should use as effectively as 
possible the services of conciliation officers 
in respect of delays. 

After a union has been certified and an 
agreement entered into, the employer 
should not be allowed to “farm out” work 
covered by the agreement. 

The Act should be amended to provide 
that decisions or orders of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board be recorded in 
writing, and be available to all interested 
persons. 

The brief also asked that the Govern- 
ment give serious consideration to means of 
correcting inequality of opportunity for the 
railways and their employees brought about 
by the control of railway income by the 
Board of Transport Commissioners. 


Other Recommendations 


The Committee repeated its reeommenda- 
tion that the Government’s policy of 
appointing labour representatives to public 
bodies, boards and commissions be broad- 
ened. It also suggested that “it would be 
in the national interest if labour were rep- 
resented in the Senate”. # 

The national program of rehabilitation 
services, which was started in 1951, involv- 
ing the participation of federal and pro- 
vincial agencies, was recommended. 

The Committee reaffirmed its “support of 
public ownership and government control of 
radio broadcasting and telecasting under the 
trusteeship of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation.” 


The Prime Minister’s Reply 


The Prime Minister told the Committee 
that the Government, because it realized 
that the submission was for the most part 
one of views for the betterment of social 
and other conditions affecting Canadians at 
large, always gave very careful and earnest 
consideration to these briefs. 

The Prime Minister said that he noted 
that one of the paragraphs on the first page 
of the brief was written before “the in- 
creased tenseness of the cold war”. He said 


that one of the main causes for the better- 
ment in the international situation was the 
upbuilding of the strength of the free 
nations. 

This enables us to feel, he said, that no 
potential aggressor would likely undertake 
to use the destructive implements of war 
that are now available, because he must 
feel that, by reason of our strength, it 
would be as disastrous for the one who 
started the aggression as it would be for 
those against whom it was directed. 

Very great technological developments are 
taking place in the field of armaments and 
defence measures, the Prime Minister con- 
tinued. In order to maintain our position 
we had to keep up to date, and this meant 
that anything that had become obsolescent 
had to be replaced by something much 
more complicated and costly than the thing 
it replaced. 

He thanked the Committee for the para- 
graph in their brief in which they com- 
mended the actions that had been taken; 
but he said that the inevitable consequence 
of such action was that revenue used for such 
purposes was not available for other desir- 
able recommendations which they had made. 

In regard to immigration, he said that he 
thought we all felt that immigration was 
desirable to the extent that we can make 
and provide conditions here that will result 
in the immigrant being happy that he came 
here. This, he believed, should be the 
governing factor in any immigration policy. 

With respect to education the Prime 
Minister said he was much impressed by 
the presentation made in the brief. There 
is no doubt, he said, that the costs of 
education are rising and that many more 
persons than before require these facilities. 


But he said that taxing capacity used by 
the federal Government was not available 
for other taxing authorities, and it was that 
matter which constitutes the substance of 
the discussions at dominion-provincial con- 
ferences. Tax-paying capacity remained the 
same, he said, no matter what authority 
gathered the taxes. There were differences, 
however, in the tax-paying potential of 
different areas of the country, and the 
Government tried to bring about some 
degree of uniformity in the distribution of 
the proceeds of some taxes for the public 
services to which they are applied. 

With respect to housing, the Prime Min- 
ister said that costs have increased, and 
the conveniences necessary in modern 
housing have also increased. For a certain 
portion of our people there was a disparity 
between that part of their earnings avail- 
able for housing and the inevitable charges 
that have to be paid by somebody to 
provide that housing. 
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This, he said, was something that had to 
be given careful consideration in trying to 
have the national income of Canada as 
fairly distributed as possible. All these 
welfare services are desirable services, he 
said, but they are all geared to our ability 
to provide for them. 

There are certain features which deal 
with the transportation system of this 
country, Mr. St. Laurent said, in regard to 
which serious efforts will be made, as 
always, to bring about such improvements 
as are practicable. Adjustment problems 
accompany the introduction of new things, 
and these have to be dealt with as effec- 
tively as possible. 

The Committee’s recommendations with 
regard to orders of the Board of Transport 


Commissioners, and the recording of those 
orders, would be drawn to the attention of 
the members of that Board, he said. 

With regard to broadcasting and _ tele- 
vision, the Prime Minister said that as the 
Committee were aware, a Royal Commis- 
sion had been set up, and he hoped they 
would appear before that Commission to 
inform it of their views. 

When the Prime Minister had finished 
speaking Mr. Phillips asked him whether 
he would send the Committee a _ letter 
making some comment on their recom- 
mendations, as he had done one or two 
years ago. Mr. St. Laurent said they would 
certainly be informed of such action as the 
Government might take in respect to their 
recommendations. 





AFL-CIO Merger Consummated 


Amalgamation of major segments of organized labour in United States 
effected at New York convention. George Meany elected President of 
new AFL-CIO; Reuther named President of Industrial Union Department 


Unity of the major segments of United 
States trades unionism became a reality 
last month at the first constitutional con- 
vention of the organization, known as the 
American Federation of Labour and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, formed 


through merger of the AFL and CIO. 
Delegates to the convention numbered 

1,487 and represented a membership of 
15,700,000. 

George Meany, AFL President, was 
unanimously elected President of the 
AFL-CIO. Walter Reuther, President of 
the CIO, was elected President of the 


organization’s new Industrial Union Depart- 
ment. Of the 27 Vice-presidents elected, 
17 were from the AFL and 10 from. the 
ClO: 

Two of the Vice-presidents are Negroes, 
the first time in American trade union 
history that a Negro has been named to 
a major office in a national labour organ- 
ization. 

In addition to the Executive Council, the 
convention named an Executive Committee 
of six, plus the President and Secretary- 
Treasurer. The Executive Committee will 
meet at frequent intervals to process and 
carry out convention policy and mandates, 
as well as to translate into action day-to- 
day matters as may be required. The 
Executive Committee is responsible to the 
Executive Council and which, in turn, is 
responsible to the biennal conventions of 
the AFL-CIO. 
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The first convention of the new organ- 
ization was a busy one: some 50 resolutions 
were disposed of and some _ scores of 
speakers from all walks of life were heard. 
Some hundreds of foreign trades union 
dignitaries from some 40 countries were in 
attendance, in the dual capacity of 
observers at the opening convention of the 
new organization as well as being official 
delegates from their countries to the execu- 
tive meeting of the International Con- 
federation of Fyee Trades Unions, whose 
sessions were being held in New York City 
for this occasion. 


Convention speakers included the 
President of the United States, Secretary 
of Labor Mitchell, Governors Harriman of 
New York and Williams of Michigan, Adlai 
Stevenson and several dozen more from all 
levels of political, social and religious life 
of the United States. Because of his 
inability to be present, President Ejisen- 
hower delivered his speech by telephone to 
the convention. Most addresses had to do 
with the significance of the merger, with 
occasional reference to the future economic 
and political impact of union amalgama- 
tion. 

Resolutions covered the whole range of 
national and international affairs. One 
group of resolutions covered the stated 
need of improving the economic position 
of labour. Such resolutions covered the 
need of improved living standards through 


action at the collective bargaining table, 
as well as through legislative measures on 
the federal, state and local level. 

A second group reflected the need for 
increased political education and _ political 
action. From President Meany down, all 
speakers emphasized the need for more 
political education and action. However, 
stress was laid on the legitimacy of such 
proposed action. 

“There was,” said President Meany, “no 
policy or intention of starting a _ third 
political party, or in attempting to 
dominate any existing political party. 
Political action would be resorted to by 
labour in the interests of the whole 
country.” 

A third group of resolutions dealt with 
international affairs. Emphasis was placed 
on the need for a resolute policy towards 
Communism as well as for aid to under- 
developed countries and, through the 
ICFTU, to the trades union movements 
therein. 

High on the list of immediate objectives 
of the new organization was union organ- 
ization of the unorganized. To head up 
such organization Jack Livingstone, Vice- 
president of the United Automobile 
Workers, was appointed National Director 
of Organization. The United States will 
be subdivided into 13 areas, with each area 
having a Regional Director. While several 
convention speakers dealt with separate 
areas of the problem of organization, a 
semi-official target of doubling trades 
union strength within five years found 
ready response and approval. This would 
mean that—presuming such target was 
reached—the new organization would have 
a membership of more than 30 million by 
1961. 

Part of the problem of organization is 
securing enough money to do the job. 
Several speakers announced that an initial 
organizing fund of four million dollars was 
in being, and that much more was forth- 
coming. Questioned by the press, Mr. 
Livingstone, Director of Organization, said 
that no matter how much money was at 
hand for organizing, there would never be 
enough on hand to do the job required. 


Opening Ceremonies 


The convention was held in the 7|st 
Regimental Armory, following two-day 
“closing out” conventions of the two major 
federations now making up the new 
national trades union centre. 

Walter Reuther, President of the United 
Automobile Workers of America and former 
President of the CIO, presided over the 
opening sessions of the convention. Cardinal 
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Spellman, Archbishop of the Roman 
Catholic Diocese of New York, gave the 
opening invocation and was followed by 
speeches of welcome from Mayor Wagner 
of New York City and state and city trade 
union officials. 

The first official act of the convention 
was the report of the Credentials Com- 
mittee. The report was submitted by 
William Schnitzler, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the AFL and, subsequently, Secretary- 
Treasurer elect of the new organization. 
Mr. Schnitzler’s report showed 1,487 dele- 
gates present from 135 national and inter- 
national unions, five trades union depart- 
ments, 93 state federations and _ state 
councils, 490 local labour councils, and 148 
local unions chartered directly by the two 
federations. 


Election of Officers 


Traditionally, it had been the custom in 
the AFL for the President of that body 
to be “named” by a member of his own 
union. This had been an honour respected 
and adhered to over the years of AFL 
history. 

The convention of the new organization 
recognized this long tradition but, out of 
deference to the facts and factors of the 
merger, the honour of placing in nomina- 
tion the name of the first President 
of the new organization was accorded 
Walter Reuther. 

Mr. Reuther dealt at some length with 
Mr. Meany’s qualifications for the Presi- 
dency of the merged organization, citing 
him as the unanimous choice of both 
organizations party to the merger. 

Mr. Meany’s election was unanimous. 

His acceptance speech covered the whole 
range of national and international affairs. 
The new President laid great stress on 
labour’s future, emphasized the need for 
labour’s responsibility as well as for its 
future opportunities. He said that labour 
unity must be good for the whole country 
as well as for labour. “In the interna- 
tional field,” said Mr. Meany, “labour must 
be in the forefront of strengthening a free 
society as a means of disposing of the 
challenge of world tyranny.” 

Mr. Meany’s election as President was 
followed by the unanimous election of Mr. 
Schnitzler as Secretary-Treasurer and of 27 
Vice-presidents. The twenty-nine officers 
will make up the Executive Council of the 
AFL-CIO. 

The 27 Vice-presidents are: Harry C. 
Bates, Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ 
International Union of America; Dave 
Beck, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
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Structure of the AFL-CIO 


The biennial convention is the top policy-making body. 

President and Secretary-Treasurer administer and interpret policy, are subject 
and responsible to executive bodies and biennial convention. 

Executive Council has power to take action between conventions, meets three 


times yearly. 


Executive Committee is authorized to act between meetings of the Executive 


Council, meets every two months. 


Trades or Union Departments basically deal with occupational interests of 
affiliates within each Department, must conform to constitutional prerogatives of 


the parent organization. 


State and local organizations have POlCvenalae rights within state and local 
areas, subject to the powers of the national organization. 

Administrative Departments (see list on page 59). 

Standing committees (see list on page 59). 


Helpers of America; Joseph A. Beirne, 
Communications Workers of America; 
William C. Birthright, The Journeymen 
Barbers, Hairdressers, Cosmetologists and 
Proprietors’ International Union of 
America; L. S. Buckmaster, United Rubber, 
Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers of 
America; James B. Carey, International 
Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers; Joseph Curran, National Maritime 
Union of America; William C. Doherty, 
National Association of Letter Carriers; 
David Dubinsky, International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union; George M. 
Harrison, Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees; Al J. 
Hayes, International Association of Machin- 
ists; Maurice <A. Hutcheson, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America; Joseph D. Keenan, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; O. A. 
Knight, Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers 
International Union; Charles J. MacGowan, 
International Brotherhood of Boiler Makers, 


Iron Ship Builders, Blacksmiths, Forgers 
and Helpers; David J. McDonald, United 
Steelworkers of America; William L. 


McFetridge, Building Service Employees’ 
International Union;. James C. Petrillo, 
American Federation of Musicians; Jacob S. 
Potofsky, Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America; A. Philip Randolph, Brother- 
hood of Sleeping Car Porters; Walter P. 
Reuther, United Automobile, Aircraft 
and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America; Emil Rieve, Textile Workers 
Union of America; A. L. Spradling, 
Amalgamated Association of Street, Elec- 
tric Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
of America; William 8. Townsend, United 
Transport Service Employees; Richard F. 
Walsh, International Alliance of Theatrical 
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Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States 
and Canada; Herman Winter, Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers’ International Union 
of America; and Matthew Woll, Interna- 
tional Photo-Engravers’ Union of North 
America. 


Industrial Union Department 


The constitution of the new organization 
provides for equal recognition of industrial 
and craft unionism and for the establish- 
ment of an Industrial Union Department. 

It was originally thought that this 
Department would have to do with the 
particular problems of CIO unions. How- 
ever, it was found that, as the effect of 
trades union evolution over the years, many 
former AFL craft unions had become partly 
industrial organizations, thereby making 
such unions eligible for participation in the 
affairs of the Industrial Union Department. 

The new organization decided, therefore, 
that all unions, craft or otherwise, would 
be entitled to affiliate with the Industrial 
Union Department to the extent of their 
industrial union membership. This decision 
brought some 37 former AFL craft unions 
into affiliation with the new Industrial 
Union Department. The Department has 
now affiliated with it 68 unions, represent- 
ing an estimated maksle of more than 
seven millions. 


Walter Reuther and James B. Carey 
were elected President and Secretary 
respectively of the new Department. 
Directing the affairs of the new Depart- 
ment will be Al Whitehouse, a former 
regional director of the United Steel- 
workers. Provision is made for election 
of 12 Vice-presidents of the Department. 
Seven of such offices have been filled by 


CIO representatives. Of the five vacancies 
remaining, four will be filled by nominees 
from former AFL unions. 


Other Departments 


The establishment of the new Industrial 
Department brings to six the number of 
trade subdivisions of the AFL-CIO: Build- 
ing and Construction Trades Department, 
Maritime Trades Department, Metal Trades 
Department, Railroad Employees Depart- 
ment, Union Label and Service Trades 
Department, and Industrial Union Depart- 
ment. 


In addition, there will be an auxiliary 
joint committee between the Industrial 
Department and that of the Building 
Trades, the purpose of such committee 
being to iron out any dispute that may 
arise between the two Departments. 


All of these Departments will be 
autonomous within their particular spheres 
of occupational interest. They will levy 
their own dues, hold their own conventions, 
elect their own officials, administer their 
own affairs and pay all help serving the 
Departments. While maintaining their 
autonomy, they must conform to basic 
policy decisions of the parent AFL-CIO. 


State and Local Organizations 


Exclusive of top constitutional organs of 
the AFL-CIO, such as Executive Council, 
Executive Committee, Trade or Union 
Departments, will be state federations and 
local councils. It will take an estimated 
two years to merge into functioning units 
the numerous duplicate state and local 
bodies. If, at the end of two years, merger 
has not been completed on state and local 
levels, the national organization may take 
such steps as may be deemed necessary to 
effectuate such amalgamation. 


A recognition that many factors are 
involved in the consolidation of state and 
local organizations was seen in the speech 
of William McGowan of the Boilermakers. 
Mr. McGowan pleaded for early merger of 
state and local units by citing, as a good 
example of willingness to serve the general 
labour interest, the willing sacrifice of 
Walter Reuther and James Carey to drop 
out of the running for the offices of 
President and Secretary of the AFL-CIO. 
Mr. McGowan’s speech was well received. 


Administrative Subdivisions 


Apart from the policy-making branches 
of the new labour centre, there will be a 
number of administrative subdivisions. 
These are: Press and Publicity, Publica- 
tions, Organization, International, Social 
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Security, Research, Education, Political 
Education and Action, and Civil Rights. 

By mutual consent and approval the 
directorships of such administrative units 
have been allocated on a reciprocal basis 
between personnel formerly serving similar 
areas of work in the AFL and CIO. Ina 
few cases there will be a director and 
co-director of an administrative unit, the 
hope being that time and atmosphere will 
make co-directorships superfluous. 

In addition to all of the foregoing, there 
will be a number of standing committees, 
each of which will deal with varying admin- 
istrative areas. These committees will be 
largely advisory, their studies and work 
being channelled through and dealt with 
by executive and convention consideration. 
The committees are (Chairmen in paren- 
theses): Legislative (George Meany), 
Political Education (George Meany), Civil 
Rights (James Carey), Ethical Practices 
(Al Hayes), International Affairs (Jacob 
Potofsky and Matthew Woll), Education 
(George Harrison), Social Security (Maurice 
Hutchison), Community Relations (Joseph 
Beirne), Housing (Harry Bates), Research 
(William Schnitzler), Public Relations and 
Publications (William Birthright), Economic 
Policy (Walter Reuther), Occupational 
Safety and Health (David Beck), and 
Veterans (William C. Doherty). 


Personnel of four of the committees have 
been announced. Committee members 
will be:— 

Ethical Practices—Messrs. Curran, Harri- 
son, Dubinsky and Potofsky. 

Civil Rights—Mr. Dubinsky, Ralph 
Helstein of the United Packinghouse 
Workers of America, Milton P. Webster of 
the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, 
Mr. Woll, Emil Mazey of the United Auto 
Workers, Mr. Doherty, Steelworkers’ Presi- 
dent David J. McDonald, and Messrs. 
McFetridge, Townsend, Walsh, Buckmaster, 
Harrison and Hayes. 

International Affairs—Messrs. Dubinsky, 
Reuther, Beck, Harrison, Rieve and Knight, 
and William J. McSorley of the Wood, 


Wire and Metal Lathers’ International 
Union. 
Housing—Mr. McFetridge, Richard J. 


Gray of the Building and Construction 
Trades Department, John Edelman of the 
Textile Workers, Messrs. Keenan, Mac- 
Gowan and Hutcheson, Ben Fischer of the 
Steelworkers, A. F. Hartung of the Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America, John 
Lyons of the International Association of 
Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron 
Workers, John Moran of the Communica- 
tions Workers, Peter Fosco of the Inter- 
national Hod Carriers, Building and 
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‘Common Labourers’ Union of America, and 


Morris: Pizer of the United Furniture 
Workers. 
Resolutions 
Key resolutions passed at the first 


American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations conven- 
tion in New York called for:— 

“Hlimination of the evils of the Taft- 
Hartley Act and the enactment of a sound 
and fair national labour relations law based 
on the principles of the Wagner Act”; 

A fight for the repeal of all state anti- 
labour laws; 

The continued defence and nurture of 
free collective bargaining as a major 
means of gaining higher wages, improved 
working conditions, and other benefits; 

Full support to all unions in their efforts 
to keep “our organization free from any 
taint of corruption or Communism”; 

Support for certain guiding principles 
making for an effective American demo- 
cratic foreign policy and sound interna- 
tional labour relations; : 

A continuing and expanding non-partisan 
program of political education, while avoid- 
ing “entangling alliances with any other 
evoup”, and “supporting worthy candidates 
regardless of their party afhhation”’; 

An expanded organizing program and 
doing “everything in our power to further 
... organization of the unorganized”; 


Strong support “for an effective and 
enforceable Fair Employment Practices 
Act” and for other measures against 


discrimination on account of race, colour, 
religion or national origin. 

The convention also passed a resolution 
in favour of legislation to keep foreign flag 
vessels out of Canadian coastal trade and 
United States and Canadian lake ports, to 
be passed before the St. Lawrence Seaway 
opens. 

Another resolution asked for the estab- 
lishment of a $1.25-an-hour minimum wage 


under the Fair Labour Standards Act, plus 
a shorter work week and extended coverage. 


The Path Ahead 


The proceedings of the first convention 
are but declarations of aims, hopes and 
aspirations. All three have to be inter- 
preted by future events. The basic aim 
is to become the most powerful trades 
union body that the world—free or other- 
wise—has seen. 


To achieve such a goal, many ways will 
have to be trod by the AFL-CIO. The 
central path will, however, he in first 
organizing more unorganized workers and, 
secondly, in consolidation of a substantial 
number of duplicating organizational 
activities. 

Today, one-fourth of the labour force 
is organized. In addition there are, at 
least, a score or more organizations within 
the AFL-CIO competing with each other 
and subject to merger. One such merger 
is in the process of completion. The CIO 
Packinghouse Workers and the AFL 
Butchers have agreed to merge. Others 
will follow by voluntary action, since there 
is now little point in continuing jurisdic- 
tional wars, which have been proved to 
be but costly luxuries. 


To gear organizational work to maximum 
effectiveness, all other branches of related 
activity will be consolidated. This apples 
with some force to research, press and 
publications. The publications of both the 
AFL and the CIO are now merged into 
substitute organs, with staff being allocated 
where it will be most effective. 

Whatever political impact the new organ- 
ization may have, only the future can tell. 
Those who dislike or fear labour allege 
that the merger 1s a menace to freedom. 
Those who like and support labour say 
that the merger is a good thing for the 
country. The answers to these forecasts lie 
ahead. 


Directors of AFL-ClIO Departments 


Directors of some of the staff departments in the AFL-CIO will be (former 


affiliation in parentheses) :— 


Political Actton—James L. McDevitt (AFL) and Jack Kroll (CIO), co-directors. 
International Relateons—George Brown (AFL) and Michael Ross (CIO), co- 


directors. 


Research—Stanley Ruttenberg (CIO). 


Education—John Connors (AFL). 


Social Security—Nelson Cruikshank (AFL). 

Public Relations—Philip Pearl (AFL). 

Legislation—William C. Hushing (AFL) and Robert Oliver (CIO), co-directors. 

Editor, AFL-CIO News—Henry Fleisher (CIO). 

The Director of Organization, as previously announced (L.G., Dec., p. 1355), 
will be John W. Livingston (CIO). 





Chronology of Events Leading to 
Organic Unity of AFL and ClO 


The merger of the American Federation 
of Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations that took effect in New York 
on December 5, 1955, is bigger in numbers 
and power than its predecessors and is the 
culmination of 120 years of effort. It is a 
reflection of the growth during the _ last 
and the present century; a portrait of the 
evolution from small, local, community 
enterprise to large-scale organization of 
the mid-Twentieth Century in Business, 
Government and Labour. 


The merger is but the most recent 
attempt to weld United States trade 
unionism into one united body, to have 
all American trade unionists im = one 
organization. 


The first attempt at unity was in 1834, 
when representatives from local worker 
groups in a half dozen eastern cities met 
in New York City to form the National 
Trades Union. In those days unionism 
was in its infancy. Workers belonged to 
purely local “trade societies” with few 
connections or affiliations with outside 
groups. National or international unions 
as we recognize them today were non- 
existent. The National Trades Union had 
a short life and disappeared with the panic 
Oi, ROY 


The second attempt at unity was not 
made until thirty years later, until 1866 
to be exact. Conditions in the immediate 
post-Civil War period were bad. The 
impact of a growing industrialization and 
a developing “big business” was hard on 
a poorly-organized labour force. 

Low wages and bad conditions literally 
forced unions to begin attempting to 
organize on a wider or national basis. One 
of the key figures in the second effort to 
“unite” American labour was William H. 
Silvas, President of the infant Iron Molders 
International Union. Silvas was able to 
bring together a number of young unions 
in 1866 in Baltimore and to there found 
the National Labour Union. 


Silvas was elected head of the new 
national group. In a short time he and 
his new organization became involved in 
some disastrous strikes. In addition Silvas 
found himself in trouble with his own 
union. 


The National Labour Union was a babble 
of voices. Born out of desperation and 
conditions of the times, 1t was a mixture 


of believers in the strength of craft 
unionism, plus adherents of social and 
political action of varying kinds. 

Silvas got tangled up in political action, 
with the result that the craft unions left 
the new national body. The second 
attempt at a national labour unity was 
also a failure and the National Labour 
Union went out of existence in 1872. 

The third effort to build an American 
national labour centre that would speak 
and act for all workers in the country took 
form with the formation of the Knights 
of Labour in 1869 in Philadelphia. 

The Knights set out to be the One Big 
Union of its day. It believed in the 
formation of mass unionism that would 
take in all workers, regardless of craft or 
calling. 

In fact the constitution of the Knights 
of Labour was as wide as the labour force. 
It provided for everyone to join, the only 
exclusions being “lawyers, doctors, bankers, 
stockbrokers, professional gamblers and 
those who made their lving making or 
selling liquor”. 

At first, The Noble Order of the Knights 
of Labour was a secret brotherhood and 
continued so until 1878, when it became 
an “open” organization. 

The organization scored some _ sensa- 
tional successes. It took on the powerful 
railroads, notably the Jay Gould lnes, and 
won many strikes. Its clarion call was for 
the eight-hour day. In 1885 the Knights 
claimed a membership of more than 700,000 
members, a tremendous organization for 
that time. 

In the late seventies and early eighties, 
the Knights of Labour were the labour 
“menace” of the day. Their growing and 
commanding strength united big business 
and newspaper editors. The spectre of 
labour unions naming the President and 
who would be elected to Congress gave 
business the jitters. Controlling the reins 
of government had, therefore, been regarded 
as a business prerogative and, conse- 
quently, the possibility of labour doing so 
converted the Knights into something of a 
nightmare. 

However, the very popular strength of 
the Knights was its basic weakness. In 
bracketing everyone of every kind of 
belief in mass unionism from pragmatic, 
job unionists to social and political ideal- 
ists, the organization was in a continuous 
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internal turmoil. Some wanted emphasis 
on wages and working conditions; others, 
on political action. 

Terence Powderly, the head of the 
Knights, was a peculiar mixture of organ- 
izing genius and libertarian who believed 
in political power. His support for political 
action and crusades for co-operative owner- 
ship of business drove the craft unionists 
out of the organization in the middle 
eighties. From then on the organization 
started a lingering decline until its demise 
at the turn of the century. 

The departure of the craft unions from 
the Knights of Labour in the mid-eighties 
laid the basis for the fourth attempt at 
American labour unity with the formation 
of the American Federation of Labor in 
1886. 

The AFL was the outcome of a strike 
in 1886 by more than 300,000 workers who 
downed tools in a demand for the eight- 
hour day. The famed Haymarket riots of 
the same year in Chicago were the climax 
of the strike. The strike had been under 
the auspices of the Federation of the 
Organized Trades and Labour Union, yet 
another group setting out to represent all 
labour. 

The riots in Chicago had an adverse 
public effect and, temporarily, put the 
quietus on mass action. Such effects made 
inevitable the formation of the AFL, an 
organization of craft unionists who saw the 
solution of their problems in the person 
and creed of a man by the name of 
Samuel Gompers. 

Gompers was a Jewish cigar-maker from 
London, England. He was a hard-headed 
unionist and had little patience with union 
political action of any kind. He talked 
the language of practical, bread-and-butter 
trades unionism. 


In December 1886, the AFL came into 
being at Columbus, Ohio. Gompers was 
elected President. With the exception of 
one annual term when he was replaced, 
Gompers remained President of the AFL 
until his death in 1924. 

The AFL did not, of course, unite all 
American workers. In the nineties, as well 
as in the first and succeeding decades of 
the Twentieth Century, there were break- 
aways. What the AFL did accomplish was 
bring together and keep together for a 
longer period of time more American 
workers under one national labour centre 
than any group that preceded or came 
after it. 

The AFL became for roughly 70 years 
the main spokesman of American labour, 
although its voice and _ position was 
weakened in the 1930’s with the formation 
of the CIO. 

The birth of the CIO compelled the AFL 
to fight for its existence and it has been 
only in the last seven or eight years that 
the AFL achieved marked superiority in 
numbers and strength over the CIO. 

However, continuing competition between 
the AFL and CIO made the present merger 
of the two federations necessary and 
inevitable. 

The new organization—the AFL-CIO—is, 
therefore, the fifth major attempt to unite 
all organized workers in the United States 
under one banner. Even now, there are 
groups of American workers—numbering 
between two and three million—still out- 
side the new organization. Attempts will 
be made to attract most of these workers 
to the AFL-CIO but only time will tell 
whether such effort will be successful. 


The Steps Leading to AFL-CIO Organic Unity 


November 25, 1952—George Meany, 
immediately following his election as 
President of the American Federation of 
Labour, declared ‘We are ready, willing 
and anxious to talk to the CIO about this 
very vital question of the unity of labour 
in the United States.” The CIO imme- 
diately responded to this declaration of 
AFL policy. 

January 1953—The first meeting 
between the AFL and CIO took place in 
Washington. A series of meetings were 
held throughout the rest of the year. 

December 16, 1953—No-raiding agree- 
ment signed. 

June 9, 1954—No-raiding agreement, 
which was subject to ratification by indi- 
vidual unions in both organizations, became 
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effective when enough unions in both had 


signed. 
October 15, 1954—Joint committee of 
both organizations issued a_ statement 


calling for “the creation of a single trades 
union centre in America through the 
process of merger”. AFL and CIO Presi- 
dents authorized to name sub-committees 
to draft detailed plans. 

The 1954 conventions of both organiza- 
tions endorsed the “constructive progress” 
made towards unity. 

February 8-9, 1955—Joint AFL-CIO 
committee met at Miami Beach and 
arrived at draft agreement on merger. 
This agreement was approved immediately 
by the AFL Executive Council, by the 
CIO Executive Board in March. 


May 1955—Joint unity committee met 
to draft a constitution for the new organ- 
ization. At subsequent meetings a con- 
stitution was drafted and approved by the 
executive bodies of the AFL and CIO. 

December 1-2, 1955—Separate conven- 
tions in New York of AFL and CIO gave 


final approval to the proposed constitution 
and merger of the two organizations. 

December 5, 1955—At the first con- 
stitutional convention of the AFL-CIO in 
New York, delegates gave unanimous 
approval to the merger. 





Thirteenth Federal-Provincial 
Farm Labour Conference 


Greater demand for farm labour in 1956 is forecast. Need to increase 
mobility of available supply of domestic farm labour is foreseen in 
view of likely buoyant conditions in industry and reduced immigration 


A greater demand for farm labour in 
1956 was forecast by delegates to the 13th 
Federal-Provincial Farm Labour Confer- 
ence held at Ottawa December 8-9. The 
delegates generally felt, too, that because 
of the lkelihood of a scarcity of farm 
labour in Canada in 1956 due to anticipated 
buoyant employment conditions in industry, 
plus a falling-off in immigration, it would 
become necessary to increase the mobility 
of the available domestic farm labour. 

The conference was attended by dele- 
gates from the federal and_ provincial 
governments and _ observers from the 
United States, German and Netherlands 
governments, the International Labour 
Organization, the Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture, the Canadian National Rail- 
ways and other interested organizations. 

W. W. Dawson, Director of the Special 
Services Branch of the Department of 
Labour, chaired the two-day conference. 
He asked that the program be carefully 
reviewed by the conference in the light 
of the agricultural industry’s requirements 
for the coming year and also in the lght 
of the longer-term agricultural outlook in 
Canada. 

Items on the agenda included reports of 
provincial directors of farm labour and 
regional employment officials on the past 


year’s activities, general economic and 
employment outlook, the farm labour 
outlook, the immigration program, and 


seasonal movements of farm workers. 


Minister of Labour 


The delegates were welcomed by the Hon. 
Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, who 
paid tribute to the work of the Federal- 
Provincial Farm Labour program and the 


great value it had been to Canada. He 
urged the conference to take a look at the 
whole picture of agriculture and to relate 
it to the manpower field in order that the 
close co-operation between federal and 
provincial governments and organizations 
interested in farm labour would be used 
to the full. 


Deputy Minister of Labour 


Arthur H. Brown, Deputy Miu£nister of 
Labour, said that it appeared as though 
employment generally would be higher 
during the early part of 1956. Should this 
occur, he said, more pressure from other 
industries on available supplies of farm 
labour could be expected. 


Mr. Brown said he hoped consideration 
would be given to “what further plans 
should be made to recruit and utilize our 
own Canadian labour force more fully in 
order to meet any emergencies which may 
arise”. This was particularly important, he 
said, since the number of available immi- 
grants with previous farm experience may 
be lower than in recent years. 

Mr. Brown stressed the importance of 
reviewing the aims and objectives of the 
farm labour program by both federal and 
provincial groups. 

He drew the delegates’ attention to three 
aspects of the joint farm labour program. 
He said that in the first place the co- 
operative program served as a_ highly 
important stand-by operation. Had the 
close working arrangements not been 
established and maintained, he said, the 
emergency manpower situations that have 
arisen over the past 12 years could not 
have been met. 
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A second feature Mr. Brown pointed out 
was that through action together the 
federal and provincial agencies had accom- 
plished much more than either could have 
alone. 


“The extension services of the provincial 
Departments of Agriculture on the one 
side are close to agriculture and hence 
have a good appreciation of the day-to-day 
developing needs of farm labour. The 
National Employment Service on the other 
side is in a position to know who are 
available in the labour market with experi- 
ence in agriculture and are also able to 
help in effecting quick transfers of workers 
from one part of the country to another 
to meet peak demands.” 

A, third feature, Mr. Brown said, was 
that the program ‘was helping “to bring 
about an increasing recognition of the vital 
part labour plays in agriculture and of the 
steps that need to be taken to improve its 
effectiveness”. 


Canadian Federation of Agriculture 


R. A. Stewart, a director of the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture, told the con- 
ference that he felt the stress should be 
on bringing family-group immigrants to 
Canada. He said this would do away with 
many of the immigrant farm labour 
problems faced at present and would give 
greater stability. Mr. Stewart, who repre- 
sented Canadian farmers at the September 
meeting of the Permanent Agricultural 
Committee of the International Labour 
Organization in Paris, said that Canada has 
as good employment service for farm 
workers as there was anywhere in the world. 
He agreed with provincial delegates that 
the farm labour agreements had been 
valuable to agriculture in supplying farm 
labour where it was needed and when it 
was needed and that there was likely to be 
a strong demand for farm labour in 1956. 


International Movements 


Don lLarin, Chief, Farm Placement 
Service, United States Department of 
Labor, described the utilization of pools of 
labour in large urban centres for emer- 
gency work in agriculture. Mr. Larin said 
this was felt to be a useful method where 
such urban pools of labour are close 
enough to the growers to transport the 
workers out to work in the morning and 
back at night. 

Mr. A. Gillespie, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Boston, Mass., also attended the 
conference. 
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Provincial Directors’ Reports 


Prince Edward Island—The supply of 
farm labour in Prince Edward Island has 
not shown any appreciable change during 
1955 and the demands of the farmer have 
been reasonably well looked after during 
the season. There have been very few 
times when a farmer has had to wait for 
any length of time to have his farm labour 
needs supplied. During the past two years 
there has apparently been more local labour 
available, and the farmer was able to supply 
many of his labour needs from his own 
community. 


The requirements for labour during the 
haymaking season were very light, with a 
total of 14 local placements being made in 
the province and 11 workers transferred to 
the Charlottetown area. 


Labour requirements for the saving of 
the potato crop constitute the largest move- 
ment in this province, and during the 1955 
season 656 placements were made. Of this 
number 446 were recruited in the neigh- 
bouring provinces. This amounted to 
almost the same number that was recruited 
during the previous year. 

The paying of return transportation of 
satisfactory workers from outside the prov- 
ince was continued this season, and again 
proved very satisfactory. It was found that 
since this policy was adopted the class of 
worker in general has improved and the 
better workers are returning year after 
year. Paying return transportation has 
reduced considerably the number of workers 
necessary to transfer into the province each 
year. 


Under the seasonable labour category the 
Charlottetown office again in 1955 placed 
223 strawberry pickers and, as a new 
venture, eight blueberry pickers. This is a 
service that has been well received by the 
strawberry growers in the areas adjacent to 
Charlottetown, and is making it much 
easier for the producers of strawberries to 
harvest their crops. 


Regular farm placements through the 
local offices in Charlottetown and Summer- 
side have remained about the same as 
during 1954, with a total of 167 placements 
being made. 


In addition to the labour forces that have 
been placed by the National Employment 
Offices a number of immigrants have been 
brought into the province under the auspices 
of the Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration. These settlers, the most of 
whom are from Holland, have proven very 
satisfactory and are apparently able to 
adapt themselves quite readily to Canadian 
methods. 


New Brunswick—A_ small surplus of 
labour was reported in New Brunswick at 
the beginning of the year. By the opening 
of the cropping season this surplus had 
virtually disappeared as a result of con- 
siderable activity in public works projects 
and in private enterprises. A shortage of 
farm labour developed early in the cropping 
season but it was not acute. Only a few 
demands were made for farm labour and 
these were largely met by immigrants. 

The weather was favourable during the 
planting season, resulting in a normal crop 
being planted. A favourable growing season 
followed and weather conditions during the 
haying season were very favourable and a 
crop of excellent quality was harvested. 
The grain harvest was out of the way before 
the potato harvest began. Fine weather 
made possible an uninterrupted harvesting 
of potatoes and apples. 

As a result of the favourable season more 
economical use of labour was possible and 
as a result, demands for farm help were 
reduced. 

Placements of labour locally as well as 
by national and international agreement 
totalled 4,416, as follows: within the prov- 
ince, 1,149; outside the province, 3,267; 
Ontario farm labour pool, 96; planting in 
Maine, 96; potato pickers, Maine, 2,028; 
bean pickers, Maine, 1,047. 

Prospects for 1956 are that labourers will 
be in demand in both public and private 
enterprise. As a result, the supply of farm 
labour may be shorter during the coming 
year than in 1955. Wages for labour will 
likely be maintained and farm help may 
demand higher wages. 


Nova Scotia—The demand for farm 
labour in Nova Scotia does not vary a 
great deal from year to year. Most of the 
farmers requiring additional labour can give 
year-round employment. A smaller number 
require summer help only, while in the 
Annapolis Valley much seasonal labour is 
needed during apple picking time. 

Early in the spring of 1955, owing to 
unemployment conditions in the province’s 
mining towns, 1t appeared as though a con- 
siderable amount of local labour would be 
available for seasonal farm work when it 
got underway. As a result of advice to 
farmers who needed help to contact their 
local National Employment Office, more 
local workers were placed as regular farm 
help than in previous years. 

Some immigrant farm workers were again 
available. The Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration reported that 82 single and 
18 family units were placed on farms in 
1955. Of the single workers placed, 48 
were Portuguese, 26 were Dutch, 6 were 
German, 1 was French, and 1 was Polish. 


Of the families placed, 16 were Dutch, 1 
German, and 1 Latvian. , 

The Portuguese workers were brought in 
when it was found that only a few single 
workers with farm experience were avail- 
able. They proved to be fairly faithful 
workers, although quite a number moved 
on to the industrial areas of Central 
Canada. The Portuguese workers’ difficulty 
in learning English was a serious handicap 
both to them and their employers. 

Seven German farm workers for Nova 
Scotia were obtained through the Depart- 
ment of Labour at a time when very few 
were arriving in Canada. Five of these are 
still on farms in the province. 

As has been stated in previous years at 
this conference, Nova Scotia is mainly inter- 
ested in immigrants as potential future farm 
owners. Each year the number is increasing 
of those who want to purchase farms of 
their own. -During the past year, 27 new 
loans totalling $122,101 have been granted to 
immigrants by the Nova Scotia Land Settle- 
ment Board. Additional loans to already 
settled immigrants amounted to $22,547. 
This makes a total of $144,648 loaned to 
46 immigrants to assist them in becoming 
established as citizens of this country. 

The apple crop in the Annapolis Valley 
gave promise of being a heavy one quite 
early in the season. At a meeting of the 
Nova Scotia Farm Labour Committee on 
July 27-it was estimated that from 750 to 
850 men would be required as pickers to 
harvest the crop. However, only 158 
transportation warrants were issued by 
National Employment Service offices and 


farm help officers. This comparatively 
small number of men actually required 


resulted from the uncertainty of marketing 
all the crop even though it was harvested. 


Quebec—Abundant crops were grown in 
Quebec during 1955. While no food’ was 
lost due to the shortage of labour, there 
were many delays in preparing produce for 
the market. However, the demand was met 
without the need for more than two 
German immigrants. 

Assistance was provided in recruiting and 
assuming transportation charges for a large 
part of the workers engaged in the sugar 
beet fields but fewer workers were required 
this year because more growers are using 
mechanical implements and because skilled 
workers are now covering, in contrast to 
the past, larger areas of land. Workers 
hired for thinning numbered 234, compared 
with 462 in 1954, and for pulling, only 42, 
as against 166 in 1954. Had the labour 
demand been heavier, it would have been 
possible to recruit a much larger number 
of men for sugar beet cultivation. 
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Again in 1955 the policy of assisting 
Ontario fruit growers was maintained. All 
applications were filled. 

Harvesters dispatched to the Prairie 
Provinces by the NES numbered 231, as 
against 118 last year. 

In exchange for 43 tobacco curers 
recruited in the states of Virginia and 
Carolina, assistance was given in recruiting 
160 workers for the apple and _ potato 
growers in northern New York state. 

Immigrants placed for the past four or 
five years in the northwest clay belt of 
the province have converted 65 acres of 
land, covered with bush and trees from 20 
to 25 feet high, into deeply ploughed land. 

The Farm Labour Supply Bureau has 
maintained a local office in the city of 
Quebec and another one in Montreal for 
13 years. Farmers desiring to obtain 
permanent help apply at these offices. 
During the 12 months ending November 30, 
1955, a total of 1,508 placements was made, 
this figure being slightly above the previous 
year’s. 

In 1954 the supplying of farm labour 
began on June 5 and the last workers were 
delivered to growers November 17. During 
that period, 3,238 man-working days were 
made available, compared with 4,691 for the 
same period in 1955. In 1955 the day-to-day 
farm labour centre began supplying workers 
two months earlier, on April 1, and the last 
delivery of workers several days later than 
in 1954, on November 24. It procured 5,527 
man-working days supplied by 924 different 
workers (including nine women) to 213 
growers. 

It should be noted that only 28 per cent 
of the labour was supplied by immigrants 
in 1955, as against two-thirds of the labour 
engaged in 1954. Many immigrants engaged 
to help gardeners in 1954 took work in 
construction in 1955 and the increase of 
wages to 60 cents per hour has contributed 
to draw an increased number of Canadians 
to farm employment. In 1954 wages were 
$5 for a nine-hour working day, sometimes 
10 hours. 


Ontario—The 1955 season presented more 
than the average number of problems. 
Production increased, competition for 
workers from industry and construction was 
more severe, and the flow of immigrant 
farm workers dwindled to a trickle. Alle- 
viating factors were the late pickup in 
employment, the early spring and, until 
autumn, the ideal weather which permitted 
men and machines to work effectively week 
after week. 

Industrial employment, which reached an 
all-time high in late summer, did not con- 
stitute stiff competition early in the season, 
which was a contributing factor to an 
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increase of about 40 per cent in farm 
placements through National Employment 
Service offices. In 1955 there were 30,122 
placements compared with 21,594 in 1954. 

The number of immigrants available for 
long-term help in 1955 numbered 187, com- 
pared with 416 for 1954. In 1958, 2,280 
were placed under the supervision of the 
Farm Labour Committee. The demand for 
long-term farm help was consistent through- 
out the season. . 

In other long-term placements, more than 
400 single Portuguese immigrants were 
placed on Ontario farms in 1955. 

When it became evident few immigrants 
could be expected for spring work, and 
applications from farmers were building up, 
the Committee decided on two courses of 
action. First, as there was considerable 
unemployment at the time, a program was 
developed to publicize in towns and cities 
that farm jobs were available. The second 
procedure was the advancement of the 
movement from the Maritime Provinces. 
Before 1954 these workers were brought in 
at the commencement of haying. Owing 
to conditions prevailing in 1954, the date 
was moved up to mid-May. As this experi- 
ment proved satisfactory, this year the first 
men from the Maritimes arrived in Ontario 
on April 23. 

There was also a desire to move workers 
from the West earlier, as haying and 
harvest began some 10 days earlier than 
average, but it was thought unwise to 
attempt recruiting in the West until the 
end of seeding. As a result, the earliest 
Prairie workers arrived on July 18. Unfor- 
tunately, numbers from both East and West 
decreased, as many more could have been 
placed. 

Sugar companies, anticipating an increased 
acreage, appealed to the Committee for 
immigrants to be placed in camps for the 
field working of beets. As it would have 
been impossible to assign many immigrants 
for this work, it is fortunate the applica- 
tion was withdrawn. The increase in 
acreage did not materialize, the season was 
very early, with much planting done in 
April. Later weather was so favourable for 
thinning and weeding that the work was 
done by the local labour force. 

For the first time in many years there 
was a shortage of tobacco workers. This 
resulted in farmers asking for border 
crossing permits for primers. There was 
also a request for a publicity and recruiting 
program. The Committee feared publicity 
might result in a movement of unemployed 
workers, many of whom would not be 
acceptable. A plan was developed through 
National Employment Service offices for 
the enlistment of workers deemed suitable. 


This, with more effective canvassing of 
local people, produced sufficient workers to 
complete the harvest. 

The day-by-day placement service to 
fruit and vegetable growers made 1,212 
placements with 19,542 days worked in 1955. 
In 1954 there were 1,089 placements and 
13,189 days worked. 

The program was continued to bring the 
protection offered by Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion to the attention of farmers. Mention 
was made of this at meetings and in 
exhibits, and a wide distribution of a 
circular was continued and a reprint issued. 
The steady increase in the number of 
farmers subscribing has continued and the 
total using this type of insurance is now 
approximately 2,000. 

The Compensation Board’s experience 
with farm coverage provides confirming 
evidence that farming is a hazardous occu- 
pation. A deficit in the agricultural section 
last year caused an increase in rates from 
75 cents to $1.50 per 100 of payroll; the 
minimum payment figure was raised from 
$5 to $10. 

Manitoba—The lesser utilization of farm 
labour in spring and summer operations 
suggested that the economic welfare of 
employing farmers has an important influ- 
ence on the volume of help engaged. 

The poor crop of 1954 and the inability 
of growers to market their grain led to a 
greater exchange of labour between neigh- 
bours and a corresponding drop in the 
numbers of workers employed. This 
tendency, together with wider use of 
mechanical equipment, enabled Manitoba 
farmers to seed and harvest their crop with 
a reduced labour force. 

Difficulties that were anticipated in meet- 
ing the requirements of sugar beet growers 
did not materialize. Help was obtained 
from Indian reserves and from districts 
affected by flooding. 

Continued fine weather with high tem- 
peratures in July and early August brought 
harvest in rapidly, and first orders for 
harvest help were received on August 2 and 
continued to arrive in fair volume through- 
out the month. 

Adequate supplies of local labour were 
available throughout the season and the 
services of men brought in under the 
special tariff from Eastern Canada were not 
needed badly in Manitoba. 

Recruiting of workers for Ontario haying 
and early harvest was disappointing: only 
55 were sent. It should be mentioned, 
however, that accounts of crops drying up 
in excessive heat, given wide publicity in 
the West, had some effect. 

There was no demand from North Dakota 
for potato pickers, as many growers there 


have turned to other crops. Some demand 
for pulp cutters developed in the beginning 
of October, and some farmers and workers 
from flooded areas were placed with woods 
operators. 

Immigration was sharply down from 1954 
and, while there were enquiries for single 
workers and married couples, demand was 
not as active as in other years. Ninety- 
seven agricultural units were placed on 
farms in the province during the season. 


Saskatchewan—With the exception of 
flooded farms in various communities 
throughout the eastern portion of the prov- 
ince, Saskatchewan experienced one of the 
most satisfactory crop production years in 
her history. 

At a meeting of the Federal-Provincial 
Farm Labour Committee for Saskatchewan 
held in March, it was revealed that the 
demand for farm labour was low in com- 
parison with 1954. This was attributed to 
some extent to the poor financial condition 
of farmers which resulted from the poor 
crop of 1954. Also, farmers do not now 
experience the peak period of labour need 
during seeding time, as was the case 10 
or 15 years ago, because of the degree of 
farm mechanization under modern farming 
conditions. 

It was reported that, of 49 German 
workers placed on farms in Saskatchewan 
under the Assisted Passage Plan in 1954, 
36 were still on farms. The Committee 
confirmed an order for the placement of 
30 German farm immigrants on Saskat- 
chewan farms under the Assisted Passage 
Plan during 1955. 

A movement of 126 berry pickers to 
British Columbia took place during 1955. 
There was little evidence of any movement 
of beet workers either to Alberta or 
Montana this year. There were 107 haying 
and harvest workers dispatched to Ontario 
this year, compared with 112 in 1954. 

The placement of local harvesters through 
National Employment Service offices began 
during the first week in August and by 
October 15 a total of 2,519 harvesters had 
been placed from all NES offices. 

As in past years, a comparatively large 
number of harvesters provided their own 
transportation or came at their own 
expense to participate in Saskatchewan 
harvesting operations. 

The Farm Labour Division of the Agri- 
cultural Representative Branch at Regina 
maintained close contact with farm place- 
ment officers at the local NES offices. 
Information pertaining to the immediate 
and future needs of the various zones was 
collected at the Division. This facilitated 
ordering and dispatching of workers from 
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the NES regional office at Winnipeg and 
from areas where they were available to 
areas in need of workers. 

It was felt that too many unqualified 
workers were dispatched from Eastern 
Canada during the first two weeks of the 
excursion. Out of a total of 621, approxi- 
mately 116, or 20 per cent, were unsatis- 
factory for one reason or another. 

A worker should not be recruited for 
harvesting in Western Canada unless he 
fulfils the following requirements. He 
must: have his driver’s licence with him, 
be able to speak English, be willing to 
work on farms, be able to drive a truck, 
be able to drive a tractor, have had 
previous farm experience with farm 
machinery and mechanized equipment, be 
willing to be placed in work as an indi- 
vidual and not in a group, be over 16 
years old and under 50 and be physically 
fit; and he should not be destitute on 
arrival. 

There were no placements of German 
farm immigrants on Saskatchewan farms 
under the Assisted Passage Plan in 1955. 
The placement of immigrants on farms 
was, therefore, confined to those sponsored 
by church and nationality organizations and 
the two railway colonization departments. 

Alberta—The continuing mechanization 
of agriculture has resulted in a reduced 
demand for farm labour. The general 
financial situation of farmers in Alberta 
has, however, been such as to reduce also 
the purchases of farm machinery. General 
conditions in the farm labour field have 
shown no change from 1954. 

It seems to be increasingly difficult to 
recruit appreciable numbers of Ontario farm 
workers. Construction and industrial oppor- 
tunities offer wage scales with which those 
offered by Ontario farmers for this move- 
ment cannot hope to compete. 

The demand for prairie farm workers 
began in 1955 by the middle of August, 
which was at least ten days earlier than 
average and probably the earliest on 
record. The movement continued without 
undue difficulty and finished also much 
earlier than usual. 

Wages were approximately the same as 
last year: $7.50 to $9 per day plus board 
and room, and upward to $1 or more per 
hour for experienced combine operators. 

It was not necessary to resort to radio 
or press appeals for Alberta harvesters. 
Sufficient of these workers, supplemented 
by the prairie farm workers, were found 
to satisfactorily complete the harvest. 

So few berry pickers are now being sent 
forward that 1t would seem doubtful that 
their contribution to the fruit harvest in 
British Columbia could be appreciable. 
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A reduced number of immigrant workers 
for sugar beets was recorded. There is no 
doubt that growers, notwithstanding their 
complaints in some previous years regarding 
the acceptability of these workers, have 
now reached the point where they would 
be very pleased to see more immigrants 
coming forward. ‘The mechanization of 
sugar beet work is proceeding; however, 
it is almost as much an embarrassment as 
an advantage, since it has the general effect 
of reducing the earning power of hand 
labourers but not completely replacing 
them. It is estimated that 44 per cent of 
the 1955 crop was harvested mechanically. 


The movement of Indians to the beet 
fields was repeated again this year with a 
somewhat greater measure of success. 
Several of them returned for the second 
year and consequently with a better under- 
standing and more experience of the duties 
required of them. 


British Columbia—Keen demand _ for 
labour in industrial expansion made it 
extremely difficult to obtain casual farm 
labour, largely because of the difference in 
wage rates. This situation caused one 
emergency after another in the farm labour 
program. 

In the Fraser Valley during the straw- 
berry picking season, wet weather ruined 
much of the crop and provided low returns 


for the pickers, causing dissatisfaction 
among those recruited from the Prairie 
Provinces. 


During the apple picking season in the 
Okanagan, the crop matured three weeks 
later than usual. Although approximately 
300 extra pickers were transported from 
Vancouver and New Westminster to the 
Okanagan, sufficient labour could not be 


obtained and some crop’ loss. was 
experienced. 
Close relations existed between the 


provincial authorities and the National 
Employment Service throughout the season. 
Eleven temporary federal-provincial farm 
labour officers were engaged at various 
periods and locations between May and 
November, while nine National Employ- 
ment Service offices carried out full farm 
labour activity. 

The National Employment Service in 
1955 assumed the responsibility for all 
placements throughout the region, working 
in conjunction with provincial officials. 

A heavy demand for all types of agri- 
cultural workers was noted throughout this 
period and agricultural placements totalled. 
11,794. 


Conference Speakers 


Walter KE. Duffett, Director, Economics 
and Research Branch, Department of 
Labour, outlined to the delegates the 
general economic and employment outlook 
for 1956. 

Laval Fortier, Deputy Minister’ of 
Citizenship and Immigration, addressed the 
conference on the immigration program. 
Mr. Fortier said two of the main reasons 
for the decrease in the number of immi- 
grants were: (1) pessimistic views spread 
abroad on Canadian unemployment and 
(2) the better economy of Europe. 


Farm Labour Agreements 


It was generally agreed by the provincial 
delegates to the conference that there was 
a need for continuation in 1956 of the 
Federal-Provincial Farm Labour Agree- 
ments which have been in operation since 
1943. 


Those Attending 


Three provincial Deputy Ministers of 
Agriculture attended the conference. They 
were: S. C. Wright, Prince Edward Island; 
EK. M. Taylor, New Brunswick; and R. M. 


Putnam, Alberta. Ontario’s Assistant 
Deputy Munister of Agriculture, J. A. 
Carroll, was also in attendance. Other 


provincial officials present were: S. E. 
Lewis, Director of Farm Labour, Nova 
Scotia; H. F. Stairs, Director of Field 
Husbandry, New Brunswick; A. J. Rioux, 
Director, Farm Labour Supply Bureau, 
Quebec; H. R. Richardson, Director, Farm 
Help Service, Manitoba; L. J. Hutchison, 
Director, Farm Labour Division, Saskat- 
chewan; and F. H. Newcombe, Director of 
Agricultural Extension Service, Alberta. 


Led by W. K. Rutherford, Director of 
Administrative Services, Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, the National 
Kmployment Service’s delegation to the 
conference included six employment 
advisers, five of whom represented regional 
offices. They were: M. C. Crosbie, Ottawa: 
C. M. Belyea, Atlantic region; G. J. 
Primeau, Quebec region; D. Davison, 
Ontario region; F. C. Hitchcock, Prairie 
region; and B. G. White, Pacific region. 

Officials of 


attended were: 


other organizations who 
V. C. Phelan, Director, 
Canada Branch, International Labour 
Organization; F. B. Kirkwood, Canadian 
National Railways; E. L. Charles, Depart- 
ment of Immigration, Australia; A. S. 
Tuinman and J. H. Athmer of the Royal 
Netherlands Embassy, Ottawa; and K. E. 
Cardinal, German Embassy, Ottawa. 





Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada 
during the Third Quarter of 1955 


Fatalities* increased by 56 over the previous three-month period. Of 
390 accidental deaths in the quarter, 86 occurred in construction, 56 
in manufacturing, 53 in transportation, 51 in mining and 48 in logging 


There were 38901! industrial fatalities in 
Canada in the third quarter of 1955, 
according to the latest reports received by 
the Department of Labour. This is an 
increase of 56 fatalities from the previous 
quarter, in which 334 were recorded, includ- 
ing 12 in a supplementary list. 

During the third quarter, there were five 
accidents that resulted in the deaths of 
three or more persons in each case. On 


*See Tables H-1 and H-2 at back of book. 


1The number of industrial fatalities that occurred 
during the third quarter of 1955 is probably greater 
than the figure now quoted. Information on acci- 
dents which occur but are not reported in time 
for inclusion in the quarterly articles is recorded 
in supplementary lists and statistics are amended 
accordingly. 


July 23, three tugboatmen were drowned 
when the Canadian tug Helena capsized 
and sank in the Calumet River in Chicago, 
Ill. A plane crash in British Columbia on 
August 5 resulted in the deaths of the pulot, 
co-pilot and three men travelling in con- 
nection with their work. At the time of 
the accident they were on a flight between 
Kemano and Kitimat, B.C. Four men, all 
employees of a large oil company, were 
killed August 13, at Sturgeon Lake, Man., 
when the plane in which they were 
travelling developed engine trouble and 
crashed. In an accident at Montreal, Que., 
three construction workers lost their lives 
on August 30 when a cement marquee fell 
from the third storey and struck the three 
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The industrial fatalities recorded in 
these quarterly articles, prepared by the 
Economics and Research Branch, are 
those fatal accidents that involved per- 
sons gainfully employed and that occurred 
during the course of, or which arose out 
of, their employment. These include 

| deaths that resulted from industrial 
diseases as reported by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards. 


Statistics on industrial fatalities are 
compiled from reports received from the 
various Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 
the Board of Transport Commissioners 
and certain other official sources. News- 


paper reports are used to supplement 


these data. For those industries not 
covered by workmen’s compensation legis- 
lation, newspaper reports are the Depart- 
ment’s only source of information. It is 
possible, therefore, that coverage in such 
industries as agriculture, fishing and 
trapping and certain of the service groups 
is not as complete as in those industries 
which are covered by compensation legis- 
lation. Similarly, a small number of 
traffic accidents which are in fact indus- 
trial may be omitted from the Depart- 
ment’s records because of lack of 
information in press reports. 





men working two floors below. On 
September 3, three loggers were burned to 
death when a forest fire swept through their 
camp in the Sandilands Forest Reserve in 
Manitoba. 

Grouped by industries, the largest 
number of fatalities, 86, was recorded in 
the construction industry. This includes 
39 in buildings and structures, 26 in high- 
way and bridge construction and 21 in 
miscellaneous construction. In the third 
quarter last year 87 fatalities were recorded 
in this industry, including 39 in highway 
and bridge construction, 27 in buildings 
and structures and 21 in miscellaneous 
construction. 

In manufacturing, accidents were respon- 
sible for 56 deaths. Of these, 14 were in 
wood products and eight in each of the 
iron and steel, transportation equipment 
and the non-metallic mineral products 
groups. During the same period of 1955, 
51 deaths were reported: 14 in iron and 
steel and eight in each of the wood products 
and non-metallic mineral products groups. 


During the quarter under review acci- 
dents in the transportation industry resulted 
in the deaths of 53 people. These include 
19 in local and highway transportation, 14 
in steam railways and nine in water trans- 
portation. In the same period last year 
50 fatalities were listed, including, 20 in 
steam railways, 13 in water transportation 
and nine in local and highway transporta- 
tion. 


Accidents in mining caused 51 deaths, 25 
occurring in metalliferous mining, 14 in 
non-metallic mining and 12 in coal mining. 
During the third quarter of 1954, 54 fatali- 
ties were recorded in this industry. These 
included 31 in metalliferous mining, 13 in 
coal mining and 10 in non-metallic mineral 
mining. 

In the logging industry 48 workers died 
as a result of accidents, an increase of six 
from the 42 reported in the previous three 
months. During July, August and Sep- 
tember last year 40 employees lost their 
lives in the logging industry. 


There were 386 accidental deaths in 
agriculture, an increase of four from the 
32 reported in the preceding three months. 
During the third quarter of 1954, accidents 
in agriculture resulted in 39 deaths. 


An analysis of the causes of these 390 
fatalities shows that 118 (30 per cent) of 
the victims had been “struck by tools or 
machinery, moving vehicles or other 
objects”. Within this group 74 were in 
the category “other objects”, 27 involved 
“moving vehicles” and 17 died as a result 
of accidents involving “tools, machinery, 
etc.” “Collisions, derailments, wrecks, etc.” 
were responsible for 90 (23 per cent) of 
the deaths during the period. These in- 
cluded 41 fatalities involving automobiles 
and trucks, 17 as a result of aircraft 
accidents and 16 involving tractors or load- 
mobiles. In the classification “falls and 
slips” 63 fatalities were reported. Of these, 
61 were caused by falls to different levels. 

By province of occurrence the largest 
number of fatalities was in Ontario, where 
there were 118. In Quebec there were 83 
and in British Columbia 81. 

During the quarter under review, there 
were 118 fatalities in July, 142 in August 
and 1380 in September. 





Of every 1,000 persons employed in industry in Canada in 1954, 225 were women, the 
highest proportion since 1946, when the figure was 234 per 1,000, the Dominion Bureau of 


Statistics reports. 


At the wartime peak of employment for women—October 1, 1944— 


they filled 271 of every 1,000 positions in industry. 
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From the Labour Gazette, January 1906 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Most industries experience high degree of prosperity, and employment 
higher than in any previous year, according to review of industrial 
and labour conditions during 1905 published in January 1906 issue 


Industry as a whole was more pros- 
perous and employment was higher than in 
any previous year—during 1905. A review 
of industrial and labour conditions cover- 
ing that year was published in the January 
1906 issue of the LasBour GAZETTE. 

Farm yields were higher than ever before, 
largely owing to favourable weather in the 
West, where the progress of settlement was 
more rapid than in any preceding year. 
The acreage under crop on the Prairies 
showed a large increase over 1904. Dairy 
farmers experienced the best year in the 
history of the industry, with high prices for 
their produce prevailing. Returns from the 
fruit crop were poorer than in 1904, 
however. 

The 1905 season was a poor one for 
Atlantic fishermen, partly owing to bad 
weather in January, February and March, 
which reduced the catch and _ caused 
damage to gear. On the Great Lakes the 
catch was only fair, but British Columbia 
fishermen had an exceptionally good season. 
As a result of an increase in the run and 
an unusually long season, the earnings of 
salmon fishermen were double those of the 
preceding year. 

Sawmills in Ontario and Quebec had a 
very good season, and the improved 
demand for lumber during the year led to 
plans being made to increase the cut con- 
siderably in the next season. At the close 
of 1905 the mining industry was stated to 
be “on the whole, in a more prosperous 
condition and with a more favourable out- 
look than at any previous time”. 
~In Ontario, the most important event of 
the year was the discovery of exception- 
ally rich silver and cobalt deposits along 
the line of the Lake Temiscamingue and 
Northern Ontario Railway, where many 
persons were engaged in prospecting and 
development. 

Rich strikes of oil were reported in 
northern New Brunswick, southwestern 
Ontario and in Alberta. The gold output 
of the Yukon, more than $7,000,000, was 
less than in 1904. 

Almost all branches of manufacturing 
had “an exceptionally busy year”. Iron 
and steel mills at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 
and Sydney, N.S., were working at full 


“was that the 


capacity and were adding to their plant. 
Many new factories were erected, especi- 
ally in Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton and 
Winnipeg, and good progress was made in 
power development at Niagara Falls. 

During the last three months of 1905 
a number of facts were brought to light 
about the existence of illegal trade com- 
bines, in which manufacturers, dealers and 
employees were involved. The most 
important disclosures were those made in 
connection with a combine in the manu- 
facture and sale of plumbers’ supplies and 
in the plumbing trade. Three associations 
were found to be concerned, namely: the 
Master Plumbers, Gas and Steamfitters 
Co-operative Association of Toronto; Local 
No. 46 of the International Association 
of Journeymen Plumbers, Gas and Steam- 
fitters and Steamfitters Helpers; and an 
association of the allied plumbers’ supply 
houses, operating under the name of the 
Central Supply Association. 

It was proved that the several supply 
houses, associated together under the name 
of Central Supply Association, had agreed 
to furnish supplies exclusively to members 
of the Master Plumbers’ Association, who 
in turn agreed to buy only from those 
supply houses. Later, owing to conflict 
with the Customs Act, this arrangement 
was changed to a system of rebates to 
members of the Master Plumbers’ Asso- 
ciation. The agreement between the 
plumbers’ union and the Master Plumbers 
Master Plumbers would 
employ only members of the union, and 
that members of the union would work 
only for members of the’ Master Plumbers’ 
Association. 

It was also proved that the Master 
Plumbers’ Association had a system of 
dividing contracts between themselves by 
agreement, of tendering at agreed prices, 
and of submitting sham tenders. 

This combine was first brought out into 
the open when an employing plumber of 
Toronto instituted a criminal prosecution 
against a Toronto manufacturer of 
plumbers’ supplies who had refused to sell 
him supplies on the ground that he was 
not a member of the Master Plumbers’ 
Association. 
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‘International 


130th Session of Governing Body 


Discrimination in the field of employ- 
ment and occupation will be one of the 
subjects on the agenda of the 40th (1957) 
Session of the International Labour Con- 
ference, to open in Geneva on June 5, 
1957. The agenda for this conference was 
approved at the 130th Session of the ILO 
Governing Body held in Geneva November 
9 to 19, 1955, under the chairmanship of 
A. H. Brown, Canadian Deputy Ma£nister 
of Labour. 

More than twenty items were discussed 
at the Governing Body’s session, including: 
discrimination in regard to employment and 
occupation; action to be taken on resolu- 
tions adopted at the 38th Session of the 
ILO; the extent of the freedom of 
employers’ and _ workers’ organizations; 
occupational safety and health; technical 
assistance to underdeveloped countries; 


and the 
reports of a number of committees dealing 
with other subjects. 


man-power and employment; 


The complete agenda for the 1957 
International Labour Conference will be:— 

1. Report of the Director-General, 

2. Financial and Budgetary Questions, 

3. Information and Reports on _ the 
Application of Conventions and Recom- 
mendations, 

4. Forced Labour (second discussion), 

5. Weekly Rest in Commerce and Offices 
(second discussion), 

6. Living and Working Conditions of 
Indigenous Populations in Independent 
Countries (second discussion), 

7. Discrimination in the Field of Employ- 
ment and Occupation, and 

8. Conditions of Employment of Planta- 
tion Workers. 


Less Job Discrimination in World, ILO Finds 


Highlights of the report on discrimination 
in the field of employment and occupation 
ordered by the International Labour 
Organization’s Governing Body and _ sub- 
mitted at its November meeting (see 
above) were as follows:— 


In recent years there has been in many 
parts of the world a tendency toward 
fuller implementation of the  non- 
discrimination clauses in the ILO’s 1944 
Declaration of Philadelphia, which states 
that “all human beings, irrespective of 
race, creed or sex have the right to pursue 
both their material well-being and _ their 
spiritual development in conditions of 
freedom and dignity, of economic security 
and equal opportunity.” 

The achievement and maintenance of full 
employment is probably the greatest single 
contribution which can be made towards 
employment equality. 


Discrimination rarely results these days 
from legislation but is for the most part 
rooted in long-established custom “which is 
sometimes reflected, consolidated and per- 
petuated by official action or admunis- 
trative practice’’. 

Religion and social origin today seem 
to play a less considerable part in employ- 
ment discrimination than formerly. Race 
and colour account for most cases of 
different treatment. Sex and _ national 
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origin are also foci of employment discrim- 
ination. Little evidence has been found 
of discrimination on grounds of language, 
property, birth or other status. 

Membership in a trade union in certain 
circumstances may facilitate or hinder 
access to employment. 

It is becoming increasingly evident that 
the difficulties which older unemployed 
persons of, say, 45 to 65 years of age 
face in obtaining employment “are due to 
some extent to factors unconnected with 
their working capacity”. 

There is no doubt that the present trend 
in law and practice is to eliminate differ- 
ences between labour legislation for in- 
digenous and non-indigenous workers in 
underdeveloped countries and _ territories 
where wage-earning employment was largely 
introduced by foreign capital. 

Unequal opportunity for vocational or 
technical training appear in the majority 
of cases to be much less the result of 
discrimination than of other factors, such 
as the high cost of such education. How- 
ever, there is a “residue of obstacles” which 
affect some groups more severely than 
others. 


There is a possibility that selection of 
apprentices may be less objective than for 
entry to vocational training schools. 


(Continued on page 77) 





The employee-management committee at 
the John Wood Company in Winnipeg 
emphasizes ideas to help improve plant 


operations. Improvement in _ production, 
general plant operations and services, safety 
and labour-management relations are the 
principal concerns of this committee. 

Contributing greatly to the success of the 
committee has been the particular attention 
paid to holding regular meetings, the use 
of notice board communications, and the 
application of suggestions submitted. 

Employees of the firm are members of 
Local 4066, United Steelworkers of America 
(CIO-CCL). 

Recently four employees of the company 
received a total of $500 for suggestions 
submitted through the committee. 

The largest award, amounting to $365, 
went to Otto Schmidt, a sheet metal 
worker. Mr. Schmidt’s suggestion was 
instrumental in speeding up and simplifying 
the layout and assembly operations involved 
in the manufacture of various types of 
storage tanks. 

Other suggestions which were acceptable 
included: the use of new types of dies to 
combine operations in the press depart- 
ment; ideas to improve interdepartmental 
communications for handling materials and 
products; better measures for improving the 
safety factor in the assembly of large 
storage tanks; and new types of jigs and 
fixtures for use in fabricating storage tanks. 

The awards were presented to the award 
winners by V. A. Kirby, Vice-president and 
Manager of the Winnipeg plant. 


A useful procedure for the guidance of 
labour-management committee chairmen is 
practised by the committee of a Western 
Canada company where the chairmanship is 
rotated regularly. 

Under the heading, Order of Business, the 
committee has prepared a standard routine 
for conducting business of the meeting, and 
attaches a copy of the plan to the minutes 
distributed to the staff. In this way each 
new chairman always has before him a 
guide to govern activities. 

The “Order of Business” 
follows :— 


Chairman calls meeting to order; intro- 
duction of guests; reading of minutes of 


reads as 





last meeting; discussion of minutes; 
adoption; secretary reads correspondence; 
discussion; filing of letters; unfinished 
business; new business; management’s 
report; election of chairman for next 
meeting; visitors’ remarks; secretary 
announces place and date of next meeting 
and names the chairman; adjournment of 
meeting. 


A routine designed to help’ keep 
employees safety-conscious and illustrate to 
them the cost involved if someone gets 
injured is followed by a labour-management 
committee operating in Calgary, Alta. 


Attached to the monthly minutes of 
committee meetings, which are distributed 
to all employees, are statements on acci- 
dents in all departments. The statement is 
presented in two parts, as follows :— 


(1) The number of lost time accidents 
that have occurred in each department 
from the beginning of the year up to the 
time the latest minutes are issued, along 
with a table showing frequency rate, and 
a table listing the record for the same 
period in the previous year. 

(2) A table showing the name or names 
of persons injured during the month pre- 
ceding the issue of the current minutes, and 
what the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
charges for the individuals were. 


x x 2 


More frequently than not, when a plant 
tour is made it 1s the production end that 
comes in for inspection. It is inspected 
from portal to portal by a chosen group of 
visitors, or is perhaps opened on a particular 
day to the general public. 

Recently the idea of inspections was 
given a different twist when the plant 
staff of a Vancouver firm, where a successful 
labour-management committee operates, 
was taken on a tour of the company’s 
offices. 

The production staff enjoyed the oppor- 
tunity afforded them to look through the 
offices and learn a few things about this 
end of keeping a large company operating 
efficiently. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 
dustrial Relations Branch, Department 


of Labour. In addition to field repre- 


sentatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 
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BEnGE ee Sak kegs 





Conciliation 


Bet hag Se 





Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for two days during November. The 
Board issued 18 certificates designating 
bargaining agents and rejected two appli- 
cations for certification. During the month, 
the Board received 14 applications for 
certification, one request for review of 
decision, and allowed the withdrawal of one 
application for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Sept-Iles Railway Employees Associa- 
tion, on behalf of a unit of warehouse and 
stores employees of the Quebec North 
Shore and Labrador Railway Company, 
Sept-Iles, Que. (L.G., Oct., p. 1157). 

2. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, ' Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, Local 880, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corporation, Wyandotte, Mich., 
employed on Fighting Island, Ont. (L.G., 
Octp1157). 

3. Froomfield Marine Association, on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 


employed by Canadian Oil Companies 
Limited, Toronto, aboard the SS John 
Troms (1.Gy Oct. p: 1157). 

4. Seafarers’ International Union of 


North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed by Sea Traders Limited, Halifax, 


aboard the MV Arctic Prowler (1L.G., 
Nov., p. 1285). 

5. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 


behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed aboard vessels operated by the 
Davie Transportation Limited, Montreal 
(L.G., Nov., p. 1285). 

6. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed by Guy Tombs Marine Services 
Limited, Montreal, aboard the MV Zthel 
Tombs (L.G., Nov., p. 1285). 

7. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed aboard vessels operated by 
Quebec Paper Sales and Transportation 
Company Limited, Donnacona, Que. (L.G., 
Novy., p. 1285). 
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8. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees employed 
by Clarke Steamship Company Limited in 
the loading and unloading of vessels at 
Sept-Iles, Que. (L.G., Nov., p. 1286). 

9. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc. (Great Lakes and 
Eastern District), on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers, including chief engineers, 
employed aboard vessels operated by Davie 
Transportation Limited, Montreal (L.G., 
Dec., p. 1384). 

10. International Brotherhood of. Elec- 
trical Workers, Local 244, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Northern Construction 
Company and J. W. Stewart Limited, 
employed on Project No. 572 in the Yukon 
Territory and Northwest Territories (L.G., 
Dec., p. 1384). 

11. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc. (Great Lakes and 
Eastern District), on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers, including the chief 
engineer, employed by Guy Tombs Marine 
Services Limited, Montreal, aboard the 
MV Ethel Tombs (L.G., Dec., p. 1384). 

12. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc. (Great Lakes and 
Eastern District), on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers, including chief engineers, 
employed aboard vessels operated by 
Quebec Paper Sales and Transportation 
Company Limited, Donnacona, Que. (L.G., 
Dec., p. 1384). 

13. International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States 
and Canada, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Atlantic Broadcasters Limited, 
employed at Radio Station CJFX, Antigo- 
nish, N.S. (L.G., Dec., p. 1384). 

14. Building Material, Construction and 
Fuel Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 213, on 
behalf of a unit of warehousemen and 
checkers employed by The British Yukon 
Railway Company, Whitehorse, Y.T. (L.G.., 
Dec., p. 1384). 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, 


involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 


15. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc. (Great Lakes and 
Eastern District), on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers below the rank of chief 
engineer employed aboard vessels operated 
by Transit Tankers and Terminals Limited 
(L.G., Dec. p: 1384). 

16. Building Service Employees’ Interna- 
tional Union, Local 298, on behalf of a unit 
of building service employees employed by 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation at 
Montreal (L.G., Dec., p. 1884). 

17. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, Local No. 514, on 
behalf of a unit of truck drivers and ware- 
housemen employed by Northern Construc- 
tion Company and J. W. Stewart Limited 
on Project No. 572 in the Yukon Territory 
and Northwest Territories (L.G., Dec., 
p. 1384). 


Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. ; 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


18. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc. (Great. Lakes and 
Eastern District), on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers, below the rank of chief 
engineer, employed aboard vessels operated 
by Beaconsfield Steamships Limited, Mont- 
real (L.G., Dec., p. 1885). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. United Steelworkers of America, appli- 
cant, and Iron Ore Company of Canada, 
Sept-Iles, Que., respondent. The applica- 
tion was rejected because it was not 
supported by a majority of the employees 
affected in a representation vote conducted 
by the Board (L.G., Dec., p. 1384). 

2. United Steelworkers of America, appli- 
cant, and Quebec North Shore and 
Labrador Railway Company, Sept-lIles, Que., 
respondent. The application was rejected 
for the reason, that it was not supported 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two _ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of _ three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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by a majority of the employees affected in 
a representation vote conducted by the 
Board (L.G., Dec., p. 1384). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of ticket 
office employees of the Canadian Railway 
Company (B.C. Coast Steamship Service) 
(Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie). 


2. Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of 
America, on behalf of a unit of signals and 
communications employees of the Quebec 
North Shore and Labrador Railway Com- 
pany, Sept-Iles, Que. (Investigating Officer: 
Remi Duquette). 

3. International Union of Operating Engi- 
neers, Local No. 796, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of the Toronto Terminals 
Railway Company, Toronto, employed in 
its Central Heating Plant and Union 
Station Engine Room (Investigating Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough). 


4. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed employees 
employed by Holden Sand and Gravel 
Limited, Toronto, aboard the SS Niagara 
(Investigating Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

5. International Union of Operating Engi- 
neers, Locals 115 and 955, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Northern Construc- 
tion Company and J. W. Stewart Limited, 
employed on Project No. 572 in the 
Yukon Territory and Northwest Territories 
(Investigating Officer: D. 8S. Tysoe). 

6. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Radio Saint Boniface 
Limitée, employed at Radio Station CKSB 
in St. Boniface, Man. (Investigating Officer: 
Jonny 


7. Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers of America, Local 1016, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of 
Northern Construction Company and J. W. 
Stewart Limited, employed on _ Project 
No. 572 in the Yukon Territory and North- 
west Territories (Investigating Officer: 
D: Sa Cysoe). 

8. General Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local 979, of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Security 
Storage Company Ltd. (Highway Divi- 
sion), Winnipeg (Investigating Officer: 
J SaGunn): 

9. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Ine. (Great Lakes and 
Eastern District), on behalf of a unit 
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of marine engineers, excluding chief engi- 
neers, employed aboard vessels operated 
by Quebec and Ontario Transportation 
Company Limited, Montreal (Investi- 
gating Officers: Remi Duquette and C. E. 
Poirier). 

10. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc. (Great Lakes and 
Eastern District), on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers, excluding chief engineers, 
employed aboard vessels operated by 
Mohawk Navigation Company Limited, 
Montreal (Investigating Officers: Remi 
Duquette and C. E. Poirier). 

11. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc. (Great Lakes and 
Eastern District), on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers, excluding chief engineers, 
employed aboard vessels operated by 
Sincennes-McNaughton Lines Limited, 
Montreal (Investigating Officers: Remi 
Duquette and C. E. Poirier). 

12. British Columbia Locals 740 and 740A, 
Alberta Construction Camp, Culinary and 
Service Employees’ Union of the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees’ and _ Bartenders’ 
International Union, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Northern Construction 
Company and J. W. Stewart Limited 
employed on Project No. 572 in the 
Yukon Territory and Northwest Territories 
(Investigating Officer: D. 8S. Tysoe). 

13. Canadian National Railway Hotel 
Employees, Local No. 93 of the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees’ and Bartenders’ 
International Union, on behalf of a unit 
of tavern employees of the Macdonald 
Hotel, Edmonton, Alta. (Investigating 
Officer: D. 8S. Tysoe). 

14. International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States 
and’ «Canada, ‘on’ behalf or ta" unite of 
employees of Cape Breton Broadcasters 
Limited, Sydney, N.S., employed at Radio 
Stations CJCB and CJCX (Investigating 
Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 


Request for Review of Decision 


The Board received a request under 
Section 61(2) of the Act for a review of 
its decision in granting certification of 
January 11, 1951, affecting the Canadian 
Air Line Flight Attendants’ Association and 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited. The 
Board was requested to clarify the scope 
of the certificate issued (L.G. 1951, p. 1529). 


Application for Certification Withdrawn 


Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, and 
Marine Industries Limited, Sorel, Que., 
respondent (L.G., Dec., p. 13885). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 

During November, the Minister appointed 
eonciliation officers to deal with the 
following disputes :— 

1.The Nova Scotian Hotel, Halifax 
(Canadian National Railways) and Local 
662, Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and 
Bartenders’ International Union (Concilia- 
tion Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 

2. Westward Shipping Limited, Van- 
couver, and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 

3. Ottawa Transportation Commission 
and Division 279 of the Amalgamated 
Association of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America (Con- 
ciliation Officer: Bernard Wilson). 

4. Expressway ‘Truck Lines (Canada) 
Limited, Vancouver, and General Truck 
Drivers and Helpers Union No. 31 (Con- 
ciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 

5. Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., 
and Local 273, International Longshore- 
men’s Association, Saint John, N.B. (Con- 
ciliation Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 

6. Buntain and Bell Company Limited, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I., and Local 9568, 
Labourers’ Protective Union (Conciliation 
Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Canadian National Railways (Regional 
Accounting Office) and Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers (Conciliation Officer: 
Jas. Gunn) (L.G., Dec. p. 1385). 

2. Ontario Northland Railway and 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen (Conciliation Officer: F. J. 
Ainsborough) (L.G., Dec., 1954, p. 1724). 

3. Vancouver Hotel Company Limited 
(Canadian National Railways and Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company) and Local 
8820, International Union of Operating 
Engineers; Local 692, International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists; Local 213, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; 


and Local 170, United Association of 
Plumbers and Steamfitters (Conciliation 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe) (L.G., Aug., p. 948). 

4. Buntain and Bell Company Limited, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I., and Local 9568, 
Labourers’ Protective Union (Conciliation 


Officer: H. R. Pettigrove) (See above). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in September to deal 
with matters in dispute between the Abitibi 
Power and Paper Company Limited, 
Toronto, and the Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian District 
(L.G., Nov., 1287) was fully constituted in 
November with the appointment of Prof. 
Bora Laskin, Toronto, as Chairman. 
Prof. Laskin was appointed by the Min- 
ister in the absence of a joint recommenda- 
tion from the other two members, J. E. 
Sedgwick, QC, Toronto, and Louis B. 
Daniels, Montreal, who were previously 
appointed on the nomination of the 
Company and Union respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in October to deal with 
matters in dispute between Oka Sand and 
Gravel, Inc., Montreal, and Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
Canadian District (L.G., Dec., p. 1885) was 
fully constituted in November with the 
appointment of the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Paul E. Coté, Montreal, as Chairman. Mr. 
Justice Cdoté was appointed by the Min- 
ister in the absence of a joint recommenda- 
tion from the other two members, Paul 
Emule Lejour and Louis B. Daniels, both 
of Montreal, who were previously appointed 
on the nomination of the Company and 
Union respectively. 


Settlement Following Board Procedure 


1. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
Chalk River, Ont., and Local 165, American 
Federation of Technical Engineers (L.G., 
Aug., p. 948). 





Less Job Discrimination 
(Continued from page 72) 

The principle of equal remuneration for 
work of equal value by men and women 
has been accepted in many countries. 
However, in other countries and in many 
forms of activity lower rates of pay for 
the same occupation are paid to women. 


“Tt would seem desirable for govern- 
ments, after consultation with employers 
and workers’ organizations, to issue a firm 
declaration that it is general public policy 
to promote the principle of fair employ- 
ment and eliminate existing discriminatory 
practices”. 
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Collective Agreements 


Number of Workers Affected by 
Collective Agreements in Canada,1954 


1,515,010 Canadian workers, 1-5 per cent fewer than 1953, affected 
by collective agreements in 1954, first year in which decrease was 
recorded in nine years that Department has compiled these statistics 


The number of workers affected by 
collective agreements in 1954 was 1,515,010. 
This is the first year in which a decrease 
has been shown during the nine years in 
which the Department of Labour has been 
compiling statistics on coverage of agree- 
ments.* 


The figure for 1954 is 1-5 per cent below 
the 1953 total, although still above the 
1952 level. However, the percentage of all 
non-agricultural paid workers in Canada 
covered by agreement is _ practically 
unchanged at 39:1. The decrease in 1954 
resulted from a slightly lower level of 
employment in sections of the manufactur- 
ing and transportation industries. 


For each of the past nine years, the total 
number of workers under agreement and 
the percentage of the total non-agricultural 
paid workers in the labour force who were 
working under the terms of collective agree- 
ments is shown in Table I. 


Of the main industry groups (see Table 
II), increases in the number of workers 
covered occurred in all except manufactur- 
ing and transportation. In manufacturing, 
changes in numbers of workers covered 
generally reflected changes in employment 





*The Department of Labour maintains a file of 
collective agreements obtained, together with infor- 
mation on the number of workers affected, from 
employers, employers’ associations and from unions. 
In the great majority of cases the number of 
workers is that reported by employers in the 
annual survey of wage rates and hours of labour. 
In seasonal industries, such as logging, fishing and 
construction, the figures shown are for the most 
part indicative of the peak employment level in 
the year. 

The numbers of workers covered by agreements 
extended under the terms of the Collective Agree- 
ment Act of the Province of Quebec are derived 
from information issued by the provincial govern- 
ment. Under this Act, certain of the provisions 
of agreements made between employers and a 
union or unions under certain conditions may be 
extended by provincial order in council to apply to 
all employers and workers in the industry in the 
zone affected or in the whole province. More than 
a quarter of the workers covered by Orders in 
Council under this Act were also covered by 
separate agreements with their employers. The 
latter workers are counted only once in the total 
figures used in the industry. 
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This article deals with the industrial 
distribution of workers under collective 
agreement in Canada. Further analyses 


of collective agreement coverage figures 


will appear in a future issue of the 


LABOUR GAZETTE. 


conditions, e.g., primary iron and _ steel, 
aircraft, motor vehicles, shipbuilding and 
electrical apparatus declined in 1954, while 
pulp and paper and non-ferrous metal 
smelting and refining showed increases. In 
transportation, the notable change both in 
employment and workers covered by agree- 
ment occurred in the steam railway indus- 
try, where in both cases the figure was 
considerably below the 1953 level. 

The other main industry groups showed 
increases in 1954. Logging and mining 
were well above.the 1953 level, the increase 
in mining occurring in the metal mining 
division. Increases in other groups are 
partly accounted for by a number of agree- 
ments made for the first time in radio 


TABLE I.—_NUMBERS OF WORKERS 
UNDER AGREEMENT, 1946 TO 1954 








Percentage 
Number of! of total 
workers non- 
Year under agricultural 
agreement paid 
workers* 
1 GAG eee. eer. ot ee 995, 736 31-4 
gO fetics Vie rics = Ae a Ne 1 PAD aa) 34-6 
LO4SESE Sai bei an ae 1,214, 542 36-4 
1040: et 5 Sey aon eee 1, 225, 569 35°7 
1950 Sree tiie Get od een 1, 282,005 36-2 
1 OSL Rae eon ere 1,415, 250 38-2 
1952s + te ceeaeer ae 1,504, 624 39-0 
1953 Seer ee 1/588, 020 39°3 
1954. Ate tt Aer 1,515,010 39-1 








*The number of paid workers was obtained from 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ reference paper, 
The Labour Force, November 1946—January, 1956 
using the last quarterly figure in each of the 
years 1946 to 1951. For 1952, the November figure 
and for 1953 and 1954 the October figures were 
used. 





TABLE I.—NUMBERS OF WORKERS AFFECTED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 
IN CANADA, 1946, 1953 and 1954 
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1953 1954 
Agree- 
ments 
(other Agree- 
than ments 
those extended 
Total extended under Total (a) 
under Collective 
Collective | Agreement 
Agreement Act, 
Act, Quebec 
Quebec) 
Number Number Number Number 
of workers | of workers | of workers | of workers 
1,538,323 1,348,714 225,681 1,515,010 
34 OOt ce eta eee 65 
58,372 1 38 a a ds 60,431 
58,372 GOS43 Te ee re 60,431 
7,860 SOOO sie... <.s scueh tee 7,900 
7,800 OOO Mee neers: 7,900 
61,882 64,904 40 64,944 
32,876 CO NiO On peel ce era 36,788 
19,765 DEER SAO \Retenmert a No 19,201 
19,049 1S SB al woe 18,567 
716 OSA A Mees, Pe Aree 634 
UU LOST Renae ee enero Of UN 
5,368 yD Sal eae ee eee 5,278 
1,909 1,809 40 1,849 
1,964 1,828 (b) 1,828 
713,766 628,578 92,615 678,924 
68, 894 66,643 154 66,797 
16, 192 T7ST9S eee sa eee 17,198 
1,905 2. DOM Seed ae eee Ms PATH 
6,526 WES OO siaae saree 7,399 
8,245 re ld ae a ee 4,531 
3,192 15 9 ee a Re 3,220 
ibn Gal OV OO HAG: In en etait 2,225 
3,365 BW ply en eee ee 3,917 
7,921 6, 657 154 6,811 
762 GAL mon cases 641 
3, 684 BCU eek ne 3,804 
7,024 Gi S2r pts RO Pay ea 6,827 
146 ic il he eee a co 158 
3,506 DEBTS: | ce amncks tie 2,873 
2.501 OST STE ee ON Tal 
2,084 DONG Oth en cece e hake 2,190 
5,908 (ep eloliyell| atts old Who! on k-0.b 5,886 
15, 369 LOS IOe lie eo a ree 138,796 
4,826 AROAD Us . Seiietet eis: 4,042 
10, 543 O27 D4 behest 9, 754 
20,969 12,028 15,008 CNL SRO 
14,401 7,078 12, 643 1btare 
22 DOE. Aa ess ore 22 
1,339 1, 284 790 1,284 
2,927 2,482 391 2,692 
2,280 tie 1,184 1,856 


TABLE If.—NUMBERS OF WORKERS AFFECTED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 
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1946 1953 1954 
Agree- 
ments 
(other Agree- 
than ments 
Industry group those extended 
Total Total extended under 
under Collective 
Collective | Agreement 
Agreement Act, 
Act, Quebec 
Quebec) 
Number Number Number Number 
of workers | of workers | of workers | of workers 
Manufacturing (Cont’d)— ———_———— 
Textile Products (except clothing).... 81,394 88, 843 86, 297 1,265 
Cotton thread, yarn and broad 
WHONMEII ACVOYEIS, 5 ooo doollee soso ces 17,400 16, 244 145/640 eee ee 
Miscellaneous cotton goods...... 110 719 Aah ees 
Woollen and worsted woven goods ( 4,641 A O03 le acetaretics 
Woollen and worsted yarn....... 6, 709; DeoAS 16 GL. Galles cneneoetoerae 
Miscellaneous woollen goods..... 483 PED Rte see 
Silk and artificial silk Pee ote eie 3,344 5, 647 6 So ulciaeec ae Rene tee 
Other primary textiles. . (186) (3, 078) (22459) \lachende eet 
Dyeing and ‘finishing textiles. . 186 Doan TTS 7 Aiseseets aoe 
Laces, tapes and bindings SOE cai? Sakae 736 67 2\cleeen ae 
Miscellaneous textile products.... (3, 645) (5, 788) (4,795) (1,265) 
Canvas products. f.ckm sues ss 456 132 LOO cena 
Carpets, Mats and rugs........ 535 704 G3dHRe eens 
Cordage, rope and twine....... 982 886 ROS MI Rear ae 
Other textile products......... 1,672 4,066 3, 164 1,265 
Clothing (textile and fur) ofa see) es. 50,140 71,828 61,701 42,185 
Men’s, Women’s and Children’s 

Clothime se artre cack oe so ene r SOneoon (51, 884) (384, 482) (37,085) 
Custom tailoring and dress- 

TAK MIG. had eae ee ees 199 SO Wise thom eee 
Menicreliort hin ogee ere 29, 640 18, 741 20,323 
Womens clothings, i522 22,045 15, 652 16,762 

Knit. OO0 Ss. athena 5,514 (9, 626) (9 ODS) Ale aac iat 
HGSIGRIVA:. cao te oe oe ee eee r 9,611 SSOGL ITER 2. ae 
Other Knitisoods... pee 15 OMe Anew to be 

Miscellaneous Clothing eels ae (9,394) (9,818) (8, 196) (5,050) 
Corsets, girdles and foundation 

PATIMIENUSa or cee ete ee 200 972 T3800 sac eee 
Pur g00ds. 4) one. cee 4,312 5,738 4,486 3,354 
Jal yHSeniel CBHOS Gouncaocos cece: 4,882 Moxon PANG) 1,696 
Miscellaneous clothing. ©... ...c..)¢00.+-.ss5% 257 10S eee 

Waod Productiqe.. 200. eee eee 82, 256 49,689 47,640 5,794 

Saw and planing mills........... ) ZITO (36, 005) (30,7 24a ee ae ee 
Plywood and veneer mills...... 5,421 C403 7/e eee ee 
Sash and door and planing mills. 4,737 A AID aoe s ee Seas eee 
Da WIL Seee epee eee ee 25, 847 DF aS OA at Stet a ate ne 

Hurniture eee eno 7,569 EO? 6,838 5,794 

Miscellaneous wood products..... (2,917) (4,112) (De 078 al eacn. eee 
Boxes and baskets (wood)..... 830 iereo 2 G4 Hae eee. owe 
IM lone mKentsRn As, CXCKOIE. Ac Aun naogcollhartodcodeaec 122 [23 al te ee Paes 
Miscellaneous wood products... 2,087 2200 DEAD alee, eR ae 

IPOEDETLETOUULGCES I ae eee 46, 886 61,391 63,568 3,269 

Paper boxes and bags, ae. ee. oe 4,274 8, 332 rea val 3,269 

Pulprandspaper caves 2. A ed Ne ae 39,276 48,765 Sab AgeT yi hep chaictowmiaiden 6 

ROOnne papers. .ctiae. Ween 1, 253 1,660 1 683 She te ee 

Miscellaneous paper products..... 2,083 2,634 G2 LDS aie eee eee 

Printing, Publishing and Allied 
INGUSITICS ae Oe ee 18, 104 23,658 21,596 6,848 
lromand Steeleroducts eee seek 73,618 112,456 97, 945 8,884 

Agricultural implements......... 10, 694 9, 592 PaO Mlinno at na ace oe 

Boilers and plate work.......... 2,560 5, 936 4,208 529 

Fabricated and structural steel... 3,026 6,331 Dial DO: sie aie, etn 

Hardware and'tools.7.6-511..... 1,360 4,154 Dita Ogle ht ctesaregs 
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Total (a) 


Number 


of workers 


36,141 
14,764 


69,712 


28, 921 


100, 539 
9,186 
4,725 
5,790 
3,438 


_ TABLE Il.—NUMBERS OF WORKERS AFFECTED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 
IN CANADA, 1946, 1953 and 1954 (Continued) 


ee ee 
Ce nnn — 


1953 


Total 








—————— — fe <a 


1946 
Industry group 

Total 
Number 
of workers 

Manufacturing (Cont’d)— 
Tron and Steel Products (Concl’d) 
Heating and cooking apparatus... 3,975 
Household, office and store 

PARETINECLY a sicck soul yore ah alee: « Oy 222 
PrOmeCOStING Sc. har al Gee as stew cas 7,379 
Machine shop products.......... 244 
EMEP COOLS! tc caches tales ness 1,679 
| SULTON TT Rs EC 7,511 
Primary iron and steel.......... 17,761 
Sheet metal products............ Oar 
Wire and wire products.......... iP eY f 
Miscellaneous iron and _ steel 

PPC US cai aanperih clas aan eee 3,113 

Transportation Equipment.......... 61,684 
P\irerate and parts. .......6000. 2. (eau: 
Auto repair and garages......... (c)9, 574 
GO ea ATI DAP UGs fee hte nc Fe eet Rs << tn vee s 
Boat building and repairing...... 911 
MIGEOT VEMICIOS.. «coax dean ded oon 17,700 
Motor vehicles parts and acces- 

BOLICS Merten ok tsa ieee 9,090 
Railroad and rolling stock equip- 

IRTYSY TL Thy cx ie heen Are Myra aR aes ee 5, 280 
Shipbuilding and repairing....... 12 Oe 
Miscellaneous transportation 

PED ILUGT Gee ete Coen ae ER that. Sinise is, 6a: 0. 3 

Non-ferrous Metal Products......... 21,5387 
Aluminum products............. 3,590 
Brass and copper products....... 3,686 
Jewellery and silverware........ 1,201 
Non-ferrous metal smelting and 

Be noe ete col te Seem 12,383 
Watch and jewellery repair.......|............ 
White metal alloys. ...4.5.00 00. 626 
Miscellaneous non-ferrous metal 

BUEEIUGCUS artis oe cela. cte aeetra arc ae 51 

Electrical Apparatus and Supplies... 26, 238 
Meueicee ee ee 786 
Heavy electrical machinery and 

BCC PINON seit eek ees oe eee 13, 605 
Radios and radio parts.......... 2,681 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners 

Pie ADDUANCOS, . «0 cc sean oie ass 760 
Miscellaneous electrical products. 8,406 

Non-Metallic Mineral Products...... 11,839 
ASTASTVe PrOUUCtS.....-.++2 0... 1 Hp 
Asbestos products............... 708 
Cement, hydraulic...... oi ea ge 811 
MIAN DLOGUCUR ccc cee bese cs 1,924 
Glass and glass products......... 3,003 
Lime and gypsum products...... 1,373 
PRIDE DLDUUCES, . Oo. cou siete ne 615 
PETOEO BYOCUCES cite ers hots os ln vs & sreec.nven 3 
Miscellaneous non-metallic 

Moineral DrOAUCtS... «rer <0 +s «3 1,038 
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Number 
of workers 


15,989 


7,697 
17,390 


478 


34, 248 
6,316 
5,043 
1,154 


19,065 
351 
1,636 


683 


48,131 
933 


18,018 
7,432 


6,385 
15,363 


18, 206 
2,022 
1,467 
1,881 
2,191 
5, 848 
1,386 

933 
414 


2,064 














1954 
Agree- 
ments 
(other Agree- 
than ments 
those extended 
extended under Total (a) 
under Collective 
Collective | Agreement 
Agreement Act, 
Act, Quebec 
Quebec) 
Number Number Number 
of workers | of workers | of workers 
BLOT ches. ae heen 6,191 
Say LN Le ee a 3,770 
TOD care cee 7,885 
DO OUS! hoesie Seat 1,318 
DADA STP. aie n ae 2,243 
NO ALOR ae te, meee 12,193 
DAVE H as lly nile ne ola B 20, 653 
10, 137 2,203 i oos 
Ooo He Asati eye 3,839 
7,100 652 T;(o2 
83,577 11,853 93, 846 
As eat ae lA hood. Se OnS 23, 934 
4,977 (c)11, 853 (c)14, 746 
OGG esc. hom cemetes 266 
te ee 38 
20 CAR C5 teen 20, 648 
12 OOGS eat ene ree 12,009 
BOO2 liz., ethaw teeta 5,992 
1 OTS hee see rec: 15,278 
Fe 5 lec er Ne os 435 
84,219 450 84,669 
rebar avauel Mererere bat 5, 244 
far AS OHNE Sn ne a ae 4,425 
gs Thy ne CN a 1,150 
cat iS 9 (a eee 91/353 
AS ey SBE 450 450 
je all eo eye een 1,476 
elena Me. am eee yi 
ROMEO Werks «cae oe 48,750 
Se Bey Hick bo eee 753 
1D OV tee ce ieee cok 15,574 
SSO visas. nies ee 8,350 
A OST: esi teh oct 45327 
TA SS Oth seul acerca 14, 836 
16,718 1,424 17,651 
US COO cise: Setavercte taste 1,700 
LD DOM nee rein: 1,555 
1 S85 Oda eee 1,885 
ODO Ut Bevo: Seta oe 9.237 
5,388 103 5,491 
13408. (cheats ery: 1,498 
230 (b)1,321 1,060 
YAU Ars Sas orcas © 520 
Te 705 ” jhe Rotten $2700 
81 
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IN CANADA, 1946, 1953 and 1954 (Continued) 


Industry group 


Manufacturing (Conc.)— 


Products of Petroleum and Coal...... 
Coke and gas products.......... 
Petroleum refining and products. 
Miscellaneous products of petro- 

Lenin ancdseon lee ws cee ee ees. 


Chemical Products sess: aioe) al 
Acids, alkalis and salts.......... 
Explosives, ammunition and 

DYTOLECHNICS asa eee alee s 
Fertilizers. oe eee creas: meer aes on 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical 


DECHATAGIONS Meccan ee 
Paints atiduvarnishes.. vn... 
Soaps, washing and cleaning com- 

DOUNCS Se wee ee een cae 


Veévetableou milla 22 ee ee 
Primacy plasticsnn.. aloe 
Miscellaneous chemical and allied 

DLOGUCHS 2s Baste We Pes 


Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries. 
Brooms, brushes and mops...... 
Fabricated plastic products...... 
Musical instruments «f:ee..5.. 2) 


plies seat os 2 acct ae te 
Professional and scientific instru- 
ments and equipment.......... 
Sporting goodsand toys.......... 
Miscellaneous industries, n.e.c.... 


Construction eee ee 


Transportation..................... 
Air Transport and Airports......... 
Bus and Coach Transportation— 
Interurban wes es Pe eee ee 
Steam Railways (including express 
and telegraph service)........... 
Urban and Suburban Transpor. 
tation Systeme. «ot eee eee 
FLAxiCa bet parece hee a pees 
Truck slransportavion te eee 
Water Transportation............. 
Services incidental to Water Trans- 
portation... Cae ae eee 
Services incidental to Transporta- 
GION OR Re oe EPA Se 


SCOraces. (oR aan ee eee ee 
Grainthlovators:... 5am eee 


Communication.................... 


Radio Broadcasting wee. at eee aes 
Pelophone: Atak 2 aeees ot eee ae 
Other Communication Services... . 
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1946 


Total 


Number 


of workers 


Cr oD 


ee emer eee ee eee 
31/010: <0; (01,0, 0,0" '@, @, e6 


ee 


ee 


(97,215 


210,148 
2,590 


2,418 
143, 330 
20, 149 
992 
2,563 
21,887 


16, 154 











1953 


Total 


Number 


of workers 


(d_)192,250 


263,062 
6,276 


3,816 
183,596 


20, 934 

1,683 
12,498 
13,895 


19, 762 


159 
443 


4,765 
3, 672 
1,093 


42,462 
1,194 
40, 862 
406 








Agree- 
ments 
(other 
than 
those 
extended 
under 
Collective 
Agreement 
Act, 
Quebec) 


NUMBERS OF WORKERS AFFECTED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 





1954 


Agree- 
ments 
extended 
under 
Collective 
Agreement 
Act, 
Quebec 





Number 
of workers 


8, 887 
1,134 
7,671 

82 


19,340 
4,309 


2,036 
1,899 


1,258 
2,245 


1,547 


99,768 


244,641 
7,173 


3,453 
167,405 
‘20,814 

1,576 

12,281 
12,337 


18, 287 








Number 


of workers 


SeOecer ice Mectec <I tvecs 3 


Ce eC me yee rnc) 


Ceres OO OD 


© 18. 0 6 16 16 fs) a ye to) 18 


a) <0 alles Leeann stele 


S| 6, (6 16.18 Uw! », (wFes 6.6 








Total (a) 


Number 
of workers 


8, 887 
1,134 
7,671 


82 


19, 466 
4,309 


2,036 
1,899 


(d)196,954 


245,295 
(pee: 


3,453 
167,405 


20,814 

1,576 
13,480 
12,337 


18,342 


247 
468 


5,911 
4,782 
1,129 


46,589 
3, 184 
42,966 
439 


TABLE I.—NUMBERS OF WORKERS AFFECTED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


IN CANADA, 1946, 1953 and 1954 (Concluded) 














Industry group 





Public Utility Operation.......... 
Electric Light and Power.......... 
Gas Manufacturing and  Distri- 

UOT A ser erey Les IS ARC aD, 


Water and Sanitary Services....... 
Winer ube WtilitieSs ..<...% son Sicce 


Ertl Cee en ees eed, at heen 


Finance, Insurance and Real Estate 
ERMAN COM: Wee Sera ek ke a kithee 


PE ENICQ He eet eer ne deh ae, AL 
Comimaniy Or LUD M Sealy ano nls 
ID GhaeeWeveiel aoe oo, 5 os oes Skeet crete eee 


UG UINIOU ee ttt ee te ees 
Welfare institutions. ..14 (50754... 
Community or public service, 

HOE Gso ate Bere ch a iol, Ahn sheen 


TINCUIUM Es PePeh ocx otepsie seit rote eke coke 
Other government service, n.e.c.. 


Recreation Service......-.....-+-<:- 
Theatres and theatrical services... 
Other recreational services....... 


BLUSINESSUSCIUICC 8 nen oe a oen een eee 


MCISORALSETUICE. OP Ane wae Oe os Lok 
Barbering and hairdressing...... . 
Dyeing, cleaning, pressing........ 
eBOCOPTAD IV ae cin ode eh ra an 
Hotels and lodging houses........ 
AUT reg aierts erika. eo. keen 
Restaurants, cafes, taverns....... 
TUN CLOT Ge Ine Fa ecinan Capea ets oo cee 
Other personal service........... 











1946 1953 1954 
Agree- 
ments 
(other Agree- 
than ments 
those extended 
Total Total extended under Total (a) 
under Collective 
Collective | Agreement 
Agreement Act, 
Act, Quebec 
Quebec) 
Number Number Number Number Number 


of workers 
15,814 
13, 837 
Oily 

(e) 
60 
21,684 


4, 637 
(c)17, 047 


5; 9) 9) 1,0, 6.0 6. @ 01s) 


ee 


es 


o)@. # (Si eiha.e 16 0\'@ 6) €\ ||| a 6) 91/6) en 0) 4 le 9) 6) >, ©. 


116) @je) @\ wie! ele (ere « 


sie) afin) (6) so uals oie) @ 


fe: wr lelse| © ¥ 6 (e100 16: 8 





of workers 


oi workers 


of workers 


of workers 





54,441 
19, 204 
(c)35, 237 
(g)1,474 
(f) 
468 
1,006 


109,687 
33,412 





29,473 
27,379 


99 
2,038 


(e) is 


53,966 
19, 862 
34, 104 


105,522 
81,767 
11,115 
20, 282 


© peliel wire, «0; ele) are) « 





11,936 


1,692 


Biel's (4/8, ee: WetipT ele 








59,914 
19, 864 
(c)40, 050 


1,566 


(f) 
508 
1,058 


117, 644 
38.352 
11,115 
26, 867 


a 





(a) These totals are not the sum of the numbers in the two previous columns. Duplications are 


eliminated. 


(b) The agreement, for the building materials industry in the province of Quebec, is included under 
‘‘Manufacturing’’ but also covers granite and marble quarrying. Information not available as to the 


number in each industry. 


(c) Agreements affecting workers in garages and service stations, in the province of Quebec, in- 
cluded under ‘‘Manufacturing”’ also affect ‘‘Trade’’ in so far as service stations are concerned. In- 
formation not available as to the number in each industry. 

(d) Agreements for construction workers extended under the Collective Agreement Act, Quebec, 
include maintenance work and certain shop work which is not included in the construction industry 
in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics classification. 

(e) Water supply covered under ‘‘Service-Municipal’’. ’ 

(f) One agreement for several towns in Quebec included under ‘‘Trade”’ also includes employees 


of financial institutions. 
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broadcasting, trade and in the service 
industry, particularly of service employees 
of school boards and hospitals. 


The proportion of paid workers covered 
by agreements in the main industry groups 
is as follows: 


TABLE II.—PERCENTAGE OF PAID 
WORKERS* UNDER AGREEMENT, 
BY INDUSTRY 


Percentage 


HOrestry:: “4. Sh sacs oe See eee 
Mining es. Rie tate are en hee eee 
Mantiacturing is. c0 on eee 
COnSTrUCTION = Wien ae ee 
Transportation, Storage and Com- 

IUNICAUIOU. . snes eae eeu ees, 


H= 0O SO Org a 


NRO H= Or bo 
H= C9 00 o> Com MICO 


Finance, Insurance and Real Estate. 
Ser vitG ic ult Geico ae ee ee 


rary 





Collective agreements, except those 
requiring all employees to be union 
members, usually cover a certain proportion 
of non-union members as well as union 
members in the bargaining unit. The 
number of workers under agreement, there- 
fore, exceeds the total union membership 
figure in Canada, which at January 1, 1955, 
was 1,268,207. 





*Based on the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reference paper The Labour Force, November 
1945—January, 1955, using the October 1954 figure, 
except for Forestry, for which the average of the 
peak months of January, November and December 
was used. 


On the other hand, the collective agree- 
ment coverage figure includes 104,273 
employees who are members of some 
independent local unions, employees’ asso- 
ciations and plant councils which are not 
included in the Department’s survey of 
labour organization in Canada; _ such 
workers account for 6:9 per cent of the 
total number under agreement. An addi- 
tional factor to be considered in the 
comparison of agreement coverage and 
union membership figures is the fact that 
some union members may be employed 
in establishments where no agreement 
presently exists. 

There were 6,960 agreements in effect in 
1954 and on file in the Department. This 
number, however, does not correspond to 
the number of employers nor of establish- 
ments. There are some cases of several 
agreements with different craft unions in 
one establishment. More frequently, one 
agreement between a union and an associa- 
tion or group of employers covers a number 
of employers. 

Most agreements are re-negotiated or 
renewed each year, others less frequently. 
Almost all are settled by the parties them- 
selves or with the help of government 
conciliation services, without any cessation 
of work due to disputes. Although 6,960 
agreements were in force in 1954, only 93 
strikes occurred over the re-negotiation of 
agreements, involving about 51,000 workers. 

Disputes arising during the life of agree- 
ments are nearly always settled through 
the grievance procedure provided by them. 
Only 43 strikes, involving about 8,800 
workers, occurred in 1954 during the term 
of agreements. 





Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Under the Collective Agreement Act, 
Quebec, Orders in Council during October 
and November 1955, made binding a 
number of changes in wage rates, hours, 


overtime, vacations with pay and statutory 


holidays. 

In the construction industry at Montreal, 
minimum hourly rates were increased by 
10 cents per hour for skilled workers and 
by 5 cents for unskilled. New rates in- 
clude $2.12 per hour for plumbers, $2.10 
for bricklayers, $1.90 for carpenters and 
$1.30 for common labour. Minimum hourly 
rates for certain classifications, such as 
elevator construction mechanics, plumbers, 
etc., governed by special and _ supple- 
mentary provisions to the present agree- 
ment, were increased by from 2 to 10 cents 
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per hour. Weekly hours were unchanged 
with 40 hours constituting a regular work 


week for skilled workers and 45 for 
labourers. In the ornamental iron and 
bronze industry at Montreal, minimum 


hourly rates were increased by from 3 to 
10 cents per hour in the three zones in 
most cases; the new rate for mechanics 
in Zone I is now $1.60 per hour. 

In the construction industry at Hull, 
minimum rates of Zone I for carpenters 
were increased by 7 cents per hour to $1.82 
per hour, for lathers by 35 cents to $1.85 
per hour and for plasterers by 5 cents to 
$1.95 per hour. The minimum rate for 
millwrights is unchanged at $1.75 per hour. 

In the printing industry, Montreal region, 
minimum hourly rates for day work were 


increased by from 2 to 6 cents per hour. 
A scale of minimum rates for night work 
was included and these are approximately 
15 per cent higher than those established 
for day work. New minimum rates for day 
work in Zone I are now $1.90 per hour for 
journeymen compositors, proof readers and 
castermen (from 60 cents to 89 cents for 
caster runners); from $1.64 to $2.11 for 
journeymen pressmen; $1.59 to $1.64 for 
assistant pressmen; $1.27 to $1.64 for press 
feeders, depending in each case on the type 
of press; $1.90 per hour for journeymen 
bookbinders, 96 cents per hour for hand 
operations considered as women’s work, 96 
cents and $1.28 for other operations. 
Minimum rates for unskilled helpers (male) 
in all departments are 60 cents for the 
first six months and 72 cents thereafter. 
Apprentices’ rates were also increased. 
Lower wage rates are specified for all 
classes in Zones II and III. 


Establishments of Zones II and III 
engaged in printing weekly newspapers 
prior to October 1, 1955, were deleted from 
the industrial jurisdiction of the present 
agreement. 

In the printing industry, Quebec region, 
minimum hourly rates were increased by 5 
cents per hour. Establishments publishing 
or printing weekly newspapers prior to 
October 1, 1955, except those in the city 
of Quebec, were deleted from the indus- 
trial jurisdiction of the present agreement. 


In longshore work (ocean and inland) at 
Sorel, minimum hourly rates were increased 
by 5 cents per hour for day work and by 
% cents per hour for night work. New 
minimum rates for longshoremen on day 
work now range from $1.48 to $1.58 per 
hour; $1.68 and $1.85 for handling premium 
cargoes. 





Industrial Standards Acts, Nova Scotia, Ontario, Saskatchewan 


During October and November 1955, a 
number of new schedules, one for car- 
penters at Saskatoon for the first time, 
were made obligatory under the Industrial 
Standards Acts. 

In Nova Scotia, a new schedule for 
carpenters at Sydney increased the minimum 
rate by 5 cents, making the new rate $1.95 
per hour. A deferred increase of 5 cents 
per hour effective June 1, 1956, was pro- 
vided for. Weekly hours were unchanged 
at 40. 

In Ontario, a new schedule for car- 
penters at Kenora—Keewatin, replacing that 
which was last gazetted in 1947, revised the 
minimum rate from $1.10 to $1.80 per hour 
and provided for one additional holiday. 
Weekly hours were unchanged at 40. 


A new schedule for electricians at 
Cornwall, replacing the 1952 schedule, in- 
creased the minimum rate from $1.65 to 
$1.92 per hour. Weekly hours. were 
unchanged at 44. 

At Windsor, a new schedule for sheet 
metal workers, replacing the 1953 schedule, 
increased the minimum rate from $2 to 
$2.25 per hour; weekly hours’ were 
unchanged at 40. 


In Saskatchewan, a first schedule for 
carpenters at Saskatoon established a 
minimum rate of $1.90 per hour for a 
40-hour week and time and one-half for 
all overtime work in excess of regular 
hours. 





1955 Wage Increases in U.S. Range from 5 to 17 Cents an Hour 


Wage increases in major United States industries in 1955 ranged from 5 to more than 
17 cents an hour, the U.S. Department of Labor has announced. 

Wages rose in almost 95 per cent of the major contract settlements in manufacturing, 
mining, transportation, trade and utilities during the first nine months of the year. ‘These 


covered about five million workers. 


Most of the contracts that did not contain a wage increase provided for improved 


fringe benefits. 





More than Million UAW Members Covered by Layoff Benefit Plans 


More than a million auto workers were covered by supplemental unemployment 


compensation plans at the end of 1955. 


The United Auto Workers announced on December 31 that 1,002,098 of its members 


were covered by such plans negotiated with 232 companies. 


This means, the UAW 


pointed out, that about two-thirds of the union’s membership was covered by layoff 


benefit plans. 
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Labour Law 








Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


New Brunswick Labour Relations Act held not to apply to members of 
city police force. United States Supreme Court finds discriminatory 
bargaining by union contrary to duties implied by Taft-Hartley Act 


Members of the Fredericton police force 
were held by the Supreme Court of the 
province not to be employees within the 
definition in the Labour Relations Act on 
the ground that they are public servants 
charged with the administration of the law. 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
reversed the decision of a district appeal 
court which had held that negotiation of a 
discriminatory provision respecting seniority 
was not a contravention of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 


Supreme Court of New Brunswick... 


.«eholds members of city police force not to be 
“employees” as defined in Labour Relations Act 


On June 23, the Supreme Court of New 
Brunswick quashed an order of the 
New Brunswick Labour Relations Board 
certifying a union as bargaining agent for 
the Fredericton police force, and a second 
order requiring the City of Fredericton to 
bargain with the union. The question of 
the validity of the orders came before the 
court by way of certiorart proceedings 
instituted by the City of Fredericton. 

The first order, dated March 9, 1953, 
certified the Fredericton Policemen’s 
Federal Protective Association, Local 502, 
as bargaining agent for members of the 
Fredericton police force. The second order, 
made after the City failed to meet the 
bargaining agent to consider revision of an 
agreement which expired on March 81, 
1955, required the City to commence 
collective bargaining and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude an agreement. 

Chief Justice Michaud, in his reasons for 
decision, set out the events which preceded 
the orders made by the Board. On 
November 28, 1952, Local 502 was chartered 
as a labour organization by the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada. On 
January 13, 1953, the Fredericton City 
Council, pursuant to Section 1(4) of the 
Labour Relations Act, passed a resolution 
declaring the municipal corporation to be 
an employer within the meaning of the 
Act with respect to one group of its 
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employees, the permanent policemen. Sec- 
tion 1(4) of the Act reads as follows: 
The Council of any city, town, incor- 


porated village or county may by resolution 
declare the municipal corporation, or any 
Board or Commission appointed by the 
Council, to be an employer within the mean- 
ing of this Act with respect to any group 
of its employees designated in the resolu- 
tion, whereupon, with respect to such group, 
it shall become an employer and shall con- 
tinue to be such an employer until the 
resolution is rescinded. 

On the same date, January 13, Local 502 
applied for certification and on March 9 
the Board issued a certification order. The 
City and Local 502 entered into an agree- 
ment covering the period January 1, 1953, 
to December 31, 1953, and a second agree- 
ment for the period January 1, 1954, to 
March 31, 1955. When the Local notified 
the City of its desire to negotiate for the 
revision of certain terms of the agreement 
expiring March 31, the City refused to 
bargain, stating that those terms came 
under the jurisdiction of the Police Com- 
mission. Local 502 filed a complaint with 
the Labour Relations Board, and the Board, 
after a hearing, issued the order requiring 
the City to bargain. 


The grounds on which the City ques- 
tioned the jurisdiction of the Labour 
Relations Board in making the two orders 
were, first, that the policemen were not 
employees, and secondly, if they could be 
considered legally as employees, they were 
not employed by the City but by the 
Board of Commissioners of Police. 


Mr. Justice Michaud pointed out that if 
policemen were held not to be employees, 
it would be unnecessary to consider whether 
the City or the Board should bargain with 
them. The question whether members of 
the police department of a city stand in 
the relationship of employer-employee either 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 


with the city or the police commission has 
already been before the courts. In the 
case of Bruton v. Regina City Policemen’s 
Association (L.G. 1945, p. 1011) Chief 
Justice Martin concluded that “neither the 
Chief of Police or any police-officer or 
constable appointed under the City Act or 
by City Board of Police Commissioners was 
a servant or agent of the Board or of the 
City”. In Nova Scotia, in The King v. 
the Labour Relations Board of N.S. et al 
(L.G. 1951, p. 1697), the Supreme Court 
of Nova Scotia decided that police officers 
are not employees within the definition of 
the Trade Union Act, the provisions of 
which are similar to those of the New 
Brunswick Labour Relations Act. 


His Lordship then described the position 
of policemen: 


Under the common law, the position of 
constables or police-officers is that they are 
holders of office of trust under the Crown, 
whose primary purpose is to exercise the 
rights and discharge the duties conferred or 
imposed upon the holders of that office by 
the common statutory law. From this has 
been established the rule that they are 
not servants or agents of the appointing 
municipality, for whose wrongful acts the 
municipality is or may be liable at law; but 
are officers appointed to perform public 
duties of an executive character in the 
general administration of justice... 


The members of the Police Force of the 
City of Fredericton are appointed by the 
Board of Police Commissioners, and their 
duties are determined by the Board. They 
hold office during pleasure and may be 
dismissed at any time. They are charged 
with the duty of preserving the peace and 
order and the duties and _ responsibilities 
which any constable or police-officer now has 
or may have. They are sworn to serve their 
Sovereign Lord the King or her Sovereign 
Lady the Queen, as the circumstances 
require; to prevent offences against the 
persons and property of his or her Majesty’s 
subjects; and to discharge generally their 
duties according to law. They are not sworn 
to serve the City Council or the Board of 
Police Commissioners. 


He concluded that the members of the 
police force of the City of Fredericton 
occupy before the law the general position 
of public servants, persons charged with 
the administration of law, and not as 
employees of those who select them, and 
even pay them. 

He did not think that the City Council 
could by resolution declare the members 
of its police force to be employees, as they 
did not come within the definition of 
employee in the Labour Relations Act. 
They were not persons employed to do 
“skilled or unskilled manual, clerical or 
technical work”. Had it been the intention 
of the Legislature to enable the police force 
to bargain by certified agents in the normal 


way, it should have made that intention 
clear. He noted that in other jurisdictions, 
such as Saskatchewan and Quebec, special 
legislation was enacted to enable members 
of police forces to bargain through certified 
agents. He found no such provision in the 
New Brunswick statutes. 


He held therefore that the Labour Rela- 
tions Board was in error in making the 
orders, and he therefore allowed the City’s 
application to have them quashed. The 
Queen v. The Labour Relations Board 
ex parte the City of Fredericton, Supreme 
Court of New Brunswick, June 23, 1955. 


Supreme Court of the United States... 


. rules union deriving bargaining status from 
Taft-Hartley Act has duty to represent whole unit 


The United States Supreme Court on 
November 14 reversed a decision of the 
Court of Appeals of the Fifth Circuit 
dismissing an application by Negro 
employees of an oil company for an injunc- 
tion against the use of segregated seniority 
hsts. As reasons for its judgment the 
Supreme Court merely referred to its prior 
decisions in the Steele and Tunstall cases 
in 1944 where it had ruled that unions 
deriving their bargaining status from the 
Railway Labor Act have the duty to repre- 
sent all members in their bargaining unit 
fairly and without, discrimination based on 
race. 

The case arose from an allegation by a 
group of Negro employees of the Gulf Oil 
Corporation that a bargaining committee 
composed of all white employees negotiated 
a collective agreement providing for the 
maintenance of separate seniority lists for 
white and Negro employees. 


Two unions of the Oil Workers Inter- 
national Union (CIO), Local 254 composed 
of Negro employees and Local 23 composed 
of white employees, both certified as bar- 
gaining representatives under the ‘Taft- 
Hartley Act, agreed to amalgamate and be 
represented by one bargaining committee. 
They also agreed that there should be only 
one line for seniority. The committee 
which was chosen by majority vote to 
represent all the workers was composed 
entirely of white members of Local 28. 
The committee negotiated with the com- 
pany an agreement providing for two-line 
seniority. 

The Negro employees then applied in 
the district court for an injunction to 
prevent the enforcement of the bargaining 
agreement. The application was dismissed. 
An appeal taken to the Fifth Circuit Court 
was also dismissed on the grounds that it 
arose out of a private contract, not under 
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the Taft-Hartley Act, and so was out of 
the jurisdiction of the Court. By certiorart 
proceedings the issue was then taken to 
the Supreme Court. 

The Steele and Tunstall cases on which 
the Supreme Court based its decision both 
involved Negro firemen who alleged dis- 
crimination in contracts negotiated by 
unions certified under the Railway Labor 
Act. The Supreme Court held in both 
cases that the Railway Labor Act, giving 


unions the right to represent all employees 
in a bargaining unit on the basis of 
majority representation, imposed an implied 
duty on certified unions to represent all 
workers fairly and without discrimination 
based on race. 

The order of the Supreme Court remanded 
the case to district court for further pro- 
ceedings. Sykes et al v. Oil Workers Inter- 
national Union, Local No. 23, et al, 
37 LRRM 2068. 





Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Alberta issues new regulations for boilers and pressure vessels and 
for welders; Newfoundland, first general apprenticeship regulations 


Regulations have been issued under the 
new boiler legislation in Alberta estab- 
lishing standards for the construction and 
installation of boilers and regulating the 
granting of certificates of competency to 
engineers and firemen. Regulations under 
the Welding Act governing the licensing of 
welders in the province have also been 
brought up to date. 

In Newfoundland, apprenticeship regula- 
tions outline the obligations of apprentices 
and employers and also provide for the 
certification of tradesmen other than 
apprentices. 

The employers of the Fire Department 
of the City of Hamilton were brought 
under the collective liability section of the 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


Alberta Boilers and Pressure Vessels Act 


The first regulations under the revised 
Boilers and Pressure Vessels Act (L.G., 
Dec. 1955, p. 1400) have been issued, replac- 
ing those approved by O.C. 1614-40, O.C. 
442-42 and O.C. 84-48. 

Three sections have been issued to date. 
Part I deals with the design, fabrication 
and installation of boilers and pressure 
vessels; Part IV contains the regulations 
regarding engineers and firemen; and 
Part V sets out the fees for registration, 
inspection, examinations and certificates. 

A significant feature of the new regula- 
tions is the adoption of the latest edition 
of the Canadian Standards Association 
Boilers and Pressure Vessels Code, the 
Canadian Regulations for the Construction 
and Inspection of Boilers and Pressures 
Vessels (CSA B51-1951). This makes 
Alberta the sixth province to adopt the 
1951 edition of the Code. Under the 
repealed regulations the standards of the 
ASME Code were adopted with some 
modifications. 
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Design, Fabrication and Installation 


Part I, approved by O.C. 1266-55, 
gazetted October 31, covers standards of 
design and construction, rules for registra- 
tion and identification, inspection require- 
ments, and welding and safety provisions. 


Except as otherwise provided, the 
standards are to be those set forth in the 
CSA Code and the sections of the 1949, 
1950 and 1952 editions of the ASME Code 
on power boilers, material specifications, 
boilers of locomotives, low pressure heat- 
ing boilers, miniature boilers, suggested 
rules for care of power boilers, unfired 
pressure vessels and welding qualifications; 
the NBFU Pamphlet No. 58, “Standards 
for the Storage and Handling of Liquefied 
Petroleum Gases”; and the ASA Code for 
Pressure Piping. Revisions of these codes 
and published interpretations of the ASME 
Boiler Code Committee will become 
governing standards after approval by the 
Chief Inspector. 

Blue prints, specifications and designs for 
all proposed boilers and pressure vessels, 
all proposed steam plants and pressure 
plants, and all fittings or accessories pro- 
posed for use in connection with vessels 
to which the Act applies, must be sub- 
mitted in triplicate to the Chief Inspector 
for approval and registration in accordance 
with the rules set out in the CSA Code 
and some additional directions set out in 
the regulations. When a fitting is to be 
attached to a boiler or pressure vessel but 
does not form an integral part of that 
vessel, the size, rating and details of 
attachment must be included in the design. 
Fees for examination of designs and for 
registration are set out in this Part. The 
only exception is that designs for steam 
plants which do not exceed 100 horse-power 
and for steam plants carrying a pressure 


less than 20 pounds p.s.i. need not be sub- 
mitted, nor designs for refrigerating plants 
not exceeding 15 tons. 


When the design has been approved and 
registered by the Department and the 
manufacturer has completed the construc- 
tion of the pressure vessel, he is required 
to forward to the Chief Inspector an 
affidavit signed by the shop foreman and 
the inspector under whose supervision the 
pressure vessel was built. The user’s name 
and the location of installation must also 
be reported by the manufacturer or his 
Alberta representative. 


After the initial inspection when the 
boiler is delivered the vessel is to be 
stamped in accordance with the Code. 


The maximum allowable working pres- 
sure and temperature for the pressure vessel 
or pressure piping will then be determined 
by the Department, using the formulae set 
out in the codes. An inspector may in- 
crease the factor of safety when he con- 
siders that an increased factor of safety is 
necessary. 


All boilers must be installed in con- 
formity with the CSA Code with respect 
to boiler settings, fusible plugs, suspension 
rods, blow-off tanks and lines, handrails and 
guards, and exit doors. Among the require- 
ments specifically set out in the regula- 
tions are the following. A check-valve 
must be installed between the blow-off valve 
of the empty boiler and the blow-down 
header or tank if it can be demonstrated 
that the blow-down from any boiler can 
enter into an empty boiler provided with 
a man-hole opening. All gas and oil-fired 
steam boilers which are not under the 
continuous personal supervision of a 
competent attendant must not have a 
fusible plug but must be equipped with 
an approved low water fuel- cut-off, an 
approved automatic fuel valve, and an 
approved high-limit pressure control and 
safety pilot. When the air to support 
combustion is taken from the boiler room, 
an adequate free air inlet must be pro- 
vided to the boiler room. Minimum 
requirements of free air inlet shall be one 
square foot for every two million British 
thermal units of energy input into the 
boiler. 


A pressure vessel is to be installed so 
that it is readily accessible for external and 
internal cleanings and inspection. If it is 
more than 36 inches in inside diameter it 
must have a man-hole providing ready 
access for internal inspection of all parts 
of the vessel. If the design or shape makes 
the installation of man-holes impractical 
there must be at least two hand-holes 4 x 6 
inches or two equal equivalent openings. 
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All pressure vessels or parts of pressure 
vessels less than 36 inches in inside 
diameter must have inspection openings in 
accordance with the CSA Code. 

All pressure vessels must be equipped 
with safety devices. Every vessel must be 
protected by a pressure relieving safety 
device such as a spring-loaded safety valve 
or spring-loaded safety valve and rupture 
disc which meets all the requirements of 
the ASME Code. All liquid level and 
pressure gauges on pressure vessels in- 
stalled under these regulations must also 
be of an approved type and must conform 
in details to the construction and_ test 
requirements of the CSA Code. 

In the drilling of any oil or gas well, 
steam pressures in excess of 100 pounds 
p.s.i. must not be used except for operating 
machinery, boiler feed apparatus or snuff 
lines. Steam heating coils situated in the 
dog house of oil drilling rigs must not use 
steam having a pressure exceeding 15 
pounds psi. unless approved for the 
desired working pressure. 

Only a person holding a welder’s certifi- 
cate under the Boilers and Pressure Vessels 
Act may do any welding on a pressure 
vessel or piping in the province. The 
conditions under which piping or a pressure 
vessel fabricated by welding have to be 
inspected are set out, as under the previous 
regulations. 

Any person may make a written appeal 
to the Minister from a decision of an 
inspector made under these regulations 
within 30 days from’ the making of the 
decision. The Minister’s decision is final. 


Engineers and Firemen 


Part IV, authorized by O.C. 1360-55, 
gazetted November 15, contains the regu- 
lations respecting engineers and firemen. 
A new system of classifying engineers’ and 
firemen’s certificates was adopted by the 
new Act and the regulations regarding 
qualifications and the duties that may be 
undertaken by each class have been altered 
accordingly. A degree in mechanical 
engineering now counts towards an engi- 
neer’s certificate in lieu of certain experi- 
ence and more credit is given than formerly 
for alternative qualifications. 

No person is to operate or have charge 
of any fired steam boiler with more than 
20 square feet of heating surface and a 
volume in excess of three cubic feet and 
carrying a working pressure of 20 or more 
pounds p.s.i. unless he is the holder of a 
valid certificate qualifying him to take 
charge of such a plant. However, boilers 
and steam plants used for heating plants 
in oil fields under the Petroleum and 
Natural Gas Conservation Board may be 
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operated at a pressure of 35 pounds p.s.1. 
or less without the supervision of certified 
engineers. 

The new regulations provide for four 
classes of engineers’ certificates, a fireman’s 
certificate and temporary certificates. A 
valid Alberta 750 h.p. Second Class Engi- 
neer’s Certificate under the old Act is also 
recognized, and a Special Certificate, also 
issued under the old Act, is accepted as a 
Special Limiting Certificate under the 
present Act. There is also a_ provision 
for exchanging valid and subsisting certifi- 
cates issued under the old Act for certifi- 
cates graded according to the new classifica- 
tion system. 

The certificates specify the type of posi- 
tion the holder is qualified for. A first 
class engineer’s certificate qualifies the 
holder to be chief steam engineer or shift 
engineer of any steam plant. The holder 
of a second class engineer’s certificate may 
be shift engineer of any steam plant or 
chief steam engineer of a steam plant not 
exceeding 750 boiler h.p. The holder of a 
third class certificate is qualified to be chief 
steam engineer of a steam plant not exceed- 
ing 300 boiler h.p. or shift engineer of a 
steam plant not exceeding 750 boiler h.p. 
A fourth class engineer’s certificate quali- 
fies the holder to be chief steam engineer 
of a steam plant not exceeding 100 boiler 
h.p. or shift engineer of a steam plant not 
exceeding 300 boiler h.p. The holder of a 
fireman’s certificate is qualified to be in 
charge of boilers with an aggregate 
capacity not exceeding 50 h.p. or in charge 
of a shift operating boilers having .an 
aggregate capacity not exceeding 100 h.p. 
or watchman of a steam plant of any 
capacity when the fires are banked and no 
fluid is passing through except for the 
purpose of maintaining the liquid level in 
the vessel. The special certificates pre- 
viously issued to applicants without suffi- 
cient operating experience to qualify for 
examination, and now accepted as special 
limiting certificates, qualify the holders for 
the positions specified on the certificates. 
A valid Alberta 750 h.p. Second Class 
Engineer’s Certificate qualifies the holder to 
be chief steam engineer of a steam plant 
not exceeding 1,000 h.p. or shift engineer 
of any steam plant. 

Temporary certificates, usually valid for 
not more than 90 days, may be issued by 
the Chief Inspector upon the application 
of the owner of a steam plant to authorize 
the temporary employment of an engineer 
in a capacity for which he is not certified. 

To qualify for a certificate, a candidate 
must pass an examination. When applying, 
he must submit testimonials as to his 
character, ability and experience. To 
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qualify, a candidate for a first or second 
class engineer’s certificate must obtain 70 
per cent of the total marks. A candidate 
for a third class certificate has to get 60 
per cent to pass, but if he receives 50 per 
cent he may be given a fourth class 
certificate, and if he gets 35 per cent 
he may be granted a fireman’s certificate. 
A candidate for a fourth class engineer’s 
certificate must receive 60 per cent; if he 
gets only 50 per cent he may be given a 
fireman’s certificate. To qualify for a fire- 
man’s certificate, a candidate must get 50 
per cent on the examination. A candidate 
who fails a first or second class engineer’s 
examination cannot try again until six 
months have passed, and he must have 
three months’ additional experience. Can- 
didates for other certificates may try again 
in three months but must have at least 
one month’s additional experience. 


To qualify for an examination for a first 
class engineer’s certificate, a candidate must 
be at least 25 years of age and be the 
holder of an Alberta second class engineer’s 
certificate or equivalent. He must also have 
had 48 months’ experience as chief steam 
engineer in a high pressure steam plant 
having a capacity exceeding 750 boiler h.p. 
together with engines not less than 300 
h.p.; or 48 months’ experience as_ shift 
engineer in a high pressure steam plant 
having a capacity exceeding 750 boiler h.p. 
together with engines of not less than 300 
h.p.; or 48 months’ as an assistant in- 
spector of boilers under the Act while hold- 
ing a second class engineer’s certificate. If 
a candidate has a degree in mechanical 
engineering or equivalent, or if he has been 
employed for 36 months in an approved 
supervisory capacity on the design, con- 
struction, installation, repair or mainte- 
nance of equipment to which the Act 
applies, or if he has acted as _ assistant 
engineer in a high pressure steam plant 
having a capacity exceeding 750 boiler h.p. 
for 36 months after obtaining a second 
class engineer’s certificate, he needs only 
25 months’ experience, as chief engineer or 
shift engineer. 

A candidate for a second class engineer’s 
certificate must be at least 22 years of age 
and the holder of an Alberta third class 
certificate or equivalent. He must have 
been employed for 36 months either as chief 
steam engineer of a high pressure steam 
plant having a capacity exceeding 100 boiler 
h.p. together with engines of not less than 
100 hp. or as shift engineer in a high 
pressure steam plant having a capacity 
exceeding 300 boiler h.p. together with 
engines of not less than 100 h.p.; or he 
must have been employed for 48 months 
as assistant engineer in a high pressure 


steam plant having a capacity exceeding 
750 boiler h.p. together with engines of not 
less than 100 h.p. subsequent to obtaining 
a third class certificate. The period of 
experience is reduced by half if the candi- 
date has a degree in mechanical engineering 
or if he has been employed for 24 months 
in an approved capacity in the design, 
construction, installation, repair or main- 
tenance of any equipment under the Act. 


To qualify for a third class engineer’s 
certificate a candidate must be at least 
19 years of age and, while holding a fourth 
class certificate, must have had 12 months’ 
experience as chief steam engineer in a 
high pressure steam plant having a capacity 
exceeding 50 boiler h.p., or as shift engineer 
in a high pressure steam plant having a 
capacity exceeding 100 boiler h.p., or as 
assistant engineer in a high pressure steam 
plant having a capacity exceeding 300 boiler 
h.p.; or he must have been employed for 
30 months as a fireman in a high pressure 
steam plant having a capacity exceeding 
100 boiler h.p. under the supervision of 
the holder of a valid engineer’s certificate. 
Tn all cases, the period of employment may 
be reduced by half if the candidate has 
a degree in mechanical engineering or 
equivalent, or has been employed for 12 
months in an approved capacity on the 
design, construction, installation, repair or 
maintenance of equipment to which the 
Act applies. 


A candidate for a fourth class engineer’s 
certificate must be at least 18 years and 
have had 12 months’ experience as a fire- 
man or engineer of a high pressure steam 
plant having a capacity of not less than 
10 boiler h.p. If he has been employed 
for 12 months in an approved capacity in 
connection with equipment to which the 
Act applies, or if he has a degree in 
mechanical engineering, he needs only six 
months’ experience. 


To qualify for a fireman’s certificate, a 
candidate must be 18 years and must have 
six months’ experience as fireman operating 
a boiler. 


The regulations also provide that candi- 
dates for engineers’ certificates may receive 
credit for technical courses in lieu of 
experience. A candidate may receive a 
credit of six months in lieu of practical 
experience if he is the holder of a certificate 
issued by an approved school of technology 
after completing a course in steam engineer- 
ing and can furnish proof that he received 
at least 70 per cent of the marks on the 
final examination. The credit is given only 
when the candidate has completed the 
correspondence course comparable to the 
class of certificate for which he is applying. 
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In no case, however, is this credit to be 
given in lieu of the specified minimum 
experience as chief steam engineer, shift 
engineer or assistant engineer as required 
for each class of engineer’s certificate. 
Moreover, credit for technical courses in 
heu of practical experience may be allowed 
only once for each class of engineer’s 
certificate. 


Consideration is also given for other 
qualifications to allow experienced candi- 
dates to qualify even though their experi- 
ence does not correspond exactly with the 
requirements set out in the qualifications 
for certificates, but credit for practical 
experience previously used in qualifying for 
an engineer’s certificate is not to be used 
again in qualifying for a higher certificate. 
A candidate for a first class engineer’s 
certificate who cannot furnish proof of 
having the necessary experience must obtain 
12 months’ additional experience as chief 
steam engineer or shift engineer in a 
steam plant with the required boiler horse 
power but where the engine power is less 
than that set out in the regulations; 
similarly, a candidate for a second class 
certificate must spend an additional 12 
months as chief steam engineer, shift 
engineer or assistant engineer in a steam 
plant where the engine-horse power is less 
than the specified 100 h.p. 


In certain circumstances the Chief 
Inspector may evaluate the experience of 
candidates and allow whatever credit he 
thinks proper. He may allow credit in leu 
of the specified experience to a candidate 
who has had experience with equipment 
under the Act but not the equipment 
specified in the qualifications for certifi- 
cates. If a steam plant is in operation for 
only part of a year, and an engineer is 
kept on during the non-operational period 
and employed on plant maintenance, the 
Chief Inspector may grant the engineer a 
credit of two-thirds the maintenance time 
towards experience required for a higher 
certificate. The Chief Inspector may grant 
an Alberta certificate, subject to such con- 
ditions as he may prescribe, to an applicant 
who has satisfactory proof that he is the 
holder of a certificate as stationary engineer 
from the Government of Canada, from 
another province or from another approved 
licensing authority. 

Provision is made for issuing certificates 
in lieu of those issued under the old Act. 
The Chief Inspector may issue certificates 
to holders of valid engineers’ certificates 
without examination upon payment of the 
fee for duplicate certificates. The holder 
of any special certificate will not be issued 
another certificate, but the certificate will 
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be recognized as a special limiting certifi- 
cate subject to the conditions specified on 
the certificate. A valid Alberta fireman’s 
certificate will be endorsed by the Chief 
Inspector to permit the holder to operate 
boilers. 

Any person may make a written appeal 
from the decision of an Inspector to the 
Minister, whose decision is final. 

The chief steam engineer of a plant is 
accountable to the Department for the 
proper care and operation of the boilers, 
pressure vessels, and machinery under his 
charge. He must report all accidents to 
the District Inspector and to his employer. 
When an engineer assumes charge of a 
steam plant he must examine all pressure 
vessels, piping, engines and auxiliaries under 
his charge, and report any defects to the 
District Inspector. The shift engineer must 
report in writing any defects or accidents 
to the chief steam engineer. 


Fees 


Part V, approved by O.C. 1267-55, 
gazetted October 31, sets the fees required 
for registration of boilers, shop inspection, 
other types of inspection, testing safety 
valves and pressure gauges, and for certifi- 
cates of qualification, search of records or 
the issuance of duplicate certificates. 


Alberta Welding Act 


Regulations under the Welding Act 
dealing with certificates of proficiency for 
welders were approved by O.C. 1422-55 and 
gazetted November 15. They set out the 
classes of certificates, the qualifications of 
applicants and the rules regarding exam- 
inations and the renewal, cancellation or 
suspension of certificates. 

The regulations (approved by O.C. 634- 
39) issued in 1939 for the trades of 
acetylene and electric welding under the 
Tradesmen’s Qualifications Act and amended 
from time to time since then have been 
rescinded. Welding was designated as a 
trade to which the Tradesmen’s Qualifica- 
tions Act applies before the special Act 
dealing with the trade, the Welding Act, 
was passed in 1941. A provision of that 
Act kept in force the regulations made 
under the Tradesmen’s Qualifications Act 
with respect to welders. Now these regu- 
lations have been replaced by new regula- 
tions under the Welding Act. Certificates 
under the Tradesmen’s Qualifications Act 
in a trade where welding constitutes a 
skill required in the performance of that 
trade may still authorize the tradesman 
to do welding in that trade only. 

The principal changes are the grading of 
journeymen’s certificates and the provisions 
for appealing examination results. 
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Certificates are issued by the Department 
of Industries and Labour. Instead of 
journeyman’s, provisional and special certifi- 
cates, there are now only two _ kinds, 
journeyman’s and provisional. A journey- 
man’s certificate is either first class or 
second class depending upon the experience 
and skill of the applicant. All certificates 


-will state whether the holder is qualified 


to do acetylene or electric welding or both. 

To obtain a _ welder’s certificate of 
proficiency, a candidate requires experience 
in the trade and has to pass a written 
examination and try trade tests. For a 
first class journeyman’s certificate a candi- 
date must have had at least 36 months’ 
experience in the trade and for a second 
class certificate, 24 months’. To qualify for 
a journeyman’s certificate, a candidate must 
obtain a mark of at least 60 per cent on 
the written examination and at least 75 per 
cent on the trade tests. A _ provisional 
certificate may be issued, however, to a 
candidate with experience who fails on 
examination but who obtains at least two- 
thirds of the required pass mark. The 
certificate is good for a limited period only; 
at the end of that time the holder must 
try another examination. 

An applicant who holds a valid and 
subsisting certificate of proficiency issued 
by another province or by some other 
approved licensing authority may be 
granted either a journeyman’s certificate 
or a provisional certificate without exam- 
ination. 

The Department, at the discretion of the 
Minister, may also grant a certificate of 
proficiency for a limited time in other 
circumstances. ; 

The work a welder may do is deter- 
mined by the class of certificate he holds. 
If he has a first class certificate he may 
engage in any or all classes of welding, 
whether acetylene or electric or both, as 
shown on the certificate. (For welding on 
pressure vessels and piping, however, a 
special certificate issued under the Boilers 
and Pressure Vessels Act is required.) A 
second class certificate entitles the holder 
to engage in welding in the flat, vertical 
and horizontal positions only. The holder 
of a provisional certificate may engage only 
in welding operations shown on the certifi- 
cate for the period specified. The holder 
of a subsisting or provisional journeyman’s 
certificate for electric welding may, how- 
ever, use acetylene cutting equipment when 
necessary. 

A certificate of proficiency is now to be 
accompanied by a card identifying the 
certificate. Both certificate and card must 
be produced when requested by a Depart- 
ment inspector or supervisor. 


As before, certificates of proficiency have 
to be renewed yearly. Applications for 
renewal must be made to the Department 
at least 30 days and not more than 60 
days before December 31 each year. A 
journeyman’s certificate is usually extended 
automatically but the Department may 
exercise its discretion when a provisional 
certificate 1s up for renewal. If a certifi- 
cate of proficiency has not been renewed 
for three consecutive years the holder may 
be asked to appear for re-examination. 

Certificates are still subject to cancellation 
or suspension by the Department. As 
before, a certificate obtained by fraud or 
misrepresentation may be cancelled. A 
certificate may also be cancelled or 
suspended if the holder does any welding 
not authorized by the certificate or if he 
is guilty of defective welding causing injury 
to person or property. It may now be 
suspended or cancelled if the welder lends 
his certificate or alters it in any way to 
evade the provisions of the Act or regula- 
tions. A welder may also be required to 
appear for re-examination at any time and 
if he fails to pass, his certificate of pro- 
ficiency may be cancelled. 

The rules regarding examinations by the 
Board of Examiners appointed under the 
Act are much the same except for the 
provision for appeal. An applicant who 
has failed to qualify for a certificate of 
proficiency may have the examination 
reviewed by a Board of Appeal appointed 
by the Minister if he applies within 30 
days and pays the prescribed fee. The 
Board of Appeal will review the marks 
and report to the Department. The 
Department may issue a certificate to the 
applicant, or ask him to try another exam- 
ination, or it may confirm the decision of 
the Board of Examiners. If the applicant 
wins the appeal, the fee is refunded. The 
Chairman of the Board of Examiners may 
also review any or all examinations under 
the Welding. Act, and may, at his discre- 
tion, issue whatever certificate of profi- 
ciency he considers suitable. 

A candidate who fails to qualify for a 
certificate may be given an appropriate 
standing as an apprentice, and may register 
as an apprentice and complete his training 
according to the Apprenticeship Act. 


The new regulations also set out the fees. 


British Columbia Labour Relations Act 


Regulation 9A under the Labour Rela- 
tions Act, gazetted November 10, outlines 
the procedure to be followed by the Board 


when a certified trade union petitions for 


a change of name upon the certificate. 
The Act gives the Board authority to vary 


or revoke any of its orders or decisions 
upon the petition of any employer, 
employers’ organization, any employee or 
trade union; and Regulation 9A sets out 
the procedure to be followed when, due to 
a merger or other circumstances, a certified 
trade union has changed its name and 
petitions the Board to amend the certificate 
accordingly. The procedure is not to be 
used, however, to change the unit to which 
the certificate relates. 

If the members of a certified trade union 
wish to change the name of the union, a 
petition on a prescribed form must be 
filled out and submitted in duplicate to 
the Labour Relations Board. The form 
requires a statement as to whether the 
change of name has been approved by the 
membership and, if so, in what manner. 

On receipt of the petition, the Board 
will make whatever inquiries and investiga- 
tions it considers necessary to determine 
whether the employees in the unit desire 
the requested change of name. It may 
examine records, conduct hearings or take 
votes. 

The Board must also advise the employer 
concerned of the petition for a change of 
name and allow him 10 days to submit 
written representations before it makes a 
final decision. The Board may also require 
the employer to post for five consecutive 
days one or more copies of the notice of 
petition in places where they are most 
likely to be seen by the employees affected. 

If, as a result of its inquiries and investi- 
gation, the Board is satisfied that the 
employees in the unit to which the certifi- 
cate relates desire the requested change in 
name, it may amend the certificate accord- 
ingly. However, if the Board is not 
satisfied that the employees concerned want 
to change the name of the trade union, it 
will refuse the petition. 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


A temporary order was gazetted Novem- 
ber 10 approving longer hours during 
Christmas week for persons employed in 
retail stores, who were permitted to work 
up to 10 hours on any two days during 
the week ending December 24, 1955, and 
up to 48 hours in that week. This order, 
made annually, is under authority of the 
Hours of Work Act, which allows the Board 
to approve longer hours from time to time 
so long as they are not inimical to the 
interests of the employees. 


New Brunswick Motor Carrier Act 


Regulations of the New Brunswick Motor 
Carrier Board applicable to buses and 
trucks. offering service to the public were 
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approved by O.C. 55/738 gazetted Novem- 
ber 23 and became effective December 31, 
1955. 

Among the general rules applicable to a 
holder of a motor carrier licence is one 
which requires him to file with the Board 
at the end of each month an accurate 
record of the hours of labour of drivers. 
Each driver is also required to keep an 
accurate record of his hours of labour. The 
Board may, when it considers such action 
necessary for the safety of the public, order 
a licensee to reduce the hours of labour 
of drivers and, if he fails to comply with 
the order, the Board may cancel the 
licence. 


Newfoundland Apprenticeship Act 


General apprenticeship regulations, and 
regulations governing certificates of qualifi- 
cation to tradesmen, were gazetted Novem- 
ber 15 and became effective on that date. 
These are the first general regulations issued 
under the Act, the only other regulations 
being those issued last March to set the 
rate of living allowances for apprentices 
during the required course of technical 
instruction (L.G., May 1955, p. 567). 

The general regulations set out the 
obligations of employers and apprentices 
and deal with the peried of apprenticeship, 
the hours of work and certificates of 
apprenticeship. ‘The other regulations deal 
with the duties of examining boards and 
the rules for conducting examinations for 
certificates of qualification. 

Every employer who hires apprentices 
must provide adequate training in as many 
branches of the trade as his facilities and 
the scope of his business will permit. He 
must arrange for his apprentices to attend 
the classes in trade training and related 
subjects prescribed by the Board. Every 
employer must keep each of his appren- 
tices employed as long as there is work 
for him to do. Ii he has to lay an 
apprentice off because of work shortage, 
he must give him the chance to be 
re-employed before hiring another. 

The employer must notify the Director 
of Apprenticeship immediately, both when 
he employs a minor or apprentice in a 
designated trade and when he_ wishes 
temporarily to suspend or terminate a con- 
tract of apprenticeship. He must also 
co-operate with the Director in the transfer 
of an apprentice. The employer must also 
submit an annual report of the progress 
and conduct of his apprentices on a form 
supplied by the Board. 


Every apprentice has certain obligations 
to his employer and to the Director. In 
addition to serving his employer faithfully, 
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honestly and diligently, and obeying all 
lawful and reasonable demands and require- 
ments, he must take good care of the tools 
and goods of his employer so as to avoid 
damage and waste. He must also give 
his employer a satisfactory explanation for 
any absence from work. Every apprentice 
must attend regularly all the classes in 
trade training and related subjects pre- 
scribed in his contract of apprenticeship. 
He must also do all the exercises assigned 
if a correspondence course is given in leu 
of class training. If he ceases to be 
employed with the employer to whom he 
is apprenticed, he must notify the Director 
of Apprenticeship immediately. 


The hours of work of an apprentice are 
to be the same as those of a Journeyman 
in the trade. He may also work overtime 
if it does not conflict with the prescribed 
class training program. 

The term of apprenticeship is to be set 
forth in the contract. It may vary, how- 
ever, because the Board may make allow- 
ances for previous experience in the trade 
or for trade training in a vocational school 
and sometimes the term is extended. If 
an employer fails to provide an apprentice 
with at least 32 weeks’ employment in each 
year of the apprenticeship period including 
the time spent in day classes, the appren- 
tice 1s required to make up the time before 
he is advanced to the next year. The 
Board may also extend the period of 
apprenticeship if it feels that an apprentice 
has not made sufficient progress. 


On completion of his term of appren- 
ticeship to the satisfaction of the Board, an 
apprentice will be given a certificate of 
apprenticeship. 


As in other provinces, the certification 
regulations allow experience in the trade 
to count in leu of an apprenticeship course 
in order to permit a tradesman other than 
an apprentice to obtain a certificate of 
qualification. Accordingly, the Provincial 
Apprenticeship Board has made _ regula- 
tions for the appointment of examining 
boards and for examinations for certificates 
of qualification. 


The Board will appoint local examining 
boards consisting of three members, a 
chairman representing the Department of 
Labour, and two other members represent- 
ing employers and employees respectively. 
The examining boards are to approve 
applications for examinations, examine 
documentary evidence of trade experience 
and conduct examinations prescribed by the 
Director. They are to make sure that the 
person is proficient in his trade and the 
chairman is to report to the Director within 
10 days the results of every examination. 


A tradesman who wishes to obtain a 
certificate of qualification must try the 
examination which may be _ theoretical, 
practical or both. In order to try the 
examination, he must first apply in writing 
to the Director enclosing whatever docu- 
mentary evidence he has of his trade 
experience and pay a fee of $5. If the 
examining board finds his qualifications 
satisfactory, the Director will notify him 
of the time and place for the examination. 
The Director will also give him notice of 
the results. If he is successful he will 
receive a certificate of qualification signed 
by the Minister of Labour and the chair- 
man of the examining board. If he does 
not get a pass rating, he may attend classes 
in accordance with Section I of Appendix 
“A” of the Apprenticeship Training Agree- 
ment, 1954, which provides that improvers 
or learners employed in an _ apprentice- 
able trade, who in the opinion of the 
provincial apprenticeship authorities require 
such training to fit them for qualification 
as a journeyman according to provincial 
standards, may be given training under the 
agreement. The holder of a certificate of 
apprenticeship issued under the Act is 
entitled to a certificate of qualification for 
his trade without further examination. 


Nova Scotia Liquor Control Act 


Regulations under the Liquor Control 
Act, gazetted November 14, contain the 
usual provision that no holder of a hotel 
tavern or tavern licence shall allow or 
employ a minor or a female in his tavern 
or hotel during the hours of sale. 


Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act 
By Regulation 212/55 gazetted Novem- 
ber 12, employees of the Fire Department 
of the City of Hamilton were brought 
under Part I, the collective liability sec- 
tion, of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
In the new regulation substituted for 
Regulation 7 of Regulation 371 of Con- 
solidated Regulations of Ontario, the 
employees of the Hamilton Police Depart- 
ment are still excluded from Part I of 
the Act. Formerly employees of both the 
Fire Department and the Police Depart- 
ment of Hamilton were excluded. — This 
means that employees of the Fire Depart- 
ment are now entitled to compensation if 
they suffer an accident or contract an 
industrial disease in the course of their 
duties whereas previously they or their 
representatives had to sue for damages. 





Assisted Passage Loan Plan Extended to New Categories, Families 


The provisions of the Assisted Passage 
Loan Plan have been widened to help suit- 
able would-be immigrants not previously 
eligible under the Plan to finance their 
journey to Canada, the Minister of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration announced last 
month. 


Previously only certain categories of 
persons whose services were in urgent 
demand in Canada could qualify for assist- 
ance, but now all those considered suit- 
able as immigrants are eligible. In addi- 
tion, loans may now be allowed to cover 
the cost of passage for dependents as well 
as for the head of the family. This latter 
provision applies to dependents of immi- 
grants already in Canada, as well as to 
those of prospective immigrants. 

The loans, which are interest-free, are as 
a rule repayable in monthly instalments 
extending over a period of two years. 


Experience in recovering loans in the 
past has been good, 93 cents out of every 
dollar lent having been repaid up to the 
end of October 1955. A total of 29,112 
loans has been repaid in full, and only 
87 have had to be set down as uncollectable. 


Since the loan plan was begun in 
February 1951, 31,817 immigrants have had 
their journey to Canada financed by loans, 
which have totalled $5,268,000 and have 
averaged $165 each. 

This extension of the assistance plan is 
apparently intended to stimulate the flow 
of immigration, which slowed up last year. 
Up to the beginning of September, 85,607 
newcomers had entered the country, com- 
pared with 126,853 in the corresponding 
period of 1954. The total for 1954 was 
154,227, compared with 168,868 in 1953. The 
postwar peak was in 1951, when 194,391 
persons came to settle in Canada. 


—— Er 


The number employed by Canadian railways dropped by 7°4 per cent in 1954 to 
196,307 from 211,951 in 1953. Average annual earnings of railway employees decreased by 


1-3 per cent to $3,371 from $3,416 in 1953. 
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Unemployment Insurance 


Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Fewer initial and renewal claims for benefit filed this October than 
a year earlier; statistics show 94,744 claims compared with 127,609* 


Initial and renewal claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit in October were 
fewer than a year earlier. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics report 
on the operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act shows that 94,744 claims 
were filed in local offices across Canada 
during October, compared with 87,562 in 
September and 127,609 during October 1954. 


Claimants having an unemployment 
register in the “live file’ on October 31 
numbered 163,100 (109,132 males and 53,968 
females), compared with 145,419 (96,434 
males and 48,985 females) at September 30, 
1955, and 236,865 (172,107 males and 64,258 
females) at October 29, 1954. Distribution 
of claimants by “duration” intervals for 
October is not directly comparable with that 
for previous months, when the persistency 
of unemployment was recorded only for 
those claimants who were completely sepa- 
rated from employment. 


A total of 90,778 initial and renewal 
claims was adjudicated during October, 
entitlement to benefit being granted in 
62,600 or 69 per cent of the cases. Of the 
38,347 cases not entitled to benefit (includ- 
ing 10,169 disqualifications arising from 
revised claims), 19,185 were in respect of 
initial claimants who failed the minimum 
contribution requirements and for whom a 
benefit period was not established. Chief 
reasons for disqualification were: “loss of 
work due to a labour dispute” 5,813 cases, 
of which 5,731 cases were in Ontario; 
“voluntarily left employment without just 
cause” 4,674 cases; “not capable of and not 
available for work” 2,752 cases; and “not 
unemployed” 1,285 cases. (The concept 
“not unemployed” under the revised Act 
differs in some respects from its interpreta- 
tion under the 1940 Act. Formerly, the 
unemployed status was determined on a 
daily basis; under the revised Act, it is 
determined on a weekly basis. Providing 
an insured person does not work a full 





*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of book. 
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In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 


ence of weather conditions, and the 


general employment situation. 


working week, benefit may be claimed for 
that week; the amount of benefit payable, 
however, is subject to all the conditions 
governing entitlement, particularly that of 
“excess earnings”’.) 

New beneficiaries during the month 
numbered 54,981, compared with 61,203 
during September and 84,051 during October 
1954. 

Benefit payments amounted to $7,535,340 
during October; this was in respect of 
944,389 days of unemployment prior to 
October 2 and 280,834 weeks occurring after 
October 1. During September, $8,180,068 
was paid in respect of 2,705,587 days, while 
during October 1954, $11,779,296 was paid 
in compensation for 3,780,046 days. 

An estimated 111-1 thousand bene- 
ficiaries received weekly benefit payments 
during October, as against 109-2 thousand 
for September. During the week October 
23-29, 1954, the number of beneficiaries was 
estimated at 173 thousand. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
October show that insurance books or con- 
tribution cards were issued to 4,198,907 
employees who have made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1955. 

As at October 31, employers registered 
numbered 276,934, an increase of 2,066 
during the month. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During October, 3,495 investigations were 
conducted by district investigators across 
Canada. Of these, 2,697 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify 


fulfilment of statutory conditions. The 
remaining 798 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefit. 
Prosecutions were commenced in 89 
cases,f six against employers and 83 against 
claimants. Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of claimants making false state- 
ments or misrepresentations numbered 571.+ 





tThese do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this month. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in October totalled 
$19,510,751.10, compared with $18,759,702.91 
in September and $18,069,610.17 in October 
1954. Benefit payments in October 
amounted to $7,514,532.87, compared with 
$8,162,213.77 in September and $11,764,885.06 
in October 1954. The balance in the fund 
at October 31 was $870,242,257.93. At 
September 30, there was a balance of 
$858,246,039.70 and at October 31, 1954, 
of $892,606,846.93. 





Decisions of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CU-B 1193, December 5, 1955 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant, 
married, filed an initial application for 
benefit on April 22, 1955, registered for 
employment as a bookkeeper, and stated 
that she had worked as such for the........ 
Corporation, Toronto, Ont., from July 1951 
to April 15, 1955, when, because of preg- 
nancy, she was released by the employer 
and replaced by another girl. She also 
stated that she was capable of and avail- 
able for work and that she expected to be 
confined early in July 1955. 


The employer reported that he had to 
dispense with the claimant’s — services 
because of her condition and that he 
had found a replacement sooner than 
anticipated. 


The employment officer expressed the 
opinion that in view of the circumstances 
she was not “considered as_ generally 
acceptable to employers for employment 
in any occupation for which she is 
qualified”. 

On the evidence before him, the insur- 
ance officer disqualified the claimant from 
receipt of benefit for an indefinite period 
as from April 22, 1955, because, in his 
opinion, she had failed to prove that she 
was available for work within the meaning 
of Section 29(1)(b) of the Act. 

The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees on May 5, 1955, and stated that 
when she filed her claim at the local office 
she informed the clerk who waited on her 
that she was fully prepared to continue 
working and, in fact, needed to do so but 


that the employer had found a person to 
replace her much sooner than expected and 
she had to leave. She also said that she 
informed the clerk that she “was fully 
prepared to accept another position if 
there was one available”. 


In his submission to the court of 
referees, the insurance officer reported the 
following 


(The employer) informed the Appeals 
Officer that the claimant had not given in 
her resignation or intimated that she wanted 
to leave on any particular date. However, 
they knew she would be leaving and it was 
necessary to have a trained replacement 
which they considered would take some time. 
In fact two bookkeepers were tried out but 
proved unsatisfactory. A third bookkeeper 
was hired and she caught on to the work so 
rapidly, they found it necessary to let the 
claimant go. 


The claimant and her husband appeared 
before the court of referees at the hearing 
of her case in Toronto, Ont., on May 24, 
1955. The unanimous decision of the court 
reads in part as follows: 


We are of the opinion that there is con- 
siderable doubt regarding the question of 
availability for work in view of the fact 
that the claimant was prepared to stay on 
her job if she had been allowed to do so. 
Im a recent case, that of Mrs. ......... the 
Insurance Officer allowed the claimant to 
remain on benefit for two months after she 
had been dismissed by her employers on 
account of pregnancy. The condition of 
pregnancy was similar in both cases in that 
it was a period of approximately five months 
(sic). Also the two cases quoted, CU-B 819 
and CU-B 1036, are to some extent con- 
tradictory. However this Court agrees that 
the claimant was not available for work 
following her dismissal. 
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The claimant’s appeal is therefore 
Dismissed but this Court would like an 
opinion from the Umpire regarding avail- 
ability of a claimant who has been dismissed 
on account of pregnancy. 


The claimant applied to the chairman of 
the court of referees for leave to appeal to 
the Umpire and it was granted for the 
following reasons: 

There is a principle of importance in- 
volved, viz: the availability of a claimant 
who has been dismissed on account of preg- 
nancy. I understand this is a matter of 
judgment on the part of an Employment 
Officer. The Court did not see the claimant 
until one month after she had been disquali- 
fied by the Employment Officer as unavail- 
able, and, naturally, her appearance had 
changed in that time. Also, the Court was 
much concerned by the fact that in some 
cases of dismissal on account of pregnancy, 
claims are allowed, whereas in others, where 
conditions appear similar, claims are not 
allowed. We feel that an ‘Umpire’ s decision 
in this case will clarify this matter. 


Conclusions: The question as to whether 
or not a claimant, dismissed on account 
of pregnancy, is available for work depends 
on the weight which must be given to a 
number of variable factors. 

These factors include the stage of the 
claimant’s pregnancy; the extent of her 
capability for work; her appearance as the 
result of pregnancy ; the nature of the work 
for which she is qualified; her intention 
and mental attitude towards accepting 
employment; and her domestic circum- 
stances. 

Each case should be judged on its own 
merits in accordance with reason and 
certain fundamental principles established 
by the Umpire. 

In the present case, the outweighing 
factor was the claimant’s advanced stage of 
pregnancy (nearly seven months). 

To quote from a _ previous decision 
(CU-B 1023), which deals also with the 
case of a pregnant woman: “It is very 
doubtful that any employer would have 
hired her knowing that she would have 
been available for a short period of time 
only during which it is altogether likely 
that her capability for work would have 
been affected.” 

Under the circumstances, it was rightly 
held that she was not available for work 
within the meaning of the Act and the 
appeal is dismissed. 


Decision CU-B 1194, December 5, 1955 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant, 
who was married on March 19, 1954, filed 
an initial application (postal) for benefit 
on March 7, 1955, with the local office of 
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the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
in Brandon, Man., and stated that she had 
worked as a stenographer for the Depart- 
ment of National Defence (Army) in 
Winnipeg, Man., from August 1953 to 
March 4, 1955, when she resigned in order 
to reside with her husband who was 
stationed at Rivers, Man. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from receipt of benefit from 
March 7, 1955 to March 19, 1956, inclusive, 
because, in his opinion, she had failed to 
establish that she could satisfy any one 
of the conditions stipulated in Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Regulation 137 (previously 
Benefit Regulation 5A). 


In her appeal to a court of referees, she 
stated that as a female employee of the 
Civil Service Commission and because of 
its regulations, she was required to resign 
her position on March 19, 1954, due to her 
marriage on that date. She contended that, 
as she was re-engaged by the Civil Service 
Commission on March 20, 1954, as a 
married woman and had continued in her 
employment for at least 60 days since the 
date of her first separation following her 
marriage, she had satisfied one of the 
conditions of Regulation 137. 


The court of referees heard the case in 
Brandon, Man., on May 4, 1955. The 
claimant was not present at the hearing 
but was represented by her husband. The 
court upheld the decision of the insurance 
officer by a unanimous finding, which reads: 

It is the opinion of this Court that in 
view of the Umpire’s Decision rendered in 
CU-B 832, this Court has no alternative but 
to consider that on March 19, 1954, when 
(the claimant) was required to resign from 
the Civil Service Commission, this did not 
constitute a separation from employment but 
was merely a rearrangement of the condi- 
tions under which she was employed. . (The 
claimant’s husband), on being questioned, 
stated that to his knowledge his wife, who 
was employed on a temporary basis both 
before and after her marriage, did not lose 
or gain any benefits as a result of the 
marriage. It would appear that the only 
difference in (the claimant’s) status with 
her employer after her marriage was one of 
classification. 


With the permission of the chairman of 
the court, the claimant, on May 21, 1955, 
appealed to the Umpire on the following 
erounds: 


The case at hand begs the meaning of 
the term “separation from employment”’. 
Since the regulations and orders of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission do not 
contain a positive and constructive definition 
of the aforementioned term, the Court did 
not pass a valued judgment of the case on 
its own merits but instead resorted to the 
doctrine of precedence. 


The appellant is not entirely satisfied that 
CU-B 832 is a suitable precedent in that, 
among other reasons, it appears to be more 
concerned with questions of status and social 
welfare rather than the termination of a 
contractual relationship. Moreover, CU-B 
832 does not elucidate the point of law in 
question, that is, “What is separation from 
employment?” 

Even if CU-B 832 is upheld as a suitable 
precedent, there is considerable doubt that 
the learned Umpire gave due consideration 
to all the implications of his decision. For 
example, a female employee having knowl- 
edge of this ruling and entertaining thoughts 
of matrimony but wishing continued employ- 
ment for an unknown period would be 
tempted to change employers thus causing 
an unnecessary turnover of staff in commerce 
and industry. Undoubtedly other examples 
of hardship and abuse could be cited. 
Surely it must seem reasonable that a 
resignation, by its very nature, terminates 
a contractual relationship and thereby con- 
summates a separation from employment. 
The Insurance Officer conceded that, upon 
resignation, had the appellant negotiated a 
contract of service with another employer 
she would have qualified under Benefit 
Regulation 54. What then does it matter 
that she negotiated with the same employer 
on the same terms? There is no real differ- 
ence in principle. 


On May 27, 1955, the regional claims 
officer wrote to the Department of National 
Defence requesting information as to 
whether it considered “the claimant as 
separated from employment on March 19 
and re-engaged on March 20, or...simply 


re-assigned to the same _ position on 
March 20”. 


The employer replied on May 30, 1955, 
as follows: 


(The claimant) was, on the date of her 
marriage, March 19, 1954, re-assigned from 
the position she held as a single person to 
the same position but under her married 
name, with no break in service. 


On June 21, 1955, the claimant sub- 
mitted, through the local office, a further 
statement of observation and _ representa- 
tions for consideration by the Umpire, 
which reads, in part, as follows: 

The case seems to hinge on the meaning 
of the term “separation from employment”. 


Since the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion does not have an adequate definition 


of the term, we must utilize the concept of 
“a reasonable man”. Now it seems reason- 
able that employment, among other things, 
constitutes a contractual relationship between 
an employer and an employee. It also 
seems reasonable that a resignation sub- 
mitted by the employee serves such a con- 
tractual relationship and employment ceases 
to exist. In all right reason the employee 
can be said to be separated from employ- 
ment and is free to negotiate with other 
prospective employers or to re-negotiate with 
her former employer. In the terminology of 
her former employer she was said to have 
been re-assigned following resignation. I 
submit that this re-assignment constitutes a 
new contract of service following separation 
from employment notwithstanding the fact 
that there was no break in service. 


Conclusions: The decisions of the Umpire 
form the case law of unemployment insur- 
ance and, as such, are binding on insurance 
officers and courts of referees. 

The court of referees in the present case, 
therefore, rightly “resorted to” the pre- 
cedent laid down by my predecessor in 
decision CU-B 832. This precedent was 
subsequently reaffirmed in decisions CU-Bs 
1015 and 1163. 

In determining claims for benefit, the 
statutory authorities follow strictly the 
words of the Act and the regulations there- 
under, which words must be construed 
according to their natural and ordinary 
sense. 

The words “separation from employ- 
ment” in Regulation 137(1)(a), given their 
natural and ordinary sense, mean an actual 
and physical separation from the employ- 
ment and not merely a change in the terms 
of the contract of service (including fixity 
of tenure). 

The claimant, whose actual and physical 
separation from the employment in which 
she was engaged at the time of her 
marriage took place three days before she 
filed her claim for benefit, does not meet, 
therefore, the requirement of Regulation 
137(1)(a) and the appeal is dismissed. 


At the end of 1954, average annual salaries and wages in the transportation division 
of Canadian railways were highest for road passenger engineers and motormen, at $6,813; 
road passenger conductors, at $5,926; yard engineers and motormen, at $5,675; road 
freight conductors, at $5,617; road passenger firemen and helpers, at $5,533; train despatchers 
and traffic supervisors, at $5,477; road freight engineers and motormen, at $5,282; yard 
conductors and yard foremen, at $5,040; and yardmasters and assistants, at $5,004. 


—Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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Labour Co: 


im Federal Governm nt Contracts 






Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during November 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During November the Department of Labour prepared 130 wage schedules for 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Govern- 
ment and its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 176 contracts in these 
categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that:— 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the “Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in November for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows:— 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Construction (1951) Limited.......... 4 $ 67,741.00 
Defence Production eels) se ee eee eee 207 2,783,977 .00 
Post) Oiee.. Seb aeu eee eens eee 9 41,832.73 
ReGiVigh: s 2A Gahe ge saa Or eae mere 2 1,599.00 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that:— 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen, and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
or, if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(ec) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination. ) 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour wage schedules are thereupon included 


legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to seeure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 


The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 


which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 
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with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 


Fair Wages. and Hours of Labour legis-  — 


lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Wage Claims Received and Payments made during November 


During November the sum of $3,868.72 was collected from nine employers who had 
failed to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. 
This amount has been or will be distributed to the 75 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during November 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Lennoxville Que: J A Verret Ltee, completion of interior of piggery, installation of equip- 
ment, etc. Near Pipestone Man: Pearen Construction Co, construction of dykes along 
Pipestone Creek, Pipestone-Oak Lake Project. Near Portage la Prairie Man: George 
McLean Jr, construction of cutoffs on Assiniboine River. Between Portage la Prairie & 
Winnipeg Man: John Lysenko, construction of dykes along Assiniboine River. Near 
The Pas Man: J S Quinn Construction Co Ltd, construction of ditch in Pasquia area, 
Saskatchewan River Reclamation Project. Buffalo Pound Lake Sask: Piggott Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of canal & appurtenant works. Near Lethbridge Alta: Shannon 
Construction (Alberta) Ltd, construction of earthfill dam, channel, dyking, road diversion 
& timber bridge, St Mary Project. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
Montreal Que: J R Grondin Ltee, *storm sewer work, Benny Farm. Valcartier Que: 
Massicotte & Fils Ltd, construction of sewer & water systems & roads. Ajax Ont: K J 
Beamish Construction Co Ltd, construction of roads & sidewalks. Barriefield Ont: EP A 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of housing units & walks. Trenton Ont: Borgstrom 
Bros Ltd, site improvement & planting. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Goose Bay Labrador: Terminal Con- stores bldg, roads & outside services. 


struction Co Ltd, construction of various 
bldgs, roads, etc. Bedford Basin N SBS: 


Fundy Construction Co Ltd, construction ~ 


of magazines, RCNAD. 4Halifax N S: 
Modern Construction Ltd, construction of 
seaward defence bldg; Terminal Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of sports field, 
Windsor Park; Fundy Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of QM & technical stores 
bldg & outside services, Windsor Park; 
Cameron Contracting Ltd, construction of 
steam distribution system (Stage 1), 
Willow Park; Foundation Maritime Ltd, 
construction of foundation piling for out- 
side fitters & machine shop. Camp Gage- 
town N B: Dominion Structural Steel Ltd, 
supply, fabrication & erection of structural 
steel for detention barracks; R E Stewart 
Construction Corp, construction of junior 
ranks clubs; Dominion Structural Steel Ltd, 
supply, fabrication & erection of structural 
steel & steel joists for P T bldg; Atlas 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of detail 
issue supply depot; Atlas Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of theatre; 
Construction (1955) Ltd, construction of 
forestry headquarters bldgs. Bagotville 
Que: Provincial Engineering Ltd, rehabili- 
tation of underground steam distribution 
system, RCAF Station. Longue Pointe 
Que: Walter G Hunt Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of return stores bldg, inflammable 


Diamond 


St. Hubert Que: Gerard Sicotte Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of C E bldg & 
outside services, RCAF Station. St Johns 
Que: Terminal Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction & landscaping of sports fields & 
surrounding areas, CMR; A Janin & Co 
Ltd, construction of physical & recreational 
training bldg, CMR. Valcartier Que: 
Freres Jobin Inc, construction of junior 
ranks club; Beaudet & Fils Enr, construc- 
tion of concrete firing bay blast walls, 
CARDE. Val d’Or Que: Raymond Bour- 
beau, grading, seeding & sodding, RCAF 
Station. Vzlle La Salle Que: Allied Build- 
ing Services Ltd, cleaning & repointing of 
exterior masonry. Barriefield Ont: McKay- 
Cocker Ltd, construction of mess; M 
Sullivan & Son Ltd, construction of 
officers’ quarters; H J McFarland Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of roads, 
installation of water & sewer services, 
grading. Camp Borden Ont: Shalamar 
Gardens Ltd, grading, seeding & sodding; 
Barclay Construction Ltd, construction of 
barrack block & outside services; Hughes 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of garage 
& outside services. Long Branch Ont: 
Matthew L Carroll (Ontario) Ltd, con- 
struction of return stores bldg & outside 
services. London Ont: Ellis-Don Ltd, con- 
struction of junior ranks club, Wolseley 
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Barracks; McKay-Cocker Construction Ltd, 
construction of officers’ messes, conversion 
of existing boiler rooms & installation of 
underground steam lines. Uplands Ont: 
Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, construction 
of sewers, drains & watermains. Camp 
Shilo Man: Claydon Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of sgts’ mess & quarters; Maple Leaf 
Construction Ltd, asphalt surfacing & seal 
coating of roads. Calgary Alta: Burns & 
Dutton Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of barrack blocks & mess, 
Sarcee Camp. Cold Lake Alta: Poole 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
armament bldg, stage 1 & 2; Poole Con- 
struction Co Ltd, revisions to trainer bldg; 
Foster Wheeler Ltd, conversion of central 


heating plant from gas to oil burning fuel. 
Edmonton Alta: Bennett & White (Alberta) 
Ltd, construction of WO’s & sgts’ messes, 
Griesbach Barracks; Burns & Dutton Con- 
crete & Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of officers’ messes, Griesbach Barracks; 
Christensen & Macdonald Ltd, construc- 
tion of QM & technical stores bldgs & 
outside services, Griesbach Barracks. Pen- 
hold Alta: International Water Supply 
Ltd, *exploratory well drilling, RCAF 
Station. Chilliwack B C: Smith Bros & 
Wilson Ltd, construction of RCE office, 
stores & workshop & outside services. 
Comox B C: A & B Construction Co Lid, 
installation of concrete aeration tank, etc, 
sewage disposal plant, RCAF Station. 


Building and Maintenance 


Goose Bay Labrador: Terminal Con- 
struction Co Ltd, replacement of windows 
& other work in Control Tower, RCAF 


Station. Aldershot N S: Cameron Con- 
tracting Ltd, revisions to water supply 
system & pumphouse. Amherst N S: 
Rayworth Electrical Service, rewiring & 
relighting, armoury. Greenwood N 8S: 
Municipal Spraying & Contracting Ltd, 
patching & resurfacing of PMQ roads. 


Halifax N 8S: Standard Paving Maritime 
Ltd, construction of parking area, Willow 
Park. Sydney N S: Municipal Ready 
Mix Ltd, paving of perimeter. road, 
Victoria Park. Montreal Que: Colt Con- 
tracting Co Ltd, cleaning, repointing, 
repairs & waterproofing of exterior masonry 
«& brickwork, 4185 Cote des Neiges Road. 
Valcartier Que: Artistic Painting & Deco- 
rating Contractors, interior & exterior 
painting of PMQs; Brant Construction Co 
Ltd, clearing & grubbing of various areas. 


Valleyfield Que: Frank’s Contracting Co 
Ltd, installation of insulation & siding, 
drill hall. Brantford Ont: Tarry Construc- 
tion Co, renovations to armoury. Downs- 
view Ont: Wm Little, supply & erection 
of chain link security fence, RCAF Station. 
Hagersville Ont: Black Top Paving Co, 
construction of hardstanding area No l, 
Stock Vehicle Park. Picton Ont: Geo A 
Crowe, landscaping, Military Camp. Mac- 
Donald Man: Norman H Woods & Assoc 
Ltd, treatment of mounds «& flat areas, 
explosive storage bldg, RCAF Station. 
Rivers Man: Norman H Woods & Assoc 
Ltd, treatment of mounds «& flat areas, 
explosive storage bldg, RCAF Station. 
Prince Albert Sask: Horne Construction, 
installation of tile flooring in drill hall, 
Armoury. Cold Lake Alta: Young Elec- 
tric Ltd, provision of power to GCA hard- 
stands. Vancouver B C: James T Doyle 
Ltd, cleaning, repointing & repairs, Beatty 
Street Armoury. 


Department of Defence Production 
(October Report) 


Dartmouth N S: Northern Roofing & 
Metal Workers Ltd, replacement of tar 


& gravel roofing on bldgs, RCNAD; 
Cosgrove Bros Ltd, exterior & interior 
painting of hangers, RCN Air Station. 


Halifax N S: Parker Bros Ltd, exterior 
painting of PMQs, RCAF Station, Beaver 
Bank. Sydney N S: Municipal Ready Mix 
Ltd, paving of parade square, Victoria 
Park. Montreal Que: A Faustin Co Ltd, 
installation of aluminum sash _ windows, 
Canadian Grenadier Guards Armoury. 
Quebec Que: Allied Building Services Ltd, 
cleaning & repointing of bldg, AC & W U 
(Aux) Sqdn. St Jean Que: Lord & 
Burnham Co Ltd, construction of green- 
house range, CMR; J R Theberge Enrg, 
removal of snow, CMR. Three Rivers 
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(ue: La Pepiniere des Laurentides,, prop- 
erty improvements. Valcartier Que: C 
Jobin Ltd, erection of extension to loading 
platform at bldgs 6 & 7. Camp Borden 
Ont: Willard & Bluj, exterior painting of 
PMQs, RCAF Station; Nap Beauchamp 
Construction Co, construction of workshop, 
RCAF Station. Kingston Ont: Colt Con- 
tracting Co Ltd, cleaning, repairing & 
repointing of masonry, Roselawn House. 
London Ont: Towland Construction Co 
Ltd, repairs to concrete aprons, RCAF 
Station. Toronto Ont: Chas Marchant, 
repairing, replastering &. painting, Fort 
York Armoury. Trenton Ont: H J 
McFarland Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of addition to photographic bldg, 
RCAF Station; Canada Barrels & Kegs 


Ltd, installation of storage tank, #6 Repair 
Depot, RCAF Station. Shilo Man: Maple 
Leaf Construction Ltd, construction of 
asphalt roads & seal coating of roads; 
Veterans’ Construction Ltd, crushing, 
handling & hauling of gravel, #21 Works 
Coy, RCE. Winnipeg Man: Dominion 
Steel & Coal Corp Ltd, installation of 
chain link fence, Fort Osborne Barracks. 
Dundurn Sask: Myers Construction Co 
Ltd, installation of water lines. Calgary 
Alta: F Neilson & Son, repairing of 


roofs, #11 Supply Depot. Clareholm Alta: 
Les Cookshaw, painting of hangers, 
RCAF Station. Penhold Alta: Canadian 
Pacific Railway Co, relocation & grading 
of railroad spur, RCAF Station. Wain- 
wright Alta: J M King Construction 
Co Ltd, loading, hauling & spreading 
of clay; McCready Johannson Lid, re- 
Toone Jol pldgs.-wigmicans. BOO swr 
Devlin & Co Ltd, sealing & water- 
proofing exterior surfaces of  bldgs, 
RCNAD. 


National Harbours Board 


Halifax Harbour N 8: McDonald Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of office & 
hot room bldg, shed 27. Montreal Harbour 
Que: The Foundation Co of Canada Ltd, 
construction of wharf extension, Sections 
58-61; Anglin-Norcross (Quebec) Ltd, con- 
struction of extension to transit shed 40; 
The Foundation Co of Canada Ltd, con- 


struction of approach walls & ramps, Pie 
IX Subway. Prescott Ont: Dennisteel 
Corporation Ltd, installation of exits & fire 
escapes at Elevator. Vancouver Harbour 
BC: J T Devlin & Co Ltd, repairs to 
bin walls, Elevator No 1 Annex & Elevator 
No 38; Commonwealth Construction Co 
Ltd, rehabilitation of Elevator No 2. 


Department of Public Works 


Bonavista Nfld: Cabot Construction & 


Supplies Ltd, general improvements to 
grounds, federal bldg; Colonial Con- 
struction Co Ltd, installation of catch 


basins & fencing. Harbour Grace Nfld: 
Saunders, Howell & Co Ltd, construction 
of RCMP detachment quarters., Port 
Union Nfld: Fishermen’s Union ‘Trading 
Co, construction of post office bldg. 
Arisaig N 8S: Chisholm Construction Co 
Ltd, wharf repairs. L’Archeveque N SBS: 
MacDonald, MacDonald, MacDonald & 
MacDonald, construction of groyne. Nyanza 
N S: Campbell & MclIsaac, wharf repairs 
& extension. Sydney N S: Kenney Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of public 
bldg. North Sydney N S: North Sydney 
Marine Railway Co Ltd, “*repairs & 
renewals to scow “PWD No __ 166”. 
Tatamagouche N 8S: R T Morrison Co, 
construction of public bldg. Chatham N B: 
Modern Construction Ltd, construction of 
federal bldg. Emily’s Point (Little 
Shemogue) N B: J W McMulkin & Son 
Ltd, construction of wharf. Fredericton 
N B: M F Schurman Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of garage, Science Service Laboratory. 
St Stephen N B: Modern Construction Ltd, 
construction of Customs & Immigration 
bldgs. Woodward’s Cove N B: Diamond 
Construction (1955) Ltd, repairs to break- 
water extension. Bonaventure Que: Dimock 
& McLellan Reg’d, *dredging. Grosse Ile 
Que: J P A Normand Ine, wharf recon- 
struction. Riviere Caplan Que: Bert 
Dimock, *dredging. Quebec Que: Royal- 
mount Construction Ltd, reconstruction & 
extension, Queen’s wharf. Ste Angele de 
Laval Que: Regional Asphalt Ltd, wharf 


improvements (bituminous concrete pave- 
ment). Sainte - Marie-de-Beauce Que: 
Giguere & L P Lacroix, addition & alter- 
ations to public bldg. Sept Iles Que: Les 
Constructions du St Laurent Ltee, rectifica- 
tion work. Sorel Que: Lucien Lachapelle, 
reconstruction of icebreakers. Atzkokan 
Ont: F W Sawatzky Ltd, construction of 
post office bldg. Bowmanville Ont: 
Bradford-Hoshal Assoe Ltd, construction of 
federal bldg. Colchester Ont: Dean Con- 
struction Co Ltd, extension to breakwater. 
Invely Ont: Carrington Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of public bldg. Ottawa 


Ont: George Cashman Ltd, addition «& 
alterations to Animal Husbandry Bldg, 
Central Experimental Farm; Leopold 


Beaudoin Construction Ltd, construction of 
bldgs for Geodetic Observatory & Magnetic 
Testing Laboratory, Central Experimental 
Farm; C Howard Simpkin Ltd, construc- 
tion of electrical substation «& installation 
of underground cable, Parliament Bldgs; 
Steel Equipment Co Ltd, installation of 
shelves & cleaning tables, Archives storage 
bldg, Tunney’s Pasture. Owen Sound Ont: 
Thomas Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of federal bldg. Pigeon River Ont: Alex 
Zoldy, construction of pumphouse & in- 
stallation of water pipe. Port Colborne 
Ont: Intrusion-Prepakt Ltd, repairs to west 
breakwater & headblock. Sombra Ont: 
Russell Construction Ltd, wharf repairs & 
improvements. Tilbury Ont: Dean Con- 
struction Co Ltd, addition & alterations to 
public bldg. Toronto Ont: The Cementa- 
tion Co (Canada) Ltd, harbour repairs & 
improvements. Lynn Lake Man: W C 
Wells Construction Co Ltd, construction 
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of federal bldg. Unity Sask: Shoquist Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of public bldg. 
Edmonton Alta: Poole Construction Co 
Ltd, relocation of & alterations to Units 
6, 7 & 8, Charles Camsell Hospital. Alert 
Bay B C: L K Creelman Co Ltd, float 
renewal. Castlegar BC: Columbia Builders 
Ltd, construction of public bldg. Hope 
Bay B C: Pacific Pile Driving Co Ltd, 


approach & float renewal. New West- 
minster B C; Fraser River Pile Driving 
Co, repairs to Fisheries Station. New 
Westminster (Annacis Slough) B C: 
Pacific Pile Driving Co Ltd, construction 
of wharf. Nootka B C: West Coast 
Ventures Ltd, wharf repairs. Robson East 
B C: Donish & Wadds Contractors, wharf 
reconstruction. ; 


St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Lachine Section Que: Northern Construction Co & J W Stewart Ltd, excavation of 
channel, Station 752 + 00 to 900 + 00 & construction of dyke, Station 710 + 00 to 


900 -++ 00. 


Department of Transport 


Goose Bay Labrador: Terminal Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of dwellings. 
Gander Nfld: Concrete Products (Nfld) 
Ltd, construction of access road; Kenney 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
Terminal bldg. Charlottetown P E T: 
Dickies Radio & Electrical Co Ltd, in- 
stallation of runway lights. Dartmouth 
N 8: Trynor Construction Co Ltd, addi- 
tional airport development. Halifax N S: 
Diamond Construction (1955) Ltd, addi- 
tional airport development. Sydney N BS: 
M R Chappell, construction of radio 
beacon bldg & related work. Sydney South 
Bar N S: Maritime Builders Ltd, construc- 
tion of concrete pier & fog alarm bldg. 


Ancienne Lorette Que: Emile Frenette 
Ltee, construction of Terminal bldg. 
Cartierville Que: Lewis Bros’ Asphalt 


Paving Ltd, construction of connecting 
taxiway at airport. Lachine Que: Steel 
Structure & Services Ltd, widening of road- 
way & installation of sidewalk over bridges, 
Lachine Canal. Quebec Que: Davie Ship- 
building Co Ltd, *construction of ice- 
breaker, lighthouse supply & buoy vessel. 
Seven Islands Que: H J O’Connell Ltd, 
rehabilitation of water supply system. 
Malton Ont: McKay-Cocker Construction 
Ltd, alterations & extension to apron bldg. 
Winnipeg Man: Bird Construction Co Ltd, 
reconstruction of hangar aprons. Yorkton 
Sask: General Gravel Surfacing Co Ltd, 
additional airport development. Grande 
Prairie Alta: P W Graham & Sons Ltd, 
construction of dwellings & related work. 
Smithers B C; Bovill & Hann, construc- 
tion of dwelling. 





Housing Butlt in October 
Sets New Reeord: 17,365 


Canadian builders completed a record 
month’s total of 17,365 new dwelling units 
last October—33 per cent more than a year 
earlier—to boost total completions in the 
first ten months of 1955 to 101,242 units. 
This was a gain of 28 per cent over the 
79,327 completed to the end of October 
in 1954. 

October starts were also up a sharp 41 
per cent to 18,491 from 13,097 in 1954, 
raising the total of units started in the ten- 
month period by 25 per cent, to 121,118 
from 97,424 the previous year. 

At the end of October 1955 there were 
89,219 units under construction, 13,763 or 
18 per cent more than on the same date 
in 1954. 
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U.S. Housing Starts 
Decline in October 


Non-farm housing starts in the United 
States declined to 107,000 units in October, 
the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
announced. The 5-per-cent decrease between 
September and October was about as 
expected for the time of year. 


Starts in October were within 4 per cent 
of the record for the month set in 1954 
and bring the total for the first ten months 
of 1955 to more than 1,161,000 units. This 
is second only to the ten-month record of 
1,215,000 starts in 1950. 

The 106,600 privately-owned units started 
in October represent a seasonally adjusted 
annual rate of 1,242,000 units, about the 
same as the 1,230,000 adjusted rate in 
September. 


S 





es, Hours and 
Conditions 


Working Conditions in Motor Vehicles 
and Parts Industries, April 1955 


Five-day, 40-hour week predominates: nine-tenths of workers in these 


industries are in establishments on this schedule. 


Almost half the 


establishments (but only 10% of the workers) work more than 40 hours 


The five-day, 40-hour week is the pre- 
dominant arrangement of working hours in 
the motor vehicles and motor vehicle parts 
and accessories industries, according to the 
latest annual survey of working condi- 
tions. Nine-tenths of the workers in these 
industries are in establishments which have 
a normal work week of 40 hours. How- 
ever, almost half of the establishments in 
the two industries work more than 40 hours, 
although these are smaller establishments 
and employ only 10 per cent of the workers. 

The survey, made in April 1955 by the 
Economics and Research Branch, covered 
83 establishments employing 49,053 plant 
workers. Seventeen of the reporting estab- 
lishments with 32,529 of the employees are 
in the motor vehicles industry, and the 
remainder, 66 plants with 16,524 employees, 
are in the motor vehicle parts and acces- 
sories industry. Most of the establishments 
(65) and employees (48,233) are in Ontario. 

The survey dealt with such subjects as 
the standard work week, vacations with pay, 
paid statutory holidays, sickness absence 
provisions, pay practice and pension and 
insurance plans. A summary of the results 
is given in the accompanying table. 

The survey reveals considerable uni- 
formity of working conditions in the larger 
establishments in the industry, but greater 
variety in the practices followed in the 
smaller establishments. 


Standard Work Week—At April 1955, 
90 per cent of the plant workers covered 
in the survey were in establishments that 
reported 40 hours as the standard work 
week; the proportion was 93 per cent in 
the motor vehicles industry, and 84 per 
cent in motor vehicle parts and accessories. 
However, in terms of establishments, only 
55 per cent of those covered in the survey 
worked a 40-hour week; most of the 
remainder reported standard hours of 44 or 
45 per week. 


The five-day week was reported by all 
but 13 establishments. These 13 plants, 
however, employed less than 1 per cent 
of the total workers. 

Vacations With Pay—Ninety-five per 
cent of the surveyed workers were employed 
in establishments (68) that reported two 
weeks with pay after five years of service 
or less. The most common service require- 
ment for two weeks with pay is five years. 
More than one-half of the surveyed workers 
are in plants that reported this practice; 
more than one-third are in plants that call 
for only three years’ service. 

By industry, practically all of the 
employees in the motor vehicles industry 
are in establishments that require either 
three or five years’ service, with the greater 
number (more than one-half) in estab- 
lishments requiring the latter. In the 
motor vehicle parts and accessories industry 
about three-quarters of the employees are 
in establishments that require either of 
these two service requirements for two 
weeks’ vacation. More than one-half are 
in plants calling for five years of service. 
Almost 10 per cent of the employees in 
this latter industry are in plants which 
reported only a one-year service require- 
ment for two weeks with pay. 

Thirty-seven of the establishments, 
reporting for more than 90 per cent of the 
employees in the survey, had provisions 
for three weeks’ vacation with pay. Fifteen 
years is by far the most common service 
requirement. Almost 90 per cent of the 
employees in the motor vehicle industry 
are in plants reporting three weeks’ vaca- 
tion after 15 years of service and, in the 
motor vehicle parts and accessories indus- 
try, 70 per cent are in plants reporting this 
same practice. 

Four weeks with pay was reported by 
only three establishments, all in the motor 
vehicle parts and accessories industry, after 
service requirements of 15, 20 and 25 years 
respectively. 
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WORKING CONDITIONS OF NON-OFFICE EMPLOYEES IN THE MOTOR VEHICLE 
AND MOTOR VEHICLE PARTS AND ACCESSORIES INDUSTRIES, APRIL 1, 1955 











SUL VOy? COVELAPOh sens ts cet ences cote emer TcL ate Bia rote tesa cha tiehe Pete 


Standard Weekly Hours 


CLG at die lonty Beh Pe A ge BNE RR a EE ey LG Pe etn eee Rey HEA bes Sop NIRS ES oh 
OCT art Se es i a tae ee cy by A OR ok a in yo ero aS 


Ona Ds y Weeks, ne a caeasy Hue tatsaaiad ht Naan et - pad Re een hae aavaataasasape sea 


One Week with Pay 
Diss MUD etsh alo} cel eeicye Story ie ee Ne id Re oo eee, te RE eel ca Ee Le got 
Service motispecl hed. pod eeh comrade: acre ret artnet 


Two Weeks with Pay 
IN EGOr Se) VIC R AT PR ac eae ae tese ee cares trie iod tite ee tee fone NSE 2 2! stoner ticles ott eae Ole te 


Three Weeks with Pay 
Atter: el bp ViCar suit ee ieee Ceeene tas tN i rotenone To hast ehkcs = acie gear ec mace ts 


Other periods eamerctoee rector ae ee er esd les AOE oe eee 
RoursWeeksiwitiiBayrcoree a des ci ee ees Sees at eee ee 


NOT sc sneaker Cee eons chy eR CoN ols Sey Le eee 
W688 t han Ge eee 7 eee ee ee ee eee es es 9, 


IN OSE EORIN A TLOD es Nese re re ee ee een ee tes: AOE att EA ange aes 
Sickness Absence Provisions 


Wagesiorsalanyecontinlicd sansa ee beer eee cerns BR ee a Sond NOC 
Insurance plan or equivalent providing cash compensation...................... 
Combinatignol abovorseren occa ete eee eens eet. CU ene oo Sone (1 
IN @pROWSIONS EE hes ce ee ey Pty tee te ae LAC > cae ieee hnd RR GE 


INO mLOrMm a im See eet hea eee Ce ee ee rieaey ni Ee eda 


Frequency of Pay-Day 
Wiel ise sence ake ar oats Ae ee ee Ss AER ne Ao eee AGN PON cet Ay 
FIVEry’ 2 WEEKS as onmisct ch eerie. ce yee 28 Sees gate AEE | ee 
Twiceta amiontht (a hme bee aust te oteserk sees ce aoe ene ne so 


Oki etes C2 aes ee ee me ees ng Mirena ee eT ey ee en Te lal oi ey 


Method of Payment 
Biv Che Que: jana. eer eo2 es oe ees ee a ea 
as 


Pensionsp lan ses shu sicce ete Neat ate ae ae ae eee 
Groupilifelinsuraneessa nce ee eee ee ee ee 
Hospitalizations eel n tore aes Oe ee ere rane 9). See eee Sy eT 


(1) Practice not uniform for all employees. 
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Paid Statutory Holidays—Ninety-nine 
per cent of the workers in the survey are 
in 68 establishments stating that they gave 
six, seven or eight paid statutory holidays. 
Hight holidays were given by the largest 
number of establishments, but the workers 
in the survey were fairly evenly divided 
between six, seven and eight days. 


Sickness Absence Provisions— By far 
the most important sickness absence pro- 
vision is an insurance plan or equivalent. 
More than two-thirds of the establishments, 
employing more than three-quarters of the 
workers in the survey, provide for this type 
of cash compensation. By industry, it is 
found that almost three-quarters of the 
employees in the motor vehicle industry 
and about nine-tenths of the employees in 
the motor vehicle parts and accessories 
industry are employed in plants which have 
this type of protection. Almost 25 per 
cent of the workers in motor vehicles and 
five per cent of the workers in parts and 
accessories are in plants which have a 
combination insurance plan and continua- 
tion of wages and salaries. 


Pay Practice—The weekly pay day was 
the most commonly reported practice. Pay 
by cheque was the most common method 
of payment reported. More than 92 per 
cent of the workers in the survey are 
employed by establishments reporting this 
method of payment. 


Insurance and Health Plans—Group life 
insurance and medical benefit plans are 
found in all the larger establishments but 
are absent in a few of the smaller ones. 
Establishments reporting hospitalization 
and surgical benefit plans cover almost all 
of the employees in the survey, while those 
reporting the other types of medical benefit 
plan cover more than 90 per cent of the 
workers. In plans applying to plants 
employing about half the workers the 
employer pays the whole cost of the plan. 


Pension Plans—Pension plans occur less 
frequently, being found in establishments 
employing two-thirds of the workers in the 
survey. Only one-third of the establish- 
ments reported such plans. About 24,000 
workers are in plants where the employer 
pays the full cost of the pension premiums. 





Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, November 1955* 


There was little change in the number 
of man-days lost in work stoppages arising 
out of industrial disputes during the month 
compared with the previous month. In 
both periods, and in November 1954, the 
idleness was substantial. 

Three disputes were responsible for 90 
per cent of the time lost during the month. 
These involved: motor vehicles and parts, 
diesel locomotive, stove, refrigerator and 
air conditioning factory workers at London, 
Oshawa, St. Catharines, Toronto and 
Windsor, Ont.; aircraft factory workers at 
Downsview, Ont.; and wire and cable 
factory workers at Toronto, Ont. 

The issue of increased wages and related 
questions was a factor in 15 of the 24 
disputes in existence during November. Of 
the other stoppages, five arose over dis- 
missals, suspensions and layoffs, three over 
causes affecting conditions of work and 
one was a sympathy stoppage. 


Preliminary figures for November 1955 
show a total of 24 strikes and lockouts in 
existence, involving 21,296 workers, with a 
time loss of 379,200 man-days, compared 





*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at back of book. 


with 21 strikes and lockouts in October 
1955, with 23,368 workers involved and a 
loss of 378,760 days. In November 1954, 
there were 24 strikes and lockouts, 20,645 
workers involved and a loss of 326,843 days. 

For the first 11 months of 1955, prelim- 
inary figures show a total of 144 strikes 
and lockouts, involving 56,223 workers, with 
a time loss of 1,525,208 man-days. In the 
same period in 1954 there were 168 strikes 
and lockouts, 61,949 workers involved and 
a loss of 1,234,339 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in October and November 1955 
was 0:45 per cent of the estimated working 
time; November 1954, 0:39 per cent; the 
first 11 months of 1955, 0-17 per cent; and 
the first 11 months of 1954, 0-13 per cent. 

Of the 24 stoppages in existence during 
November, one was settled in favour of the 
workers, three in favour ‘of the employers, 
three were compromise settlements and five 
were indefinite in result, work being 
resumed pending final settlement. At the 
end of the month 12 disputes were still in 
existence. 
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(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in a footnote to Table 
G-1 nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions 
concerned have not declared terminated. 
Strikes and lockouts of this nature still in 
progress are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, 
Man., which began on November 8, 1945, 
and at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and 
Edmonton, Alta., on May 30, 1946; women’s 
clothing factory workers at Montreal, Que., 
on February 23, 1954; radio parts factory 
workers at Toronto, Ont., on November 1, 
1954; and lumber mill workers at Saint 
John, N.B., on May 26, 1955.) 


Other Countries 


(The latest information as to strikes and 
lockouts in various countries is given here 
from month to month. Statistics given in 
the annual review and in this article are 
taken from the government publications of 
the countries concerned or from the Inter- 
national Labour Office Year Book of Labour 
Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


According to the British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, the number of work 
stoppages in Great Britain and Northern 
Treland beginning in September 1955 was 
251 and 28 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 279 


during the month. In all stoppages of work 
in progress, 67,500 workers were involved 
and a time loss of 227,000 days caused. 

Of the 251 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work that began in September, 32, 
directly involving 7,500 workers, arose over 
demands for advances in wages, and 100, 
directly involving 13,800 workers, over other 
wage questions; six, directly involving 900 


workers, over questions as to working 
hours; 33, directly involving 17,900 
workers, over questions respecting the 


employment of particular classes or persons; 
73, directly involving 6,600 workers, over 
other questions respecting working arrange- 
ments; three, directly involving 3,000 
workers, over questions of trade union 
principles; and four, directly involving 4,700 
workers, were in support of workers in- 
volved in other disputes. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for October 1955 show 
400 work stoppages resulting from labour- 
management disputes beginning in the 
month, involving 225,000 workers. The 
time loss for all work stoppages in progress 
during the month was 2,600,000 man-days. 
Corresponding figures for September 1955 
were 400 stoppages involving 240,000 
workers and a loss of 2,800,000 days. 





Prices and the Cost of Living® 


Consumer Price Index, December 1, 1955 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
remained unchanged during the last quarter 
of 1955, standing at 116:9 for October, 
November and December. 


Between November 1 and December 1 
a decrease in foods was sufficient to offset 
increases 1n three of the four other group 
indexes. 


The food index declined 0°5 per cent 
from 113-0 to 112-4 as lower prices were 
recorded for eggs and all cuts of beef and 
pork, particularly pork loins. Substantially 
higher prices were reported for oranges, 
and slight increases for practically all fresh 
vegetables. 

An increase in the shelter index from 
180°6 to 131-0 was due to slight upward 
movements in rents, residential property 
taxes and repairs. An advance in the 
clothing index of 0:6 per cent to 108-5 





*See Tables F-1 and F-2 at back of book. 
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resulted almost entirely from higher prices 
for women’s fur coats. Household opera- 
tion moved from 116-5 to 116-6 as higher 
prices for coal, laundry, dry cleaning and 
shoe repairs more than offset lower prices 
for some household supplies and floor 
coverings. The other commodities and 
Services component was unchanged at 118-3. 
The index one year earlier (December 1, 
1954) was 116-6. Group indexes on that 
date were: food 112-6, shelter 128-2, cloth- 
ing 108-1, household operation 117-1 and 
other commodities and services 118-2. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, November 1955 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) for 
ten regional cities registered only slight 
changes between October 1 and November 
1, 1955; four moved lower, four were 
higher, and two remained unchanged. The 
maximum change recorded in any city was 
0-3 per cent, the Toronto index recording 
a decrease of that amount and the Winni- 
peg index a corresponding increase. 


(ndex 1949=100 
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Changes at group index levels were 
mixed, foods being the only group to show 
a relatively consistent movement from city 
to city. Food indexes decreased in eight 
of .the ten cities, declines ranging from 
0-1 per cent in Vancouver to 1:5 per cent 
in Toronto. Beef prices were fractionally 
lower in all cities except Edmonton and 
lower prices for pork were reported from 
all centres. Coffee prices were up in all 
ten cities. 


Shelter indexes advanced slightly in five 
cities and were unchanged in the other 
five. Clothing indexes were practically 
unchanged, moving no more than 0-1 per 
cent in any city, with four indexes up, two 
down, and four remaining the _ same. 
Household operation increased in Montreal 
and Toronto, largely as a result of higher 
coal prices, and in Vancouver following 
increases in homefurnishings. The decline 
in the Winnipeg index of other commodi- 
ties and services followed a decrease in the 
price of gasoline, while the higher indexes 
recorded for Ottawa, Toronto and 
Saskatoon-Regina were largely due to 
higher theatre admissions in these cities, 
except Regina, and sharply higher prices 
for men’s haircuts in Saskatoon. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between October 1 and November 
1 were as follows: Toronto —0:4 to 119-0; 
St. John’s —0-2 to 104-6;+ Saint John 
—0-2 to 117-6; Edmonton-Calgary —0:1 
to 115-1; Winnipeg +0:3 to 116:9; Mont- 





tOn base June 1951=100. 


1954 


1955 


1956 1957 


real +0:-1 to 117-1; Saskatoon-Regina 
+0-1 to 115-6; Vancouver +0-1 to 118-6. 
Halifax and Ottawa remained unchanged 
at 114-9 and 117-7 respectively. 


Wholesale Prices, November 1955 


The general wholesale price index (1935- 
39=100) rose to 220-7 for November, 0:3 
per cent above the October level of 220-0 
and 2-7 per cent above the November 1954 
level of 214-9. Six of the eight major 
groups advanced, one receded and one 
remained unchanged. 


Vegetable products moved up 0:5 per 
cent from 190:7 to 191-6, animal products 
down 1 per cent from 223-6 to 221°38. 
Fibres, textiles and _ textile products 
remained stationary at 226-1 while wood, 
wood products and paper climbed 1-5 per 
cent from 298-5 to 303-1. 

Iron and its products rose 0:2 per cent 
from 227-1 to 227:6, non-ferrous metals 
0-5 per cent from 199.5 to 200-5. Non- 
metallic minerals edged up 0-1 per cent 
from 176-3 to 176-4. 

Chemicals and allied products were 
slightly higher, rising 0-1 per cent from 
ifaw tOmlss 9: 


Canadian farm product prices at 
terminal markets remained practically 
unchanged between October and November, 
moving from 196-8 to 196-9. Field products 
rose 1 per cent from 151-7 to 153-2, the 
animal products index dropped 0-6 per cent 
from 241-9 to 240-5. 
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Residential building material prices 
were fractionally lower in November, at 
286:7 compared with 286-8 in October. 
There were price declines for fir dimension 
and western cedar siding but these were 
almost entirely offset by scattered minor 
increases in plumbing, heating, electrical 
equipment and insulation materials. 


Non-residential building materials 
(1949=100) changed from 125-9 to 126-0. 
Higher prices, chiefly for copper items and 
insulation materials, overbalanced decreases 
in fir lumber. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, November 1955 


The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49—100) edged upward one-tenth of 
1 per cent from mid-October to mid- 
November, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 


reported, rising from 114-9 to 115-0, the 
highest point reached in 1955 and the same 
as in August 1954. In November 1954 the 
index was 114-6. 

The November 1955 index was only 0:3 
per cent below the peak established in 
October 1958. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, September 1955 


The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices, compiled by the Ministry of Labour, 
jumped 0:7 per cent, from 112-5 to 118-2 
(Jan. 1952—100), between mid-August and 
mid-September 1955. The rise brought the 
index back to one-tenth of a point below 
the July reading. 

In mid-September 1954 the index was 
108-2. 
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Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed by making 
application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 


through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication 


desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the Lasour GAZETTE. 
List No. 89. 


Economic Conditions 


1. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 
Unitrep States oF AMERICA. COMMITTEE 
on Economic Pouicy. Can We Depression- 
Proof Our Economy? Report. Washing- 
ton, 1955. Pp. 28. 

This report “suggests appropriate private 


and business policies designed to fortify us 
against serious contractions of the economy”. 


2. Unitep Nations, EcoNoMIC AND 
SoctaL Councin. Report covering the 
Period from 7 August 1954 to 5 August 
1955. New York, 1955. Pp. 118. 


Education 


3. BLAUcH, Liuoyp Esioux, ed. EHduca- 
tion for the Professions. Washington, 
U.S) Ofice of) Educationja19555 Fepwsly7, 
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“Most of the chapters were originally 


published as articles in the Office of 
Education periodical Higher Education.” 
Cf. Preface. 

4. Hartmann, Heinz. EHducation for 
Business Leadership: The Role of the 
. German “Hochschulen” (universities). 


European Productivity Agency project 
No. 346. Paris, Organization for European 
Economic Co-operation, 1955. Pp. 116. 

A discussion of what West German 
universities can contribute to the education 
of young men to alleviate the shortage of 
trained executives in industry. <A_ study 
prepared for the Industrial Relations Center, 
University of Chicago. 


Employment Management 


5. Hunt, Arco W. A Realistic Appraisal 
of Employee Evaluation. Waco, Texas, 
School of Business, Baylor University, 1955. 
Pie 2: 


The author 
employees. 


discusses the rating of 


6. Miuus, Georrrey J. Incentives for the 


Clerical Worker. London, Incorporated 
Accountants’ Research Committee, 1954. 
Poms. 


A Paper presented at the Management 
Accounting Course at Balliol College, 
Oxford, in September 1954. 


7. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Pension Plans and Their Admin- 
istration by F. Beatrice Brower. New York, 
POD ee D.Dos 


8. Paterson, DoNALD GILDERSLEEVE. What 
Have We Learned in Twenty Years and 
Placement? Minneapolis, University of 
Minnesota, 1954. Pp. 16. 

This report was prepared for the Twelfth 
annual Industrial Relations Conference at 
the University of Minnesota, April 7, 1954. 
Abbreviated bibliographic history of per- 
sonnel testing and_ selection procedures. 
Pp. 4. A review of some of the literature 
on employee selection and ability tests. 


9. PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION, LIMITED. 
Training Operatives. The P.A. Analytical 
Method of Training. [London? 19557] 
Pip. 10. 


Describes a method for training workers. 


10. U.S. Crvit Service Commission. 
Evaluating Your Personnel Management. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1954, i.e. 1955. Pp. 88. 


11. U.S. DEPARTMENT oF THE ARMY. 
Promoting the Will to Work; Guide to 
Sound Management-Employee Relations. 
Washington, G.P.O.; 1955. Pp. 78: 


This pamphlet points out that “sound 
management-employee relations are  con- 
sidered essential to economical and efficient 
operations simply because it is possible to 
get a better day’s work from supervisors 
and employees alike when mutually satis- 
factory relationships exist among them.” 


Industrial Mobilization 


12. U.S. Conaress. JoINT COMMITTEE ON 
DEFENSE Propuction. Defense Production 
Act. Progress report No. 30. Washington, 
eE.O7 1955. Pp. 66: 

Hearing before the Joint Committee on 
Defense Production, Congress of the United 
States, Highty-Fourth Congress, First 
Session to hear Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, 
Director, Office of Defense Mobilization, on 
Progress of Defense Mobilization Program. 
April 15,°1950. 


13. U.S. Conaress. JoInt CoMMITTEE ON 
DEFENSE PropuctTIon. Defense Production 
Act. Progress report No. 31. Washington, 
(oP), 1955. Pp. 79: 

Hearing before the Joint Committee on 
Defense Production, Congress of the United 
States, EHighty-Fourth Congress, First 
Session, to hear Witnesses on the Activities 


of the Interior Department under the 
Defense Production Act. June 9, 1955. 


Industrial Relations 


14. Paterson, DoNALD GILDERSLEEVE. 
Professionalism in the Field of Industrial 
Relations. Minneapolis, University of 
Minnesota, 1948. Pp. 3. 


Speech delivered at Sixth annual Indus- 
trial Relations Conference, March 18, 19, 
1948, University of Minnesota. 


15. SwepisH EMpioyers’ CoNFEDERATION. 
Perspective of Labour Conditions in 
Sweden by Miriam G. Paleologue. Stock- 
holm, 1954. Pp. 52. 


iN survey of labour conditions and indus- 
trial relations in Sweden. 


16. ZacHariAH, K. A. Industrial Rela- 
tions and Personnel Problems, a Study with 
Particular Reference to Bombay. Bombay, 
Asia Publishing House, 1954. Pp. 207. 


Originally a_ thesis submitted to the 
Cee pe of Bombay for the degree of 
AL): 


Interviewing 

17. Group, Vernarp F:. Hmployment 
Interviewer. Peapack, N. J., Personnel 
Services, Inc., c1955. Pp. 6. 

18. MicHIGAN. UNIVERSITY. SURVEY 


ResearcH CENTER. Manual for Inter- 
viewers [of the Survey Research Center] 
Ann Arbor, University of Michigan, 1954. 
Pp. 130. 

Describes how to interview for various 


surveys sponsored by the Survey Research 
Center. 


Labour Organization 


19. INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERATION OF 
Free TrapE Unions. Another Hoax; an 
Exposure of the WFTU Charter of Trade 
Union Rights. Brussels, 1955. Pp. 40. 

The General Council of the World 
Federation of Trade Unions adopted the 
Charter of Trade Union Rights at a meet- 
ing in Warsaw in December 1954. This 
pamphlet contrasts the demands of the 
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A—Labour Force 





TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 22, 1955 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 






































eeiiele Man. 

a Canada Nfid. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. 

N.B. Alta 

The Labour Force 
BOtheS@xes a: beter core taeeaerosl ee aide ears 5,619 114 425 1,602 2,034 987 
Aoricultural ince cee a oer mere 780 rs Dill 160 210 329 
INon=Acriculturaleem a teten eerie 4,839 110 374 1,442 1,824 658 
IMGs leg Se ASM circ eamertctstens tae Siete Bore otemt aes te 4,339 95 335 1,242 1516 800 
Agrich tural pwadesc een ee 751 us 46 158 200 319 
INOnSAcriculGiralaeeneReeee ete 3,588 91 289 1,084 Poo 481 
Hem alles Sra 5 aoieaerer aiaccicle Siserers ola eee arenas 1,280 19 90 360 518 187 
A CTICULGUEA eae met terotisei meee eee cet 29 Ls © is 10 10 
INforea Vantec coccaugdamecaucaouce 1525) 19 85 358 508 itd 
BATT FA PERF certo cei cee ere an eee 5,619 114 425 1,602 2,034 987 
14=19 vearstee cetaceans 535 15 41 195 168 87 
20 24iveaTs yeaa eto rane 721 17 54 237 239 127 
2544 Wears wee cawrens oicee see eee 2,610 53 190 TO | * 956 454 
A564 Wears. oc eee tere eee mene ib as} 26 118 387 587 276 
Ga: yearstanduovernnuc: comic aoe 218 22 47 84 43 
Persons with Jobs 
ALMStatusiorOUD Senneterre emt aie 5,477 att 408 SIO) 1,989 972 
Biles, Boe eeet k | eae ie, ae eee ear 4,222 92 320 1,199 1,480 788 
HEI ALES aarserc tare esters oe oie arate ee Ona i200 19 88 351 509 184 
Agricultural spastic ete: eine 774 wy 50 159 208 328 
INon=A\cricultural sere et entere 4,703 107 358 1,391 iS GAsilt 644 
Paid Worketstanaynncwe hiner 4,279 93 319 1,261 1,641 587 
Miles. .= cutive te ceca acute cca tee 3,136 76 242 936 1,170 427 
Hemalesteanne, bein ee ee eeeenae 1,143 17 77 325 471 160 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
Both Sexes:..ccs cauiceerok Meee eae 142 > 17 52 45 15 
Persons not in the Labour Force / 

Both Sexes: ¥ cuca see eee eee ee eens 4,971 141 445 1,391 1,628 909 
Males): coat ac eect ae oe Ree 934 37 91 233 295 173 
Hemalés. See oe eh coe ee 4,037 104 354 1,158 1,333 736 


* Less than 10,000. 
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B.C. 


10 


457 
105 
352 


TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 
(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


























Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
Oct. 22, 1955 Sept. 17, 1955 Oct. 23, 1954 
Seeking Seeking Seeki 
Total Full-Time Total Full-Time Total Full-Time 
Work(2) Work(!) Work(!) 
, Lotal FOOMIN LOLs wOllcureninee eee nae 154 143 150 135 196 187 
Wathioutd ObSescn tees Perea ees ere: 142 132 138 125 180 173 
Winder demonbhin mene. kee. cope ec: 61 — 66 — 66 = 
i=; SyanaVoyiy datsin oe Wea Re eas oA ee 50 -- 40 — 60 = 
Hees ITVOIL DLA Sia lactose ave erage sat weet 14 _ 14 — 28 ae 
=a) sano os aa iolaeelnn pena en eeene 10 — 10 —_ 17 ~— 
p= Semon ths ses Sone eee ig — * = * = 
OS UN CeO Vielen a Antti ite ion ere eet — * = * = 
WRG EEE eins Oe See eae 12 11 12 10 16 14 
fe VAUTOUES eset At seeeee  ee e a bs * * * 4 
[DOA MOULS's. eh at ns oes eae 10 oy * * et * 
(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘‘Total’’ column. 
* Less than 10,000. 
’ 
B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
Source: Duminion Bureau of Statistics 
rach Utilities, 
as Transport-| Finance, Supple- 
Forestry, Manu- Construc- ation, | | Services, mentary T 
Fishing, facturing tion Communi- | (including Labour otal 
Trapping, cation, Govern- Income 
Mining Storage, ment) 
Trade 
1949—Average............. 49 214 47 169 147 a1 647 
1950—Average............. 55 231 47 180 156 24 693 
1951—Average............. 72 Dike, 52 208 178 28 810 
1959—Average............. 76 303 63 233 199 32 906 
1958—A verage............. 72 329 70 252 218 35 976 
1954—Average............. ee, 323 68 261 239 36 999 
1954—September........... 82 825 79 267 249 36 1,038 
Octobereos. see 84 323 83 269 249 36 1,044 
November........... 81 321 Hite 269 253 36 1,037 
December........... 78 325 71 269 253 36 1,032 
1955—January....... 71 318 60 257 250 35 991 
Hebrilatys ce ate 68 327 57 257 252 35 996 
IMarcliicke cs. coat 59 330 56 259 257 36 997 
ADT Ee Penne eae 59 336 63 266 253 36 1,013 
IM a Vere ss ce ah ane 69 340 72 273 258 37 1,049 
JUNCH ARE Seen eh yds 77 346 86 279 265 38 1,091 
ULV Bh cc clad hate. 80 346 86 283 260 38 1,093 
AUPUSEA.. «sash ie tet 81 353 92 282 261 39 1,108 
September........... 81 355 92 285 273 39 1,125 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


a 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At October 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,676,436. 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 =100). (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, (D.B.S.) 








Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 


Index Numbers Index Numbers 
—_——_—_______—__—__ | Average |—-——-———_-—__——__| Average 


Weekly 
; Aggregate] Average Aggregate] Average 
Employ- Weekly |Wagesand Wages and| Employ- Weekly |Wages and Wages and 


Payrolls | Salaries | "2aties | ment | payrolis | Salaries 


Year and Month 








$ $ 
1947—Average................. 95-7 80-7 84-2 36.19 97-2 80-4], 82-6 - 36.34 
1948—“Average......5...)..0505 99-7 93-2 93-2 40.06 100-1 92-6 92-5 40.67 
1949—Average................. 100-0 100-0 100-0 42.96 100-0 100-0 100-0 43.97 
1950— Averages mannan eer 101-5 106-0 104-4 44.84 100-9 106-2 105-1 46.21 
19DI—Averagze.. feo chet. snt 108-8 125-6 115-5 49.61 108-0 126-1 116-6 51.25 
1952—AVerage..s0. <0 cee ne 111-6 140:3 126-0 54.13 109:3 139-7 127-6 56.11 
1958—Average.:.............. 113-4 151-5 133-4 57.30 113-3 152-4 134-2 59.01 
1954—Average..........:...55. 109-9 151-3 137-1 58.88 107-7 150-0 138-6 60.94 
1952—Jan. US atin deo otic 109-4 128-0 117-4 50.42 104-4 123-2 117-9 51.82 
Feb. 1 trircas erate 107-4 132-7 123-8 53.19 105-3 132-6 125-9 55.35 
Mar. Lee rss 107-6 134-7 125-6 53.95 106-5 135-0 126-7 55.72 
Apr. diate oeg 107-5 135-5 126-4 54.32 107-0 137-7 128-6 56.55 
May erica 107-2 135-2 126-5 54.34 107°3 138-1 128-6 56.55 
June Lore 110-3 138-4 125-9 54.08 108-5 138-6 127-6 56 09 
July Di. ete 112-1 140-4 125-6 53.96 108-8 138-6 127-2 55.95 
Aug. 1 A Sic t 114-1 142-7 125-4 53.89 110-3 139-9 126-7 55.70 
Sept. Cle Seeiecay ah 115-2 145-8 127-0 54.55 112-8 144-7 128-2 56.35 
Oct. 1 116-4 148-9 128-3 55.12 114-2 148-3 129-8 57.09 
Nov. 1 116-2 150-1 129-5 55.65 113-6 149-1 131-1 57.65 
Dec. 1 116-1 151-3 130-6 56.12 113-5 151-0 133-0 58.46 
1953—Jan. LU rs Seem ieaerte 113-0 141-6 125:3 53.81 111-4 139-1 124-9 54.92 
Feb. 1 110°3 145-6 132-0 56.72 111-9 149-7 133-8 58 .82 
Mar. AL iis steht oeterte 110-0 147-0 133-6 57.40 112-7 151-9 134-8 59.25 
Apr. jee oa ero 110-0 146-7 133-4 57.33 112-9 152-6 135-2 59.43 
May 1 Ee ioe oR or 110-9 148-2 133-9 57.52 113-1 152-9 135-2 59.43 
June 1 112-4 151-5 134-4 57.72 113-4 154-0 135-2 59.43 
July cas a Absent pear 114-9 154-5 134-0 57.57 114-7 155-0 134-5 59.16 
Aug. VERA Geauga 115-6 155-3 133-9 57.52 114-4 153-9 134-0 58.93 
Sept 1 116-6 157-0 134-1 57.61 115-6 155-4 133-8 58.83 
Oct ree < Pesce 116-9 158-7 135-3 58.11 115-2 157-1 135-8 59.69 
Nov 1 115-9 157-4 135-3 58.14 113-1 155-0 136-4 59.98 
Dec 1 114-1 154-9 135- 58.13 110-9 152-8 137-1 60.29 
1954—Jan. 1 109-9 145-3 131-7 56.56 108-0 143-7 132-5 58.24 
Feb. 1 107-0 146-2 136-1 58.47 108-3 150-0 137-8 60.60 
Mar 1 106-6 147-6 137-8 59.22 108°3 151-2 139-0 61.13 
Apr LAE. ae eles 105-6 145-7 137-5 59.06 107-9 150-8 139-2 61.19 
May rien eS thom & eee 106-2 146-8 137-7 59.15 107°3 150-3 139-4 61.30 
June denier bras caret 109-0 148-9 136-0 58.42 107-7 149-0 137°7 60.54 
July 1 Rn eet at rae 111-7 153-9 137°3 58.98 108-8 151-7 138-7 60.99 
Aug. bce el aR ocr oP 112-3 155-4 137-7 59.17 108-0 150-9 138-9 61.07 
Sept 1 Wee sid t acute ge 112-9 155-5 137-2 58.93 108:3 150-8 138-4 60.87 
Oct. L ieseyere br erar ed 113-4 157-1 137-9 59.25 108-1 151-8 139-6 61.39 
Nov. 1 112-5 157-2 139-2 59.78 106:3 150-5 140-8 61.89 
Dec 1 112-1 156-2 138-7 59.59 105-4 149-7 141-2 62.07 
1955—Jan. USA 109-1 149-2 136-1 58.49 103-2 143-5 138-3 60.380 
Feb. We 105-8 148 140-0 60.15 103-6 148-2 142-2 62.53 
Mar 1 105-6 156-3 141-7 60.86 105-7 152-5 143-5 63.11 
Apr brace Gane 105:7 150-0 141-2 60.68 106-5 154-2 143-9 63 .28 
May UE ROS ba, Hee 107-4 153-1 141-9 60.96 107°3 156-6 145-1 63.81 
June Die MENS cree teen: 111-7 158-8 141-4 60.76 109-3 158-9 144-5 63.54 
July Lh ee ances 115-3 164-1 141-7 60.87 111-6 161-5 143-9 63 .28 
Aug URS ote Oo Hee ae 116-1 166-0 142-3 61.13 111-4 161-0 143-7 63.18 
Sept liseecn tmaeat. « 118-3 169-0 142-2 61.11 114-0 164-9 143-8 63 .24 
Oct. ASAE Geeky are: 118-3 170-0 143-1 61.46 113-2 165-7 145-5 63 .99 





1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation. (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 


insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants. business and reore- 
ational service.) 
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TABLE C-2._AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls (D.B.S.) 


Area 


(a) Provinces 


INGWLOUNCIANG Ate tte a cen ms ak sees cate andess 
Brine UC wer elslattdise seer c.c oe ce amieis-a vias he als Heres 
BN owes COLES oraeveicica mete ee se eae Aosta Peed wie 
IN Gy STUNS Wie kore comics oot e neers dak een cS ee 


SASKAT CHOW allem eta craetnes oe kite, ate ect Na weatavn aye saan cis 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................ 


OEY 6 Hiei han Me Re eae fas Ae Oe ee 


Civ elelier.6 060 dieie ee. sles e wai CSRS HOC Oe vee ceases veer 


“STRONG park bg aie eR a a eae gee oe 
Sherbrookower ee OPE eke: oa ate ond Oe eee ae 
FS TCOT RL VGIs eee Ce ee CE ae he oe eas laeae 
MO TUIMMONG VILL Os.c.ce Shah « os fo hie eh lod s bah se sees 
Montreal sans sekasce. gen fees < ok eS te ste 
Ottawa— Hull 
Peterborough 


ITAL WSe Se a wer PR ck) Phe es cee ee Ati. Sec 
Niagara, Ballstae soa ing hd ote is hv kitten ure sare 
SpeCatharinecseee: ke we mew soot ee oe P ERE cies 
BIE LOUD Oe etauk tn oi es eR erseMG oct oke DRYERS eincle bomen sachs agers 


Saree ee i Nocatee. foo Bh Sao Mom eS 
SAID SO LOR LATO es a ctoncite Sets. cue PAC M ee apne iets oe se 


Se ENN wb Md) ehhe MLE >, avs Fae elWel® ys wre lara bye eis ase 


@algary.? a5. oss. <. eA Ge GMin es ae oa 
RCO LOR es cane, 2 an RMT.) os ERR cs saath. 2. + 
Victoria 

















Average Weekly Wages and 
Salaries, in Dollars 


Oct. 1 
1955 


Sept. 1 
1955 





Oct. 1 
1954 


Employment 
Index Numbers 

Oct. 1 | Sept. 1) Oct. 1 

1955 1955 1954 
147-3 144-1 143-5 
122-6 123-6 120-6 
103-1 101-6 101°5 
110-9 111-4 102-0 
118-6 117-6 113-8 
116-8 117-0 111-8 
109-5 109-6 109-2 
124-0 126-3 123-6 
142-6 143-8 135-5 
120-2 121-8 112°6 
118-3 118-3 113-4 
129-6 131-7 121-8 
89-9 89-7 92-5 
115-1 113-0 114-0 
98-8 96-5 95:8 
112-6 112-5 115-5 
104-0 104-6 100-6 
110-4 111-2 108-6 
771 76:7 70-9 
117-0 115-8 111-9 
117-5 117-1 112-0 
93-4 96°6 94-3 
85-2 160-2 99-7 
143-5 146-0 149-2 
106-3 119-7 111-2 
124-0 122-3 120-5 
111-7 110-3 104-3 
87-0 84-4 83°7 
101-3 101-0 97-0 
109-2 109-4 102-9 
132-9 133-5 135-9 
113-5 114-6 111-2 
126-8 126-1 114-2 
105-0 92-5 83-0 
120-3 122-0 98-6 
112-7 114-5 109-9 
107-4 107-2 107-0 
118-7 119-1 119-6 
123-8 124-3 125-5 
165-3 165-5 155-6 
146-7 148-8 138-3 
111-9 113-6 104-8 
119-9 120-0 117-2 
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TABLE C-3._INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 


WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, (D.B.8.) 











Industry 


Metaliniinin ores ts ee paced eect aoe ca 
Gold Mi ee ae es nc eee a ee 
Otherimetal cs fee oe ke ee eee 


Oiland natiralioase ees een eer ce eee 
diay ates eae itll bee 2 <0 cee Ren ope MREMAR, Mt gary fe BREE Pete bak cn oer, 


Manufacturing 5.,.5. ees as eee ee ee 
MoodrAnNUsDEVCLAgeS sei ar: wth ei eee ent eee 
Meat pracductss aeccke ed potters cine em error: 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables..... 
Grainemilleprocductscee eee eee 
Bread and other bakery products............... 
IBISCUILSLaNdeCraCkKCrsam mn een terete een 
Distiledtancdym alt Liquors eee cert ee eee tee: 
Tobaceo and tobacco products.................... 
IROL eYs1e JoKEYOII (AIS. ) ddaae ade dunodderoduods veGusands. 
Jbeather proGucts e+ pe tesin: hr aicc eee ee 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................. 
Textile products (except clothing)................. 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............ 
Woollentgoods.t ieee ee Oe aoe eee 
SAMOS wranllesicinGl GU. gasbaecosargooadece 
Clothiner(textilevandsiur) seep 
Men’siclothino epee ccna ncce ani cee ee 
Womentsteloblin tres.) ici reer ae an eee 
Knit: £00dSiccrecrc er ae ee er Se eee 
Wood mroducts 22% be se cn cma co na en cee 
SE penoel jolkenaveever somwlllsy coc an ao csbcnbnssesonatos 
Furniture. . y hsie adh her ney Ue 
Other wood products. BE. oi SON AE Se 
Paper: PLOCU CES. cmt «ae Cee ne en Eee ee 
Pulpyandspsipenimnl|l seer ei eee eee 
Othempaper products: mater ere eterna 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 
Tronkanalsteelsprocluctsenccn saci einen ene: 
Mancenenieitaneayol Konus op adanenescececase save. 
Fabricated and structural steel................. 
Hlardwanerancdstoolsies eae see eee eee 
Heating and cooking appliances................. 
TTONMCASTINGSs eines se ee eee ae 
Machinery TMG se es Siac ive ae oe ae ee 
Primary iron and steel... -. s5kenae. Meee 
Sheetimetal products a. os ee ee eee 
Transportation equipment 
Aircrarcrand spanuser etter «nae ree ee Eee. 
Motorivehicless: Acciona Cee eee 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.............. 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............ 
Shipbuilding and repairing...................... 
Non-ferrous metal products......................- 
Aiminumi products eerie iiee one 
Brassiandicoppem products; eee eee 
SMM Mbay So HCL HTEMNbIN es anaeanocaangosgaoouvdenedac 
Electrical apparatus and supplies 
Non-metallic mineral products 
Clay products). cfsco co ee eee: 
Glassvand slass products ae eee neon 
Products of petroleum and coal 
(Chemcaleproducts neem en ante eee een eae 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations....... 
Aciaspaikalisvandisaltsesemcne cece an ene 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 


© 1w (88107 61/0) hig 6%) ete Catiow> Gilrbilin’ [elit 


CC Oe eC CC Carn 


Gonstruction en ore eee 


Builldingandestructinestet nee eaten 
Bw Ging os oe coe eee eee eee 
Hingineering: work seen ates see eee eee 

Highways, bridges and streets.................... 

Serville aoa cee EL Le ane 
Hotels and restaurants 


eee ee era e sete rte rere ese eeens 





Employment Index Numbers 


Octo! 


1955 


116-6 


119-7 

81-2 
155-6 
103-4 

67-8 
220°8 
143-3 








Sept. 1 
1955 








Oct. 1 
1954 











Average Weekly Wages and 
Salaries, in Dollars 


Oct. 1 
1955 








Sept. 1 
1955 





Oct. 1 
1954 
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Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom Statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 














QUE DECI INN ne HO acteess dees yt AGN Guts ote aoa 
VU ACen eds Mis ethan aa aial aa Bon ew aes 4 
IM TE NaT RO) OF, cM Coan”: aro 3.00 Bcd ate pa ieee ere 
SASIcat CMe Willie tei enni, cri Saye ah. wae ae eee, ake ee 
PAD er tah) Seem ah eee hen wees Mee so au Aare en sere see 
Britis Olu lias 2) meena tne ease icloes 


(4) Includes Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 
































Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
(in cents) 
Noe ily Sept. 1, Oct. 1, Mocs. i Sept. 1, Ooi 
1955 1955 1954 1955 195 195 
Saree 40-1 41-4 42-3 135-4 130-6 134-1 
Mod: 40-7 40-9 41-5 127-6 126-3 120-6 
oor 42-1 41-8 42-2 129-4 129-1 122-5 
cies 42-9 42-7 42-3 130-8 130-4 127-1 
ee 41-4 40-9 41-0 151-7 150-6 146-1 
bey: 40-4 40-2 40-5 138-5 137-4 135-1 
nore 39°5 39-9 39-6 153-0 152-0 146-5 
.a 39-0 40-3 40 +3 150-6 148-6 146-8 
Se 38-3 38-2 38-5 174-5 172-5 167-7 





Norte: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (D.B.8.) 
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TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 
Sourcz: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 

















Average Hours Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Earnings Wages 


Oct. 1|Sept.1/Oct. 1)Oct. 1)/Sept.1)Oct. 1;Oct. 1/Sept.1/Oct. 1 
1955 | 1955 | 1954 | 1955 | 1955 | 1954 | 1955 | 1955 | 1954 





Industry 











no. no. | no. | cts. | cts. | sets. $ $ $ 

IN RGat TY aRe thy a; OSD ERE A aa eee a eN IE hy os UE. oc 43-5| 43-2) 48-3] 161-8} 160-5} 157-0} 70.38) 69.34) 67.98 
Metal amining@ ei «dc es eels cule Oks tiaeecs. talon eta 44-4| 44-1] 44-4) 166-6} 164-9} 161-3] 73.97| 72.72) 71.62 
(EPONA eRe a © ra ann § ori MRP oR. cen th 46-0) 45-4) 46-1] 139-7] 189-0} 1387-6} 64.26) 63.11] 63.43 
Gtherwnetal e. sto semen see eae fener eee 43-7| 43-5] 48-4] 181-1] 178-7} 175-2) 79.14) 77.73) 76.04 
TEST LS ee eer ek cA A ein ss Seen <2 At gl, one 40-8} 40-7} 40-7] 156-1) 155-9) 153-5) 63.69} 63.45) 62.47 
(Clore Seles. | eet ah ae ee Ne We Sa I ORs nell «Mlk oie 39-6| 39-2] 40-4] 148-1] 147-5) 148-7) 58.65) 57.82] 60.07 
@illandinaturalcas oon.) sees > Lee or eeree 43-6} 44-3] 41-3] 173-4! 173-1] 168-3) 75.60) 76.68) 69.51 
NON THETA Somes eat totes ch aie atte Meet oe ero 44-6] 48-5) 44-0] 151-8} 150-4] 146-0) 67.70) 65.42) 64.24 
Manufacturing. . oa ac de chet bse ap nrdenesee oeeewedl e415] PAL 21 g4le 311448 S143" S e139 7 O0n09mooecol voce 
Food and beverages. Bh 5 rE RE IS cto aos 40-5} 42-0] 42-0} 121-6] 118-7| 114-9] 49.25) 49.85) 48.26 
Mest produGtss.0 sagen kena eae eee eee 40-0} 39-8} 40-0} 154-2) 152-9) 148-7) 61.68) 60.85) 59.48 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables......... 40-0} 45-1] 44-7} 95-1] 91-2) 89-8} 38.04] 41.13] 40.14 
Grainmilliproductsse. see «sees ase iene rete: 42-7} 48-4] 42-1] 140-1] 140-0] 186-8) 59.82) 60.76) 57.59 
Bread and other bakery products. S sins See oe 43-8} 43-6) 43-5] 110-3) 110-1] 104-5) 48.31] 48.00) 45.46 
Distilledsandemals liquorsiasy secre assent ..| 39-7| 39-9] 39-8] 163-1] 164-1) 155-6} 64.75] 65.48) 61.98 
Tobacco and tobacco epics Me eran ire Thora ee PN Rohe 41-8) 40-1} 40-3} 146-0} 145-5} 141-2) 61.03) 58.35} 56.90 
Rubber products. . Poel e hh oe es soe eaens!| 042-0 40 eR eral O15 0<3| al 28 i4be2 | soo om OUmoUlGlase: 
Leather products. . eee ta eae Mende oi Sint Aor d 40-9] 40-7) 38-7] 102-2} 101-7) 99-6) 41.80} 41.39] 38.55 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)..... vec cceesaeee.| 40-4) 40°41 37-6) 98-3) 97-8) 96-2) 39.71] 39.51) 36.17 
Textile products (except clothing).....................] 48:3} 42-5) 42-7) 112-1) 111-8] 109-6) 48.54) 47.52] 46.80 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................} 42:4) 41-4) 40-6) 113-0] 113-7) 111-5} 47.91) 47.07) 45.27 
Woollen goods.. eee e ec cseveeucecereseees| 48-81 43-3] 44-0] 105-7] 104-8) 104-6] 46.30) 45.38] 46.02 
Synthetic textilesiand Milk. §-: 722). .:. 0c.) ee 45-1} 44-0] 45-2) 116-6] 116-4} 114-1] 52.59) 51.22) 51.57 
Clothing (textile and ou Wane esd oes ci ae Oot Re 38°7| 38-7) 37-7] 97-8} 97-9) 98-7) 37.85} 37.89) 37.21 
Men’s clothing. . pie eas adne eds pues cs connan ene! OOo) 288 ol mts7*O0l 9669506 b/ms07 1s coORo2|oOl GO| moumto 
Women’s clothing.. RPA Te Cab se Ah Cato RE Ne eee 36-3] 37-1] 35-3} 102-9] 103-7) 103-5] 37.35) 38.47] 36.54 
Knit goods... ..csscsceceeesseecseseersccaeedaeseee| 41°5] 40-6] 40-4) 96-9] ) 96:9) 998-8) 40°211939.534) 39792 
SWioOds DrOGUCtS :.a.cc.crt sae cisl teeta oe tie Gea renee 42-5) 42-4) 42-3) 129-8) 128-6) 126-2) 55.17| 54.53] 53.38 
Saweanc: planing tills oes ae aid @ eile metas meetsi 41-6} 41-7] 41-9) 137-1) 135-3] 183-8) 57.03) 56.42) 56.06 
HEP TUTGUT Os eno: crete, iain thera areca relaited on ace eee 44-6] 44-1] 48-5] 118-4] 118-6] 114-8] 52.81] 52.30) 49.94 
Other woodimroducts ya cea ieee eerie 43-5} 43-5} 42-7] 113-8) 112-2) 108-4) 49.50] 48.81} 46.29 
Paper produchsn. merce eee t rte arte hike eee ereees 42-5] 42-7] 42-4] 168-3] 168-9} 161-1) 71.53] 72.12) 68.31 
alniand spaperimallisi. erase. one cere ener 42-4] 42-8] 42-5) 180-7) 180-7] 172-0) 76.62] 77.34] 73.10 
‘Othenpaper products. + ames coe eee eee 42-8) 42-5) 42-0] 1381-9] 132-4] 127-2) 56.45] 56.27) 53.42 
Printing, publishing and allied industries..............| 40°3] 39-9] 40-4] 172-9] 171-4) 166-4) 69.68] 68.39) 67.23 
*Iron and steel products. . AD Ae evs ecscseees| 42-4) 42-0) 41-4) 166-0) 164-8) 158-0} 70.38] 69.22) 65.41 
Agricultural implements. . EE eae ewe aa 38-6) 40-0} 39-1! 166-2} 155-0) 154-3) 64.15) 62.00] 60.33 
Fabricated and structural steel...............-...... 41-4] 40-7) 40-9] 167-7} 166-4] 165-3] 69.43] 67.72) 67.61 
Hardware and tools.. i Dec ceeesccecsssseees| 42°41 42-2) 42-3) 149-8) 148-9] 146-6] 63.52] 62.84] 62.01 
Heating and cooking appliances . Y Ny? Sp ne eae nee 43-0} 42-1) 42-7] 142-8] 141-4] 141-9) 61.40] 59.53] 60.59 
Tronicastingsar. cei pack ten, iran csc Unk Cee eee 44-1) 43-3) 42-2) 168-2) 162-9) 156-4! 71.97) 70.54! 66.00 
Machinenymanuiaciirinr. ose ei eee 43-0) 42-1) 42-2) 158-8) 157-2) 152-8] 68.28) 66.18} 64.48 
Primary sronkancl steel jcceeer cae ose eee ete 41-5) 41-3) 40-1] 186-2) 184-8) 173-7| 77.27] 76.32) 69.65 
Sheetsumetaltproductsinsc. «cena eee ee 42-6] 48-6} 41-3) 157-8) 162-3] 153-7| 67.22] 70.76] 63.48 
SL TrAansporvavion eq umipmenit.sase)s eek ete eee 40-8) 38-7) 40-7] 167-5) 166-7) 162-8) 68.34] 64.51] 66.26 
Arrcraft: and: Parts tac sekisioc dre co tac ona eee 41-7| 41-1] 41-7] 174-1) 173-0) 172-3) 72.60] 71.10) 71.85 
Motorvelicles/ Sayre vice aon tee a cee ae ene eee 41-7) 36-4} 39-6} 183-6) 178-4) 172-7) 76.56) 64.94] 68.39 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories................. 41-0) 37-5} 38-6] 162-5) 166-9) 162-5) 66.63] 62.59} 62.73 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............... 39-2} 37-4] 39-7] 159-8] 160-0} 159-4) 62.64] 59.84) 63.28 
Shipbuilding and repairing............ to cesseeees | 40-5) 41-9) 42-8) 159-7) 159-3) 152-0) 64.68] 66.75) 65.06 

+ Non-ferrouspmetaliproductsanesese ener eee eines 41-4) 41-2) 41-5] 168-8) 168-3} 160-2) 69.88] 69.34] 66.48 
AlUIMINUM PLOCMUCKIAe ere eee mie arte eee 41-7| 41-4) 41-8) 146-6] 145-3) 145-8] 61.13] 60.15} 60.94 
Brasstand! copper procuctesn.cctiece atte eae 42-5) 42-1) 41-7] 157-3) 155-3) 151-2) 66.85] 65.38] 63.05 
SMeLtin stand ere teri Peeeeinee an tte tee, 41-0} 41-0} 41-3} 183-5) 183-1) 178-0] 75.24] 75.07) 71.45 
*Hlectrical apparatus and supplies...................-. 41-4) 41-2) 40-9) 150-6} 151-1] 150-1} 62.35] 62.25} 61.39 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.........] 41-1] 40-5} 40-4] 164-3] 164-1] 166-2! 67.53] 66.46] 67.14 
*Non-metallic mineral products....................00. 44-0} 43-9] 43-8) 146-3] 146-0} 142-5] 64.37] 64.09] 62.42 
Clay products? ozone erent EL eee 44-8) 44-0) 44-6] 1386-6] 136-3) 132-0} 61.20] 59.97] 58.87 
Gilasstand lass productses vase cen ee eee 42-41 42-0] 42-7) 144-9] 145-0] 141-6] 61.44] 60.90] 60.46 
Products of petroleum and coal.....................+0+ 41-1} 40-7] 41-4) 199-6} 195-6} 191-0) 82.04] 79.61] 79.07 
@hemicalsproducts:. =. hums. eo i ae ee 41-4) 41-2) 41-3] 153-2] 152-8] 146-4! 63.42! 62.95} 60.46 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 41-7; 40-9) 41-3] 125-4] 126-1} 121-0) 52.29] 51.57) 49.97 
Acids: allcalisgan cipal tome vac on Aaa ene ee 41-6] 41-7] 41-5] 174-6] 174-5) 167-6) 72.63] 72.77) 69.55 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries................ 41-7} 41-1] 41-5] 118-0} 118-2) 116-2) 49.21] 48.58] 48.22 
fDairableioods tease aoe sats hoe Oo ne ante 41-9} 41-2) 41-5] 156-7) 155-9] 151-5) 65.66] 64.23] 62.87 
Non-durableisoodseastc a eee eee eee 41-1} 41-2] 41-0} 1382-5) 131-6} 128-1] 54.46] 54.22) 52.52 
Constructions 0) icc cee ei eee ee eae 41-4) 41-8) 41-8] 150-7] 150-0} 144-7] 62.39] 62.70] 60.48 
Buildings and structures. 11.0 .h4 » sw. cats o> ee ele 40-9) 41-2) 41-6) 163-2} 162-8) 156-1! 66.75] 67.07) 64.94 
Highways: bridges and streets.4.1.s.eees een en 42-5) 48-1] 42-1) 125-1) 124-5) 121-2) 53.17) 53.66] 51.03 
Electric and motor transportation...................004. 45-1; 44-7} 45-4] 146-7) 146-2} 141-7] 66.16] 65.35] 64.33 
PCL VICE: cat. aie. ca ate exces eR oo ne ee 40-5} 40-6} 40-8} 86-0} 84-2! 84-7) 34.83] 34.19] 34.56 
Hotels and restaurantan eee ee antes ener 40-8} 41-1} 41-1} 85-6} 88-1] 84-8) 34.92] 34.15] 34.85 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants..................... 40-7; 40-2} 40-8! 82-4) 81-8) 80-2) 33.54] 32.88] 32.72 





* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 








Period 





Monthly Average 1949. 
Monthly Average 1950. 
Monthly Average 1951. 
Monthly Average 1952. 
Monthly Average 1953. 
Monthly Average 1954. 


Week Preceding: 


Sousa ih, MOG aes odevadooese 
October T1054 Pee Se. ote 
INovemipens lO )4e anes ee ae 
December amLOD4e) ee eer eet 
January Hse SMOG dere. 5 ca cons rete 
It@ormneiay il, WORMS 36s scscaconeudce 
March Uber SSIS ae 6 tals to gees pack 
April ODOT eee ate 
May LC RUC s ek) Sk RS Se 
June ig RSS eet ee Ne, Oe 
July dee OD Dek AA cic ree oe 
August DRL he ene es el ay 
Stanwemmlee Ws BIO cckeoonosaesc 





Average 
Hours 
Worked 
per Week 


ns 
_ 
HW bs 





























Index Numbers (Av. 1949=100) 
Average Average rene 

Hourly Weekly Average | Consumer ny eae 

Earnings Earnings Weekly Price Wise lls: 

Earnings Index Earnings 

cts. $ 

98-6 41.71 100-0 100-0 100-0 
103-6 43 .82 105-1 102-9 102-1 
116-8 48.82 117-0 113-7 102-9 
129-2 53 .62 128-6 116-5 110-4 
135-8 56.09 134-5 I aols, 116-5 
140-8 57.16 137-0 116-2 117-9 
139-5 57.06 136-8 116-8 117-1 
139-7 57.70 138-3 116-8 118-4 
140-5 58 .03 139-1 116-8 119-1 
141-2 58.17 139-5 116-6 119-6 
142-8 58 .69* 140-7 116-4 120-9 
142-7 58.51 140-3 116-3 120-6 
143-5 59.12 141-7 116-0 1222 
144-3 59.31 142-2 116-1 122°5 
145-4 59.90 143-6 116-4 123-4 
145-5 59.66 143-0 115-9 123-4 
145-0 59.31 142-2 116-0 122-6 
145-1 59.20 141-9 116-4 121-9 
144-0 ies 333 142-2 116-8 121-7 














Norse: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
(Average 1949=100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1955 are 39-3 and $56.12, 


weekly earnings index. 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 











Unfilled Vacancies* Live Applications for Employment 
Month SSS eee 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 

IMecemberla 19495 wee see eee 10, 400 12,085 22,485 164,345 56, 439 220,784 
Mecemib erg e950 Meee te recone 32,081 11,039 43,120 124, 850 61, 456 186,306 
Iecembers, 19512 Smewen.. once kien 29, 933 9,094 39,027 138, 946 69,071 208,017 
(Mecem Herel) 1952 igen oes 19,544 15,738 35, 282 142,788 Sil 735) 194,513 
December. Lbs) vse esas eos 15, 446 11, 868 27,314 241,094 74,513 315, 607 
Hecembermy 94. p.eeeyee cn ccutoerre 16, 104 10,504 26,608 255, 811 85, 229 341,040 
January ip AaB ee aks ea eee ot 8,420 7,776 16,196 371, 959 93, 805 465,764 
Hebrusryaen. sl G00 meee er ee 8,276 8, 604 16, 880 483,380 117,651 601,031 
March LOD DR RAE ER beck ceeds 9,154 9,509 18, 663 510,551 118,035 628, 586 
April Te GSD Ee etc eae 10,611 11,506 Hse NAN 505, 472 114,572 620,044 
May Leb Sage ec eros ee 15, 508 14,655 30,163 394, 621 98,601 493 , 222 
June Hen LOD Dearie cette hee 21,675 18,451 40,126 205, 630 76,273 281,903 
July Oi area acc hee: 18,741 17,392 36, 133 Use AINA 77,865 230,576 
August Le LOS Ohana.) 2 as toe 18, 363 16, 665 35,028 132,710 72,674 205, 384 
Septenlbersg |, 05 )-eepee ores 26,320 19,536 45,856 121,945 63,738 185, 683 
October 1M LS SS Pett Oe aaa rel Po 28,794 18,225 47,019 117,728 63,545 181, 268 
ovemibersl=. 195) (nae ne. ase eeen 24,268 14,665 38, 933 136, 620 69,715 206,335 
December’ 215 1955@) 42.5... 26,895 14,969 41, 864 194, 478 73, 852 268,330 








*Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1)Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT OCTOBER 


31, 1955 (‘) 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


























Change from 














Industry oe ee he ee 
Male Female Total September] October 
80, 1955) 30, 1954 
Agriculture, fishing, Trapping. . ...... 00.6 6scccs sees cine ses 7 138 $09 | —1,386 | + 335 
COTES ULV rere sine irate et aehe ee Tearomicciessinsie Pauacccle ss a8 Fes 9,168 5 9,173 | + 391 | + 5,057 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells............................ 561 48 609 | — 209] + 229 
WiGraleN lini @ Metin cit Aes, os acct pacers aceba te Solve dhe sie e's 256 6 262 — 101 + 184 
AIS LGR Pee ay ten ence Src tey emir idicnorearie Sehch el auihor Soscusuere ov wae 218 15 233 _ 8 + 1 
INGHs Weta lating vee ater rs A dtn. wc codaratteverdisse ovz avy wre vine 30 4 3 — 70 + 23 
GSuimovineeelayjand) sandvbeiteneeicre ge ace ses ouae. Ohi Reeesae, terse. 9; — 14] — 1 
COSDECLIT Commerce eR YT te ceiteeeriey ce -bhicisustd Sia sie one a ane 48 23 il — 16) + 22, 
MI AIRUEL ACCU PINE ire 2 ee ee Ee eis 3 SS SA ee Ghide dees att 4,266 3,076 7,042 —2,156 + 2,555 
HOGE Sean Cbs Vera Cesr seme en Serra ou bt Acctieaeaicists ie vis eos s 296 252 548 | — 252) + 165 
Mobaccovang Lobacco lerogucts; .qadenies .as0doadeheicsccnsss 3 10 13 — 12 — 800 
EeUD DETER LOGUCtSeAn om Peete cia Pah cin ynee ee ween es 45 24 69'| — 387| + 385 
ea bere TOCUCTS ie nee erecta aaNet oh sieicic ache es nlas bai 81 196 277 | — 25) + 188 
(Mextilo eroducts (6xcept Clovnin® )h amaedce....4s9es..5.c04 121 177 298 | — 101 am 53 
CG larlinoe (bextile, an Gite seuteeeis ete ase tei de ons see ae 198 1825 1,523 — 585 + 675 
\Wowrel TEiizexs hiveris).,g couoce oo Hob 6d ohee bode Beers HRC 434 82 516 | — 222]) + 263 
IPhagyere TPAC eYChIVORS, aoe AG uo oe soe mere Ob be ORO nC Cee eee 126 3 189} — 71] + 38 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries.................. 176 105 281 — 28 + 100 
MrontanGusSteel Products ee tee means Ge lnicciesbes sh. c ear 783 153 93 — 171| + 554 
PUTAS HOLCALON uC UIPIMeMta nas ake cheat iets cereisth crow sisi cusses ve 895 76 971 — 110) ea 893 
iINon=Kerrous Metals Products) ny-cidsma ceases cite feces eco s- 258 58 316 | — 266) + 199 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies.......................... 455 224 679 — 86) + 385 
INon=MetallichViimeral broGuctsn-wsste-s. soe ese eae se 109 35 144 — 50} + 47 
Perocductsion etroleumupanci@ olen. mate .cc. «seer na... ss 22 40 62 a 9 a 33 
ShomicalwWeroducts even oo osha ister ota eae aes 148 87 235} — 69] + 84 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries..................... 116 169 285 — 79 + 193 
(COTS TIOB IN Baer et om ae ee a ee a 3,285 83 3,368 | —1,266 | + 1,724 
Generali OniraCtOrs ae awe tcc: teri tictelellets:s wictdlltse. scale a ates 2,292 50 2,342 — 913 + 1,210 
Bpeciolednad et@ ontrachOrs + erratic ec cc GoO ee c.c ara © 993 3G 1,026; — 353] + . 514 
Transportation, Storage and Communication............... 926 289 1,215 — 363) + 747% 
STIS OR CeLGl Ollie ee Re ier PPM eee esos oie abl atnrauew aoa eas 744 124 868 — 270 + 541 
DS LOLAL CMM eet eee ME Gee ch a Ny oct atl nite. ive este 28 12 40 — 658 + 17 
(Cominco = «een en a eee 154 153 307 — 385] + 189 
Public Utility Operation... 0.6.5. ..0000006 cc cene senses cases 76 33 109; — 59] + 2 
FLLTA Cl CONNIE on iter nays sci os fo reise) Sheimiatw OF Gam ae gates 2,967 2,444 5,441 | — 588 | + 2,331 
WiHivolesiiey, ial Als od Ram ne Se Acs Hennes ain enn a 866 513 1,379 — 260 + 556 
DRYDEN oe, ceases cL & at at Oe eR cee en Oe a eT Pa a ie 2,101 1,931 4,032 — 278 + 1,775 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate......................... 591 669 1,260 | — 288; + 344 
SOL v i COMIN er Serer es cron ie retet nen ayapaid sipverclevie's @ cima averece 2,481 7,654 10,135 | —2,093 | + 2,436 
Communthyzore eM liGEserva COnaneeeeek aes ieee cis ei se 228 929 1,157 — 162; + 331 
GoVernimMenntiocnvice se oe wettest tent Grau era Nace cee 964 355 1,319 — 281 — 380 
PNECLOAL LON SON COMmrie fetes tie oct iie calor) taste e-oeorane cece sted: o.ora 104 121 225 — 63 + 73 
Si nessa SCLVACCH Meg a Man tty On eiiice otc oes Sure tats. A 607 306 913 — 263} + 422 
iParsscornell Ste tialelan Me a a Se chor een ene Rac eee 578 5,948 6,521 —1,324 | + 1,990 
RG NIN DP Cp TA ee er eo ecrcte oe cease eienciecaaieve 25,092 14,439 39,531 | —7,967 | +15,799 
(1) Preliminary—Subject to revision. 

Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT NOVEMBER 3, 1955 (2) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 








Occupational Group 





Professional and managerial workers..... 
Glerecalsworkers ecco one ene 
Dales: workers wee str. seer ica eter ren eit 
Personal and domestic service workers... 
Began, merece: > Sein ot SER as 
Avriculture and fishing !)......./.2...... 


Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 
Food and_ kindred 
10) OFERELXO)) sl cancrensy Fach ated Ue MRR ciun ere, 
iextiles clot nino ebChae eee tere 
Lumber and wood products........... 
Pulp, paper (inc. printing)............. 
Leather and leather products.......... 
Stone, clay and glass products.......... 
Metalworking sei wan ete) nent nee 
EBLE CErICA] Map errr et ores ale fac Ace ont 
Transportation equipment............. 
Mining: SUSE rr Bat ei os eR cle 
Construction ements res. cee ote 
Transportation (except seamen)........ 
Communications and public utility..... 
HluracdeandischviGe ser ate cae ene 


FOreMien ee oer een, Wee 


Unskillediworkerse ome ate ors tete 
Hoodsand Gob AaAcCcOms Meese ee are eee 
Lumber and lumber products......... 
Metalworkingnes, i ease cee eee 
MWOnSULUCTLIONS Pee ee ea nee 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. 
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products (ine. 





Unfilled Vacancies (2) 














Deferred vacancies are excluded. 








Male Female Total 
2,005 §21 2,526 
1,355 3,424 4,779 
1,328 1 b20 2,851 

745 6,327 7,072 
TS Al SA Soe 15 
729 15 744 
15,614 1,966 17,580 
73 28 101 
121 1,298 1,419 
9,291 9,296 
58 mail 79 

54 131 185 

13 4 17 
1,099 35 1) 134 
229 105 334 

7 1 8 

DOE Te cs ate re aA 
GDh See eee arene 1,612 
898 ay 930 

A sll 5 eae ey ee 43 
237 197 434 
1,464 102 1,566 
49 7 56 
1300 ee eee ee 139 
7a Wigl 889 3,366 
54 163 Daily 
203 33 206 
87 35 122 

AS OOS eee eater ae 2 1,100 
1,033 688 iL, (OM 
24,268 14, 665 38,933 














Live Applications for Employment 


3, 689 
20, 154 
902 
1,497 
54, 146 
819 


18, 268 
136,620 











Female 


1,234 
21,040 
8,770 
13, 602 














TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT 
NOVEMBER 3, 1955 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 






























































Unfilled Vacancies (2) Live Applications 
Office () Previous | Previous (1) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Nov. 3, | Sept. 29, | Oct. 28, | Nov. 3, | Sept. 29, | Oct. 28, 
1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 

Wovwitoundlan dierent ae er ietceee: 71 427 587 3,851 3,168 3,494 
Wormers roo kw ee sie oor me aac Seine bee ote 22 82 62 920 094 896 
CHEIAGT JG NIET Sega geloc ou peor sho gn One tic kcaneasae 3 eee er 100 369 182 230 
Neils CGM OBI Sr arcreeteh cit orig. ere SORT ioc EERE oe eee 146 345 425 2,562 1,992 2,368 
Prince Edward Isiland............................. 306 428 100 1,062 860 996 
WharlonttO wi. fA oh oun. Deedes ogc n eee ete: 79 138 72 653 | ° 536 618 
SUMUINIETSIC One rcee eee cacr ratte rac en aoa 227 290 28 409 324 378 
INOW AuS COLLARA er cal stir eee ess Henk ett eden t 1,331 1,426 1,414 11,008 9,721 11,929 
ENTERIETRS Se, Ap APN Seats ReIOCE oo eae ae 14 12 11 397 318 390 
eld eet tere eiee Mh n sat ee 29 25 36 339 285 492 
ANG? oe 6) See: ea a 4 ae 893 841 aly 3,359 3,144 3,578 
ISaRVGRIBEE Sore o-0.0.9 @-ate prota © 6 oo. Cic ET DIN Chet oin CME eeTE eof Ret nel ee ee | 197 179 189 
entalllene reer ey iia tee cd ante ieee es 97 143 64 575 469 625 
JAN ETE SLOVO esaaeeereut blo cole DENNER wetnibias Te IO Reo i sk eRe 121 290 47 128 156 261 
ING Wa GlaseO wie cheers: Sertich Geese ae a anened 91 17 16 1,604 1,208 Doi 
Shamerboven air Ia" ates odin AG ro ONS cid Oe eine seer ee Sale bees 2 408 225 420 
Cede ee ee Oe eek he 20 72 2,480 2,773 2,238 
‘A ETEIUT AG ciel MORO RTE hc REE OI Ere ee eee 55 70 25 700 479 585 
VOTING ner eee ea eae east m ae | 11 8 14 821 485 831 
ING WeIBTULIIS WICKS je eis ce nase cet a eee 936 1,298 830 8,852 7,068 10,183 
TESTER TL RUE ASK HO G-cicce: chowb'ch Ma PS Een Oks tees arene Rene PRR ee ce 6 17 16 524 atari 554 
(Chiivayayevelll titer eas ais. 5 o ere Pale cco enna Be eho 28 46 38 481 366 611 
ED CIMUM AS LOU Mtg Nea rca cinco ete cree ei ee we 25 76 45 374 155 284 
TTREYS ISS RIOROING ROBE Brcine SAIMOR” Luce eee ne eet. eee 364 415 282 503 486 819 
a OMs sto eros MM, cos Seb ec ea cece es 21 15 8 293 172 456 
EVE MICE ORM ecreceetayre hc aes MRE or earns ee celeste 305 391 203 OMe, 1,681 Maral 
ING WiCAS Ole ee a. ING onc ac dah te oe aroccie ac BeMereicrochik 12 18 20 614 539 927 
SS AIM DRO MM Merce eee er rac. aes nk Se oer aiwvask 138 246 152 2,675 2,624 2,615 
SATE eee See 5 A / Se! 12 9 17 582 368 Pie 
SITIES cs coichCS OPE OEE OO FRETS ORE, ne TRS 20 25 41 214 144 208 
NVOG CebOClemsrs <r Penner eater cer eurt ete scene 5 40 8 280 196 342 
CUT CD CC es eer tn cscs RR swans 16,536 18,285 8,717 60,490 51,962 715,531 
ENS CS UOS ICT Tea Cae ee dis coe Mes ae 4] 53 13 198 201 371 
DCAM ALN OLS apps, Sen Noe oct s tae esd ele fiay chee a tnccrie 34 29 1 356 279 487 
iBuchkinehampres Marin eat ss hock debs ses 9 8 26 248 192 434 
(Sasa SCA eee MENS yon Aamo acre he mad uae 429 230 78 678 262 413 
Girvan dese sob chee as oh tee occstoeree rin hoses 5 8 4 209 115 200 
(GOUT Soh. cA ee roc eosin ete Races 215 279 156 599 358 575 
IWOLDSAIee A cee Heer Ca ee ECiee hoe nc eeee 146 119 65 223 177 221 
iDyawanomaavanvehill. cccscbacaseonanccnenaecmaddaons 44 57 20 936 831 1,442 
(amarante OTS RED. G is PROM et Re Nee ee 81 344 9 560 546 650 
POTES UVa ll ee ee ea ene resect ae eesti esc A co tn ops 700 616 75 144 206 178 
SPOR lt re hat Pc oti see te Shek beset AGN seaaiens Si eae 3 167 111153} 165 
(CREB. dsb O Otis ord DRO O oe Clore ae tae 14 15 Zl 1,049 872 1,194 
VE RUN ats enchontt Petes imei AICP Oa ee NR nae 52 59 62 1,207 977 1,459 
ARGUNTER are o.cses OB 228 Armies EPS ANGID RRR To ie irk Ee 197 176 109 2115} 924 1,491 
UO AGN W eR See ates teb.o OOM ORES Bt © OG Ore Minion Peer 56 84 121 797 570 828 
TRISH ES GUE cscs apc SORE, eth RCM bs SNEED eee 28 22 10 248 229 289 
amas ieee aan tthe. cai ne aoe onan 1 33 45 226 176 188 
Iofehed BUNK VCs ony ed Ait RUE sar eg a, Oh aoe 20203 2,767 2,110 247 Pals} 387 
TGP eis, occ SRE oc NOs GN EL 81 86 1,289 957 Seal 
HS OUISE Vl LO teeta ete char tee OL anti amines ones is 46 45 13 266 239 378 

AW IBY OY as ccs i UB ks OR aha Race 20 24 Be 225 180 ce 
Vian wit Kies, Ree Pen ee ee ReneS a Ae es 68 26 i 104 65 118 
INTER RENSTES, aoe \ ee Sear sac atte bats eae ns oe eee 294 497 63 235 191 288 
IN EENT SIS. 6S RESS EA. cs SER Sis De ee > er 16 a 18 342 230 362 
MON b= aT Cra ene Ae ys Oe ee ay eee 2 At |S 8 26 4 188 290 330 
IY Roo WOOF EYEA ONT, ote Gen of cent nR A acto Ree Ee test ose eR 4] 24 16 478 458 439 
IVEOT Chea eeeetr: fae bo 1 Peed ier Oe PO sc OMAG 6,567 2,538 24,259 220253 35,124 
INGA REODTNOINGlS mo ouoae eae oes oo oe ooo te Comoe ee 96 3 Oo 321 198 234 
IPortaAd ined Sets eee en ee oa ae 525 557 169 173 180 203 
(OVE Seren, at ate SARs win ere Renn Gece eae ge 798 894 Dod 6,827 5,956 5,922 
Rimouski ener eee ee ad Bevtenices tutes hades 1,691 1,561 18 405 349 481 
eUVACTe LC Ur OUP seer setae Met orrn Ch OE cal ade 27 ies 23 510 416 646 
Ober va eee ces eee ot Air ee sh AR od a. 115 33 39 173 173 230 
TROUT Ani cine oy Ge eeae ee a in CA Near eS 367 249 119 ie 760 1,066 
SlODA CACC Me ene ice ern eee oe 20 34 if 305 202 366 
Ste-ATnerderbellevtlen remem nner ceacn ae 99 84 2B 352 285 490 
StesdihGresen: Var eek Wes ee lyst ne icles 36 107 50 643 491 850 
St-(Georveseliste mere: rite we en is anies. Sesiaaicuts 282 169 396 685 436 635 
Ure VACIN CHEW. cron eset mic eee nok teen nions Puc harass ncln oes 75 181 34 821 703 1,205 
Und Caen ete tsa ie eater cee gay iti gas Macc cats 92 109 4] 926 823 1,075 
St ChOMener te Pi tase oc ere een accent gots 40 31 16 625 495 729 
St-JosephdAlima eae ser 0). Mae Ph Ven ei 133 155 716 761 957 438 
SCD ULICS Me nr reer ere on mem cect Set FADE Sanh 232 155 19 225 133 155 
Sinenyerargeran IBEW: 5 6oaunncs pooomeccoanesaumasssc 88 83 31 1,589 1,153 1,634 
Sherbrooke mean cre pa, te ee ee eee 187 147 135 2,046 1,520 2,809 
ORE i RAR eo Ae Oe) ee eo 41 43 oo 654 652 1,407 
sRhettordeMinesm me eae era ete ds. foe 30 34 140 647 465 564 
PRroissREVICres 33. ie ce eae Rew ata nae 833 911 125 2,085 1,640 2,453 











TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT 
NOVEMBER 3, 1955 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 















































Unfilled Vacancies(?) Live Applications 
Office (1) Previous | Previous (4) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Nov. 8, | Sept. 29, | Oct. 28, | Nov. 3, | Sept. 29, | Oct. 28, 
1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 

Quebec—Con. 
Val Oreo. oc Reais ao Jie eee. aoe 328 328 280 595 624 731 
Vialloyfielicl a. 2 in vaeerenc tn seat tate ie enna pepe 53 58 35 765 725 1,088 
Wietorinvillesccs <3 oer heen ene eee eeer 42 85 32 889 p22 888 
Ontario rs dos foes es Deere ot eee 11,677 13,161 7,049 71,383 69,041 104,698 
VATNDYION SS. .cs comet cae ce ae oe ce a ee ee ee 28 21 14 123 83 119 
NB ATTICS ease ccd ete Sass aie heey Ee eee 116 131 84 792 710 709 
Belleville, e.. soodReckhe oe ee ee Cee 13 19 24 833 721 726 
Bracebridge 4... Pde cc: heen ee eee 42 61 20 393 238 503 
Bramploneneccee kun e seer kee ci ere es 53 61 19 311 264 355 
STANTON S Acts eee oe ete eo ee Oe 72 180 52 1,493 1,344 2,279 
IBroOC Valles. nore Meare OEE eee 28 29 12 215 159 257 
Carletonte lace: tere ce bee eee ae 1 U 2 109 95 128 
GChatha mae 4 weeeoncw. . Oellien nee 96 267 169 1,195 590 1,331 
(Glojoro ie hn Mee oi ama? So see oo coo ecseodn 10 30 11 436 333 363 
Collingwood si:. xarbt ocieslat an an ae eee eee 8 16 8 495 496 601 
Gorn wall oe 2. Shh ss ftee bitin Ree 164 162 50 1,183 Joo 1,549 
POLtsenlemee Lott eee ee ne Eee ie 19 14 3 434 302 - 467 
Fort, Frances? x2 26e as i 5 eee ee eee 9 4 7 157 103 170 
Mort: Williaa of aces oeete eine Ae nee 391 241 92 704 598 1,283 
Galt! ae ae... Guo 0h a ebie aan a Cane ne 88 206 55 430 285 987 
Gananogues, 9 saeeiisen c: sear ate aoe eee 13 10 3 136 90 151 
Goderichs 4.15: 2 00th. Le ee eee 26 19 16 267 236 302 
Guelph se. icc. eet od deere tte oe ee eee 158 141 64 800 735 1,031 
Hamiiltonest ois seeds vos eee eon tee 747 907 494 4,534 4,514 9,088 
Hawkesbury ee. cee Pee ene oe sone eee 41 17 18 286 243 300 
Ingersoll je oats eathe,. ake. eae eae eee 28 43 14 257 217 489 
AC anUSKaSINE. sac metre setae ee Ree eee 29 52 21 255 201 411 
TK ON OTS ec es hie i eee cE ee ee eee 39 12 9 241 190 268 
in ogstonsees score es oc eee settee eee 146 198 154 883 751 783 
Kirkland: Wake. terwien ook vont cence cee 96 155 18 408 337 615 
TG tCHEN erie ace eee he es eee 130 eves 71 1,017 1,092 1,790 
hea mminetonige ase eee Omer nee Tess dae 25 31 3 306 289 763 
AT SAY coe Se ccs OS eee cre Se Re 43 65 ae ood 554 616 
TAStO WEL ies isieice dee aoe oe ee ene eee 12 ili 21 145 108 179 
Londoniceae oc. Gs cee aoe ih ee eee eee 533 694 294 2,654 2,213 8,308 
Midlands ook os evince 2 ack en ee ore ae ee 13 14 10 309 275 535 
Napanee seals. cctv tie skeen eee 6 5 5 253 183 248 
ING wi BOronto sce see tees Ae een ree eee 13 301 83 1,355 1,092 1,642 
Niaigarast alls o: Poeen) oc oe Wee ee eee 55 100 ol 1,075 558 1,678 
North: Baywers co ceeee ee a. eh ee eee coe 68 io 24 628 492 988 
Oalkvaillee cis. = eter. cei tt Ae ee ee ee ane 195 185 28 169 116 619 
Orillia Age 0 oooh aee ce stack chore ae Lee Da 60 15 472 362 644 
CSTEWSl Sterne eo. chris cra ne ROR tenet ose ee 61 98 95 6,146 7,665 4,353 
Otte ware es cote. {Ee Sc eos hoe la No ee ee. 1,503 i alyes 709 2,464 2,248 2,574: 
Owen Sound 20 eee Pian ode eee eee 49 4] 24 622 541 736 
Parry: DOUDCs. < 55 SEER. Uae ee a cere 4 5 1 109 110 257 
emi brokets Jai spelen ck ee eee 183 273 76 823 633 844 
Perthe 26a: sae Se er ve ee ree 37 28 13 195 132 249 
Peterborough. \2iyec:.. cee oe eee 65 4] 19 1,454 1,338 1,821 
PiCbonGen Suk leva t tie oo OE cede eee 6 it 4 209 98 170 
Port:Arthur's. (24 fees eee ee eee 126 275 104 ib, Wot 783 1,500 
Port: Colborne: syasga tee i ee eee 8 7 8 282 297 476 
Prescott iin: cline sah ee nen ee 83 123 ily 282 295 349 
IReEnIre Wi. shoe earns ene ae Le ee eee 14 9 12 275 268 298 
Dt; Catharines: S4scern cae 1 ere ee ee 123 118 51 1,993 SPA 2,199 
Sti Thomas ob oc ee ae ee a ee 80 82 855 490 453 1,515 
Sarnia tea bo cae ees oak on es oo ee 77 82 36 824 861 1,557 
Satilt Stew Marieh: pares. Naan Sees ane nets 146 192 71 629 669 2,677 
DPLMNCOC3 564 abe es en oe eee one 25 23 36 375 297 492 
Sioux Lookowtoce wea ae, ek ae ee 8 20 8 104 99 127 
Math sal alsin. tise lacy cera ley sees etree, 1 A re cee 11 18 10 238 247 229 
Stratiordss!s.< Saeee oe Poa adeie te e ee ree o 45 24 24 288 289 575 
StULeCONs ALIS c-means UR NE Sees Pe | 689 613 629 
DUC DU ek hse esse ca ee eee 122 174 Hu 1,128 1,045 1,802 
SP IINIT SP ssi Sea ais veo ec re ae ete 74 66 43 938 756 1,142 
DOPORGOMAG eo sees «cece orn Ses ere ee 4,287 4,602 2,667 16,698 16,895 24,130 
FP rentOnige: sic eee ere icad bee eae eae ae Re eee 32 96 38 508 360 546 
Walkertonti eo hae. aac ee ee eee 40 38 23 227 243 437 
Wallacebure® secacmer 0 wee oe ee ee 20 18 13 161 162 286 
Wellandwe..< ca0 eet t ok cee eee eee ae 32 85 11 653 559 1,548 
Westonseei. st Nap eo. eee So: See ee 256 197 150 865 898 841 
IWindSorgect fen 8 cere oe. IG coc ee 391 443 91 4,117 5,765 11,738 
Woodstock 5 4c .1) Speed canine... eee ee 3 34 12 206 180 326 
Mamitoba ec... >. hy eee os aectnR ae ola 2 see eee 1,915 2,298 1,416 11,120 8,966 11,578 
Brand ones. 4\..0 teres Ree: a eee meena 144 224 154 7 493 41 
Dauphine pardon: $e aa ke ce ae cae Quien eens 10 13 28 339 207 318 
Ln lone; dies: Soe pana 4 No Le oe 49 51 30 174 151 196 
Portaceda Prairionayn.. 24 eee we. oe ee 25 33 30 437 350 404 
hn @UP AS Bis. cnc Lien stk ee Oe oe ee Ee 6 3 5 66 46 Bo 
Winnipeg eo tice. nthe ce Res one cee 1,681 1,974 1,169 9,331 7,669 9, 964 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT 
NOVEMBER 3, 1955 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 
























































Unfilled Vacancies (2) Live Applications 
Office (1) Previous | Previous (1) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Nov. 3, | Sept. 29, | Oct. 28, | Nov. 3, | Sept. 29, ct. 28, 
1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 
SASKALCHOWAll tee ee ee a. ae eee 807 1,144 691 5,789 4,307 5, 245 
StS VAI heat ate eee hi ee ae calc 38 40 24 111 1B 83 
IMGOSO UAW ic ee cee es eee 126 168 124 619 450 609 
iNorti Battleford Merman eee eee 28 48 39 358 249 356 
Prince FAI Dertoder er eeitet ra abaitce ose one 60 90 27 616 554 746 
FREIN AM neni AstAN a leh asec citsenhash ans os 231 302 164 1,691 1,075 1,142 
Saskatoon PE eo Rye eT eC eats ts case 171 303 124 1,384 1,170 1, 463 
SNiatit (Oitieg atin piesa» Oncpay Ae iee ny ee Sie oS 8 62 e 2 93 221 153 150 
Wiev:DULT Smeets te oe Chie eerie oars 33 42 36 132 77 106 
BOT CLONE Mee GAN rds ete ane ci detee ts oa eah. 58 58 60 657 506 590 
ALG Oe RBM reece onRC Ee ee en | oo eee 2,749 4,213 1, 880 9,307 7,347 10,432 
PD LRITMOLOMmee tna tine hs rae heise Ae e 51 19 19 232 174 307 
WalDary eee cast Reet oes ber RS a 868 a: 501 3, 487 2,745 3,504 
Wrambellorwey atresia he aus canes 19 29 Do 145 139 125 
FEGIMONCONe eect Cee eee in ciate 1,361 2yoll 1,020 3,634 2,992 4,485 
IDEs eo a ee Oe ae ee Se ee 64 94 4 139 109 193 
MOLI OTICL eet ee ett ee eta eh ee ne 230 343 147 908 512 651 
Wedicine: Ela t eee ee ep ete a catets 89 141 41 479 422 726 
ede cermecher thins ce eeteea. crane ote cua sete 67 99 57 283 254 381 
Yellowknife........... Eo, A oo ne er ee ae te ee Figures Included 16 Figures Included 30 
with Edmonton with Edmonton 
British: Columbia sa.cch ccs ere we eee ot evel 2,505 4,339 1,241 23,473 18,828 30,049 
Tlie eae eee en Ry eee et as eats 42 60 28 639 666 546 
GOUTEEN AY eer ee re te ee ees eee 15) 47 20 301 276 440 
Wranbroo ke Nee eee ee eee 38 33 14 170 158 235 
WD Aweore CLO keane’ Aelauehs se ws oe es aie wa Hy 19 5 184 122 212 
PUN CAT ee ete a os os, MUL Pee en teNe genre. hac 50 82 30 333 335 273 
SAT ODS ore eeoee ar ernet A Sort a Me GPa ccs es 84 153 70 321 284 282 
KO] OWE Se ch tee CE REE Lc mabe BY 203 11 185 160 234 
(SSibene Bee Aes Oa oe ee AN: NIA as Hee aka 1 eel Oar tal eae As ee ALAS NEA ee orate Peeve boys eae 
MiSsrom. ity. meet rte eee he ieee Ri eo bra 19 44 14 Bile 295 462 
INN 1TT) OM VA Bente Re er ivei ea Re si sce ee 42 60 19 588 900 682 
INeISOnME Ee er ei ote eet) Sas ee 32 23 15 242 189 396 
INeWaAVVeSstminstens sce eerereee cn freeman ee 126 156 104 3, 066 2,266 4,022 
ICN tICLON Aen Ee ters eee nana ee nes 32 25 6 122 203 
IZOREEA TOOL epee eee ete atone or Heat 24 53 4 314 309 308 
(erinte iG Cong Gneaaer ihe cence eee Ferctecns craieie as 78 236 51 787 440 1,209 
rin CG EVUDCE bes mete ore ae eee weno Sas aces 40 461 38 572 353 709 
Inrincotonee seer ane a ee TA PR esto ee ae 5 21 1 80 55 86 
TBA ee a a hy ee ao a eee Se ene Pt oe ee 39 39 11 297 215 410 
Wancollver rnin trey ee mee ene aa ee) ea 1,318 2,055 591 12,086 9, 662 16, 432 
WG TAOS orien cls O Rae es oe EE ec Ait 56 167 15 286 151 330 
aC COLLAR Ce re eee ee ee cr eee ee a a 234 350 157 2,068 1,679 2,000 
BM UNC HOPEG oc Fda mic nian 34 ope cate whe eM d ass as ® 28 52 35 287 191 203 
COPTTIET: Bid 55 ie a en sek Sek ae SED Sak eet 38,933 47,019 24,225 | 206,335 | 181,268 264,126 
IU SILOS ett seer iis. a ee Oe seats 24,268 28,794 13,724 136, 620 117,723 187,123 
Hemalesmee metre chiles nie stoma cowierirc 14, 665 18,225 10,501 69,715 63, 545 77,003 
1 Preliminary subject to revision, 
2 Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
* Magog commenced reporting August 1955. Previously included with Sherbrooke. 
{ Kitimat commenced reporting October 15, 1955. 
TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
1950—1955 
Year Total Male Female | Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie Pacific 
Region Region Region Region Region 
HS) HUM he enter et coer Antce Oly idan 790,802 | 559,882 | 230,920 56,732 | 151,488 | 321,354 | 179,732 81,546 
Hit) Ne RR ee cute ee et ged a ye 918,288 | 655,933 | 262,305 68,895 | 228,979 | 332,499 | 196,754 96,111 
NO OP e a (ote Mal ets ocr < .vides cased ore 980,507 Guienanede 302,730 84,640 251,744 320,684 207, 569 115, 870 
ESL, is eat 2 a ae 993, 406 661,167 332,239 76,913 259, 874 342,678 201,670 112,271 
LS meee eye CON, WS had kh cask aes 861,588 §45, 452 316,136 67, 893 209 , 394 277,417 175,199 131,685 
AO5AsOrmMonths) jesse sees oe 738,380 465,370 273,010 56,976 180,376 233, 857 149, 667 117,504 
PED ONCLOMMONEIS) yess ce ees 808,030 542,740 265,290 56, 508 188,796 287 f21 151,034 123,971 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS AND WEEKS 
BENEFIT PAID, AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Estimated 
Average Number 
Per Week Com- 
Province Receiving | mencing 
Benefit* Benefit 
(in 
Thousands) 
Newioundl anc pera ae 2-1 754 
Prince Edward Island....... 0-5 174 
Noval SGotiame ess. a adeeee 6-6 2,835 
New Brunswick............. 4-5 2,029 
Quebec: 2e teers. er ae nes 34-5 16, 801 
Ontario... | eae. to eee 41-6 21,450 
Manitobae 9 asennad eens. 5-3 2,299 
Saskatchewan............... 2-4 1,241 
Alberta: <6 Sites oo. eas 4-0 1,934 
British Columbia= .. sees e. 9-6 5,464 
Total, Canada, Oct./55. . 111-1 54,981 
Total, Canada, Sept./55 109-2 61,203 
Total, Canada, Oct./54. . 173-0 84, 051+ 




















Month of October 1955 





Dayst Paid, Weekst Paid, 
Unemployment Unemployment ae 
Prior to Paid 
October 2 October 1 § 
(Disability Days in Brackets) 

27,380 (289) 2,615 (139) 138, 879 
4,155 (37 1,116 (25) 29,011 
60,372 (Gp) 14,192 (903 ) 433 , 689 
39, 203 (738) LO} UL (957) 291,590 
306,310 (9,136) 84,082 (13,156) 2, 263, 826 
349,018 (7,398) 111,535 (11, 201) 2,963,173 
35, 906 (896 ) 15, 502 (1725) 349, 954 
17, 798 (410) 6,948 (699 ) 161, 293 
27,559 (532 ) 10, 255 (824) 251,000 
76, 688 (2,183) 24,472 (2,667) 652,925 
944, 389 (22, 831) 280, 834 (32,296) 7,535,340 
2,705, 587 (See Waa Recreeen Se eR 3 8,180,068 
3, 780.046 (WAURESS MG ET Ae ae Se eae Renmin. 11,779,296 


* Based on the number of payment documents for the month. 
+ Week containing last day of the month. 
tUnder the old Act, payment was made on the basis of ‘“‘days’’, whereas under the new scheme the basis is ‘‘weekly”’. 
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TABLE E-2.—ORDINARY CLAIMANTS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER 
AT OCTOBER 31, 1955, BY DURATION, SEX AND PROVINCE, INCLUDING DISABILITY 


CASES* 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








j 


Province and Sex 


MLN py ON. ie 


VER LOW aa eae, cee caso coset 


I EH Keak a ort ey AR ar 


alee. ae cet a oss 


Total 





1 


163,1007| 49,864 


109, 132 
53,968 


3,343 
3,021 
322 


618 
445 
173 


9,877 
8,238 
1,639 


7,591 
5,743 
1, 848 


51, 287 
32,812 
18,475 


56, 362 
36,905 
19, 457 


7,818 
4, 666 
3,152 


3,813 
2,510 
1,303 


6, 237 
4,146 
2,091 








35, 875 
13,989 


160 
135 
25 


2,761 
2,365 
396 


2,426 
1,788 
638 


15,737 
11,237 
4,500 


16,347 
11,292 
5,055 


2,626 
1,677 
949 


1,013 
781 
232 


2,015 
1,428 
587 


5, 688 
4,153 
1,535 












































Duration on the Register (weeks) Oct. 29, 
ee eee 1954 

2 3-4 5-8 9-12 | 13-16 | 17-20 | over Total 
15,153 | 21,641 | 27,465 | 13,154] 9,119 | 6,323 | 20,381 | 236,365 
10,411 | 14,420 | 18.800 | 7.6741 5.443 | 3.601 | 12,908 | 172° 107 
4,742 | 7,921 | 8.665 | 5,480 | 3.676 | 2,722 | 7.473 64,258 
372 401 483 336 201 131 398 3,129 
347 354 43 296 182 116 271 2) 867 
25 47 47 40 19 15 57 262 
44 70 125 52 59 21 87 681 
34 49 80 36 39 16 56 503 
10 21 45 16 20 5 31 178 
955.1 1,585 | 1,416 882 731 383 | 1,164 11, 480 
s29 | 1.318] 1.144 704 629 309 947 9.992 
126 267 272 178 102 81 217 1, 488 
923 963 | 1,091 659 576 275 678 8, 805 
709 782 833 509 458 184 480 6.799 
214 181 258 150 118 91 198 2) 006 
5,326 | 6,894| 7,964] 4,225| 2,934] 2,161) 6,146 73,811 
3488 | 4.483 | 5.079 | 2.330| 1.539 | 1.090] 3.566 50,365 
1/938 | 2,411] 2.885 | 1.895| 1,295) 1.071 | 2,580 23° 446 
4,295 | 6,948 | 11,570] 4,318 3,102] 2,245 | 7,607 92,700 
2743 | 4.543 | 8.451 | 2.300] 1.699 | 1.2391 4.638 69,064 
1,482 | 2/405 | 3,119] 2.018] 1.403] 1,006 | 2,969 23° 636 
605 | i.1it | 1,130 631 379 250 | 1,066 9,698 
372 620 663 330 196 154 654 6.218 
233 491 487 301 183 96 412 3° 480 
602 537 537 307 186 115 516 3,828 
449 357 281 158 87 69 335 2) 656 
160 180 256 149 99 46 181 1,172 
538 830 873 536 333 233 879 8, 683 
368 525 482 395 213 140 665 6,171 
170 305 391 211 120 93 214 2.512 
1,563 | 2,302 | 2,256 | 1,208 718 509 | 1,910 23, 550 
1,079 | 1,389 | 1,381 686 401 291 | 1,296 17. 472 
484 913 905 522 317 218 614 6.078 











*Disability cases included in totals: October 31, 1955; 2,264 (1,460 males and 804 females) 
October 31, 1954: 2,701 (1,855 males and 846 females) 


{This total is comparable to former totals of ordinary, short-time and temporary lay-off claimants. 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
OCTOBER 1955 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








: F includi ia 
Claims filed at Local Offices Disp meme is a ee Me peers: pica | 





Province Total ) Entitled | , Not 
Total Tnitial | Renewal | Disposal to Eltlee Pending 
of Benefit Benefit 
INewiound land asin eens seas 1,876 1,320 556 1,559 944 615 808 
Princeucward islander seen meee 351 228 123 339 207 132 89 
INGVA ISCOLIAT CBee Boe ce 4,998 2,959 2,039 5,031 3,307 1,724 1,205 
New, Bruns wits, 40 eterna cee as ees 4,375 2,790 1,585 4,027 2,501 1,526 1,078 
QuebeG NW Rete. 5 sete ae ne eee 29, 862 17, 812 12,050 28,807 20, 483 8,324 7,753 
Ontaniomrree ere hore ee eee 31,402 18,557 12,845 30,465 21,439 9,026 7,728 
IMEANTEOD ACE Mite. ng oie oko acc eeeteee eee: 4, 463 2,795 1,668 4,335 2, 862 1,473 775 
Daskatche wanna eee oie eee 2,507 1,703 804 2,299 1,526 773 730 
"ALD Crta cic mere free at fetes Meier Rone 3,739 2,408 Pool 3,623 2,486 1137 1,025 
Britishi@ olumpig ese eee ii, yal 6,735 4,436 10, 293 6,845 3,448 2,891 
Total Canada, October 1955.......... 94,744* 57,307 87,437 90,7787 62,600 28,178 24,082 
Total Canada, September 1955....... 87,562 52,465 35, 097 87,158 68,556 18, 602 20,116 
Total Canada, October 1954.......... 127,609 71,861 55,748 121,742 100, 353 21,389 31,413 





*In addition, revised claims received numbered 18,369. {In addition, 18,418 revised claims were disposed of. Of 
these, 1,101 were special requests not granted, and 750 were appeals by claimants. There were 1,757 revised claims 
pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


SOURCE: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 





Beginning of Month of: Total Employed |Claimants* 
1954—September. 5 ae asitees. Fas eee ee Oe nn eee ee 3,250,000 | 3,058,700 191,300 
OGbOD EE eects cbc Sete cas ee ae ee en eee 3,257,000 3,069,300 187,700 
INOVEIIDER SS fetes dasicied alent alice hoe ee ee 3,249,000 | 3,039,900 209, 100 
December 2 ac cyto ec se a en he eee ee 3,310,000 | 3,035,500 274, 500 
1955 Tam tar yes oe ck oe retards re ee ean .| 3,393,000 2,961,200 431, 8007 
Bebruary ©... secteaarg oe fs kee ee ee 3,409, 000 2,865, 600 543, 400T 
Mearehy ei cred ataccen eis oaks ees Sas eR ee ee ee 3,435,000 2,856, 400 578, 6007 
WAST UL Be pach sale ag te Ney Bee cci ses Soe NA Mae tee hate aia ee a 3,427,000 | 2,863,700 563, 300T 

May ie oe gers Be eee and a ele ACER td NR «Nel Mies 3,224,000 2,905, 500 318,500 

TUNG ees hea RT AS tS RS SC Reet a Pa ae 3,222,000 3,012,300 209,700 

UDA Sees eos Weiok ts cde eee era ee an 3,268,000 3,110,900 157, 100 

UIBUSES tots Uh SG aie oe, 1, ty eee aa ey Can ee 3,281,000 3,141,000 140, 000 

POOP POMEL He seers 218. ors, be sas dene eee ene en ee 3,322,000 | 38,192,200 129, 800 














*Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on last working day of preceding month. 
fIncludes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 =100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 

















Other 
mz Total Food Shelter Clothing | Household | Commod- 
Operation | ities and 
Services 

TORO CAT AMEE Fc ce cisiecloe dhavewhee a 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 

EDGES. 6 cel ee OR a ae Se ee 102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 103-1 

POS LCA NGES.. dee Nae Stet sek ns 113-7 117-0 114-4 109-8 1138-1 111-5 

ites CAD ER ees cel catve fein 2g cholate were 116°5 116-8 102-2 111-8 116-2 116-0 

ISR UCTS ae oc, 5 Ae ne Ae eee ere 115-5 112-6 123-6 110-1 117-0 115-8 

Me yee N USUI bttee Berean ines sites artise sae isicose ee 117-0 114-4 127-0 109-6 117-2 117-7 

DED Lem Del awe fate Soe ths sich 116-8 113-8 127-2 109-5 117-2 117-6 
OCLODET A ae ots RTE sich ahs 116-8 113-8 127-4 108-4 117-3 

INOVeMm Dera Ghee ea tte: cn ax he 116-8 113-4 127-9 108-2 17-2) 118-2 

IBY Ne Of eat a ee Ont eee 116-6 112-6 128-2 108-1 117-1 118-2 

My VAN UAL Viaisc eats oe Srersions rotons ode cts 116-4 112-1 128-4 108-1 117-1 118-2 

IG DUAL YoEMCLr nore ee ane: 116-3 111-5 128-5 108-1 117-1 118-3 

IN Eel os at le ret ata ie een Bee 116-0 110-7 128-6 108-0 117-0 118-3 

JN Ole eel ers Cee ee Se 116-1 111-0 128-7 107-9 116-9 118-2 

VES ee eRe | rik Ssh hes wae 116-4 112-3 128-8 107-9 116-4 118-3 

ANTUNES Aa g SNE ee ee nee tis ae Ie 115-9 111-0 129-2 107-8 116-1 117-8 

LULL Vege Seon ease Mace meat ay 116-0 (LILO) 129-6 107-8 115-8 117-7 

TANF gh OS) ia, Seer alee On ee ee eae 116-4 112-4 129-8 107-8 115°8 118-0 

Dep LeMa Detar ms heen a yee ed ee 116-8 113-7 130-0 107-8 115-9 117-9 

OCTODET AEE Or Gon oe er anaes 116-9 113-5 130-2 107-8 116-1 118-1 

INowem Der ates e aa ters ie ea seca elni< 116-9 113-0 130-6 107-9 116-5 118-3 

Wecem bens aut... ete Ss cae 116-9 112-4 131-0 108-5 116-6 118-3 














TABLE F-2._CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF NOVEMBER, 1955 


(1949 = 100) 


Sourcs: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 









































Total Other 

Sao element 
Food Shelter | Clothing 20 modities 

hea ia ete ee Operation and 

si au Services 
Stwounisy NAdi()a.. ee. . ct. 102-8 104-8 104-6 100-7 109-7 100-3 103-3 110-9 
mlilaxmanee, ne. te Tee Eee A tee 114-5 114-9 | 114-9 106-3 124-9 114-5 119-6 119-1 
‘SEOTIND AO) ONG 25 2 ao ace ha eee ee ae 117-5 117-8 117-6 110-8 127-2 116-1 117-0 124-1 
Tor cr en IMM eye pets chs oon: iigeeud! 117-0 Lio 115-3 136-1 107-1 114-9 116-6 
Ota Wadler oshee oelnsk ox cbale tons 117-2 lic a 117-7 110-9 135-7 111-2 116-0 120-8 
BOrOntom ene bce: © oes cen seb as 118-9 119-4 | 119-0 111-1 147-7 110-1 115-1 118-8 
\ AVI aia Yeates ce Wisyayy 116-6 116-9 113-7 126-9 112°3 114-1 1f9-0 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 114-8 115-5 115-6 113-9 118-1 ids 116-9 115-2 
Edmonton—Calgary........... is} 115-2 | 115-1 111-9 121-1 112-5 115-8 117-6 
METI COUVEDAR Ss oN 3. Mcrakerc ua 118-6 118-5 118-6 114-7 127-8 112-6 124-2 119-6 











N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city, and should not be used to com- 


pare actual levels of prices as between cities. 
(1) St. John’s Index on the base—June 1951 = 100, 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 
TABLE G-1.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-NOVEMBER 1954, 



























































1955} 
Number of Strikes | Number of Workers : 
and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Per Cent 
Date Com- Com- In of 
mencing In mencing In Man- Esti- 
During | Existence} During | Existence] working | mated 
Month Month Days Working 
Time 
Os 
JAR ACN ene aia sae ee Cee eee 16t¢ 16 11,106¢] 11,106 | 218,145 0-26 
Pebruaryere eco)... .cee ho See 4 Lf 90 2,587 20,055 0-02 
a SEY 61 a ee Ares ( Gp ee new Grn Se is ites) 3A” 7 11 1008 1,956 138,971 0-02 
A DEL ee ee ee aes a 16 22 ih oeyal 2, 683 25,912 0-03 
MLS ote CE SOT ch Neuen Aiton nm Be 9 17 i WN 3, 200 40,550 0-05 
A chit: EPS fh Pir panei Lal). Oe ae eed Teed Of | 29 4,510 5, 664 47,355 0-06 
aU yes 50% Sot ae, a eee aa 19 32 7,869 10,913 96,335 0-12 
AUCUST Jette ate. pee enn Cae 14 25 2,494 6,442 OP. SAS) 0-11 
Septeniberect ease vite eee ee 16 32 hve 22,547 | 212,400 0-25 
Octobery<spetis Gree eee eA i 21 4,737 23,368 378, 760 0-45 
Novel ber. anes. Ae Coes 11 24 1,624 21,296 | 379,200 0-45 
Cumulative totals.......... 144 56, 223 1,525, 208 0-17 
1954 
JAanUary, fee ee eee 26t 26 10, 644¢ 10, 644 157, 074 0-19 
PeDruar yy cae ai ak eee Ae 8 20 779 4,686 52, 250 0-06 
Mar Chita Pers ae ee eee ee 12 18 1,184 1,799 14, 625 0-02 
ADE cares eG te ee CO 24 34 1,651 2,297 25,081 0-03 
BW Kha tgage one etme ve Meet he Ae” sala | 8 ps 2,062 3,400 31,810 0-04 
JUNO Reyer sets hice een ae mere ae 20 a1) 9, 502 10, 192 86,715 0-10 
Aid ae oF naa Marl cera pO = oh See 16 30 4,461 6, 658 54, 146 0-06 
EN USUSGpRy cies det tre ne Ree 8 20 1, 207 3,959 48,210 0-06 
DED UCTILD SLES yeaa ae eae eee 14 21 8,597 9,815 127, 582 0-15 
OGtO bei ete oe eas eee Pil 30 17,965 26,279 310, 003 0-37 
INOVieMmlbClee ante ear eee al 24 3,897 20, 645 326, 843 0-39 
Cumulative totals:.......:. 168 61,949 12845389 0-13 














* Preliminary figures. 
t Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
_ Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is fre- 
quently not, received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, 





NOVEMBER 1955(‘) 








Industry, 
Occupation, 
Locality 











Number Involved 





Estab- 
lish- 


ments 


Workers 


Time 
Loss in 
Man- 
Working 
Days 








Date 
Began 





Particulars (?) 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to November 1955 


MANUFACTURING— 
Printing and Publishing— 
Newspaper printing 
plant workers, 
Montreal, Que. 


Miscellaneous Wood 
Products— 
Furniture factory 
workers, 
Meaford, Ont. 


Veneer and hardwood 
flooring factory 
workers, 
Woodstock, Ont. 


Metal Products— 
Aircraft factory 
workers, 
Downsview 
(Toronto), Ont. 


Structural steel 
fabricators, 
Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont. 


Motor vehicle and parts, 
diesel locomotive, 
stove, refrigerator 
and air conditioning 
factory workers, 

London, Oshawa, 
St. Catharines, 
Toronto and 
Windsor, Ont. 


Wire and cable factory 
workers, 
= Toronto, Ont. 


Motor truck factory 
office workers, 
Chatham, Ont. 














37 


71 


154 


1,940 


(*) 
130 


13,800 


1,349 


C) 
173 











500 


635 


600 


17,400 


2,800 


300, 000 


29, 600 


3,800 








Apr. 


Sep. 


Oct. 


July 


Aug. 


Sep. 


Sep. 


Oct. 


20 


21 


26 


ich 


19 


f 


30 


20 








For a greater increase in wages 
than recommended by arbi- 
tration board; dispute still 
in existence but employment 
conditions no longer affected 
by the end of November; 
indefinite. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages and 
starting rates, extension of 
vacation plan and pay for 
additional statutory holiday 
following reference to con- 
ciliation board; concluded 
November 11; negotiations 
and civic conciliation; 
compromise. 


Grievance against foreman in 
veneer department; con- 
cluded November 4; retur 
of workers pending settle- 
ment; indefinite. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages and 
union shop, following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; 
concluded November 11; 
conciliation; compromise. 


For a new agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages 
and job evaluation plan, fol- 
lowing reference to concilia- 
tion board; unconcluded. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, term of 
agreement, form of guaran- 
teed annual wage and fringe 
benefits, including extension 
of insurance and _ pension 
plans, following reference to 
conciliation board; uncon- 
cluded. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, follow- 
ing reference to conciliation 
board; unconcluded. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages and 
time-and-one-half for over- 
time, following reference to 
conciliation board; uncon- 
cluded. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, 





Industry, 
Occupation, 
Locality 


Number Involved 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments 


Workers 


Working 
Days 


NOVEMBER 1955(') 


Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to November 1955 


Structural steel fabrica- 
tors and erectors, and 
mining machinery, 
factory workers, 

London, Port 
Robinson and 
Welland, Ont. 


Washing machine and 
boiler factory 
workers, 

Toronto, Ont. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc.— 
Fibrous glass factory 
workers, 
Sarnia, Ont. 


Chemical factory 
workers, 
Palo, Sask. 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic UTinities— 
Water— 
Seamen, 
Saint John, N.B. 





3 





442 


1,160 


336 


to 
“I 


53 





9,700 


6,500 


640 


1,160 | 





Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


26 








For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, reduced 
hours from 423 to 40 per 
week with same take-home 
pay, pension and _ welfare 
plans, Rand formula for 
union dues and fringe bene- 
fits, pending reports of con- 
ciliation boards; uncon- 
cluded. 


Protesting dismissal of a shop 
steward for being absent 
without leave; concluded 
November 1; return of 
workers pending settlement; 
indefinite. 


For a new one-year agreement 

. providing for increased wages 
seniority, fringe benefits and 
extension of pension and 
welfare plans, following re- 
ference to conciliation board; 
unconcluded. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, shift 
differential and reduced 
hours from 44 to 40 per week 
with same take-home pay; 
unconcluded. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages and 
overtime rates, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; unconcluded. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During November 1955 


MINING— 
Gypsum quarry work- 
ers,- Hantsport and 
Wentworth, N.S. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
Biscuit factory 
workers, 
Pictou, N.S. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Men’s clothing factory 
workers, 
Sherbrooke, Que. 
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bo 





400 


105 


27 





400 


60 





Nov. 30 |Protesting suspension of a 


worker for cause; uncon- 
cluded. 


Nov. 7 |Protesting dismissal of a 


worker; concluded Novem- 
ber 7; return of workers 
pending negotiations;  in- 
definite. 


Nov. 8 |Re payment for certain work 


not covered by _ decree; 
concluded November 9; 
negotiations; in favour of 
employer 


TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, NOVEMBER 1955(!) 








Number Involved Time 


Industry, CSN ES Pree Loss in Tate : 
Occupation, Estab Man- B Particulars (2) 
Locality lish- Workers | Working egen 
ments Days 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During November 1955 














Miscellaneous Wood (5) 
Products— 

Saw, shingle and ply- ft 98 890 | Nov. 6 |For a greater increase in 
wood mill firemen, wages than recommended 
helpers and by conciliation board in new 
engineers, agreement under negotia- 

British Columbia. tions; concluded by Novem- 
ber 25; conciliation; in 
favour of employer. 

Metal Products— 

Motor vehicle parts 1 700 1,050 | Nov. 21 |Protesting dismissal of a work- 
factory workers, er for being absent without 

Windsor, Ont. leave; concluded November 
22; negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 

Motor vehicle factory 1 27 10 | Nov. 22 |Sympathy with strike of 
workers, motor vehicle parts factory 

Windsor, Ont. ee concluded Novem- 
ber 22; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 

Metal stamping factory 1 110 440 | Nov. 26 |Alleged discrimination in lay- 
workers, off of workers; unconcluded. 

La Salle, Ont. 

Miscellaneous— 

Chrome furniture 1 70 1,050 | Nov. 10 |For a union agreement pro- 
factory workers, viding for increased wages, 

Toronto, Ont. following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unconcluded. 

CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 

Carpenters, 1 38 700 | Nov. 8 |For a union agreement pro- 

Dryden, Ont. viding for increased wages, 
reduced hours from 49} to 44 
per week with same take- 
home pay, union shop, four 
per cent vacation pay and pay 
for board and room; uncon- 
cluded. 

TRANSPORTATION AND 

Pustic UtTILitres— 

OtherLocal and Highway— ; ; ere 

Truck drivers, 1 12 90 | Nov. 25 |Dispute over city deliveries 
warehousemen and by out-of-town drivers; con- 
helpers, cluded November 26; return 

Windsor, Ont. of workers pending negoti- 
ations; indefinite. 

TRADE— 5 : F ae 

Dairy workers and 2 37 35 | Nov. 9 |Protesting arbitration decision 
route salesmen, re grievance of one worker; 

Chatham and concluded November 9; 

Wallaceburg, Ont. negotiations; compromise. 














(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases in- 
complete; subject to revision for the annual review. 
(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss fist occurred and the date 
of conclusion is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
ie (3) ae indirectly affected; (4) 535 indirectly affected; (5) 2,400 indirectly affected; (°) 3,500 indirectly 
afiected. 
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H—iIndustrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD 
QUARTER OF 1955 BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 


Nore: The method of preparing these figures is described elsewhere in this issue in an article entitled ‘‘Fatal In- 
dustrial Accidentsin Canada’’. 
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TABLE H-2.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS BY PROVINCE AND GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1955 
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CURRENT FEBRUARY 15, 195 





REVIEW 


Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada 


Current Manpower Situation 
OEE ND showed the. usual sharp seasonal decline during 


January but the underlying condition of the labour market remained 
strong. Resource development and construction activity generally were 
at high levels considering winter weather conditions. The employment 
trend in manufacturing was still rising, although in some producer goods 
industries it remained relatively low. 


January was marked by sea- | LABOUR FGRCE TRENDS 
sonal slackness in most labour Son 2 1 BAe tae 
market areas. The usual lull in 
retail trade and the gradual com- 
pletion of pulp-cutting quotas 
resulted in the release of large 
numbers of workers and winter 
weather caused a further decline 
in agriculture and construction. | ae 
In addition, strikes and shortages | 500,00 
of steel caused some layoffs in | rt 
the central provinces. : 











Total employment was esti- 
mated to be 5,231,000 in the week 
of January 21, a drop of 157,000 
in the preceding six weeks. During 
this period, the labour force de- 
clined by some 71,000, and the 
number of persons without jobs and 
seeking work rose by 86,000. This 
represented an increase of 43 per | ~. Ap iesttere 
cent, compared with one of 46 perf 
cent during the same period last 
winter. 
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Index Hours per Week 


VERAGE HOURS WORKED 


; MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT 
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Employment remained well above and unemployment well below last 
year’s. The number seeking work plus those laid off for a full week was 
estimated to be 312,000, or some 74,000 lower than a year earlier, while 
the number with jobs was 228,000 higher. As in past months, total em- 
ployment in non-farm industries remained firm, apart from seasonal 
movements. 


The seasonal slackness and the resulting rise in unemployment 
was somewhat greater than usual in the eastern regions of the country 
and less than usual in some of the western provinces. In the last half of 
the month, the number of persons registered at National Employment 
Service offices was still rising but at a sharply reduced rate. In British 
Columbia the peak was apparently reached in the last week of January, 
a little earlier than usual. In Ontario the high level of activity in manu- 
facturing and construction continued. 


There is evidence that the upturn in construction will probably 
be strong in all regions this spring. The 35,000 housing units begun 
in the fourth quarter of 1955 exceeded the number begun in the fourth 
quarter of 1954 by more than 5,000 and the number under construc- 
tion at the end of the year was 16 per cent higher. Statistical series 
indicating the progress of other types of construction also show substan- 
tial gains over the year. Eistimates for December show that the number 
with jobs in the industry was more than 40,000 higher in 1955, than inthe 
same month of the three previous years. Increased requirements for con- 
struction workers has been reflected in the job application and job va- 
cancy figures of the National Employment Service. At the end of January, 
there were 17,000 fewer applications from skilled and unskilled con- 
struction workers than a year earlier and the number of vacancies was 


considerably higher. 


The Producer Goods Industries 


It has become clear that the employment pattern emerging from the 
rise in general economic activity during 1955, particularly in manufac- 
turing industries, is considerably different from that prevailing during 
the period of defence build-up in 1951 and 1952. Those two years were 
marked by a rapid growth of employment in producer goods industries — 
a direct result of heavy defence expenditures. Consumer goods industries 
also expanded in this period but to a lesser extent. Since that time, 
Canada has experienced a mild recession and a marked recovery. It is 
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notable, however, that the producer goods industries have lost their 
position as the main support to employment growth in manufacturing. 


Manufacturing employment reached a peak early in 1953. At that 
time, it was clear that the expansionary effects of resource development 
and the defence program had been largely concentrated in firms manu- 
facturing producer goods, for employment in this group was more than 
one-third higher than the 1949 average, while the increase for manu- 
facturing as a whole was only 15 per cent. The producer goods group 
currently accounts for one-fifth of manufacturing employment and in- 
cludes firms engaged in the production of aircraft, railway rolling stock, 
ships, agricultural implements, industrial machinery, boilers and other 
finished iron and steel products. 


By the end of 1954, manufacturing employment had fallen by 8 per 
cent. Although the decline was fairly widespread, the largest drops 
occurred in the producer goods industries. The employment index for 
the group as a whole fell from 134 in April 1953 to 115 in January 1955, 
a drop of almost 15 per cent. The decline in industries producing con- 
sumer finished goods and basic materials was only about 4 per cent. 


The pattern of recovery is noteworthy because, somewhat contrary 
to what might have been expected, the producer goods industries did not 
play the same dominant role as in the downturn. By the end of 1955, the 


*Many Canadian industries have fairly regular fluctuations in employment because of 
weather or other conditions that are directly related to the season of the year. In this 
analysis, these fluctuations have been eliminated from the reported employment indexes. 
This is done by dividing the actual employment index by an index of the average seasonal 
fluctuations during the past few years. The result is a seasonally-adjusted employment 
index that indicates the basic changes in employment. 


MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT, AND SELECTED COMPONENTS, 1952 TO DATE 


(seasonally adjusted) 
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Source: Employment and Payrolls Branch, D.B.S. b 
Adjusted for seasonal variations and strikes by the Economics and Research Lranch, Department of Labour. 
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seasonally-adjusted index of manufacturing employment had risen to 
within 2 per cent of the 1953 peak. (It was almost level with the 1953 
peak if workers on strike at General Motors plants are included.) How- 
ever, only a little more than 10 per cent of the gain in manufacturing 
employment during 1955 took place in producer goods industries. In the 
preceding contraction, this group accounted for 50 per cent of the total 
employment decline in manufacturing. 


The current situation varies considerably from industry to industry. 
In shipbuilding, for example, employment continued to decline through- 
out 1955 and at the end of the year was more than 20 per cent lower 
than at the beginning of 1953. Employment in the aircraft industry showed 
some increase in the last half of the year but was still well below the 
1953 peak. The present pattern of defence expenditures suggests that 
employment levels in these industries will not change much, at least 
during the first half of this year. 


A quite different situation exists among manufacturers of industrial 
machinery. Employment losses incurred during 1954 were regained in 
1955 and the outlook suggests additional hirings in 1956. Production 
increases may be limited in some cases by the increasingly widespread 
shortages of engineers, draughtsmen, tool designers and skilled metal 
working tradesmen. 


Eimployment in the railway rolling stock industry rose slightly 
during 1955 but was still well below the level of early 1953. Towards 
the end of the year, however, the railway companies placed substantial 
orders for railway rolling stock, so that the outlook has brightened 
considerably. The rate at which workers will be rehired in these in- 
dustries, however, depends largely on the availability of materials. 
Reports received during January show that three firms laid off more 
than 2,000 employees because of steel shortages. 


Employment in the agricultural implement industry also remained 
relatively low through most of 1955. In recent months, however, the 
market situation has strengthened, mainly because of the gradual reduc- 
tion of surplus inventories in the hands of dealers and manufacturers. 
The improved situation has been reflected in factory shipments, which 
were considerably higher in the last quarter of 1955 than in the corre- 
sponding months of the two previous years, but there has been little 
evidence of anything more than a seasonal increase in the rate of hirings 
in this industry. 


Activity in other iron and steel fabricating establishments was 
at relatively low levels through most of the year, although there were 
some employment gains in the last quarter. In the last two months 
production in some firms was held back because of temporary cutbacks 
in the motor vehicle industry. In others, particularly those serving the 
construction industry, there is a large and increasing backlog of work. 
The general prospect, therefore, is that in coming months this group of 
industries may show some improvement apart from the seasonal move- 
ments. 
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Labour-Management Relations 
ETTLEMENT of the dispute between General Motors of Canada 


Limited and the United Automobile Workers of America was an- 
nounced February 14. The new agreement, still to be ratified by the 
employees, brings to an end the strike of approximately 14,000 employ- 
ees of General Motors that began on September 11, 1955, and that affect- 
ed plants of the company at Oshawa, Windsor, St. Catharines, London 
and Toronto. 


The board of conciliation appointed to try to resolve differences 
between the railway companies and the unions of non-operating em- 
ployees began functioning January 30. At the middle of February the 
board was continuing its conciliation efforts over demands of the unions 
for a wage-rate increase and other matters (L.G., Jan., p. 5). Two 
unions of operating employees are reported to have proposed revisions 
to their contracts which expire at the end of March. 


During the past month, collective bargaining has been in progress 
and a number of settlements have been reached in several other in- 
dustries. These, however, applied to small bargaining units of employ- 
ees compared with those in the railway and automobile industries. 


Automobiles — Full details of the new agreement between General 
Motors of Canada and the UAW were not available at the time of writing 
but reports indicated that the 2)2-year contract provides annual improve- 
ment-factor wage increases of 6 cents an hour, or 18 cents during the 
life of the agreement. Increases to adjust wage inequities will also be 
provided through a fund estimated to average 4 cents an hour. Also 
reported to be included are provisions for a modified guaranteed annual 
wage, increased benefits under group health and pension plans, eight 
statutory holidays rather than six, increased premium pay for work on 
weekends and holidays, higher shift differentials, a slightly improved 
vacation plan and a full union shop. 


The guaranteed wage or supplemental unemployment benefit plan is 
similar to arrangements negotiated during 1955 between the UAW and 
automobile manufacturers in the United States. The company will con- 
tribute 5 cents an hour per employee to a fund from which weekly benefits 
will be paid to laid-off employees for a maximum of 26 weeks. If the 
benefits can be integrated with unemployment insurance payments, an 
employee could receive 65 per cent of his wages for four weeks and 
60 per cent for 22 weeks. No payments will be made from the fund, 
however, until March 1, 1957. 


The union was not successful in its effort to have the company pay 
the full cost of the group health and welfare insurance plan. A greater 
proportion of the cost will be assumed by the company, however, and 
benefits under the plan will be improved. 


Collective agreements affecting the other two large automobile 
manufacturers, Ford Motor Company of Canada and Chrysler Corporation 
of Canada, do not expire until June and August respectively. The union 
is reported to be drawing up proposals for submission to the Ford Motor 
Company in April. 
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Railways — Little information was available on the progress of 
conciliation in the dispute between the railways and the non-operating 
employees. Among the operating unions, the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen is reported to be seeking a wage increase of 
25 per cent and other benefits, including paid statutory holidays for 
yard service employees and premium pay for work on such days. The 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen has made a similar request regarding 
statutory holidays and has proposed a general wage increase of 30 
per cent. The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers had not, at the time 
of writing, finally established the proposals to be submitted to the 
companies regarding revisions in its contracts. 


Water Transport — On February 1, a board of conciliation was 
established to deal with differences between the Association of Lake 
Carriers, representing operators on the Great Lakes waterways system, 
and the Seafarers’ International Union, representing unlicensed person- 
nel. This action followed unsuccessful efforts by a conciliation officer 
to obtain agreement between the parties. A proposed increase in wages 
and a change in the basis of pay from daily or monthly rates to hourly 
rates appear to be the main matters in dispute. 


Negotiations between the same association and two other unions, 
the Canadian Merchant Service Guild, representing licensed officers, 
and the National Association of Marine Engineers, have failed to pro- 
duce agreement. Conciliation officers have been appointed under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act to mediate in the 
disputes. Wage matters are also at issue in these negotiations. 


Civic Workers — Negotiations are in progress between a number of 
civic administrations across Canada and various organizations of their 
employees. Cities in which bargaining is presently going on or will 
shortly begin include Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, Winnipeg, Saskatoon 
and Vancouver. In all of these cities the unions are seeking substantial 
wage increases together with other contract changes. 


Agreements were reached late in January covering firemen and 
policemen in Montreal and operating engineers in Hamilton. Wage in- 
creases were provided in each case and hours of work for the Montreal 
firemen and policemen are to be reduced. 


Coal Mining - A board of conciliation will try to resolve differ- 
ences between the Dominion Coal Company and District 26 of the United 
Mine Workers of America. Appointment of the board followed negotiations 
over proposed changes in working conditions for the Nova Scotia miners. 
Reports indicate that a general increase in wage rates was not requested 
by the union. Depressed conditions in the industry, resulting in sub- 
stantial layoffs of workers during the past several years, have provided 
poor grounds for wage increases. 


Clothing — The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America and the 
Quebec Associated Clothing Manufacturers have failed to reach agree- 
ment in the re-negotiation of their agreement. The union had asked for a 
wage increase of 10 per cent and increased fringe benefits. A board of 
conciliation was unable to arrive at a basis for settling the dispute. 
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Syndicates affiliated with the Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour are also negotiating with manufacturers grouped in the Quebec 
Garment Manufacturers’ Association. 


In Toronto, representatives of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
and the Associated Clothing Manufacturers have been negotiating for an 
extended period over revisions to their contract. 


Rubber Products — Late in January a conciliation officer reported 
that he had been unable to settle differences between the Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Company of Canada, Hamilton, and the United Rubber, 
Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers of America. A recommendation for 
the establishment of a board of conciliation was made. More than 1,000 
employees are represented by the union, which had orginially requested, 
among other things, an increase of 20 cents an hour and a guaranteed 
annual wage. 


Other Bargaining — A dispute between Canadian Pacific Air Lines 
and the Canadian Airline Flight Attendants’ Association, representing 
stewardesses, which seemed on the verge of strike action a month ago, 
had not been resolved at the time of writing. It was reported, however, 
that the employees were voting on the acceptance of an offer of settle- 
ment. 


About 1,500 workers are affected by agreements signed in January 
by the United Packinghouse Workers of America and companies with 
food-canning plants in various parts of British Columbia. Wage increases 
of approximately 7 cents an hour were negotiated and some reductions 
in working hours were agreed upon. 


A new agreement to be effective until July 1958 was recently signed 
by representatives of the Montreal Transportation Commission and the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and other Transport Work- 
ers. Wage increases totalling 14 cents an hour are payable at intervals 
during the life of the contract. 


Settlements at a number of small manufacturers of metal products 
in Ontario were signed during the past month. Wage increases ranging 
for the most part from 5 to 10 cents an hour were provided. 


Work Stoppages — Work stoppages in existence in January 1956 
numbered 13. These involved 17,335 workers and resulted in a time 
loss of 338,340 man-days according to preliminary figures. In December 
1955, the corresponding figures were 15 stoppages, 17,720 workers and 
340,410 days. For January 1955, the figures were 16 strikes and lock- 
outs, 11,106 workers and 218,145 man-days. 


On January 16 the strike of more than 1,000 workers at Canada 
Wire and Cable Company, Toronto, which began September 30, 1955, 
was terminated. A new agreement was signed by the company and the 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America. 


The main work stoppages in existence at February 15 involved 
structural steel workers at Sault Ste. Marie, and machinery factory 
workers at Lachine. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


HE usual mid-winter employ- 
ment declines occurred in 
|S EDISTRIBUTION DF FAID WORKERS {| virtually all local areas during 
IN THE FOUR LABOUR MARKET CATEGORIES ; 
January. This seasonal drop in 

business activity resulted in the 
| reclassification of 37 of the 109 
Soa A ae Moverste | local areas: 25 from the moderate 
to the substantial labour surplus 

Balance Lj Shortage group, one from the substantial to 
the moderate surplus group and 

11 from balance to the moderate 
surplus group. At February l, 
classification of the 109 local 
labour market areas and the per- 
centage of paid workers in each 
category was as follows (last 
years figures in brackets): in 
balance, 5 (1) representing 2 per 
cent (0.5 per cent); in moderate 
surplus, 55 (44) representing 67 
per cent (56.5 per cent); in sub- 
stantial surplus, 49 (64) represent- 
ing 31 per cent (43 per cent). 





Unemployment’ in nearly all 
local areas was lower than last 
year. The year-to-year improve- 
ments in classification, however, were concentrated in the Ontario, 
Prairie, and Pacific regions; in the Atlantic and Quebec regions, all 
areas were in the same categories as in 1955. The changes that occurred 
during the month were distributed through all the regions; but in the 
Atlantic, employment cuts were more severe than usual because heavy 
rains and an early thaw held up woods operations. 


ee) i te Res ase 
Feb. 1 | Feb. 1| Feb. 1] Feb. 1 | Feb, 1 |Feb. 1] F Feb. 1 
1956 1956 hed ge 1985 aie i955 


Guasieen iy, 
15 16 188 
7 10 a. 
36 22 20 l 


*See inside back cover October 1955 Labour Gazette. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS, 
February 1. 1956 














PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE < 

QUEBEC NORTH SHOREC- 

Rimouski 

Sorel 

Ste. Agathe — St. 
Jée5me 

St. Stephen 

Summerside 

TRURO 

Velleytield 

VICTORIAVILLE 

WOODSTOCK, N.B. 

Yarmouth 


tt 





St. Jean 

Swift Current 
Trail ~ Nelson 
Walkerton 
Weyburn 


, APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
Quebec—Lévis Calgary 
St. John’s Edmonton 
METROPOLITAN AREAS VANCOUVER -NEW ~ Hamilton 
WESTMINSTER Montreal 
(labour force 75,000 or more) WINNIPEG <— OTTAWA —HULL 
TORONTO 
Windsor 
Corner Brook Brantford 
CORNWALL <—| Fort William ~ 
FARNHAM — GRANBY <— Port Arthur 
JOLIETTE <= GUELPH <<, 
LAC ST. JEAN <—|_ Hatlifex 
Moncton | KINGSTON €_— 
New Glasgow Kitchener 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS OSHAWA —— London 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000; red ik Falls Aba dons pacineuta 
60 per ce N <> eterboroug 
bees a ri Ea . ) Trois Rivieres Rouyn = Yai d'Or 
g MAL f Saint John 
Sarnic 
Sherbrooke 
SUDBURY <> 
Timmins — Kirkland 
Loke 
Victorta 
CHARLOTTETOWN “<——| BARRIE <= 
LETHBRIDGE <—| Brandon 
Riviére du Loup Chatham 
(labour force 25,000 - 75,000; ST. GEORGES <—— Hert Battleford 
rince Albert 
40 per cent or more In agriculture) RED DEER —— 
Regina 
Saskatoon 
Yorkton 
Beauhornois Belleville — Brampton 
Central Vancouver Trenton Galt 
Island Cranbrook Stratford 
Chilliwack DAWSON CREEK “<——| St. Thomas 
Bathurst DRUMHELLER <— Woodstock — Ingersoll 
BRACE BRIDGE <—| Fredericton 
BRIDGEWATER <—| Goderich 
CAMPBELL TON <—|  Leachute —Ste. 
DAUPHIN <—— Tihérese 
Drummondville Lindsoy 
EDMUNDSTON <—) LISTOWEL tea 
Gaspé Medicine Hat 
GRAND FALLS < North Bay 
KENTVILLE <__ Pembroke 
MINOR AREAS KAMLOOPS <—_|-S\PRINCE GEORGE 
(labour force 10,000 - 25,000) Montmagny Prince Rupert 
Newcastle SAULT STE MARIE <— 
Okanagan Valley Simcoe 
OWEN SOUND < St. Hyacinthe 





— > The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they moved, 


ATLANTIC 


EMPLOYMENT fell sharply in the 
Atlantic region during January, 
as unseasonable weather severely 
curtailed outdoor work. The logging 
industry in particular was affected, 
as an early thaw brought hauling 
ile | operations to a virtual standstill. 
Non-Agriculture | Logging employment dropped to a 
| lower level by the end of January 
than a year earlier; it had been 
| 2,200 higher at the beginning of the 
With Jobs: ES . “aye 
Agriculture {| month. Trucking and sawmilling 
————— 4 underwent sizeable employment 
declines following the closing of 
secondary roads. Other factors 
contributing to the increase in 
unemployment during the month 
suena were the return of seamen from the 
Great Lakes and the usual seasonal slackening in construction. Total 
employment remained at a notably higher level than a year earlier, how- 
ever, despite the temporary slowdown in woods operations. The number 
of persons with jobs at January 21 was estimated at 462,000, a decline 
of 33,000 from December 10, 1955, but an increase of 21,000 from a 
year earlier. Year-to-year employment gains in manufacturing, construc- 
tion and trade were chiefly responsible. 
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475,000 
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Nine of the 21 areas in the region were reclassified during the 
month from the moderate to the substantial labour surplus category. At 
February 1, the area classification was the same as a year before: in 
moderate surplus, 3; in substantial surplus, 18. 


Local Area Developments 
St. John’s (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Unemployment increased 
markedly in this area during January. By the end of the month, registra- 
tions for employment were about equal to last year’s at the same date. 
Construction workers accounted for more than half of the registrations, 
and loggers for most of the remainder. 


Sydney (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Except 
for employment contractions in seasonal industries, very little change 
occurred in this area during January. Coal mining, iron and steel and 
ship repairing remained active. Employees were recalled in the ship- 
building industry following receipt of additional refit work. Employment 
continued slightly higher than a year ago, principally because of im- 
proved markets for lumber and coal. 


Charlottetown (major agricultural). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 


Bridgewater, Campbellton, Grand Falls, Kentville, Truro, Edmundston 
and Woodstock (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 
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QUEB 


EMPLOYMENT in the Quebec 
region declined slightly more than 
seasonally during January. Steel 
shortages were responsible for 
layoffs by steel-using establish- 
ments and shortages of water and 
electricity caused a drop in em- 
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ployment in some manufacturing 
concerns. On the other’ hand, 
logging operations were maintained 
at a high level and were expected 
to continue high throughout Febru- 
ary. Employment dropped most 
sharply in the contruction industry, 
although it remained above the 
January 1955 level. It decreased 
further in the transportation in- 


dustry and slightly in logging. 


At January 21, the number of persons with jobs was estimated at 
1,456,000, a decrease of 61,000 from December 10, 1955, but an increase 
of 43,000 from January 22, 1955. 
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Labour surpluses increased in almost all labour market areas in 
the region during January and brought six areas from the moderate to the 
substantial surplus category by the end of the month. Although the area 
classification was the same at February 1, 1956, as a year earlier, the 
number of persons registered for employment was lower in all 24 local 
areas. Classification of the areas at February 1 of both years was as 
follows: in moderate surplus, 6; in substantial surplus, 18. 


Local Area Developments 

Montreal (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. The number of persons 
registered for employment: increased seasonally during January but 
remained well below the January 1955 level. The usual seasonal decline 
in employment continued in construction, transportation and trucking; 
steel! shortages were responsible for reduced activity in steel-using 
industries. Job openings increased in logging, secondary textiles and, 
by the end of the month, in the rubber footwear and leather goods in- 
dustries. 


Quebec ~Leévis (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Seasonal reductions 
in employment were most severe in retail] trade, clothing, transportation 
and construction. However, employment did not drop as low as in January 
last year. Shoe and glove industries were rehiring workers and primary 
textiles operated at capacity. 


Lac St. Jean (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group l. 
Labour requirements declined seasonally in construction, retail trade 
and transportation. Labour surpluses were also increased by large lay- 
offs in metalworking industries because of water and electricity short- 
ages. Despite this, employment conditions were better than last year 
owing to high employment in logging and wood cutting, which was ex- 
pected to last till the end of February. 
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Farnham — Granby (major industrial). Reélassified from Group 2 to Group — 
1. The usual seasonal employment decline occurred in construction, 
agriculture and the rubber industry. The General Motors strike was res- 
ponsible for temporary layoffs in some textile firms producing materials 
for cars. The shutdown of an electrical supplies firm added to the labour 
surpluses. 


Joliette (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. The 
usual seasonal decline in employment was intensified by the permanent 
closing of a match plant. 


Thetford —Megantic — St. Georges (major agricultural). Reclassified from 
Group 2 to Group 1. Labour surpluses increased seasonally. 


Quebec North Shore and Victoriaville (minor). Reclassified from Group 
2 to Group l. 











ONTARIO 
NN es “q IN ONTARIO, employment in con- 
PASE struction, retail trade, and the 
ae light manufacturing industries 
Lcbour Force | showed the usual seasonal decline 
: ~ | during January. The number of 
| 2,000,000-—*+————— econ | persons with jobs dropped by 
: pO 40,000 during the month to an 
: With Jobs | estimated 1,954,000 at January 21; 
: 21000) — Nee | this was about 80,000 higher than 
REL eS ae | at the same date in 1955. Employ- 
| ment in the manufacturing and 
Persons Without Jobs | construction industries was sub- 


and Seeking Work 


tantially higher than in 1955 and 
there were also slight year-to-year 
gains in mining, logging, trade and 
services. The heavy manufacturing 
industries continued at capacity, 
with engineers, draughtsmen and 
most skilled metal tradesmen still 
scarce. On the other hand, production in some of the General Motors 
feeder plants was further reduced and there were scattered layoffs in iron 
and steel processing and construction because of steel shortages. 








NOS TO) ES iy > 





The generally high level of employment throughout the region was 
reflected in a more balanced labour demand and supply situation than 
Jast year in nearly all areas. At February 1, the classification of the 
34 local labour market areas was as follows (last year’s figures in 
brackets): in balance, 5 (0); in moderate surplus, 25 (22); in substantial 
surplus, 4 (12). 


Local Area Developments 


Hamilton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Further seasonal declines 
occurred in construction. Capacity operations continued in the iron and 
steel industry and, towards the end of the month, demand for workers 
for the electrical apparatus industry increased. Engineers, tool and 
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die-makers, draughtsmen, machinists, electronics technicians and other 
skilled metal workers continued in short supply. 


Ottawa —Hull (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 
Gradual seasonal reductions in construction brought the area into surplus, 
but unemployment remained lower than last year. 


Toronto (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. There was 
some seasonal reduction in the construction and light manufacturing in- 
dustries during January. Heavy manufacturing industries continued to 
operate at capacity, with most skilled metal tradesmen in short supply. 


Windsor (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Ford and Chrysler and most 
other manufacturing industries continued busy. Further layoffs occurred 
in the General Motors feeder plants. 


Cornwall (maior industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Regis- 
tration of construction workers, seamen and longshoremen brought the 
area into substantial surplus. Employment in the textile industry was 
steady. 


Guelph (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Most 
industries remained busy. Unemployment levels were well below last 
year’s. 


Kingston (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Em- 
ployment was still high in construction and in the manufacturing of tex- 
tiles, aluminum goods and railway locomotives. 


Oshawa (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Con- 
tinuation of the General Motors strike resulted in gradual cut-backs in 
employment at the feeder plants. 


Sudbury (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Mining 
operations continued at near capacity. Logging employment was slightly 
higher than a year earlier. The demand for labour at the Blind River 
uranium developments remained strong. 


Barrie (major agricultural). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 


Bracebridge and Owen Sound (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to 
Group l. 


Listowel and Sault Ste. Marie (minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to 
Group 2. 


PRAIRIE 


ECONOMIC activity in the Prairie region showed continuing strength 
during January, despite the effect of severe winter weather. The season- 
al employment decline was the smallest recorded for January in the last 
four years. Layoffs during the month were almost entirely seasonal and 
chiefly confined to construction and related industries. An upturn in 
coal-mining employment partially offset these declines; certified coal 
miners were in strong demand in several areas but no acute shortages 
were reported. The number of persons with jobs in the region was esti- 
mated at 925,000 at January 21, which was 13,000 fewer than the figure 
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| 
at December 10, 1955, but 55,000 


more than a year earlier. This 
was the largest year-to-year differ- 
ence on record and a reflection of 
the basic strength of the region’s 
economy. . 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS ~ PRAIRIE 


With Jobs: : Seven labour market areas 


Non-Agriculture 


650,000 ream | were reclassified during the 





250,000 —— 


| 600,000 Sea caw ene se | month—three from balance to the 
= 550,00——————— 4 

: With Jobs: | moderate labour surplus categor 
: Agriculture s Pp 8 y 
| 400,000 | and four from the moderate to the 
: eee : : substantial surplus category. At 
ee Ss | February 1, classification of the 


20 areas in the region was as 
EP MES | follows (last year’s figures in 
DJ FMAM | brackets): in balance O (1); in 
moderate surplus 16 (11); in 
substantial surplus 4 (8). 








Local Area Developments 
Calgary (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Unemployment continued 
to rise as a result of further seasonal slackening in the construction 
industry. The volume of construction being carried out was about equal 
to the winter record of last year but unusually severe weather resulted 
in the release of a considerable number of workers during early January. 
In the last two weeks of the month, intermittent employment was con- 
siderable as temperatures moderated. Recall of workers caused a reduc- 
tion in total registrations for employment during the last week of Jan- 
uary, in contrast to the usual seasonal pattern. Total employment in the 
area remained at a notably higher level than a year earlier, the sharpest 
year-to-year gains being recorded in the wholesale and retail trade. 


Edmonton (metropolitan). Iktemained in Group 2. Construction and trans- 
portation accounted for almost all of the increase in unemployment 
during January. [otal unemployment remained at a notably lower level 
than a year earlier, reflecting the buoyancy of industrial activity in 
this area. Job opportunities were more numerous than a year before in 
almost all occupations; the most notable improvements were recorded in 
the professional, sales, clerical and metal-working occupations. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. While 
seasonal reductions in manufacturing employment occurred during the 
month, layoffs were fewer and of shorter duration than usual. 


Lethbridge (major agricultural). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 
Red Deer (major agricultural). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 


Dauphin and Portage La Prairie (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to 
Group 1. 


Dawson Creek and Drumheller (minor). iteclassified from Group 3 to 
Group 2. 
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PACIFIC 
EMPLOYMENT in the Pacific (?===== 


region declined considerably less 
than seasonally during January 
and remained notably higher than Lobour Force 


a year before, particularly in non- —_———== : 
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unemployment continued to be pag lie ain 
significantly lower than last year, With Jobs 
especially in the Vancouver — New 0,000 a 
Westminster area. The estimated 425,000 ——*" ==, 

number of persons with jobs in 400,000 

the week of January 21, at 434,000, 

was 10,000 less than a month a MEG U SaaS Ga 


De CEMA EM oy 


‘earlier but 31,000 more than at 
January 22, 1955. The seasonal 
pick-up in employment appeared 
to have begun, as usual, during the last week of the month and full in- 
dustrial activity will be resumed as soon as weather permits. In several 
areas, there was already a scarcity of fully qualified workers in some 
skilled occupations. Employment in manufacturing, apart from seasonal] 
industries, continued to rise higher above last year’s. Construction was 
very active for this time of the year, particularly in the pulp and paper 
industry and in the extension of the smelter at Kitimat. Sawmill produc- 
tion continued at a high level but logging activities were still hampered 
by heavy snow. Mining maintained steady operations. 


During the month two labour market areas were reclassified from the 
moderate to the substantial labour surplus category and one from the 
substantial to the moderate surplus group. At February 1, the classifica- 
tion of the ten labour merket areas in the region was as follows (last 
year’s figures in brackets): in moderate surplus, 5 (2); in substantial 


surplus, 5 (8). 


Local Area Developments 
Vancouver —~New Westminster (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 
to Group 1. Total industrial employment declined slightly from a month 
earlier but continued to rise above year-earlier levels, partly because 
of favourable weather conditions. Mining operations continued at the 
same rate as in the preceding month. By mid-January logging operations 
were resumed in some districts but the production of lumber and allied 
products slowed down in Vancouver because of log shortages, high log 
prices and lack of water. Conditions in the construction industry improved 
during the month. Manufacturing was particularly active in the clothing 
and metal trades industries. 
Victoria (major industrial), Remained in Group 2. The over-all employment 
picture in the logging industry was better than usual for this time of the 
year. Sawmills continued to operate at a fairly high level. All metal and 
chemical industries were busy. Construction activity was exceptionally 
strong for the season. As a result, the number of unemployed for the 
month was the lowest since 1948. 
Kamloops (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group i 
Prince George (minor). Heclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of February 10, 1956) 





Percentage Change 


From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous| Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 

Total civilian labour force (a)................... 5,517,000 
‘Lotalipersons with: jobs .cccc.csccstee see 5,231, 000 
At work 35 hours or more...............0.00+ 4,705,000 

At work less than 35 hours................. 364,000 
With jobs but not at work ................... 162,000 
With jobs but on short time ................ 40,000 
With jobs but laid off full week.......... 26,000 
Persons without jobs and seeking work | Jan. 21 286,000 
Total ‘paid workers 22.13. 228 cee: 4,107,000 
In agricul turepcisis-5255 setts cee te eetesn 74,000 

In non-agriculture ................:.2sceeeeeeee 4,033, 000 


Registered for work, NES (b) 


Atlantic ( {s- cssnc dees cxanctascestaee tes aesete~ategavieont 69, 206 
(ire 07. cots is-ceaceuds besarte eos meee eae eee 150,501 
CMEALIO oo seshescuccgehetanes eter tet tee Peeters 135,027 
Prairies viaecaess oss fevesceh deeedudeaass tweet b iasee 75,581 
PACT lit Fiisac jecce es cecna schon ce peew tee oa cuncseeccees 54, 238 

lotalsvall regions: :..csteeee ee rseres seer 484,553 


Claimants for Unemployment 


Insurance benefit <.20s...G.c.0ecssort- do2-se ese ten 388, 129 
Amount of benefit payments .................0000 $11,942,873 
Industrial employment (1949=100).............. 117.8 
Manufacturing employment (19149=100) ...... 11233 
Detiyns # Ta tO Tits cee coors casesesenecereesstane seteeteeeneeeees 109,946 


Industrial Relations 


Strikes and Lockouts — days lost .............. 338,340 
No. of workers involved .................seseeee 175335 
Nomot Siraes tet cesta oss ee eter posesyaed 13 


Earnings and Income 


Average weekly wages and salaries.......... $61.99 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)..............006 $ 1.46 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.) ...... 41.6 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.) .............-+- $60.78 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100) ...... 116.8 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100) | Dec. 124.6 
Total labour income ...............2006+ $000,000 | November 1,133 


Industrial Production 





Total (average 1935—39=100).............-.e000- 283.5 
Manu fact url igiedsecete-csreoat sc set ocaceceeevis seats 285.0 
Durables 2. Fics cecsos ce cec csv vee des be teces eae. 340.9 
Non-Durab] eg vctecesteteressotestccc cicero 249.3 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from 
Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also 
inside back cover, October 1955 Labour Gazette. 

(b) See inside back cover, October 1955 Labour Gazette. 

(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with 
total for same period previous year. 


* Religious holiday occurred during the survey week. 
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Work on Public Projects 
Continues during Winter 


Despite the severity of the weather this 
winter, work is continuing on each of the 
196 building projects of the Department of 
Public Works now in progress. 

This was revealed by the Hon. Robert 
Winters, Minister of Public Works, at the 
laying of the cornerstone of the new 
Federal Building at North Bay, Ont., last 
month. He cited the construction of the 
building as an example of how well the 
Government’s efforts to alleviate winter 
unemployment are having effect. 

The 196 projects, Mr. Winters said, “are 
providing work and wages for people at a 
time when even a few years ago they would 
have been closed down until spring. 

“Here is an example,” he added, “of what 
can be accomplished when private enter- 
prise and government team up to tackle a 
problem of common concern.” 

He also predicted that employment in 
house-building would be higher this winter 
than last. “At the end of 1955 there were 
some 78,000 dwelling units under construc- 
tion, 14 per cent more than at the end of 
1954,” he said. “This means a correspond- 
ing increase in the labour required to 
complete these dwellings in the first four 
or five months of the year.” 

Mr. Winters estimated an increase of 
some eight million man-hours in direct 
employment in house-building activity this 
winter compared with last winter. “This 
represents an increase in employment of 
10,000 men,” he pointed out. 


Locomotive Firemen Seek 
25-Per-Cent Pay Increase 


Locomotive firemen employed by Cana- 
dian railways and harbour boards will ask 
for a basic wage increase of 25 per cent 
when they negotiate a new agreement to 
replace the one that expires on March 31. 
They will also demand pay for all statutory 
holidays not worked and time and a half 
for holidays worked. A third demand will 
be that time lost on account of layoffs, 
illness or injury shall be counted as service 
in computing pension. 


67507—2 


An announcement that these demands 
were to be served on the companies on 
February 1 was made last month by W. E. 
Gamble, Vice-president of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 

The wage demand of the locomotive fire- 
men is computed to be about equal to the 
demand of the non-operating employees of 
the railways for an 18-per-cent wage in- 
crease and a health plan, which together 
are equivalent to about 33 cents an hour. 

(The Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees (CCL) announced last month 
that it will use every means at its disposal 
to safeguard the right to strike and to 
oppose compulsory arbitration as a means 
of settling railway workers’ disputes.) 





British Rail Workers 
Granted Wage Boost 


An offer of a 7-per-cent wage increase 
made by the British Transport Commission 
was accepted last month by three unions 
representing 450,000 workers. Together 
with other benefits which will add about 
$7,000,000 to the Commission’s wage bill, 
the total cost of the extra wages will 
amount to approximately $70,000,000 a year. 

Of the three unions concerned, the 
Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers 
and Firemen and the Transport Salaried 
Staffs Association had asked for an increase 
of 7% per cent, while the National Union 
of Railwaymen had tried to get a 10-per- 
cent increase. 

The increases mean that porters, whose 
present basic wage is equal to $19 a week, 
will receive an extra $1.35, while for top 
scale engineers the basic wage will rise 
from $27.72 to $29.66 a week. Actual earn- 
ings are higher than these amounts, since 
considerable overtime is worked. 


Impetus to Inflation 


Some economists fear that these wage 
increases, together with increases in other 
industries, will add impetus to the 
dangerous inflationary trend already in 
evidence in the United Kingdom, although 
the speed and goodwill with which the 
negotiations were concluded lend encourage- 
ment to the hope that 1956 will be com- 
paratively free from industrial strife. A 
good deal of Britain’s economic difficulty 
is generally ascribed to the railway and 
dock strikes last year, which had an 
unfavourable effect on exports. 

The railway unions have undertaken to 
co-operate with the Commission in making 
the operation of the lines more efficient, in 
which case much of the new wage bill 
might be made up by economies. 
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Railway Revenues Jump 
To Twice Total Year Ago 


Net operating revenues of Canada’s prin- 
cipal railway systems jumped to $16,806,277 
in October, more than double the preceding 
year’s total of $7,448,926, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics reports. 

Operating revenues rose 16 per cent to 
$106,395,233 from $91,698,098 while operating 
expenses showed a smaller rise of 6-3 per 
cent to $89,588,956 from $84,249,172. 

Employees on railway payrolls numbered 
185,418, up from 185,048, and total payroll 
increased to $54,078,192 from $52,529,209. 


30 Canadians to Attend 


Oxford Study Conference 


A conference this summer to study the 
human problems raised by industrialization, 
which is being sponsored by the Duke of 
Edinburgh, will be attended by 30 Cana- 
dian delegates. 

The conference, which will be held in 
Oxford, England, from July 9 to 27, and 
will be attended by some 280 persons from 
Britain and from Commonwealth countries, 
erew out of a suggestion made to the Duke 
by Britain’s Industrial Welfare Society, of 
which he is a patron. A council of 48 men 
and two women, set up by him in July 1954, 
has been laying plans for the conference. 

The committee charged with selecting the 
Canadian delegates is under the chairman- 
ship of the Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister 
of Trade and Commerce. The Duke of 
Edinburgh broached the matter of the con- 
ference to Mr. Howe when the latter was 
in London last year. 

Vice-chairmen of the selection committee 
are Claude Jodoin, President of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, and W. S. 
Kirkpatrick, Vice-president of Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Co. 

It has been emphasized that the confer- 
ence is not for research workers but “for 
young people actually engaged in industry,” 
as the Duke wrote in a booklet describing 
the purpose of the meetings. “Its main 
value will not lie in the reports of speeches 
and discussions. Its value will depend upon 
what the members make of what they see 
and hear,” he continued. 

“Ultimately, it is hoped that the mem- 
bers will be able to extend their influence 
in their own countries and industries to 
the end that industrial enterprises are so 
organized that they form an integral part 
of a happy and healthy community,” he 
said. 

The conference will consider how disci- 
pline can be reconciled with freedom and 
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initiative in an industrial plant, “how you 
can overcome the boredom of performing 
a simple mechanical task and how you can 
lead all those connected with industrial 
enterprise to feel that they have a stake 
in its success,” as Mr. Howe put it. 


Applicants will be chosen mainly from 
among men and women between the ages 
of 25 and 45 years. 


Since the conference is essentially for 
persons actively engaged in industry, gov- 
ernment departments, universities, banks, 
finance companies, and so on, are not to 
be represented; neither will farmers be 
included. Employees of Crown companies 
are eligible, however. 

Members of the Canadian delegation are 
being chosen from among persons recom- 
mended by businessmen and labour leaders. 


Those who are helping in the selection 
include: H. Crombie, Vice-president of 
Dominion Engineering Works, Montreal, 
and J. B. Stirling, President of E.G.M. 
Cape and Co., a Montreal construction 
firm, on the management side; and Donald 
MacDonald, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour, on the 
labour side. Two other labour men are to 
be appointed, Mr. Howe said, and W. J. 
Bennett, President of the Atomic Energy of 
Canada, Ltd., will represent Crown com- 
panies on the selection committee. 


Changed Regulations Will 
Restore Jobless Benefits 


Unemployment insurance regulations will 
be relaxed to restore benefits to some 
workers who were temporarily disqualified 
under the new Unemployment Insurance 
Act that went into effect last October 2, 
Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, 
announced in the House of Commons on 
January 25. 


Net effect of the change will be to restore 
benefits to those who could have qualified 
under the old regulations but could not do 
so under the new ones. 


A more detailed explanation of the change 
will appear in the March issue. 


CORRECTION 


It was reported in the Lasour GAZETTE 
account of the CCL convention in 
October that Secretary-Treasurer Donald 
MacDonald had been voted a_ salary 
increase to $10,000 a year. Actually, Mr. 
MacDonald did not receive the increase at 
that time, that salary having been estab- 
lished at the 1954 convention. 


CMA Suggests Reduction 
In Ineome Tax Rates 


“Tf present tax rates are continued, they 
will impede the development of manu- 
facturing in this country,’ the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association declared in a 
submission last month to the Hon. W. E. 
Harris, Minister of Finance. 

The rates at which personal and corpora- 
tion income taxes are levied could well 
come under the closest scrutiny, the CMA 
brief said. 

While recognizing the Government’s needs 
for substantial revenues to provide the 
necessary public services, including existing 
social security measures, the CMA urged 
Mr. Harris to study carefully the effect 
of taxation policy on the maintenance of a 
high and steady level of employment, the 
progressive expansion. and improvement of 
productive resources, and the need to guard 
against inflation. 


Personal Income Taxes 


On the subject of personal income taxes, 
the Association submitted that, with so 
highly progressive a rate structure, the 
increase in rates in recent, years has 
discouraged initiative, particularly for those 
in the middle income bracket, whose taxes 
have increased from four- to six-fold in 
pre-war dollars in the last 15 years. 

The present top corporation rate of 47 
per cent on all profits in excess of $20,000 
makes it difficult to interest the owners of 
capital in investment in Canadian industry. 
Into the bargain, the existing rate encour- 
ages borrowing for purposes of expansion 
rather than securing the needed capital by 
stock sale, because of the necessity of 
paying taxes on the profits out of which 
the dividends are paid, the CMA pointed 
out. 

A further submission was that, in view 
of its effect on the willingness of married 
women to work in industry and commerce, 
consideration should be given to raising 
substantially the present $250 limit set to 
the earnings permitted them before their 
husbands’ tax exemption was reduced. 

With regard to the Excise Tax Act, the 
Association recommended that the 15-per- 
cent and 10-per-cent special excise taxes on 
commodities be abolished. The selection 
of certain specified commodities for special 
taxes was both unsound and discriminatory 
and it was suggested that there should be 
no place in Canada’s permanent tax struc- 
ture for special taxes on any commodities. 
These temporary taxes have now been in 
effect for many years and, in the main, the 
reasons for their imposition no longer exist. 
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The Association also asked that all 
articles and materials that enter into the 
cost of manufacture or production of goods 
be exempted from sales tax. These would 
include items that are now taxable, such 
as machinery and apparatus for exclusive or 
primary use in the repair or maintenance of 
machinery used directly in the production 
of goods, lubricating oils and grease when 
used in the production of goods, and equip- 
ment and materials for the promotion of 
safety and health of workmen engaged in 
the manufacture or production of goods. 

All building materials should also be 
made completely exempt from sales tax, the 


CMA declared. 





Chamber of Commerce 
Requests Tax Changes 


A number of changes in income tax 
excise tax, and federal succession duty 
taxes were suggested by the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce in a brief sent last 
month to Finance Minister Harris and 
Revenue Minister McCann. 

The Government was asked to make 
more lberal allowance for medical expenses 
by making such expenses deductible for 
income tax purposes when they exceed 3 
per cent of income after deduction of 
personal exemptions, instead of before as 
at present. 

The Chamber also suggested that persons 
providing individually for their retirement 
should be granted tax exemptions similar 
to those given persons contributing to 
approved pension schemes. 

That tax assessments should be issued 
by the Department of National Revenue 
only after a taxpayer’s return has been 
“adequately reviewed”; and that, except in 
cases of fraud, the right to re-assess a tax- 
payer should not extend beyond one year 
from the time of assessment, was another 
recommendation made by the Chamber. 
Taxpayers should “have the right of appeal 
from any assessment,” it was further 
contended. 

Another suggestion was that professional 
accountants be appointed to the Income 
Tax Appeal Board, because the Board deals 
“continually” with accounting problems. 

Three recommendations made formerly 
and repeated this year were: that bene- 
ficiaries under a deferred profit-sharing 
plan be taxed only as and when they 
receive payments under the plan, that a 
wife employed by her husband as an 
ordinary employee be allowed to list her 
salary separately rather than jointly with 
her husband, and that costs of appealing 
assessments be deductible from taxable 
income. 


b) 
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Manitoba Labour Asks 
85-Cent Minimum Wage 


A minimum wage for Manitoba workers 
of 85 cents an hour was requested in 
December in a joint submission made by 
Winnipeg and provincial labour bodies to 
the Manitoba Minimum Wage Board, while 
the Winnipeg Chamber of Commerce con- 
tended that an increase in the present 
minimum wage scales might result in some 
workers losing their Jobs. 

In a short submission to the Board the 
Chamber put forward three points which 
it believed should be considered in regard 
to any “contemplated, proposed or prospec- 
tive alteration” in present levels:— 

1. No change should be made in the 
present scales “except on clear proof that 
real hardships are now being created 
directly because of present minimum levels 
being too low and that because of such 
a fact, employers are taking an unfair 
advantage of employees”. 


“Tend to Loss of Jobs”’ 


2. Present minimum wage levels “affect 
only those who are either physically or 
mentally incapable of earning more—that 
is, people who are incapable of competing 
on equal terms with able-bodied and 
mentally alert persons. In these cases an 
increase in present minimum levels will 
tend to a loss of jobs and hence be 
contrary to the public interest.” 

3. Regulation of minimum wages by law 
‘never was nor is it now intended to affect 
general wage levels as such. ‘These are 
now generally determined by collective 
bargaining. Consequently no desire either 
to increase or decrease the general wage 
level should be reflected in the determina- 
tion of the level of minimum wages.” 

The brief added that minimum wages 
now paid to practically all employees of 
Chamber members were considerably in 
excess of the minimum set by the Minimum 
Wage Regulations. 

The labour brief, which was prepared 
jointly by the Manitoba Provincial Federa- 
tion of Labour (TLC), the Winnipeg and 
District Trades and Labour Council (TLC), 
the Winnipeg Labour Council (CCL), the 
Winnipeg Central Council (OBU) and the 
Manitoba Provincial Legislative Committee 
of the International Railway Brotherhoods, 
also requested :— 


40-Hour Work Week 


Reduction of the present 44- and 48-hour, 
six-day work week to a 40-hour work week. 


(The 44-hour week applies to female 
workers and the 48-hour week to male 
workers.) 
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Deletion of all regulations providing for 
the issuing of permits allowing payments 
of less than minimum rates, except for 
physically- or mentally-handicapped persons. 

Prohibition of the employment of any 
person under 16 years of age unless a 
permit is obtained from the Munister of 
Labour. 





Arrange Special Training 
For Jobless N.S. Miners 


Arrangements to provide special training 
facilities for unemployed Nova _ Scotia 
miners have been made by the Nova Scotia 
Department of Labour in co-operation with 
the federal Department of Labour. 

In making the announcement last month, 
an official of the Glace Bay National 
Employment Office said it would involve 
an expansion of the regular training facili- 
ties at the provincial Department of 
Labour’s trade school at North Sydney. 
Special preference, he said, would be given 
to unemployed persons who have _ been 
employed in the coal mining industry. 

A training bulletin issued by the Nova 
Scotia Department of Labour stated that 
the courses would depend on the number 
of requests from unemployed coal miners, 
the employment opportunities, and the 
extent to which facilities can be set up in 
the school. 

The main course, at least for a time, 
the bulletin said, would be for the training 
of diesel mechanics. The course was 
planned to start at the end of January and 
continue for eight months. 

A course for mine electricians was also 
being set up to begin sometime this month. 
It was planned to give consideration to 
such courses as television servicing, heating 
unit servicing and _ barbering, provided 
sufficient candidates apply. 





Number Receiving Blind 
Allowanees Up Slightly 


The number of blind persons in Canada 
receiving allowances under the Blind 
Persons Act increased from 8,140 at June 30, 
1955, to 8,159 at September 30, 1955. 

The Federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$721,285.20 for the quarter ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1955, compared with $719,314.02 in 
the preceding quarter. Since the inception 
of the Act, the Federal Government has 
contributed $10,947,551.68. 

At September 30, 1955, the average 
monthly allowance in the provinces ranged 
from $37.73 to $39.49. In all provinces the 
maximum allowance paid was $40 a month. 


See More Automation in 
Offices than in Plants 


Automation was generally foreseen as 
becoming more extensive in office opera- 
tions than in manufacturing by 67 United 
States executives queried in a recent survey 
by the Bureau of National Affairs. 


Generally, too, the 67 executives were 
of the opinion that the work force in 
individual plants will be reduced by normal 
turnover rather than layoffs. Most of those 
questioned did not expect a cut in the 
work week in the next five years but 40 
per cent foresaw a cut to 35 or 374 hours. 


Some effects which the group expected to 
accompany automation were: (1) a decrease 
in the number of employees in individual 
plants; (2) greater specialization in the 
work force; (8) proportionately lower 
labour costs; (4) more centralized com- 
pany organization; (5) greater supervisory 
training needs, and (6) higher wage rates 
and more widespread application of sever- 
ance pay. 

A Canadian executive, Robert D. 
Armstrong, Comptroller of the Canadian 
National Railways, referring to the new 
electronic computors being introduced into 
CNR accounting operations, had this to 
say about the effects of automation :— 


“The computor can make calculations that 
dazzle the mind, but it is still only a 
machine. It has no intelligence, so it has 
to be directed by human intelligence. 


“With the machines operating, we will 
need fewer employees. But there should 
be no layoffs because the normal rate at 
which a company as big as ours loses 
employees through marriage, death and 
retirement is greater than the rate at which 
we would have to cut clerical staffs. 


“Tt’ll just be a matter of not making 
replacements when certain vacancies occur,” 
he pointed out. 


At a conference held this month in 
conjunction with an engineering show at 
Philadelphia, L. C. Morrow, conference 
chairman and consulting editor of Factory 
Management and Maintenance, looked 
ahead to 1975. 


By 1975, he claimed, “there won’t be 
enough workers to fill the demand unless 
there is a great deal more speed in the 
application of automatic operation than we 
can see today. 


“Tf we continue to improve standards of 
living at the rate we are going, by that 
time we'll have to produce $3,900 worth 
of goods and services for each of our 
220,000,000 population, or a_ total of 
$858 000,000,000.” 


Mr. Morrow predicted that by 1975 each 
worker would be producing $10,150 worth 
of goods and services a year, so that there 
would be a need for 84,000,000 workers. 





Remove Health Matters 


From Bergaining, is Plea 
Industrial medicine should be removed 


from the arena of labour-management 
bickering because a factory’s health 
programs now reach beyond the plant 


and into homes, Harry Read, Assistant 
Treasurer of the AFL-CIO, said last month. 
He was speaking at the American Medical 
Association’s conference on industrial health. 

Although tremendous progress has been 
made from the days when workers regarded 
the plant doctor as a member of man- 
agement’s staff and even a snooper for 
management, the still-practised method of 
bargaining for health provisions acts as a 
deterrent on good employer-employee rela- 
tions, he said. 

Industrial medicine now plays so vital a 
role that it should be recognized for that 
importance and no longer be fought over 
like wages, hours or working conditions, 
he added. 


Advise No Major Change 
In U.K. Health Service 


A committee appointed by the U.K. 
Government to examine the cost, efficiency 
and future of the National Health Service 
reports that there has been no widespread 
extravagance in the use of money and 
manpower and no lowering of service by 
physicians. The service was initiated in 
1948. 

“We are strongly of the opinion”, the 
committee stated, “that it would be alto- 
gether premature at the present time to 
propose any fundamental change in the 
structure of the National Health Service.” 

While there were defects of organization 
and administration, the service’s record of 
performance has been one of real achieve- 
ment, the committee said. 

“Looking to the future, it is clear that 
there are long-term problems of high 
importance confronting the National Health 
Service, not a few of which can only be 
solved by the medical profession itself and 
which call for all the qualities of states- 
manship and adaptability that it can 
command,” the committee said. 

The committee made no suggestions for 
substantial reductions in the annual cost 
of the service ;.in fact, it reported that some 
of its recommendations would tend to 
increase the cost. 
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J. A. MeClelland, OBE 


JI. A. MeClelland, OBE, of 
War Labour Board, Killed 


John A. McClelland, a former Vice- 
president of the International Association 
of Machinists (AFL-TLC) and who served 
on the National War Labour Board during 
the Second World War, for which he 
received the Order of the British Empire, 
died in a fire on January 9. He was 77 
years of age. 

Born at Barrow-in-Furness, England, Mr. 
McClelland was educated in Ireland and 
came to Canada in 1903. He was with the 
CPR for several years. 

From 1912 to 1928 he served as an official 
of the IAM. During the First World War 
he was associated with government services 
and afterwards represented Canada at a 
number of labour conferences in Europe. 
From 1932 to 1940 he served on several 
boards of conciliation. 


Joined Board in 1941 


In 1941 Mr. McClelland joined the War 
Labour Board, serving on its executive 
committee, then as technical adviser and 
finally as a member of the Board until it 
went out of existence in 1946. 


Mr. McClelland remained with the 
Department of Labour until 1948, when he 
retired to his home at Valois, Que. 
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Canada Ups Contribution 
To Feehnical Aid Pian 


Canada’s pledged contribution to the 
Expanded Program of Technical Assistance 
of the United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies for 1956, subject to approval by 
Parliament, is $1,800,000, an increase of 
$300,000 over the sum pledged for 1955. 

At the sixth annual pledging conference 
for the Program held in New York in 
October, 61 governments pledged a total of 
$28,031,536, which is already more than 
the total of $27,996,017 pledged for 1955, 
although a number of governments have 
still to make their pledges. 


Colombo Plan 


Most of the Colombo Plan countries also 
reported progress which equalled, and in 
some cases surpassed, that made in the 
previous year, according to the Colombo 
Plan Annual Report for 1954-55. 


At a recent ministerial meeting in 
Singapore it was decided to expand the 
Plan until’ 1961. 


Economic indicators show that there has 
been a considerable rise in national income 
and output in most of the countries con- 
cerned. In some the rise of income was 
at a greater rate than the growth of 
population. The rate of increase in income 
and output was, however, uneven. 


Development outlay under the Plan con- 
tinued to increase in all sectors. Agricul- 
ture attracted more than two-fifths of the 
total, transport and communications stayed 
at about one-quarter, and public health, 
education and housing also remained at 
about one-quarter. 





Old Age Assistance 
Recipients Fewer 


The number of persons receiving old age 
assistance in Canada decreased from 94,493 
at June 30, 1955, to 94,452 at September 30, 
1955. 


The Federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme 
totalled $5,290,907.33 for the quarter ended 
September 30, 1955, compared with 
$5,286,008.26 in the preceding quarter. Since 
the inception of the Act, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has contributed $73,140,270.14. 


At September 30, 1955, the average 
monthly assistance in the provinces paying 
a maximum of $40 a month ranged from 
$33.70 to $37.64, except for one province 
where the average was $27.75. In New- 
foundland, which pays a maximum of $30 
a month, the average was $29.39. 


Ont. to Grant Allowances 


To Handicapped Persons 


Living allowances ranging up to as high 
as $1,680 a year for handicapped persons 
undergoing rehabilitation treatment under 
legislation passed a year ago by the 
Ontario Legislature were announced by the 
province’s Minister of Public Welfare, 
Louis Cecile, in an address last month 
before the Institute of Physical Medicine 
in Essex County. 

The Minister said that the Ontario 
Government plans to make grants available 
to such people, after they have been 
accepted and approved by local rehabilita- 
tion authorities. 

Grants will vary from $60 a month— 
with up to $15 extra when need is shown 
—for an unmarried person to $115 a month 
for a married person with dependent child 
or children. These grants are to be paid 
for a maximum of two years, Mr. Cecile 
said. 

Speaking on the same occasion Dr. 
Harold Cranfield of Toronto, medical 
adviser on physical medicine to the pro- 
vincial Government’s departments which 
deal with health and_ re-establishment 
problems, said that the basis of a program 
of rehabilitation is sound diagnosis of the 
individual case and a careful consideration 
of what is possible. 

He divided all cases into four groups: 
those who can be made fit to return to 
work by special treatment and training; 
those who can be fitted for part-time work 
or work at home; those who can be taught 
to look after themselves; and those for 
whom nothing can be done. Experience 
has shown, Dr. Cranfield said, that when a 
person can be put back to work it means 
a tremendous saving in the public funds 
which would otherwise be required to 
support him. 





Soap Co. Layoff Benefits 


Not Linked to State Pian 


A layoff benefit plan that is not linked 
in any way to unemployment insurance 
payments has been negotiated between the 
Colgate-Palmolive Company in the United 
States and the International Chemical 
Workers’ Union and the Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers International Union. It 
is said to be the first major layoff plan in 
the industry. 

Under the plan, benefits of one week’s 
wages for each year of service will be paid 
at the time of a worker’s layoff provided 
he has worked for 24 of the preceding 30 
months. The entire amount is to be paid 
at the time of layoff but if the worker is 





Birt Showler, MBE 


—Steffens Colmer, Vancouver. 


OQnee TLC Vice-President, 
Birt Showler, MBE, Dead 


Birt Showler, MBE, a Canadian labour 
leader for nearly 40 years, died in 
Vancouver on December 8. He was in his 
67th year. 

A Vice-president of the Trades and 
Labour Congress for ten years, from 19438 
to 1953, Mr. Showler was serving his fourth 
term as alderman in Vancouver at the time 
of his death. He was one of the original 
leaders of trade unionism in Vancouver. 


Born in London, England, Mr. Showler 
came to Vancouver in 1910. In 1917, 
driving a horse and wagon, he helped to 
organize the teamsters. This was the 
beginning of his active union career. 

Mr. Showler was elected Secretary of 
the Teamsters’ Joint Council in 1917 and 
Secretary of the Milk Wagon Drivers and 
Dairy Employees’ Union in 1919, posts 
which he held until January 1955. 

For eight years he was president of the 
Vancouver, New Westminster and District 
Trades and Labour Council (TLC). 





recalled to work in fewer weeks than the 
number for which he has received benefits, 
he will have to repay the excess at the 
rate of 10 per cent of his wages weekly. 

The benefit will not be paid if the layoff 
is the result of causes beyond the company’s 
control or of the worker’s illness, or if the 
worker quits or is dismissed. 
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Studebaker Grants SUB 
But Gains Concessions 


The United Automobile Workers (AFL- 
CIO) have won a supplementary unem- 
ployment benefit plan under a new 
collective agreement with another auto 
manufacturer but have made certain con- 
cessions in return, which, it is said, will 
enable the company to compete on equal 
terms financially with the rest of the 
industry. 

The three-year contract between the 
union and the Studebaker Division of the 
Studebaker-Packard Corporation, which was 
ratified early last month by a narrow 
majority of the members of Local No. 5 
at South Bend, Ind., contains substantially 
the same economic provisions as the agree- 
ments negotiated earlier by the union 
and the other automobile manufacturing 
companies. 

The economic package, as in the case of 
the other auto contracts, calls for a 6-cents- 
an-hour or 23-per-cent (whichever is 
the greater) annual wage increase, and 
“inequity adjustments” varying from 3 to 
25 cents an hour. The economic provisions 
are retroactive to last September 1. 

The new contract incorporates provisions 
eliminating factors which the company 
believes lowered productivity under the old 
agreement. These changes affect seniority 
and displacement resulting from layoffs, 
transfers, production standards, relief and 
clean-up time, steward representation, and 
grievance procedure. 

Company officials said that the new 
contract provided for seniority by classifica- 
tion, department, and shift; rather than by 
division as before. 

Production standards, the company said, 
have also been revised, and both parties 
have agreed that standards shall be based 
on “a fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay”. 
The management, according to the com- 
pany, is given the right “to establish and 
enforce production standards”. 





N.Y. Employers’ Group 
Opposes Ford-Type SUB 


A major New York State employer organ- 
ization said last month that it would be 
opposed to “any supplemental unemploy- 
ment benefit plan which would be tied in 
with the state’s unemployment compensa- 
tion system”’. 

The Associated Industries of New York 
State announced January 15, following a 
director’s meeting, that it opposed the type 
of guaranteed annual wage agreement in 
effect in the automobile industry. 
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20,0352 Disabled Persons 
Receiving Allowances 


The number of persons in Canada receiv- 
ing allowances under the Disabled Persons 
Act at September 30, 1955, was 20,032. 

The Federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$1,705,219.02 for the quarter ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1955. Since the inception of the Act, 
the Federal Government has contributed 
$2,877,611.78. 

At September 30, 1955, the average 
monthly allowance in the provinces ranged 
from $33.24 to $39.42. In all provinces the 
maximum allowance paid was $40 a month. 


Price to Farmer Drops 
But Handling Costs Rise 


The United States Department of Agri- 
culture reported in December that despite 
a reduction of 10 per cent in prices to the 
farmer, retail food prices in November 1955 
were just 2 per cent below those of 
November 1954. In the year, it said, 
marketing and handling charges had in- 
creased 5 per cent. 

The Department, in its first report on 
new studies of price spreads, said that 
farmers were now getting “only 39 cents 
out of every dollar spent for food in the 
retail store,’ the smallest share since 1940. 
The 39 cents compared with 42 cents in 
November 1954 and a peak of 53 cents in 
1945. 


Farm Cash Income Drops 
2-3 Per Cent in 1955 


Farmers’ cash income in 1955 was 2:3 
per cent below that in 1954, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics reported last month. 

Cash income from the sale of farm 
products and from participation payments 
on previous year’s prairie grain crops 
amounted to an estimated $2,323,330,000; 
the 1954 estimate was $2,377,800,000. 

The 1955 income estimate was 18-5 per 
cent below the all-time high of $2,849,300,000 
in 1952. 





Sees No End This Year 
To Farming Depression 


No prospect this year of an end to the 
depression in Canadian agriculture, which 
has continued for three years even while 
the rest of the economy has been enjoying 
a boom, is seen by Dr. W. E. Haviland of 
Macdonald College. 

In his view, “the price of prosperity in 
agriculture during the Second World War 


now is being paid in the form of painful 
adjustments which have been under way 
since 1952. 

“Getting people to eat more is no solu- 
tion,’ he said. “People cannot eat more 
of everything. Canada’s population in- 
crease is not sufficient to keep pace with 
production expansion and shrinking export 
markets.” 

Unmanageable farm surpluses seem to 
be assuming “an alarming measure of 
permanency,” he said. His opinion is that 
there is no food surplus in the world as a 
whole “but we have not exhibited the will, 
nor have we found the financial way, to 
move our extra food into stomachs abroad 
instead of into storage at home”. 

In wheat, “the United States has been 
outselling and underselling us”. The dairy 
market is mainly domestic and demand is 
expected to increase at a rate of only about 
2 per cent a year, Dr. Haviland said. 





Labour Income Reached 


New Peak in October 


Canadian labour income reached an all- 
time peak of $1,139,000,000 in October, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics reported last 
month. 

This was an increase of $13,000,000 over 
the September total and of $95,000,000, or 
9 per cent, over the October 1954 figure. 

In the January-October period, the total 
rose 7 per cent to $10,603,000,000 from 
$9,920,000,000 a year earlier. 

Total wages and salaries increased in all 
industrial divisions in October with the 
exception of the finance and services group, 
in which there was a decline of $2,000,000. 
Increases ranged from $1,000,000 in the 
primary group of industries to $6,000,000 
for the construction industry. 





Ocecupatione! Diseases 
Problems “Multiplying’’ 


The problem of occupational diseases in 
industry has become “enormously multi- 
plied” in recent years, especially in rubber 
processing and handling of radioactive sub- 
stances, Dr. Harold 8. Mitchell, head of 
the Montreal General Hospital’s allergy 
department, said last month in an address 
to the Progress Club. 

“When a new compound or moderniza- 
tion of an industrial process is considered, 
careful investigation must always be carried 
out,” he said. “Each new substance brings 
its own problems which often can be 
discovered only by experience.” 

Dr. Mitchell also said that a physically- 
handicapped person should not be excluded 
from employment that would not lead to 
danger to himself or to others. 
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Government Enforcement 
Of Wage Rates Opposed 


Iinforcement of federal government wage 
scales on United States highway projects 
receiving federal aid has been opposed by 
the American Road Builders Association. 
Employment practices and rates of pay on 
such projects should remain a matter for 
adjustment by each state, a resolution at 
the Association’s annual meeting declared. 

The resolution asserted that administra- 
tive expenditures would be increased if 
payrolls were under federal control, that 
the right of collective bargaining would be 
seriously abridged, that states’ rights would 
be abrogated and that construction costs 
would soar. 


U.8. Jobless Insurance 
Now Covers 40,400,000 


The number covered by federal-state 
unemployment insurance in the United 
States reached a record of 40,400,000 on 
January 1 of this year, according to Acting 
Secretary of Labor Arthur Larson. This 
has been brought about by the extension 
of coverage to an additional 1,700,000 
workers by the 1954 amendment to the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act to include 
employers of four or more employees, and 
legislative action in a number of states 
providing unemployment insurance protec- 
tion to employees of smaller business, state 
and local governments, and certain other 
units not previously covered by the federal 
law. 

Before the 1955 legislative sessions the 
Secretary of Labor wrote to all governors 
calling their attention to desirable improve- 
ments in state laws dealing with unem- 
ployment insurance. His letters recom- 
mended that the maximum weekly benefit 
amount be adjusted to average gross earn- 
ings of all covered workers, and _ that 
weekly amounts below the maximum should 
represent 50 per cent of the workers’ gross 
earnings. He also recommended that the 
states should carry out President Eisen- 
hower’s recommendation of a uniform 26 
weeks’ duration of benefits. 

The new yardstick under the federal law 
is the employment of four or more workers 
in covered employment for some portion 
of a day in each of 20 weeks. State yard- 
sticks vary. 

Twenty states amended their unemploy- 
ment insurance laws in 1955 to conform to 
the coverage provisions of the federal act. 
Four other states, in which employers of 
four or more were already included, broad- 
ened coverage beyond that of the federal 
Act. 
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1955 Immigretion Drops 
To Five-Year Low 


The number of immigrants to Canada 
during 1955 dropped 30 per cent from the 
1954 total and was the lowest in five years, 
according to figures released by the Depart- 
ment of Citizenship and Immigration. 

In the 12-month period, immigrants 
numbered 109,946 compared with 154,227 
over the corresponding period in 1954. 
Immigrants arriving in Canada during the 
last quarter of 1955 totalled 23,339. 

Department of Citizenship and Immigra- 
tion officials state the main reason for the 
drop in the figures was a drying up of 
immigrant pools abroad. Persons in 
Britain, Germany, Italy and the Nether- 
lands were now less anxious to emigrate 
because of better economic conditions and 
job prospects in their own countries. 

In efforts to halt the slide the Govern- 
ment has broadened its assisted passage 
scheme and now is encouraging winter 
movement of immigrants assured of employ- 
ment in Canada. Officials believe these 
moves may be reflected in immigration 
figures in the first quarter of 1956. Pre- 
viously winter movement was discouraged 
because unemployment was usually high in 
Canada. 





$6.94 Per Person Weekly 


Spent on Food in Canada 


Canadian families in the country’s larger 
cities spend an average of $6.94 per person 
per week on food, it is indicated by a 
survey conducted by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 

For the survey, which spanned the year 
1953, the Bureau collected records of food 
expenditures of about 200 families in 
Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver each month. The = survey 
families were selected by systematic 
sampling from a list previously drawn for 
the monthly labour force survey. Family 
incomes ranged from $1,800 to $6,500 a year. 

The results of the survey were published 
last month in a reference paper, “Urban 
Family Food Expenditure”. 





Aid to Depressed Areas 
Aim of U.S. Senate Bill 


The Administration’s bill to aid areas of 
chronic unemployment was introduced in 
the United States Senate last month. The 
main features of the bill are: provision for 
setting up of a $50,000,000 revolving federal 
loan fund to finance the preparing of land 
for commercial or industrial uses and the 
building of new factories and modernizing 
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of old ones; and provision of $1,500,000 for 
annual grants for technical assistance. 

Under the bill individual federal loans 
are not to exceed 25 per cent of the total 
cost of the project for which the loan is 
made, the state must approve the project, 
and 15 per cent of its total cost must be 
borne locally or by the state. Loans are 
also to be contingent upon the existence 
of a program for the economic develop- 
ment of the area as a whole, and are to be 
repayable within a period of not more than 
20 years. 

This bill differs widely from the one 
introduced by a Democratic senator and 
sponsored by seven senators from states 
with a large amount of chronic unemploy- 
ment. That measure would provide 
$100,000,000 for loans and the same amount 
for grants for public works. It would 
create an independent Depressed Areas 
Administration, allow 40 years for repay- 
ment of loans, and provide supplementary 
unemployment compensation benefits for 
up to 13 weeks after state benefits were 
exhausted, for those under _ retraining 
programs. 

The need for a broad program to aid 
depressed areas, on the ground that the 
existence of “geographic pockets of 
continuing economic depression” retards 
national economic growth and may cause 
depression in other areas, was emphasized 
in a report issued a short time ago by 
the Joint Committee’s sub-committee on 
low-income families. The sub-committee’s 
opinion is that to be successful a remedial 
program requires not only federal action 
but also the co-operation of labour and 
management, church groups and community 
organizations, under the direction of a 
single federal agency. 


CCL Approves Merger of 
Affiliate and Hydro Union 


The Executive Committee of the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour on January 30 
approved the terms of a merger between 
the National Union of Public Service 
Employees, a CCL affiliate, and the Ontario 
Hydro Electric Employees’ Association, an 
independent organization. 

Discussions between the two groups have 
been in progress for some time and late 
last year the membership of the Hydro 
Employees’ Association voted by a large 
majority in a referendum ballot to merge 
with the Public Service Employees (L.G., 
Jan., p. 27). As a result of the executive 
decision, the 13,000 members of the Ontario 
Hydro Electric Employees’ Association will 
become part of the Canadian Congress of 
Labour. 


Radio, Television Unions 
Agree on Affiliation 


Announcement was made last month of 
an afhliation agreement between the Asso- 
ciation of Radio and Television Employees 
of Canada and the National Association of 


Broadcast Employees and Technicians 
(AFL-CIO-CCL). 

ARTEC, which represents 1,700 office 
and professional employees, including 


announcers, of the CBC, has not hitherto 
been afhlated with any major organiza- 
tion. NABET, which represents CBC 
technical employees, was formed 20 years 
ago in the United States and has been 
functioning in Canada since 1952. 

The unions said that in combining forces 
their intention was “to complete the 
organization of the entire radio-television 
industry from Newfoundland to British 
Columbia,” and that they “plan to raise 
basic wages in the independent stations to 
the wage levels in the CBC, to put an end 
to wage inequalities”. 





CBRE Given Support in 


Fight to Repel UMW Raid 


An attempt by the United Mine Workers, 
District 50, to wrest representation of the 
Montreal Transportation Commission’s 
conductors, motormen, and bus drivers, 
numbering about 800, from the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees (CCL) 
is meeting with strong resistance from the 
CBRE, with the active support of both 
the TLC and the CCL. 

The raid by the UMW coincides with the 
recently announced merger of the Canadian 
Workers’ Association (ind) with the miners’ 
union. Paul Emile Marquette, President of 
the CWA, was for a long time connected 
with the MTC’s operating employees, at 
first as an official of the CBRE and later, 
from 1946 until 1952, as head of his own 
Canadian Workers’ Association, which he 
founded in 1946. The CWA lost the repre- 
sentation of the conductors, motormen, and 
bus drivers to the CBRE in 1952. 

In a joint statement, issued January 20, 
Claude Jodoin, President of the TLC, and 
Donald MacDonald, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the CCL, said: “The conduct of raids, in 
an effort to entice workers from one union 
to another, is completely contrary to the 
spirit of unity and co-operation. On behalf 
of both the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada and the Canadian Congress of 
Labour, which will shortly unite in the 
Canadian Labour Congress, we deplore the 
action of those who are attempting to split 
the employees of Montreal Tramways and 
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we call upon the workers to stand united 
with their one million fellow workers in 
our two Canadian congresses.” 

UMW officials in Montreal have attacked 
the pension plan approved by the CBRE, 
which was recently accepted by a large 
majority of the employees of the MTC, 
and have endeavoured to convince the 
employees of the superiority of the UMW’s 
welfare and retirement fund plan. 





U.S. Reports Shortages 
OF Skilled Workers 


Only one in seven in the work force of 
the United States is a skilled worker or a 
technician. 

Total skilled workers and _ technicians 
number about nine million. 


Replacement needs just for those who 
die, retire or leave the field run about 
250,000 annually. 

Shortages exist in many skilled worker 
and technician fields. 

These facts are reported in a_ recent 
pamphlet published by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


The productiveness of the nation is 
directly hinged to the size of the skilled 
work force. The pamphlet presents a 
picture of the size of the nation’s skilled 
work force, a breakdown into various 
classifications of skills, how skills are 
acquired and where, shortages that exist 
in the armed forces, minimum education 
apparently required to enable the acquisi- 
tion of skills, the experience of the armed 
forces as regards sectional areas of the 
country as providers of the raw material for 
training in skilled classifications, the rela- 
tion of skill to unemployment and the 
impact of automation on skill. 

The pamphlet, entitled The Skilled Work 
Force of the United States, is available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, United 
States Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, .L.C. 


Civil Service Accidents 
Increase tn December 

Accidents to federal civil servants and 
employees of Crown corporations reported 
to the Government Employees Compensa- 
tion Branch during December numbered 
1,441, an increase of 1384 over the 1,307 
reported in November. 

In the first nine months of the current 
fiscal year, accidents reported now total 
11,815, an increase of 395 over the 11,420 
in the same period of the previous fiscal 
year. 
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U.S. President Repeats 
1955 Labour Requests 


Enactment of the recommendations he 
made to Congress last year for the amend- 
ment of the Taft-Hartley Act was urged 
by President Eisenhower in his State of 
the Union message sent to the United 
States Congress early in January. 

These amendments included changes 
dealing with the right of economic strikers 
to vote in representation elections, the 
requirement that employers should file 
non-Communist affidavits, government- 
conducted secret ballot strike votes, a large 
measure of immunity from certain provi- 
sions of the law for unions in the building 
trades and the maritime and amusement 
industries, easing of secondary boycott and 
injunction provisions, and several other 
changes. 

There is said to be little likelihood of the 
amendments being passed at this session, 
however. 

The President also repeated his request 
made to Congress the year before that the 
coverage of the minimum wage should be 
broadened. 

The message requested measures to clarify 
and strengthen the eight-hour laws for 
workers subject to federal jurisdiction, occu- 
pational safety legislation, improvement of 
the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers 
Compensation Act, and amendment of the 
District of Columbia’s laws regarding non- 
occupational disability insurance and unem- 
ployment insurance. It also urged Congress 
to implement an equal-pay-for-equal-work 
law. 

The Administration, the President said, 
will shortly propose legislation to assure 
adequate disclosure of the financial affairs 
of each employee pension and welfare plan 
and to afford substantial protection to the 
beneficiaries of such plans. 


The message said that provision should 
be made, by federal reinsurance or other- 
wise, to foster extension of voluntary health 
insurance coverage to many more persons, 
especially older persons and those in rural 
areas. 

Under the 1954 amendments to the old 
age and survivors’ insurance program, pro- 
tection was extended to some 10,000,000 
additional workers and their families, and 
benefits were increased. This system is 
sound, the President said, and must be 
kept so. The Administration will present 
its recommendations for further extension 
of coverage and other steps which may be 
taken wisely at this time, he said. 

Social security amendments approved by 
the House, and now pending before the 
Senate Finance Committee, are designed to 
lower the retirement age for women from 
65 to 62 years, to allow benefits at age 
50 to those who retire before their time 
because of disability, and to provide bene- 
fits for disabled children 18 years of age 
and over. 

A firm program of public housing is 
essential until the private building industry 
has found ways to provide more adequate 
housing for low-income families, the message 
stated, and the Administration will propose 
authority to contract for 35,000 additional 
public housing units in each of the next 
two fiscal years for communities which will 
participate in an integrated attack on slums 
and blight. 





U.S. Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployed workers were paid a total 
of $1,340,000,000 in state unemployment 
benefits last year, the U.S. Department of 
Labor reports. This was. 34 per cent less 
than the 1954 total. Benefit payments 
dropped considerably in the second half of 
1955 as employment expanded. 





Proceedings of Partiament of Labour Interest 


Speech from the Throne 
January 10 


Industrial Status of Women—A bill to 
provide for equal pay for equal work in 
industries under federal jurisdiction will be 
introduced. 


Unemployment  Assistance—Parliament 
will be asked to approve legislation to 
implement a program for the sharing of 
costs with the provinces of assistance to 
unemployed persons not eligible for unem- 
ployment insurance benefits and in need. 
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Health Insurance—Arising out of the 
federal-provincial conference in October, a 
committee of ministers from all govern- 
ments was established to consider health 
insurance programs. The work of the 
committee is already under way. 


Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements— 
A specific proposal, to commence next 
year, will be placed before all provincial 
governments. 


National Housing Act—Amendments will 
be introduced to increase assistance designed 


to encourage redevelopment of older sec- 
tions of Canadian cities to their best use, 
and to increase amounts of loans avail- 
able for home improvement. 


Trans-Canada Highway Act—Amend- 
ments to accelerate completion of essential 
links in the highway. 


Gas Pipeline—Parliament will be asked 
to provide for the construction jointly 
with the Ontario Government of a gas 
pipeline across Northern Ontario. 


Colombo Plan—Parliament will be asked 
to authorize Canada’s continued participa- 
tion in the Plan and in the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Program. 


Employment—On the employment situa- 
tion, the Speech contained the following 
statement: 


A higher level of employment this winter 
than last seems to be assured and the 
improvements you made to the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act last year will provide a 
better coverage for those who are temporarily 
without work, particularly in the winter 
season. Various departments and agencies 
of government have sought to arrange their 
construction programs to provide more 
employment during the winter season. It 
is gratifying to note that many other 
employers are endeavouring to follow the 
same policy. 


Industrial Status of Women 
January I1 


Mrs. Ann Shipley (Timiskaming), in 
moving the address in reply to the Speech 
from the Throne, expressed pleasure at the 
Government’s intention to introduce a bill 
to provide that women will receive equal 
pay for equal work in industries under 
federal jurisdiction. She said: 


Speaking on this subject on previous occa- 
sions, I pointed out how difficult it is to 
evaluate what is equal work, and I shall be 
most interested to examine the methods of 
administration which will be proposed in 
the forthcoming Bill. What I would like 
to see is some method of giving women equal 
opportunities for advancement, but I know 
of no way of putting that into legislation in 
order to ensure the desired results. I notice 
that there is a vacancy on the Civil Service 
Commission and I urge strongly that this 
vacancy be filled by the appointment of a 
woman. Not only do I feel that this is 
necessary; I urge that this should be done 
if we are to obtain our objective of equal 
opportunities for all. 


Miss Margaret Aitken (York-Humber) 
inquired if it is the Government’s inten- 
tion to appoint a woman to the Civil 
Service Commission. The Prime Minister 


rephed that the matter has been under 
consideration and a decision had _ been 
reached but that the person the Govern- 
ment desired to appoint felt she was not 
desirous of accepting the appointment. 
The matter is still under consideration, he 
said, “because we would like to have a 


competent woman acting on the Civil 
Service Commission”, 
January 12 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg introduced the 
following motion: 

That it is expedient to introduce a 
measure to provide equal pay for female 
employees as compared with male employees 
of the same employer, for identical or sub- 
stantially identical work in federal works, 
undertakings or businesses; and to provide 
further under the enforcement procedure for 
the appointment of referees who may be paid 
such allowances and expenses aS may be 
approved by the Treasury Board. 


January 16 


Bill received first reading. 


Unemployment Insurance 
January Il 


Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre) asked the Minister of Labour if 
arrangements have been made for unem- 
ployed persons who have been denied 
benefits under the new Unemployment 
Insurance Act to be put on benefit if they 
could have qualified under the terms of the 
old Act. 

Mr. Gregg replied that since the coming 
into effect of the new Act on October 2 
the Commission has been following the 
course of its operations very carefully and 
he was glad to report that, in the main, 
“the great revisions of last year have gone 
into effect very well indeed”. It has been 
found that some adjustments are necessary 
so that the actual application of the Act 
could more closely conform with the inten- 
tions of Parliament. Some it was possible 
to achieve by regulations under the Act. On 
others, the Commission would like to have 
a little longer time to complete their 
preliminary survey and to assess the 
longer term effects of any further adjust- 
ments it might recommend to the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Gregg added: 

The Commission feels that a useful part 
of their survey would be for them to get 
at first hand from hon. members an outline 
of any difficulties that are being experienced 
among their constituents. With this in view, 
I shall be happy to arrange for any hon. 
member ...to discuss this whole matter with 
the members of the Commission and myself 


because it is not quite as simple as it 
appears to be on the surface. 
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January 16 


T. Stick (Trinity-Conception) asked 
that the provisions of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act be examined to cover 
fishermen. 


January 17 


Coverage of fishermen was also urged 
by H. J. Robichaud (Gloucester) and 
Charles Cannon (lIles-de-la-Madeleine). 

Mr. Cannon suggested that the Act be 
amended to lengthen the period in which 
the 30 weeks of contributions are to be 
made from 12 months to 18 months. He 
proposed also that seasonal benefits be 
payable from December 15 to April 1, 
instead of January 1 to April 30 as at 
present, so that claimants would not be 
deprived of these benefits during the 
Christmas season. 


January 19 


Asked by Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg 
North Centre) if a ruling had been obtained 
from the Department of Justice as to 
whether it will be possible by regulation 
to pay unemployment insurance benefits to 
persons denied under the new Act, pro- 
vided they could have qualified under the 
old Act, the Minister of Labour made the 
following reply: 

The answer is that a ruling has not been 
received as yet. While I am on my feet, 
I can report at first hand to my hon. friend 
that in his own city of Winnipeg there are 
not a very large number so affected. I was 
glad to find in my weekend visit there that 
under our new legislation some 25 per cent 
more were qualifying for seasonal benefits 
this winter, and I am quite sure it includes 
practically all those he has in mind. 


Disabled Persons 
January 12 


F. §. Zaplitny (Dauphin) asked if, in 
view of the fact that there is no reference 
in the speech from the Throne to any 
proposed amendments to the Disabled 
Persons Act, the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare would indicate whether 
he is prepared to recommend amendments 
to the Act during this session? 

The Hon. Paul Martin replied that the 
question is one that will be studied very 
carefully by a group of administrators of 
disability allowances from both the federal 
and provincial governments. 


Blind Persons 


January 12 


Asked by Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg 
North Centre) what consideration the 
Government is giving to the request of the 
blind organizations in Canada for a supple- 
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mentary allowance to blind persons to help: 
them to meet special expenses which arise 
because of their blindness, the Minister of 
National Health and Welfare replied that 
the Government is giving all representa- 
tions of such character its most careful 
consideration. 


Labour Legislation 


January 12 


Hon. George A. Drew, Leader of the 
Opposition, in the debate on the Speech 
from the Throne, observed that there was 
no reference to a revision of Canada’s 
labour legislation. He said: 


It will be recalled that at a time when 
this House was brought together to meet a 
situation, with which the Government dealt 
in a manner of which we did not approve, 
we emphasized then the need for a review 
of our labour legislation. We pointed out 
then and we have pointed out continually 
since then that, as this country rapidly 
expands and our industrial development 
creates increased numbers of workers in this 
country, a basis of harmony and of under- 
standing and of the recognition of the rights 
in clearly-defined terms of those who work 
in our many activities in Canada is an 
essential part of that good understanding, 
of that good fellowship which is a priceless 
part of the development of this Canadian 
democracy of ours. 

We have had general assurances that this 
subject was being considered, but now when 
concern may be felt by many about the 
situation that could arise, it is not too much 
to ask the Government to take steps to carry 
out the recommendation that was made at 
that time and call together representatives 
of labour, of management and of the Govern- 
ment, so that the oreatly cherished rights of 
organized labour, the relationship of man- 
agement to labour and the relationship of the 
public represented by the Government may 
be explored and interpreted in satisfactory 
and desirable legislative terms. There is no 
reference to this in the Speech from the 
Throne. 


Health Insurance 
January 13 


Asked by Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg 
North Centre) if the Government would 
be prepared to introduce at this session 
legislation implementing any agreement 
reached between the federal Government 
and the provinces respecting health insur- 
ance, the Minister of National Health and 
Welfare made the following reply: 


The federal and the provincial govern- 
ments are to meet pursuant to a suggestion 
made by the Prime Minister of Canada at 
the conference which was held in this 
chamber on October 3. That conference set 
up a subcommittee consisting of the Minister 
of National Health and Welfare, the Min- 
ister of Finance and the provincial treasurers 
of the provinces. That committee is to meet 
on January 23 next. I would remind my 
hon. friend of the words of the Premier of 
Ontario that the only way to make progress 


in this matter is to recognize that co-opera- 
tion between the provincial and the federal 
governments is essential. I would hope the 
hon. gentleman would agree with that view. 


Industrial Relations 


January 13 


A Bull to amend the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act to provide 
for the voluntary revocable check-off of 
union dues was introduced by Stanley 
Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre). 


Old Age Pensions 


January 16 


Asked by the Member for Winnipeg 
North Centre, Stanley Knowles, if it is the 
intention of the Government at this session 
to increase the amount of pension “in 
accordance with the increase in the gross 
national product,” the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare replied that the 
Government “is giving consideration to a 
number of matters in the health and 
welfare field, one of which will involve a 
discussion with the provinces on the 28rd 
of this month”. 


Family Allowances 


January 17 


Family allowances should be increased 
to keep pace with the rising cost of lving, 
Charles Cannon (Iles-de-la-Madeleine) said. 
If the Government cannot see its way to 
double them, it should at least increase 
them by 25 or 50 per cent, he said. If it 
is impossible to do this all along the line, 
current payments for younger children of 
$5, $6 and $7 monthly should be raised to 
$8, he suggested. 


Automatic Retirement at 65 Years 


January 18 
The Department of National Defence 
does not automatically lay off people at 
age 65, Hon. R. O. Campney said in reply 


to a question put by W. G. Dinsdale 
(Brandon-Souris). While 65 is regarded as 
the normal age for retirement, if an 


employee indicates that he wishes to con- 
tinue working after 65, each particular case 
is considered on its merits, the man’s use- 
fulness, his ability to discharge his duties 
and whether a favourable decision would 
be helpful to him, the Minister said. 


Guaranteed Annual Wage 


January 18 


Mr. A. H. Hollingworth (York Centre), 
speaking during the debate on the Speech 
from the Throne, devoted his remarks 
almost entirely to an appraisal of the 
guaranteed annual wage. 


It is not, he stated, as new a departure 
as it is reputed to be; the principle is 
already in effect in the United States. The 
great merit of the guaranteed annual wage, 
said Mr. Hollingworth, is that it gives the 
unionized working man security in a com- 
plex society where otherwise he would be 
at the mercy of economic conditions of 
supply and demand over which he would 
have little or no control. It also provides 
more security for the industrialists, he said. 

“It is my opinion,” he concluded, “that 
the guaranteed annual wage opens up new 
vistas, new challenges to industry, which I 
feel certain will prove beneficial to labour, 
to management and to the Canadian people 
and will render even greater the speedy 
development of this great Canada of ours.” 


Immigration 


January 18 


The Minister of Citizenship and Immi- 
gration, at the request of E. D. Fulton 
(IKkamloops), tabled a return showing that 
103,273 immigrants were admitted to Canada 
in the first 11 months of 1955. Figures for 
the month of December were not available. 

In the same period in 1954, the figure 
was 146,773, and in 1953 it was 157,638. 

J. H. Ferguson (Simcoe North) said “a 
most important item, immigration, has been 
forgotten,’ and charged the Government 
with lack of forethought. Canada, now in 
an economic up-surge, he said, finds itself 
short of both materials and labour. 


National Housing Act 


January 19 


The Hon. Robert H. Winters, Minister 
of Public Works, was asked by the member 
for Burnaby-Coquitlam, Erhart Regier, if, 
“In view of the announcement by the banks 
indicating a decline in money being avail- 
able for housing, would the Government 
consider again supplying a portion of NHA 
funds as it did before the first session of 
this Parliament”. He replied: 


I should point out that I do not know 
of any general announcement by the banks 
regarding a decline in money available for 
housing. There has been no indication by 
prospective borrowers that there is a general 
shortage of mortgage money under the 
National Housing Act. As the hon. member 
knows, the Act contains authority by which 
Central Mortgage may make loans directly 
to borrowers if loans are not being made 
available by approved lenders. If a shortage 
of mortgage money did occur it would be a 
matter of government policy, in light of the 
circumstances at that time, to determine to 
what extent the Corporation’s power to 
make direct loans should be used. At the 
present time this authority is being used in 
the smaller communities. It is the Govern- 
ment’s intention to insure that a high level 
of house-building continues. 
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The Department of Labour Library 


Established in the same year (1900) as the Department of Labour and 
the Labour Gazette, the Library has grown to become one of the most 
outstanding labour libraries in the world, now has 140,000 volumes 


In the very first issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE, in September 1900, its young 
editor, William Lyon Mackenzie King, 
wrote of the Library of the Department 
of Labour. “An important feature of the 
Department of Labour will be ‘A Labour 
Library’, towards the establishment of 
which steps have already been taken,” he 
said. 

Then he added: 

It is intended to make a collection of 
books, reports, and other documents of 
interest to labour, and of such publications 
in particular, as have a bearing on the 
industrial and other economic conditions of 
Canada. Notices will be given from time to 
time in the LAsour GAZETTE of current 
publications received, and attention directed 
by references and abstracts to such points 
in them as is thought desirable to bring to 
the notice of our readers. It is hoped, that 
in this way those interested in labour 
matters may be kept informed of important 
movements abroad, and developments at 
home, and that the nation may, by degree 
become possessed of a store of material, 
from which as original sources, the best 
history of its growth may be traced. 


Labour had for long years been insistent 
in its requests that such an establishment 
be created. A recommendation by the first 
convention of the Canadian Labour Union, 
made during the afternoon session on 
September 25, 1873, that the Dominion 
Government create a Bureau of Labour 
and Statistics was extended at the 1876 
meeting of the Union—on August 3—to 
include a request that “a collection of 
information bearing upon the labour ques- 
tion be made’. This was an_ explicit 
request that a lbrary form part of a 
Department of Labour. 

Similar requests were made at the con- 
vention of the Canadian Labour Union of 
1877, and repeated again and again by the 
Trades and Labour Congress after 1886. 
The Royal Commission of 1887-1889 also 
recommended strongly for a Library in its 
report to Parliament. 

When the Conciliation Act of 1900 was 
passed establishing a Ministry of Labour, 
a definite reference to the establishment of 
a library was made. 

Mackenzie King, the Chief Editor of the 
Lapour GazerTe and first Deputy Minister 
of the new Department of Labour, was the 
directing mind behind the first work of 
the Library in its early days in 1900, 1901 
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and 1902. It started quite humbly but has 
since become one of the most outstanding 
labour libraries in the world. 

The Annual Report of the Department 
of Labour for 1901-1902 declared: 


During the year 1901-1902 the Department 
has made special efforts to increase the 
collection of reports and other documents 
having to do with industrial and labour 
conditions in Canada and other countries, 
and to improve in various ways its Library 
of Labour Literature. An important work 
in this connection has been the classification 
of reports.and other documents gathered by 
the Department during the past and previous 
year and the preparation of a _ reference 
catalogue. 


It is interesting to note the divisions 
into which the Library was divided at this 
time. The report continued: 


There are three main divisions 
Library— 

(1) A Division containing publications of 
Labour Departments, particularly those 
gathered by the LABoUR GAZETTE in the daily 
course of its work and also of the Bureau 
of Statistics in Canada and throughout the 
world 

(2) A Division containing other publica- 
tions relating to labour (excepting Trade 
and Labour Journals). 

(3) A Division containing Trade and 
Labour Journals. 


in the 


These Divisions covered: 

(a) Publications of Labour Departments 
and Bureaus of Labour Statistics in, Canada 
and abroad. 

(b) A complete file of the publications 
of the Labour Department of the United 
Kingdom and of the United States. 

(c) A large number of annual and special 
reports published in the various states of 
the American Union. 

(d) Publications of the Austrian Govern- 
ment. 

(e) Publications of the Office de Travail, 
Belgium. 

({) Publications of the Munistére de 
Pindustrie et de travail, France. 

(g) Many of the most important publica- 
tions of the Labour Departments of New 
Zealand, New South Wales, Western 
Australia and Eastern Australia. 

(h) Publications of the Labour Depart- 
ment of Canada and of the new Bureaus 
of Labour of Ontario and Quebec. 


In constituting the Library, special 
efforts were made to obtain as complete a 


set as possible of all official documents 
published by all existing Labour Depart- 
ments or Bureaus in the world. In some 
instances it was impossible to obtain old 
reports, but on the whole a satisfactory 
collection was made. This policy was 
followed and is still being followed. The 
policy in 1900, 1901, 1902 and 1903 to 
follow up all contacts made in this way 
and to request friendly Departments to 
forward future publications assured and has 
obtained a constant flow of documents. 


From the beginning, as_ publications 
arrived, their receipt was noted in the 
Lasour GaAzETTe; this procedure is still 
followed today. 


The collection of published material was 
an important feature of the Conciliation 
Act of 1900, under which the Department 
of Labour—and the Lapour GaAZETTE—was 
created. In the words of that Act, the 
purpose of the Department would be “to 
collect, digest and publish in suitable form 
statistical and other information relating to 
the conditions of Labour, to institute and 
conduct inquiries into important industrial 
questions, upon which adequate information 
might not, at that time, be available, and 
to issue at least once in every month a 
publication known as the Lasour GAZETTE, 
which shall contain information regarding 
conditions of the labour market and kindred 
subjects, and shall be distributed or pro- 
curable in accordance with terms and 
conditions, in that behalf, prescribed by 
the Minister.” 


The establishment and expansion of the 
library was a natural outgrowth of this 
collection of material. It was needed as a 
custodian of the many thousands of docu- 
ments and publications received from exist- 
ing libraries of Labour Departments and 
from other sources all over the world. 


For many years the Library acted as a 
reference Library and later as a free 
circulating and reference Library for the 
public. Located in the Confederation 
Building, it is the only storehouse in 
Canada for the great mass of Canadian and 
American trade union publications. Seven 
hundred Canadian labour periodicals, some 
of them dating back to 1872, are in the 
Library. These cover the early formation 
of labour unions and their councils and 
congresses. 

At the end of its first year the Library 
possessed 2,500 volumes and reports; by 
the end of the second year, 3,000 books; 
and by 1908, a collection of 8,500 books. 
There are now 140,000 volumes in the 
Library, classified by subjects under the 
headings which appear in the Library’s 
subject list: They appear in the Library’s 


Catalogue under author, title and subject, 
the latter appearing in a separate catalogue. 
The Library of Congress system of classi- 
fication is used; the re-classification of the 
book collection begun in 1942 will be com- 
pleted later this year. Pamphlets and 
ephemeral material are kept in a separate 
vertical file collection, alphabetically by 
subject. 


Publications are classified by many 
categories, such as: training in industry, 
industrial relations, health and _ safety, 
occupational guidance, social security, 
labour legislation, industrial pension plans, 
apprenticeship, working conditions, wages 
and hours, etc. It should be noted that 
the collection of proceedings of trade unions 
are kept alphabetically in a separate group. 
There are approximately 4,000 items in this 
collection, from Canadian, American and 
Commonwealth sources. 


There are approximately 300,000 cards in 
the catalogue of the Library. The classifi- 
cation system permits speedy replies to the 
inquiries made each year; there were 
approximately 3,335 inquiries or requests for 
specific and varied information during the 
fiscal year 1954-55. Many of these 
inquiries required intensive searching and 
the preparation of bibliographies, approxi- 
mately 90 of which were prepared in the 
year. Bibliographies prepared to date by 
the Library staff total nearly 490; they are 
available on request. 


Of the many requests received by the 
Library, the following is a sample: 


You may recall, that about two years ago, 
I wrote to you from Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
for some advice and assistance in setting up 
a Library there for the operating companies 
of the Brazilian Traction Light and Power 
Co. Limited. 

I find myself back again in Canada in the 
same capacity here, needing the same infor- 
mation, which unfortunately I left in ‘Brazil. 
I hope that it will not be much trouble for 
you to give me the same information again. 
I refer to the necessary guides to a librarian 
for setting-up shop, and also for the lists of 
periodicals from three groups, which the 
Board serves, namely, management, labour 
and medical. In addition it would be helpful 
for us to have from you Bibliographies in 
these three distinct fields of literature. 

We shall appreciate your advice and 
assistance. 


Telephone requests are received daily for 
information on subjects hike: How to Form 
Union Locals, Industrial Health, Occupa- 
tional Hazards, Profit-Sharing Plans, How 
to Build Personnel Departments, Housing, 
Handicrafts, Salesmanship, Executive 
Compensation. 

For many years, as stated before, the 
Library has served as a free circulation and 
reference Library. Last year 362 individuals 
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and concerns borrowed 7,385 volumes. 
Within the Department itself, last year 
there were 146 individual readers of labour 
journals, pamphlets, etc. The Department 
of Labour Library is used by unions, in- 
dustry, other government Departments, 
journalists, management and students. 

Information supplied by the Library on 
industrial disputes has in hundreds of cases 
enabled those involved in a dispute to 
settle the disagreement. 

The Library has in recent years added 
about 3,000 books annually to its collec- 
tion, until now it has 140,000 books and 
pamphlets on all phases of labour and 
industry and has become the most com- 
plete labour library in Canada. It is so 
complete, in fact, that labour unions use 
it as a source of information concerning 
their own union. Every year an average 
of about 1,500 annual reports from govern- 
ments, unions, companies and _ other 
organizations are added, as well as all the 
publications of the International Labour 
Organization. 


The annual flow of about 3,000 volumes 
may be divided as follows: 


Annual reports from governments, 
companies, unions, Bureaus of Labour, 
Libraries of Labour and other organizations 
(900 annually). 

General, industrial and occupational 
magazines from Canada and outside (475 
annually). 

Trade union constitutions and proceed- 
ings 250 annually). 

Trade journals and house organs. 

Volumes purchased, exchanged, or received 
gratis. 

Over the years a valuable collection of 
rare historical volumes on the labour move- 
ments in Canada, Great Britain and the 
United States has been compiled. These 
include books like the following :— 

State of the Poor, by Sir Frederick Eden 
(3 Volumes, dated 1797). 

London Labour and the London Poor, 
by Henry Mahew, 1861 (4 Volumes). 

The History of the 12 Great Livery 
Companies in London, by William Herbert, 
Iibrarian of the City of London, 1834 (2 
Volumes). 

The Homes of the Working Classes, by 
James Hole, London, 1866. 

On Labour, by William Thornton, 1872. 

Condition of the Industrial Classes in 
Foreign Countries. (These are reports 
published by Her Mayjesty’s Diplomatic and 
Consular Agents Abroad, London, 1873. 
3 Volumes). 

History of the Merchant Tailors, by 
Charles Hode, London, 1888 (2 Volumes). 
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Evidence, Royal Commission on Capital 
and Labour, 1889. 


An Essay on the 
Capital and Labour, 
London, England, 1854. 


History of Progress in Great Britain, 1866. 


Almost all the volumes in the Library 
may be obtained for a period of a month, 
although some volumes in demand are 
available only for shorter periods. The 
Inter-Library Loan Service, National and 
International, makes it possible for students 
of schools or colleges to obtain material by 
placing their request with the Library of 
their institution. 


The Library also preserves publications of 
the Department itself, on labour organiza- 
tion in Canada; wages and hours of labour; 
strikes and lockouts in Canada; wages, 
hours and working conditions in specific 
industries; labour demand and _ supply; 
placement operations of the National 
Employment Service; annual reports on 
labour legislation in Canada, monographs 
and pamphlets on occupational guidance; 
Annual Reports of the Department; 
Teamwork in Industry, a regular publica- 
tion of the Labour Management Co- 
operation Service; Annual Reports of the 
Vocational Training Branch; quarterly 
bulletin of the Bureau of Technical Per- 
sonnel, and the Lasour GazeTTE, etc. The 
Library has a complete file of the Lasour 
GazettE from 1900, in both English and 
French. 


The Library has been modernized since 
1948. The adoption of microfilming to 
preserve and make available a wider 
distribution of old and valuable documents 
is an illustration of how it keeps its 
methods up to date.- The microfilm collec- 
tion now numbers 216 Canadian subjects 
and 172 United States items. 


The appendix to the Library of Congress 
Information Bulletin, December 19, 1955, 
page 2, tells the story of the microfilm 
service as follows: 


Canadian Labour Papers Microfilmed. The 
Canadian Department of Labour Library, 
Confederation Building, Ottawa, has pub- 
lished a mimeographed list of 177 Canadian 
Labour Paper titles of which microfilm 
copies are available, either through inter- 
library loan or by purchase at the price of 
9 cents per foot delivered. Reels of film will 
not be split to supply specific dates but may 
be purchased as they are reeled. Informa- 
tion on footage of any title will be supplied 
by the Department Library. In addition to 
providing a list of microfilms available, the 
list also represents an excellent bibliography 
of Canadian Labour Papers. 


Relations between 
by C. Morrison, 


Outside Libraries have purchased many 
of these films and loans have been made 
to others. 


There is a constant stream of books being 
loaned each year. In 1954-55, there were 
3,370 volumes and 1,200 periodicals loaned. 
In that year 64 libraries made use of the 


loan service and 3,350 persons visited the 
Library. 

An important continuing function of the 
Library is to assist in research by providing 
specific information and published sources 
of information on all phases of labour and 
economic activities required in current 
departmental projects. 

Many requests have come for aid and 
advice in helping to build and plan new 


libraries and the re-organization and reha- 
bilitation of old libraries. Requests have 
come from: the Library, Combines Investi- 
gation Branch, Department of Justice; the 
Department of National Defence; Provin- 
cial Library of Fredericton, N.B.; Brazilian 
Traction and Power Company, Rio de 
Janiero; the Civil Service Commission; and 
the Royal Commission on Canadian 
Broadcasting. 


When the Civil Service Commission was 
planning a training service Library, the 
Librarian of the Labour Department acted 
in an advisory capacity on training methods 
for the Commission. 





38th Annual General Meeting of the 
Canadian Construction Association 


Construction industry has doubled its annual volume since war's end, 
President reports. NHA amendment to permit purchase of existing homes 
suggested. Need for double the number of apprentices is pointed out 


The construction industry in Canada has 
roughly doubled its annual volume of work 
during the decade since the end of the 
Second World War, said W. G. Malcom 
in his presidential address to the 38th 
annual general meeting of the Canadian 
Construction Association, held in Winnipeg 
from January 16 to 18 inclusive. 

In 1946, Mr. Malcom said, 60,000 dwelling 
units were completed, while last year the 
total exceeded 125,000. During the same 
period the mileage of paved roads had 
risen some 75 per cent, and cement pro- 
duction and consumption in Canada had 
more than doubled. 


“The present above-average carryover of 
work, the high levels of personal savings 
and corporate investment funds, together 
with the large number of projects on the 
designing boards are...supports to predic- 
tions of busy months ahead,” he continued. 
He said, however, that “increases in the 
volume of construction will likely be 
limited more by shortages of certain 
materials, such as structural steel, than by 
shortages of investment capital’. 


Referring to the part which the Govern- 
ment might play in stimulating construction 
activity, Mr. Malcom mentioned projects 
commonly undertaken directly by govern- 
ments, such as roads, bridges and institu- 
tional buildings. But, he said, governments 


could also indirectly bring about an in- 
crease in the volume of building. Roughly 
half of our new houses, amounting to about 
15 per cent of the total volume of con- 
struction, were being financed under the 
National Housing Act and there was still 
considerable scope for increasing the hous- 
ing market. 

Provision in the NHA for “lower down 
payments, loans for the purchase of existing 
houses, and the creation of ‘open-end’ 
mortgages, would enable more people to 
own their own homes,” he said. 

However, he went on, the industry itself 
@an take a hand in promoting increased 
construction activity. “Our basic require- 
ment is to maintain construction costs at 
levels that will encourage investment. This 
is largely a question of increasing our 
efficiency and expanding our industry’s 
capacity. In short, we must see that we 
give increasing value for the construction 
dollar. 

“Our training program for practically all 
personnel classifications has failed to keep 
up with the pace of the industry’s expanded 
volume. The number receiving apprentice- 
ship training should be at least doubled and 
there is a chronic shortage of engineers, 
superintendents, estimators and other skilled 
men in the industry,” he asserted. 
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Hon. Milton F. Gregg 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, in his address to the meeting had 
a good deal to say about seasonal unem- 
ployment in the industry and about the 
steps that were being taken, and those that 
remained to be taken, to prevent this 
“waste of manpower”. 


He said that progress in this direction 
had been considerable. From 1924 to 1928 
the amplitude of seasonal employment 
variations in construction was about 66 per 
cent, in the years 1947 to 1951 it had 
dropped to about 38 per cent, while in the 
last five years it was 37 per cent. 


“The main obstacles [to more winter 
employment] are prejudice, habit, and 
misunderstanding,’ Mr. Gregg said. ‘These 
barriers can be overcome in time, given the 
goodwill of all concerned.” 


The Minister mentioned the steps being 
taken by government departments to 
arrange their construction and repair work 
in such a way as to provide the maximum 
amount of winter employment, and he gave 
instances of efforts private employers were 
making, not only in construction but also 
in other industries, to reduce seasonal 
unemployment. 


Housing Report 


V. L. Leigh of Victoria, reporting to the 
convention on housing, said that for Cana- 
dian families the attractions of home- 
ownership had to compete with the attrac- 
tions of owning a car or a TV set. To 
meet this competition, he said, the con- 
struction industry must be able to provide 
a well-constructed house without “frills or 
luxuries” and “the desire for home owner- 
ship must be created greater than the desire 
built up through years of advertising cars, 
TV sets or high-cost entertainment. In 
other words, we must actually compete for 
the monthly payments of the wage earners.” 


Apprenticeship 


Roy H. Foss of Montreal, reporting for 
the Apprenticeship Committee, said that 
the largest apprenticeship programs are in 
Quebec, Ontario and Alberta. 


Following the CCA’s pilot study in the 
Toronto area, Mr. Foss said, it was agreed 
that the most effective apprenticeship 
promotion activities were those on the 
local level, and that the Association’s main 
role would be that of a source and clearing 
house of information helpful to provincial 
and local apprenticeship committees and to 
individual members. 
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Research and Education 


J. D. Allan, making the Research and 
Education Committee’s report, said that a 
$2,000 annual fellowship for post-graduate 
study in construction had been established 
by the CCA. He said that postgraduate 
courses in building construction or con- 
struction engineering were not available in 
Canada at present but that further study 
was being given to the possibility of the 
establishment by the Ryerson School of 
Technology, Toronto, of a school of con- 
struction technology. 


Labour Relations 


During the past year the hourly earnings 
of construction workers, reckoned on a 
country-wide basis, had risen about 3 per 
cent, A. C. Ross, Ottawa, chairman of the 
Labour Relations Committee, said in his 
report. This meant a gain in real wages, 
because prices had remained virtually 
unchanged during the year. The higher 
volume of construction work during the 
year also resulted in more employment in 
1955 than in the previous year, he said. 


According to a review of basic construc- 
tion costs compiled by the Association, 1955 
averages of basic costs of construction were 
about 30 per cent higher than in the base 
year 1949. In the same interval prices of 
residential and non-residential building 
materials went up by approximately 23 and 
24 per cent respectively. Wage rates for 
construction workers, the other main com- 
ponent of basic costs, showed a much 
sharper rise of some 438 per cent in the 
same period. 


This means that workers in the industry 
have obtained an average annual increment 
of almost 4 per cent in real wages, since 
consumer prices rose only a little more than 
16 per cent between 1949 and 1955, Mr. 
Ross said. 


Resolutions 


Resolutions passed at the convention 
included those recommending a high rate 
of home building, increased wintertime 
work, and continued federal investment in 
highway construction. 


Election of Officers 


Allan Turner Bone of Montreal was 
elected President of the Association at the 
election of officers for the coming year. 
Vice-presidents are T. N. Carter, Toronto; 
and H. J. Ball, Kitchener. N. A. Eager, 
Hamilton, was elected Honorary Secretary, 
and D. L. Donaldson, Ottawa, Honorary 
Treasurer. 


Report from Civilian Rehabilitation Branch 


Rehabilitation Co-ordinator Addresses Meetings 


Nurses told how they can help to provide necessary encouragement and 
inspiration to the disabled; employers’ group shown how employment of 
handicapped can bring profit to the firm, happiness to those employed 


“In the critical stages of treatment, 
professional nurses can provide the encour- 
agement and inspiration needed to help 
disabled people to face the future with 
assurance and progress towards their reha- 
bilitation within the community.” This 
statement was made by Ian Campbell, 
National Co-ordinator, Civilian Rehabilita- 
tion, when addressing a meeting of the 
Ottawa Area Chapter of the Registered 
Nurses of Ontario. 

Mr. Campbell said that the present 
century had seen a complete reversal in the 
attitude of people towards the disabled. 
Many disabilities that formerly plagued 
humanity can now be avoided. When a 
disability does exist, modern rehabilitation 
techniques can often enable the individual 
to rise above his disability and find a useful 
place in the community. 

He told the Ottawa Nursing Chapter 
that nurses form a key part of the reha- 
bilitation team which includes doctors, 
social workers, vocational counsellors and 


placement officers, whose efforts can com- 
bine to assure the maximum use of the 
remaining skills of the disabled. 

When talking to the Toilet Goods Manu- 
facturers Association, in Montreal, on the 
theme of “converting liabilities into assets,” 
Mr. Campbell drew a parallel between 
sound business practices and the correct 
attitude towards the disabled. He pointed 
out that with proper medical treatment, 
vocational training and sound placement, 
the disabled can be fitted into the modern 
industrial setting and can give performance 
that may equal, or even exceed, that of 
the able-bodied. In this process the co- 
operation of industry is essential and 
employers, recognizing the ability of these 
people, can bring profit to their own 
organizations and dividends of happiness to 
those that they employ. 

Mr. Campbell was introduced to the 
gathering by George G. Blackburn, Director 
of the Information Branch, Department of 
Labour. Following Mr. Campbell’s address, 
the Department’s film “Everybody’s Handi- 
capped” was shown. 


Hospital Construction Costs Reduced by New Design 


In building its new 250-bed General 
Hospital, it is possible that Niagara Falls, 
Ont., has suggested a means of lessening the 
steadily mounting costs of hospitalization. 


Of new design, the hospital consists of a 
three-storey central building and less costly 
single-storey wings. The thinking behind 
this type of construction is that the great 
efficiency of the multi-storey conventional 
hospital building is not needed for the 
majority of patients, who when the critical 
stage of their illness is over can be treated 
in a less costly convalescent wing. This 
concept, it is expected, will result in a 
saving of approximately $3,000 per bed in 
over-all construction cost. 

In addition, the transferral to the more 
optimistic atmosphere of the convalescent 
wing may result in a reduction of the length 
of hospital stay and the consequent further 
lessening of costs. 


How Rehabilitation Pays 


Over the past year and a half, most of 
the provinces of Canada have embarked on 
programs to rehabilitate the disabled. With 
federal assistance, some of those who made 
an early start in this program have reached 
a stage where disabled persons are emerging 
from medical treatment, or vocational train- 
ing, to be placed in suitable occupations. 

It will be some time before detailed 
statistics regarding all who have so far 
benefited will be available. However, the 
first 330 cases reported tell a significant 
tale. These 330 people had 140 dependants 
and had cost their communities in main- 
tenance approximately $165,000 annually. 
With the completion of rehabilitation, the 
group in its first year of employment will 
earn approximately $560,000. 
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From the Labour Gazette, February 1906 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Union organization active in 1905 but for 103 locals established 101 
were dissolved. Net increase in union locals in period 1903-05 was 
267. Printers win 8-hour day in Quebec City, Brantford and Calgary 


There was a great deal of activity in 
union organization during 1905, the number 
of local unions formed reaching 103; but 
this gain was almost balanced by the 101 
unions dissolved. 

There had been much better showings 
in 1903 and 1904. The figures for 1903 
were 275 formed and 54 dissolved, and for 
1904, 148 formed and 104 dissolved. The 
net gain in numbers for the three years 
was thus: 221 in 1903, 44 in 1904, and two 
in 1905, a total increase of 267 locals in 
the three-year period. 

These figures are given in a review of 
labour organization in Canada during 1905 
contained in the Lasour Gazette for 
February 1906. 

During 1905 the building industry came 
first in number of unions formed, with 22 
new locals, but the printing industry had 
a larger net gain, with 12 new locals formed 
and only two lost, compared with 13 lost 
in the former industry. In general trans- 
port, 18 locals were formed, but there was 
a net loss of 32 owing chiefly to the 
dissolving of a large number in the railway 
industry, 34 of which were amongst the 
maintenance of way employees. 

By provinces, in Quebec the net gain in 
the number of unions was 51 in 1903 and 
23 in 1904, while gains and losses were 
exactly balanced in 1905. In Ontario the 
net gain in 1903 was 97 but in 1904 there 
was a net loss of three, and in 1905 a net 
loss of 17. Nova Scotia had the next 
largest net increase for the three-year 
period, with 37. 

The union with the largest net gain in 
number of locals in 1905 was the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union, with eight new 
locals formed and one dissolved. The 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters gained 
seven locals and lost two, while the Brother- 
hood of Maintenance of Way Employees 
gained five locals and lost 34. 

Typographical unions at a number of 
points during the last quarter of 1905 
presented requests to their employers for 
the adoption of an 8-hour day, in accord- 
ance with the resolution passed by the 
International Typographical Union in June 
1905 that the shorter day should come into 
general effect on January 1, 1906. Up to 
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December 31, the 8-hour day had been 
granted to a number of employees at 
Quebec, Brantford and Calgary. At the 
first two places the reduction was from nine 
hours and at Calgary from 82 hours. 

Of 140 changes in wages or hours reported 
to the Department during 1905, 114 were 
increases in wages only, four were increases 
in wages combined with reduction in hours, 
14 were decreases in hours only, four were 
decreases in wages, and the remainder were 
increases in hours with a corresponding 
increase in wages. 

The most important of the changes in 
wages and hours during the year was a 
general increase in farm wages in Ontario: 
and the Prairie Provinces, due to a shortage 
of farm labour. Western harvesters and 
hired men got 25 cents a day more. 

During January investigations into the 
operations of illegal trade combines, which 
had been going on during the three previous 
months, continued. Fines totalling more 
than $10,000 were imposed on a number of 
master plumbers in Toronto who had been 
charged with conspiracy. 

In connection with a contract for plumb- 
ing in the Toronto city hall, certain 
plumbers were charged with a conspiracy 
to defraud the city of $10,000. 

But owing to the destruction or mutila- 
tion of the records of the two plumbing 
firms chiefly concerned, which had been 
ordered to be seized, the case was adjourned 
until February 1 to allow the re-examination 
of an important witness. 

Immigration through ocean ports during 
the last half of 1905 amounted to 35,257 
persons, compared with 37,111 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1904, a decrease of 1,854. 
Arrivals from the United States, however, 
amounted to 1,000 more than in the same 
period in the previous year. 

During 1905 there was an increase of 
8,132 in the number of homestead entries 
over those of 1904, the figures being 34,645 
and 26,513 for the respective years. 

Among the nationalities of homesteaders 
reported in December, Americans came first 
with 649, Canadians from Ontario second 
with 405, English third with 270, while 
Austro-Hungarians came fourth, numbering 
208. 
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International 
e Organization 


New Committee on Forced Labour 


Three-man committee to investigate use and extent of forced labour in 
world named by ILO Director-General; to hold first meeting next month 


David A. Morse, Director-General of 
the International Labour Organization, 
announced last month the setting up of an 
“independent ad hoc committee on forced 
labour” to investigate the use and extent 
of forced labour throughout the world. 


Paul Ruegger, of Switzerland, former 
President of the International Red Cross 
Committee, will head the investigation, 
assisted by Cesar Charlone, former Minister 
for Foreign Affairs of Uruguay, and T. P. B. 
Goonetilleke, former District Judge of 
Ceylon. 


The committee, the setting up of which 
was authorized by the ILO Government 
Body last June, will hold its first session 
in Geneva from March 12 to 17. 


The task of the committee is to analyse 
complaints received by the ILO about the 
existence of forced labour anywhere in the 
world and to pass on its findings to 
Director-General Morse. Mr. Morse will, 
in turn, transmit them to the Governing 
Body and communicate them to govern- 
ment, worker and employer delegates 
attending the 1956 and 1957 sessions of the 
International Labour Conference. 


The, committee will examine material 
received by the ILO, whether direct or 
through the United Nations, since June 
1953, when the joint UN-ILO Ad Hoc 
Committee on Forced Labour headed by 
Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar of India com- 
pleted its findings. The term of this 
committee ended automatically with the 
publication of its report. This report said 
forced labour did exist in some parts of 
the world. 

Forced labour is one of the items before 
the general conference of the ILO this June. 
Delegates from the ILO’s 71 member coun- 
tries attending the session will discuss the 
desirability of adopting an international 
instrument to outlaw forced labour. 

The discussion will be a preliminary one, 
a final decision on the instrument being 
left to the 1957 session, in keeping with the 
ILO’s double discussion procedure. 

This year’s session will have before it 
the texts of replies received by the ILO 
to a questionnaire on forced labour circu- 
lated by it to all member governments. 





ILO Reports Progress in Inquiry into Employers’, Workers’ Freedom 


Twenty-eight member nations of the 
International Labour Organization have 
replied so far to an ILO questionnaire on 
the extent to which employers’ and workers’ 
organizations in their territory are free from 
government domination and control. Eleven 
other countries have promised to reply 
shortly. 

The questionnaire was sent out by a 
special three-man Committee set up by 
David A. Morse, Director-General of the 
ILO, following a decision by the ILO’s 
Governing Body early last year. 

The Committee, presided over by Sir 
Arnold McNair, former President of the 
International Court of Justice, met late last 
year to examine replies to its questionnaires 
and check the progress made by its secre- 
tariat in the preparation of monographs on 
each country. These monographs, relating to 
each of the ILO’s 70 member countries, 


describe: (a) the existing condition of 
employers’ and workers’ organization, and 
(b) those portions of each country’s law 
and practice which seemed relevant for the 
Committee’s purposes. 

It is the intention of the Committee that 
each monograph shall be seen by the gov- 
ernment concerned before the document is 
put into final form. Most of the monographs 
already have been sent to governments. 





CORRECTION 


In the report of the Fifth Session of the 
ILO Textiles Committee (L.G., Dec. 1955, 
p. 1376), George Shaw was listed as an 
employer delegate. At the last moment 
Mr. Shaw was unable to attend the meet- 
ing and was replaced by Fred Hutchings, 
Director of Industrial Relations, Dominion 
Woollens and Worsteds, Limited. 
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U.N. Committee to Discuss Discrimination in Employment 


The United Nations Subcommission on 
the Prevention of Discrimination and the 
Protection of Minorities last month decided 
“to give priority to the consideration of 
the subject of discrimination in employ- 
ment and occupation” at its next session, 
in 1957. 

The International Labour Organization 
was to have presented to this year’s 
session a report of its study of discrim- 
ination in employment, a task entrusted 


to it by the Subcommission two years ago. 
An ILO representative reported that the 
report would not be ready until May. 


While it expressed “concern” over the 
delay in the presentation of the ILO report, 
the Subcommission “noted with satisfac- 
tion” the ILO’s decision to place the 
question of discrimination in employment 
on the agenda for the 40th session of the 
International Labour Conference in 1957 
(1 Ge Glan es 2)e 


Jordan Becomes 7Ist Member of ILO 


The Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan has 
joined the International Labour Organiza- 
tion, David A. Morse, ILO  Director- 
General, announced last month. 

The admission of Jordan brings ILO 
membership to 71 countries. 


No special vote was required for the 
admission of Jordan, one of the 16 coun- 
tries admitted recently to the United 
Nations. Under the ILO Constitution, any 
member country of the UN can become 
a member of the ILO by accepting the 
provisions of the ILO Constitution. 


ILO PUBLICATIONS 


Since its inception in 1919, one of the 
important functions of the International 
Labour Office, which is the Secretariat of 
the International Labour Organization, has 
been research and _ investigation into 
various phases of labour and _ social 
problems, both nationally and internation- 
ally. As a result, over the years the Office 
has published a_ considerable literature, 
made up of special studies and reports, 
and reports on numerous international 
meetings on labour matters. Additions are 
made continually to the already substantial 
list of these publications, in order to make 
available internationally current informa- 
tion in this ever-changing field. 

Comprised in this literature are several 
periodical publications, among which are 
the following :— 

International Labour Review (Monthly): 
carries special articles on economic, labour 
and social topics, and international statis- 
tical information. 


Industry and Labour (issued twice 
monthly): covers the activities of the ILO, 
and current events in the field of indus- 
trial relations, employment, migration, con- 
ditions of work, and social security. 


Legislative Series (issued about every two 
months): gives reprints and translations of 
labour and social laws in various countries. 


Year Book of Labour Statistics (pub- 
lished annually): reproduces statistics on 
employment, hours of work, wages, prices, 
migration, and so forth, drawn from a wide 
range of countries. 

Occupational Safety and Health (pub- 
lished quarterly): deals with problems of 
industrial accident prevention and_ the 
health factor in employment conditions. 

Enquiries on publications of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, or requests for the 
ILO Catalogue, may be addressed to: V. C. 
Phelan, Director, Canada Branch, ILO, 
95 Rideau Street, Ottawa 4, Ont. 

Publications of the ILO are invariably 
produced in both French and _ English 
versions. 





The appointment of Ernest Bell, veteran British trade unionist, as Chief of the ILO 


Workers’ Relations Service was announced last month. 


Mr. Bell was with the Trades 


Union Congress for 25 years, for 15 years as head of the TUC International Service. 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


Labour and management concerned with 
the activities of the City of London, Ont., 





shops and outside services agree that 
labour-management committees are an 
excellent medium for establishing and 
maintaining a co-operative relationship 


between employers and employees. 


Emphasizing this are the many improve- 
ments that have resulted, through their 
combined efforts, for management, labour 
and the citizens of London. 


The feelings of those connected with the 
labour-management committee have been 
expressed by E. T. Skelton, the city 
engineer, and a member of the committee 
since it was organized :— 


“To sum up my feeling toward the 
labour-management committee, I will say 
this: ‘I was put on the committee when 
I was deputy engineer. Now that I have 
been promoted to city engineer, with 
greater demands on my time, it would be 
logical for me to pass the duties of 
committee work on to my deputy. How- 
ever, I enjoy these meetings so much, and 
feel that there is so much to be done 
through them, that I intend to remain on 
the committee myself’.” 

Speaking for labour, Herbert Worton, 
President of Local 107, Civic Employees 
National Union of Public Employees, 
said :— 

“The gains and accomplishments made 
since the inception of the labour-manage- 
ment committee three years ago are too 
numerous to mention here, but, speaking 
for the members of Local 107, I can say 
that results and satisfaction derived from 
the meetings of the committee have been 
most appreciated. 


“The relationship that these meetings has 
brought forth between management and 
labour has been most cordial, and the 
atmosphere at these meetings is filled with 
good fellowship and the free expression of 
opinion by all hands. 

“Labour as a whole, and particularly the 
members of the committee, feel proud of 
their accomplishments as a_ result of 
measures adopted through the meetings, 
and their reports to the members of Local 
107 are received with enthusiasm. The 


members have at many times expressed 
their appreciation of the value of such get- 
togethers to management and labour. 

“The interest of labour and management 
in the meetings is shown by the fact that 
since the committee’s inception attendance 
at meetings has been 100 per cent, except 
in cases of extreme emergency, and at 
election time labour offices on the com- 


mittee are contested to the fullest extent 
possible.” 


LMPC Helps Improve Morale 


The following statements made _ by 
members of the labour - management 
committee operating in the Dominion 
Wheel and Foundries Division of Canada 
Iron foundries, Limited, Toronto, give 
some indication of the work done by 
labour-management committees in helping 
to improve morale and promote improved 
methods of operation. 

“Our employees are a motivated group 
since the establishment of the labour- 
management committee. I have never 
found such co-operative people as we have 
here. When we have problems to solve, 
we ask the production personnel to help 
us, and in nearly every case they have 
assisted us to come up with an answer 
quickly,” said Edward P. Grass, Works 
Manager. 

“Matt” Smith, Chairman of the shop 
union in the foundry, finds that “the 
committee has gone a long way towards 
making working conditions much improved, 
more systematic, and therefore, more 
productive...” 

Roy Menzies, a member of the committee 
and a coremaker in the foundry, finds that 
there has been definite improvement in the 
plant since the committee began operations, 
along with “a more personal touch existing 
between personnel, and certainly greatly 
improved labour-management relations. 

“There is more room for a lot of 
improvements around the shop, but we are 
working on them and will achieve them in 
due course,” concluded Mr. Menzies. 














Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 
dustrial Relations Branch, Department | 
of Labour. In addition to field repre- 
sentatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 
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‘Industrial 





‘Conciliation | 






Relations 


Certification and thee pr ceeeninee ‘beens 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during December. The Board 
issued 11 certificates designating bargaining 
agents, rejected two applications for certifi- 
cation, and ordered one representation vote. 
During the month, the Board received three 
applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of 
TV studio watchmen employed by the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation at 
Montreal, Que. (L.G., Dec. 1955, p. 1384). 

2. United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, Local 13825, on behalf 
of carpenters and carpenter foremen 
employed by Northern Construction Com- 
pany and J. W. Stewart Limited on Project 
No. 572 in the Yukon Territory and North- 
west Territories (L.G., Dec. 1955, p. 1384). 

3. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
ticket office employees of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, employed at 
Vancouver in its British Columbia Coast 
Steamship Service (L.G., Jan., p. 76). 

4. Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of the Quebec North Shore and Labrador 
Railway Company, Seven Islands, Que., 
employed in its Communications and 
Signals Department (L.G., Jan., p. 76). 

5. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 


unlicensed personnel employed by the 
Holden Sand and Gravel Company, 
Toronto, aboard the SS WNuagara (L.G., 


Jali ap O)s 

6. International Union of Operating Engi- 
neers, Local 115, Vancouver, B.C., and 
International Union of Operating Engineers, 
Local 955, Edmonton, Alta., joint appli- 
cants, on behalf of a unit of equipment 
operators, mechanics, and oilers employed 
by Northern Construction Company and 
J. W. Stewart Limited on Project No. 572 
in the Yukon Territory and Northwest 
Territories (L.G., Jan., p. 76). 

7. Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers of America, Local 1016, 
on behalf of a unit of painters employed 
by Northern Construction and J. W. Stewart 
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Limited on Project No. 572 in the Yukon 
Territory and Northwest Territories (L.G., 
Jan., p. 76). 

8. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc. (Great Lakes and 
Eastern District), on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers, below the rank of chief 
engineer, employed aboard vessels operated 
by the Quebee and Ontario Transportation 
Co. Limited, Montreal, Que. (L.G., Jan., 
p. 76). 

9. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc. (Great Lakes and 
Eastern District), on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers, below the rank of chief 
engineer, employed aboard vessels operated 
by the Mohawk Navigation Co. Limited, 
Montreal, Que. (L.G., Jan., p. 76). 

10. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc. (Great Lakes and 
Eastern District), on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers, below the rank of chief 
engineer, employed aboard vessels operated 
by Sincennes-McNaughton Lines Limited, 
Montreal, Que. (L.G., Jan., p. 76). 

11. Club and Cabaret and Construction 
Camp, Culinary and Service Employees’ 
Union, Local 740 and Local 740A of the 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and 
Bartenders’ International Union, on behalf 
of a unit of cookhouse employees employed 
by Northern Construction Company and 
J. W. Stewart Limited on Project No. 572 
in the Yukon Territory and Northwest 
Territories (L.G., Jan., p. 76). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. International Union of Operating Engi- 
neers, Local 796, applicant, and Toronto 
Terminals Railway Company, Toronto, 
respondent. The application was rejected 
because the proposed bargaining unit was 
not considered by the Board to be appro- 
priate for collective bargaining in view of 
collective bargaining practice on the rail- 
ways (L.G., Jan., p. 76). 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, 


involving the admin- 
istrative services. of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 





2. Canadian National Railway Hotel 
Employees’ Local Union No. 93, of the 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and 
Bartenders’ International Union, applicant, 
and the Macdonald Hotel, Edmonton, Alta., 
respondent. The application was rejected 
because the proposed unit was not con- 
sidered by the Board to be appropriate for 
collective bargaining as confined to the 
employees affected (L.G., Jan., p. 76). 


Representation Vote Ordered 


National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, applicant, and 
Radio Saint Boniface Limitée (CKSB), 
St. Boniface, Man., respondent (L.G., Jan., 
p. 76) (Returning Officer: J. S. Gunn). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. , 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 





Station Employees, on behalf of a unit 
of clerical employees employed in Canada 
by the Railway Express Agency, Inc., New 
York, N.Y. (Investigating Officer: Remi 
Duquette). 

2. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, Local 880, on behalf 
of a unit of traffic and maintenance 
employees employed by the Canadian 
Transit Company, Windsor, in the opera- 
tion of a toll bridge between Windsor, 
Ont., and Detroit, Mich. (Investigating 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

3. Sheet Metal Workers’ International 
Association, Local No. 271, on behalf of a 
unit of sheet metal workers employed by 
Northern Construction Company and J. W. 
Stewart Limited on Project No. 572 in the 
Yukon Territory and Northwest Territories 
(Investigating Officer: D. 8S. Tysoe). 





Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 


before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During December, the Minister appointed 
conciliation officers to deal with the follow- 
ing disputes :— 

1. Atlantic Broadcasters Ltd. (Radio 
Station CJFX), Antigonish, N.S., and 
International Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employees and Moving Picture Machine 
Operators of the United States and Canada 
(Conciliation Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 

2. La Tribune Ltée (Radio Station 
CHLT), Sherbrooke, Que., and Sherbrooke 
Printing Trades Syndicate, Inc. (Concilia- 
tion Officer: R. Trépanier). 

3. Sherbrooke Telegram Printing and 
Publishing Company (Radio Station 
CKTS), Sherbrooke, Que., and Sherbrooke 
Printing Trades Syndicate, Inc. (Concilia- 
tion Officer: R. Trépanier). 

4. Dominion, Goal, Company; Al it 
O’Leary & Co. Ltd.; S. Cunard & Co. Ltd.; 
and’ RK: "Hi Arehibald +Co:) Ltd. *allof 
Halifax, N.S., and Local 1546, International 
Longshoremen’s Association (Conciliation 
Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Canadian National Railways; Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company; Toronto, 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Company; 
Ontario Northland Railway; and Algoma 
Central and Hudson Bay Railway (non- 
operating employees) and Joint Negotiat- 


ing Committee representing a number of 
international and national railway labour 
organizations. This dispute was referred 
directly to a Conciliation Board. 


2. The Nova Scotian Hotel, Halifax, NS. 
(Canadian National Hotels Limited), and 
Local 662, Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ 
and Bartenders’ International Union (L.G., 
Jal ais 


Conciliation Board Reports Received 


1. Kawartha Broadcasting Company 
Limited (Radio Station CHEX), Peter- 
borough, Ont., and National Association of 
Broadcast Employees and ‘Technicians 
(L.G., July 1955, p. 824). ‘The! text: ofstue 
report is reproduced below. 


2. St. Charles Transportation Company 
Limited, Que., and Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian District 
(L.G., Dec. 1955, p. 1885). The text of the 
report is reproduced below. 


3. Canadian Pacific Transport Company, 
Limited, Winnipeg (Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company) and Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees and Other Trans- 
port Workers (L.G., Dec. 1955, p. 1385). 
The text of the report is reproduced below. 


Settlement Following Strike Action 


1. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(SS Princess Helene) and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Cana- 
dian District (L.G., Dec. 1955, p. 1385). 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Kawartha Broadcasting Company Limited (Radio Station CHEX) 


and 


National Association of Broadcast Employees and Technicians 


The Board of Conciliation, Eric G. 
Taylor, Esq., Chairman, J. Kenneth Sims, 
Esq., QC, nominee of the employer, and 
Miller Stewart, Esq., nominee of the union, 
sat for the hearing of this matter in 
Toronto, Ont. on the 8th day of July 1955. 

There appeared for the employer, Mr. 
T. J. Carley, QC, counsel, Mr... Jack 
Weatherwax, Radio Manager, and Mr. F. R. 
Lawrie, Station Manager. 

There appeared for the Bargaining Agent, 
Mr. E. B. Jolliffe, QC, counsel, Mr. T. J. 
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O’Sullivan, Regional Director, Mr. M. 
Thomas, Chairman local bargaining com- 
mittee, and Mr. J. Reid, member local 
bargaining committee. 

This dispute arose out of the failure of 
the parties to agree upon the amendments 
to be made to a collective agreement dated 
Ist October, 1953, which was expressed to 
continue in effect for one year from that 
date. The agreement dated Ist October 
1953, was made between the Brookland 
Company Limited, operating Radio Station 


CHEX, and the bargaining agent involved 
in this dispute. ‘Two months later, on 
Ist December 1953, Radio Station CHEX 
and its assets were transferred to a new 
company known as The Kawartha Broad- 
casting Company Limited, which has since 
that date owned and operated Radio 
Station CHEX. Throughout the term of 
the Collective Agreement dated Ist October 
1953, the Kawartha Broadcasting Company 
Limited observed the terms and conditions 
of the collective agreement made between 
its predecessor and the bargaining agent. 


Pursuant to notice from the union of 
its desire to amend the collective agree- 
ment, the employer raised the objection 
that the bargaining agent was not certified 
as the bargaining agent for any of its 
employees but, notwithstanding, agreed to 
bargain with the union without prejudice to 
its rights. Conciliation services were sought 
and granted and, finally, the present Board 
of Conciliation was established to deal with 
the matter. At the outset of the proceed- 
ings the employer lodged a_ preliminary 
objection that the union was not the law- 
fully certified bargaining agent for any 
group of its employees but indicated that 
without prejudice to its rights it was pre- 
pared to contemplate the execution of a 
collective agreement with the bargaining 
agent if an agreement satisfactory to the 
employer could be negotiated. 

The matters in issue referred to the Board 
were as follows:— 

. Wages. 

. Vacations and holidays. 
. Grievance procedure. 

. Duties of announcers. 

. Hours of work. 

6. Union security. 
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The Board heard the representations of 
the parties and subsequently engaged in 
private discussions with each of them, 
respectively, in an endeavour to effect a 
settlement of the dispute, but without avail. 
With the consent of the parties at the 
close of the hearing which took place on 
8th July 1955, the Board arranged to with- 
hold the issuance of its report for at least 
a fortnight in order that the parties might 
resume direct negotiations if they so 
desired. It was also understood the Board 
would be informed if the parties reached 
agreement by direct negotiation. Despite 
the long delay which has ensued, neither of 
the parties has communicated with the 
Board to this date. 


The former collective agreement was 
expressed to run for one year from Ist 
October 1953. A year has elapsed since 
the expiry of the term of the agreement. 


During December, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation estab- 
lished _ to deal with a dispute between 
the National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians and the 
Kawartha Broadcasting Company Limited 
geadie Station CHEX), Peterborough, 

nt. 

The Board was under the Chairman- 
ship of Eric G. Taylor, Toronto, who 
was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members, J. K. Sims, 


Kitchener, and Miller Stewart, Sturgeon 
Point, Ont., nominees of the company and 
union respectively. 

The text of the report is reproduced 
here. 





This Board of Conciliation is not com- 
petent to deal with the question raised by 
the employer concerning the status of the 
bargaining agent in respect of the employees 
of the employer. The absence of any 
communication whatsoever must be regarded 
as lack of interest in the proceedings of 8th 
July 1954, and, in any event, it is doubtful 
whether recommendations from this Board 
concerning the specific matters in issue 
would have the effect, of bringing about a 
settlement of the dispute at this late date. 
Accordingly, the Board refrains from setting 
forth herein the submissions made by the 
parties and arguments advanced and con- 
fines itself to the simple recommendation 
that the parties resume direct negotiations 
in good faith forthwith. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) Eric G. Taytor, 
Chairman. 


_ Dated at Toronto, Ontario, this 8th day 
of October, 1955. 


Re-dated December 2, 1955. 


Union Nominee’s Report 

Inasmuch as I have not yet received the 
report of the Chairman of this board 
(prepared on October 12, 1955), from the 
nominee of the Company, I feel com- 
pelled to make the following recommenda- 
tions on the matters in dispute without 
further delay, although without an oppor- 
tunity to study the report. 

I recommend that the parties enter into 
a contract for the period from October 1, 
1955, until September 30, 1956; the existing 
contract to be amended as follows:— 

Wages 

Effective from October 1, 1955, that all 
wages be increased by 10 per cent. 

That on December 15, 1955, every 
employee of record on October 1, 1955, be 
paid settlement pay equal to 5 per cent of 
any monthly pay received or due to him 
or her during the period from October 1, 
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1954, until October 1, 1955, plus retro- 
activity of 10 per cent on any monthly pay 
received or due to him or her from October 
1, 1955, until the new contract is signed. 


Union Security 


The Company agrees to deduct from the 
first pay cheque of each month an amount 
equal to one month’s union dues (1-33 per 
cent of gross monthly earnings) of each 
employee signing authorization for such 
procedure during the life of the contract. 
When signed, such authorization is to be 
revocable only during the period between 
September 15 and September 30, 1956. The 
Company further agrees to write a letter 
to the employees, asserting that the Com- 
pany has a completely open mind with 
respect to union membership and/or dues 
check-off authorization. 


Vacations and Holidays 
That eight (8) paid statutory holidays 
be provided for each employee, except that 
announcers and operators be given one 
extra week holiday in lieu of pay for five 
named holidays; the other three statutory 


holidays for announcers and operators will 
be compensated by an extra day’s holiday 
for each, or the employee will be provided 
with an extra day off within two weeks of 
date of each holiday. 


Duties 


The clause regarding duties of announcers 
be amended to delete “copywriting” and 
“writes commercial copy” from the list of 
duties, and insert in their place the clause 
“may be required to write commercial copy 
for programs on which he is a featured 
personality, other than participating 
programs”. 


Transportation 


The Company agrees to provide suitable 
transportation to and from the most con- 
venient city bus stop for any employee 
without a car, if, as and when he has to 
report for duty before 8:00 a.m., or when 
he is relieved from duty after 8:00 p.m., 
and in inclement weather. 


Respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Miter Stewart, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


St. Charles Transportation Company Limited, Quebec 


and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America, 


Canadian District 


During December, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between | 
the St. Charles Transportation Company 
Limited, Quebec, and the Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
Canadian District. 

The Board was under the Chairman- 
Honour Judge Achille 
Pettigrew, Quebec, who was appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other two 
members, Raymond Caron, QC, and Louis 
Laberge, both of Montreal, nominees of 
the company and union respectively. 

The text of the report is reproduced | 
below. 


ship of His 





The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established to deal with the above 
dispute submits its report and recom- 
mendations. 


This Board originally was composed of 
Achille Pettigrew, Judge of the Court of 
the Sessions of the Peace for the Prov- 
ince of Quebec. as Chairman, Raymond 
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Caron, Advocate, representing the Com- 
pany, and William Maxwell Ford, 
Advocate, representing the Union. After 
the first sitting, Mr. Ford was replaced 
by Louis Laberge, business agent of the 
International Association of Machinists 
(AFL), as representative of the Union. 


The Board heard the parties at Mont- 
real on November 3 last and in Quebec 
City on November 22. After deliberation 
meetings in Montreal on November 28 the 
Board was unanimously of opinion that in 
view of the fact that the navigation season 
has ended and that the dispute concerns an. 
agreement covering only a period ending 
December 31, a further determined attempt 
should be made to conciliate the differ- 
ences between the parties and to bring 
about an agreement if at all possible. 


Accordingly, on November 30 the Board 
again met with representatives of both 
parties in Montreal to endeavour to bring 
about a settlement of the dispute. Unfor- 
tunately, a lengthy meeting produced no 


agreement. The Board then met in the 
afternoon of November 30 and on Decem- 
ber 14 to deliberate and settle these 
recommendations as below set forth. 


is 


Before referring to the matters in dispute 
the following general observations are 
made :— 

1. The dispute involves the terms of 
the first collective agreement negotiated 
between the parties, the Union having been 
certified on June 23, 1955. 

2. The employees involved being approxi- 
mately 65 in number are the crew members 
or non-licensed personnel of five vessels, 
formerly wartime LST’s converted to wood 
carriers for the purpose of transporting 
pulp wood, chiefly from the Company’s 
timber limits near Forestville on the 
St. Lawrence River a distance of 155 miles 
to the Company’s mill at Quebec City. 


Union Demands 


The Union demanded that the Company 
enter into an agreement drawn up upon 
the basis of the current Canada Steamship 
Lines Limited agreement, a copy of which 
was attached to the Union’s submission. 
The changes demanded from the standard 
Lakers’ agreement may be summarized as 
follows :— 

Clause 10 respecting off days and holidays 
with pay: 

Twenty-one days basic pay in lieu of 
holidays at the end of the season for 
employees who have served continuously 
throughout the season with proportionate 
vacation pay for those with shorter 
periods of service. 


Clause 13—Holidays: 


The recognition of 10 paid holidays 
instead of 8. 


Clause 17—Coffee time and lunches: 
Fifteen minutes time off for coffee on 
each watch instead of time off for coffee 
during the night. 

Clause 19—Room and Meal Allowance: 
An allowance of $1 per meal and $5 for 
room per night instead of the current 
$0.75 and $3, where the Company does not 
provide room and board. 

Clause 23—Tank Cleaning: 

Double time for cleaning tanks or tank 
tops. 

Clauses 24 and 26—Wages and Hours of 

Work: 
The major part of the Union’s argument 
was a demand that wages be paid on an 


hourly basis instead of on a monthly 


basis. The wage demands were the 
following :— 
Per Hour 

GhieipGook, Wath iushen > aba: $2.65 
Decongs Gol ea seen Me ce TAD AW 
POPUCTR EE He Saree eee eee 207 
Boosts walle mare re: ae 2.85 
Wheelsmanr.. 2.5000 55.c0. Hoe Det 
WiC Chivinre 1 Reeth cheese a. oo 3.16 
Meck Ward Mepatekg mars Al atc « 2.05 
Oiler tes, Ghee et a cise 2.68 
HIneraain pak es oh ee oases 2230 


Clause 27—Overtime: 

Double the basic hourly rate for all over- 
time work. 

Clause 30—Longshore Work by the Crew: 
Double the basic hourly rate in addition 
to the regular rate for all longshore work 
performed by the crew. 

Clause 32—Transportation: 

On laying up of a vessel at the close of 
its navigation season, the Company to 
furnish every employee with transporta- 
tion to his home or for a distance of 500 
miles, whichever shall bes the lesser. 

Clause 35—Welfare Plan: 

The Company to contribute 20 cents per 
day per man to the Union’s welfare plan 
commencing with the effective date of 
the agreement. 


Clause 36—Duration: 


An agreement effective until December 
31, 1955, but retroactive to April 1, 1955. 


Company’s Position 
Y 


The Company generally agreed to accept 
the Canada Steamship Lines Limited agree- 
ment as the basis for negotiation. The 
Company however refuses to accept certain 
clauses which it considers inapplicable and 
strongly objected to the union security and 
hiring hall clause, both on the grounds that 
the hiring hall is contrary to the Canada 
Shipping Act and for the reason that union 
security provisions as stringent as those 
demanded by the union should not be 
granted in a first agreement nor until the 
parties had lived together for some time. 
The Company also strongly objected to 
agreeing to pay its employees on an hourly 
basis. It was argued before the Board that 
such a provision is not only completely at 
variance with the existing custom but that 
it is on its face contrary to the Canada 
Shipping Act and the standard form of 
agreement with the crew required there- 
under. The Company also objected on 
legal grounds to the recommendation of an 
agreement retroactive to any period prior 
to the certification of the union, namely 
June 238, 1955. 
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II 
Recommendations 


The Board finds as follows, the Union 
Representative dissenting on all points 
except those where the Board is stated to 
be unanimous :— 


Wages 


The Board is of opinion (Mr. Laberge 
dissenting) that the demand for payment 
of wages of the unlicensed personnel on 
the Company’s ships on an hourly basis 
should be refused. The only precedent 
proved by the Union is the case of a 
Montreal excursion vessel operated by 
Lakeshore Lines Limited to tour Montreal 
harbour and vicinity, the crew of which 
vessel does not live on the ship but at 
home like other shore workers. Further- 
more, the provisions of the Canada Ship- 
ping Act, R.S.C. 1952, chapter 29, sections 
168, 170 and 173, and of the agreement with 
the crew required by the said Act, raise 
considerable doubt as to the legality of 
an hourly-rated contract. New collective 
agreements were negotiated by the Union 
last summer with several shipping com- 
panies and it is noted that the increase in 
wages agreed upon is in all cases expressed 
in terms of monthly rates. 


As to the rate of wages, it was alleged 
by the Company and admitted by L. J. 
McLaughlin (who presented the Union’s 
case) at the hearing on November 3 in 
answer to a question from a member of 
the Board, that he had offered the Com- 
pany the Canada Steamship Lines Limited 
agreement in effect during the 1955 season. 
At the meeting held on November 30 Mr. 
McLaughlin again agreed that he would 
accept this agreement, but with the proviso 
that it be retroactive to September 1953. 


Quite apart from these admissions by the 
union representative, the Board can see no 
justification for recommending a wage rate 
higher than that paid during this past 
season by the large operators of public 
carrier vessels on the lower lakes, particu- 
larly as such rates in themselves (with one 
exception) are considerably higher than 
those actually paid by the Company and 
which its employees individually agreed to 
accept. On the other hand, the Company 
stated that it intended paying an increase 
of 5 per cent to its employees prior to 
the certification of the Union (page 17 of 
brief) and admitted at the hearings that 
it had been prepared to accept the rates 
paid on the lower lakes ships retroactive 
to April 1 last, or the opening of the 
navigation season if the union had been 
willing to drop its demand for payment of 
wages on an hourly basis. 
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At the hearing the Company contended 
that this Board could not legally recom- 
mend a wage increase retroactive to any 
date prior to June 23, 1955, the date of 
certification of the Union. The Board 
agrees that retroactivity of wage recom- 
mendations to a date earlier than certifica- 
tion is unusual. The company representa- 
tive on the Board goes farther and believes 
that any retroactivity is unusual in a first 
contract and that retroactivity in such cases 
should not go beyond the date of appoint- 
ment of the Chairman of the Board. 
However, the Board is unanimously of 
opinion that in the particular circumstances 
of this case, it would be unjust to the 
Company’s unlicensed personnel if they 
were denied the benefit of the wage in- 
crease which they admittedly would have 
received if the Union had not been certified 
as their bargaining agent or had not per- 
sisted in its demands for hourly rates. 
Accordingly the majority of the Board 
recommends that the wages of the 
unlicensed personnel be increased to the 
rates shown in the left-hand column below, 
the union representative recommending 
that the rates be increased to those shown 
in the right hand column, such rates in 
both cases to be retroactive to commence- 
ment of 1955 navigation, namely :— 


Minority 


Majority 

per month per hour 
Boatswaltt.s. acne $245.00 $1.85 
Wheelsman ......... 230.00 1.48 
Deskhand a... keto. 190.00 195 
Oiler ecu aaa eee 230.00 laa 
GhistwCook . gues. 270.00 1.85 
Second Cook ....... 200.00 1.70 
Messi Boy 8si.ese- 190.00 1.50 


The union representative further recom- 
mends that if the categories of watchman 
and fireman should be established then the 
Company should agree to discuss the matter 
with the Union in order to agree upon the 
respective rates to be payable for these 
occupations. 


Work Week 


Both parties having agreed to the 40- 
hour work week which is presently in effect 
on the lower lakes ships, the Board recom- » 
mends the incorporation in the collective 
agreement of a clause similar to article 26 
of the Canada Steamship Lines Limited 
agreement with appropriate deletions of the 
inapplicable paragraphs and deletion of sub- 
paragraph (e) relating to division among 
the crew of the wages of an absent member, 
the union representative however dissenting 
as to the elimination of said sub-paragraph 
(e). Overtime rates should be paid for all 


hours in excess of 40 hours per week at the 
rate paid under the standard agreement as 
stated in article 27 thereof, the words 
“Fireman” and “Watchman” to be deleted 
from sub-paragraph (a). 


Certain Working Conditions 


Both the numbers and the headings of 
the articles or clauses referred to below are 
as they appear in the Canada Steamship 
Lines agreement above referred to. 


3. Maintenance of Membership—It is 
noted that although this article is headed 
as above stated, it actually goes farther 
than maintenance of membership and pro- 
vides in effect for a union shop after thirty 
days. 

A majority of the Board recommends a 
maintenance of membership clause for the 
duration of the agreement. The company 
representative dissents for the reasons, first, 
that any union security provision should 
not be recommended in a first agreement 
but should be earned by the Union over a 
period of time both as _ regards the 
employees affected thereby and by the 
Company, and secondly, that any form of 
union security which involves compulsion 
upon the employee or restriction of his 
rights as a citizen, whether economic or 
~ social, should not be imposed upon him by 
a union and/or by his employer until the 
law so determines—which law if and when 
enacted, it is hoped, will incorporate the 
necessary safeguards. 


4. Employment—This_ article in part 
seems to contradict article 3 but in any 
case extends the effect of the union shop 
by requiring all unlicensed personnel to 
“be hired either through the office of the 
Union or through the Seamen’s Section of 
the National Employment Service.” Sub- 
paragraph (c), although not entirely unam- 
biguous, apparently permits the Company 
only three hours before sailing time to 
engage personnel where the Union fails to 
fill its requirements. 


The Company has strongly objected to 
this stipulation both on practical and legal 
grounds. The practical difficulties are 
readily seen. If the Union in good faith 
is unable to fill the Company’s require- 
ments, the Company presumably would 
have even greater difficulty in doing so 
within three hours before sailing time and 
could suffer considerable loss if the ship 
were delayed. It is also conceivable that 
the Union could use the provisions of this 
article indirectly to violate the provisions 
of the anti-strike clause, article 33. 

The requirement that unlicensed per- 
sonnel be hired through the office of the 
Union appears directly to contravene 
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article 157 of the Canada Shipping Act, 
which article reads as follows: 


157. (1) No person shall engage or supply, 
or employ any other person to engage or 
supply, any seaman or apprentice to be 
entered on board any ship in Canada unless 
the person first mentioned is a shipping 
master or the deputy of a shipping master, 
or is the owner, master or mate of such 
ship, or is bona fide the servant and in the 
constant employment of such owner. 


(2) No person shall receive, or accept to 
be entered, on board any ship, or permit to 
remain on board such ship, any seaman or 
apprentice who, to the knowledge of such 
person, has been engaged or supplied in con- 
travention of subsection (1) for such ship 
or has been engaged or supplied for any 
other ship. 


_ (3) Any owner, part owner, master, person 
in charge of any ship, ship’s husband, con- 
signee or other person who acts in contra- 
vention of this section is, for each seaman 
or apprentice in respect of whom an offence 
1s committed, and notwithstanding that 
several seamen or apprentices are included 
in the same contract, or are received or 
permitted to remain on board any ship at 
the same time, liable to a fine not exceeding 
forty dollars. 


At the hearing the union representative 
pointed out that the proposed article 4 
providing for the union hiring hall has 
been accepted in many of its agreements 
including that of Canada Steamship Lines 
Limited. However, it was not proved that 
the legality of the union hiring hall pro- 
vision has ever been challenged before the 
courts or considered by the courts and the 
majority of this Board cannot reconcile it 
with the clear provisions of the Act. 
Accordingly a majority of the Board, the 
union representative dissenting, upholds the 
Company’s position and recommends that 
article 4 be omitted from the proposed 
agreement with the exception of sub- 
paragraph (b) thereof, reading as follows: 

The Union agrees that the master or Chief 
Engineer of a vessel has the exclusive right 
to direct the crew and to hire, promote, 
demote, transfer, lay off, suspend or discharge 


employees, provided said officers act within 
the terms of this agreement. 


The union representative on the Board 
recommends that article 4 be incorporated 
in the collective agreement as written in 
the said Canada Steamship Lines Limited 
agreement. 


8. Union Officers Boarding Vessel—The 
Company objected to sub-paragraph (c) of 
this article inasmuch as its employees are 
paid by cheque deposited in the seamen’s 
bank accounts in the local branch of the 
Royal Bank of Canada. It is unanimously 
recommended that sub-paragraphs (a) and 
(b) of article 8 be incorporated in the 
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proposed agreement but that sub-paragraph 

(c) be omitted as being inapplicable, the 

union representative dissenting as to (c). 
x * * 


A majority of the Board, the union 
representative dissenting, recommends that 
the following clauses be accepted by both 
parties in the form in which they appear 
in the said Canada Steamship Lines 
Limited agreement. The union representa- 
tive recommends that the said clauses be 
amended to conform with the union 
demands as summarized above. 

10. Off Days and Holidays with Pay. 
13. Holidays. 
17. Coffee time and Lunches. 
19. Room and Meal Allowance. 
* * * 


23. Tank Cleaning—A mayjority of the 
Board is of opinion that this clause should 
be omitted as being inapplicable, the proof 
being that no tank cleaning is done by 
the Company during the navigation season. 
The union representative would include the 
clause. 


30. Longshore Work by the Crew—The 
majority of the Board is of opinion that 
this clause should be omitted as being 
inapplicable, no longshore work being done 
by the crew. The union representative 
would include the clause. 


32. Transportation—A majority of the 
Board is of opinion that this clause should 
be omitted as the subject matter in part 
is covered by article 20 of the proposed 
agreement, as the proof is that most of the 
Company’s employees live in the Quebec 
area and, in any case as the requirement 
to pay up to 500 miles transportation cost 
seems to be unreasonable and unjustified 


for a Company whose ships operate almost 
entirely between Quebec and the town of 
Forestville down the St. Lawrence River. 
The union representative recommends that 
the union demand be granted. 


34. Interruption of Work—A majority of 
the Board, the union representative dis- 
senting, recommends that the words “that 
will interfere or hinder the effective carry- 
ing out of this agreement and the principles 
contained herein,’ be omitted from this 
paragraph so that the paragraph now reads 
as follows: 

There shall be no discrimination, inter- 
ference, restraint or coercion by the Com- 
pany against any employee because of 
membership in the Union. The Union agrees 
not to intimidate or coerce or threaten 
employees in any manner and will assist 
and co-operate with the Masters, Chief 
Engineers and Executives of the Company 
in maintaining discipline aboard ship. 


35. Welfare Plan—The Board is unani- 
mously of the opinion that the wording 
recommended by the Union be accepted, 
namely the following: 

The established Canadian Lake Carriers 
and Seafarers Plan is agreed to. The Com- 
pany agrees to contribute twenty cents 
($0.20) per day per man, payments to 
commence as per the effective starting date 
of this agreement. 

* * * 


The whole respectfully submitted and 
dated at Montreal this fourteenth day of 
December 1955. 

(Sgd.) ACHILLE PETTIGREW, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) RaymMonp Caron, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) Louis LABERGE, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian Pacific Transport Company, Limited (Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company), Winnipeg 


and 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other 


Transport Workers 


Your Conciliation Board consisting of 
T. W. Laidlaw, QC, Chairman, H. J. Riley, 
QC, the company nominee, and Thomas 
McGregor, the employees’ nominee, was 
duly constituted. The union was repre- 
sented by W. H. Thompson and G. 
Lanchberry. The company was_ repre- 
sented by R. E. Wilkes and A. J. 
Laurendeau and D. E. Sloan. 
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This dispute arose out of the failure of 
the parties to agree upon amendments to 
be made to the collective agreement dated 
June 1, 1954. 


Company Operations 
The company’s operations are described 
in some detail in the company’s submission. 
The Manitoba-Saskatchewan Operation, as 


it is called, was acquired through purchase 
by the Canadian Pacific Transport Com- 
pany Limited in 1948. The main office is 
situated in Winnipeg, which is the principal 
source of traffic. The main line services 
provided by the Manitoba-Saskatchewan 
Operation run from Winnipeg through 
Brandon and Regina to Saskatoon and 
Swift Current. Shorter or peddle line 
services run between Swift Current and 
Eastend, both in Saskatchewan, and between 
Brandon and Portage la Prairie in Mani- 
toba. The company also has a contract 
with Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
for expediting, by highway or rail, less- 
than-carload freight traffic from Swift 
Current to Shaunovan and Eastend, Sask. 
Terminals are maintained at Winnipeg, 
Brandon, Swift Current and Saskatoon. 
Maintenance requirements are performed in 
the company’s garage in Winnipeg. 

While the total number of employees 
represented by the union under the current 
collective agreement necessarily varies with 
the volume of traffic handled, there were 
56 employees in September of 1955. Of 
these, 6 were over-the-road drivers, 4 line 
drivers, 39 warehousemen and pick-up men, 
1 mechanic, and 6 clerks and stenographers. 

On November 18, 1948, the union was 
certified as bargaining agent for the 
employees and the first collective agree- 
ment resulting from certification became 
effective on January 1, 1949. The latest 
agreement became effective June 1, 1954. 

Since the first collective agreement 
became effective, all wage rates paid to 
employees of the operation have been 
increased considerably. The average hourly 
wage rate for warehousemen and pick-up 
men in January 1949 was 76 cents per hour 
while at present the basic rate is $1.04, an 
increase of 28 cents or 36:8 per cent. The 
present rate is amplified by safe driving 
and safe handling bonuses, which are pay- 
able to employees who meet prescribed 
standards. The present agreement includes 
a cumulative accident-free driving bonus 
scheme which entitles the driver, with a 12 
month “no-accident” record, to be paid an 
additional 1-4 cents per mile driven. Ware- 
housemen, pick-up men and line drivers 
also participate in the safe-driving, safe- 
handling bonus, under which 6 cents per 
hour is paid to each man in addition to 
his applicable hourly rate subject to the 
conditions outlined in Section 2(b) of 
Article 19. a 


History of Dispute 


Under date of March 31, 1955, the union 
served notice on the company of the 
employees’ desire to revise the existing 
collective agreement. Due notice being 
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During December, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between 
the Canadian Pacific Transport Company, 
Limited, Winnipeg (Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company) and the Canadian 


Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers. alka 


The Board was under the Chairman- 
ship of Thomas W. Laidlaw, QC, 
Winnipeg, who was appointed by the 
Minister on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members, Harold J. Riley, 
QC, and Thomas McGregor, both of 
Winnipeg, nominees of the company and 
union respectively. 

" The text of the report is reproduced 
ere. 


given, particulars of the employees’ requests 
were conveyed to the company and con- 
sisted of :— 

(a) Two extra statutory holidays (Re- 
membrance Day and Boxing Day) ; 

(b) Three weeks’ vacation with pay after 
15 years of service; 

(c) Rate of pay for highway (over-the- 
road) drivers to be increased from 4 
cents to 6 cents per mile; 

(d) Guaranteed monthly wage of $300 for 
over-the-road drivers; 

(e) Establishment of a rate of $1.40 per 
hour for over-the-road drivers for load- 
ing and/or unloading freight at and 
between terminal points; 

(f) An additional 30 cents per hour for 
peddle line drivers; 

(g) Increases in rates of senior ware- 
housemen and pick-up drivers, garage 
employees, and office employees, up to 
a maximum of 36 cents per hour for 
hourly-rated employees and for office 
classifications $25 per month; 

(h) Establishment of a new classification 
designated “flat car technician” at $1.50 
per hour; 

(i) Uniforms and coveralls to be supplied 
without cost to employees; 

(;) Various minor changes in rules. 


A meeting was held between the parties 
on June 9, 1955, when the union’s requests 
were discussed. On June 12, the parties 
met again. The company stated that 
because of their extreme nature and the 
fact that present wage rates, fringe benefits 
and working conditions generally of the 
company’s employees are amongst the best 
in the local trucking industry, the requests 
were declined. 

The company did indicate its willingness 
to give consideration to a prompt settle- 
ment based on a 3 per cent wage increase. 
This was not acceptable to the union. 
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The union asked for conciliation services 
and J. S. Gunn was appointed by the 
Minister of Labour. 


Several meetings were held by the com- 
pany’s and union’s representatives with the 
conciliation officer, in an attempt to reach 
an agreement, unfortunately without success. 
Finally, upon the recommendation of the 
conciliation officer, this Board was set up 
by the Minister. On August 16, Mr. Gunn 
made an interim report containing certain 
union proposals as a basis for settlement. 
It provided for a progressive increase of 
23 cents per hour for warehousemen in 
three stages over the life of a 29-month 
agreement or, as an alternative, a progres- 
sive increase of 20 cents in two equal stages 
over a period of a 24-month agreement. 
Commensurate increases were to be given 
to other classifications. These proposals 
were rejected by the company at a joint 
meeting on September 7. 

Mr. Gunn arranged for the parties to 
hold a private discussion in an effort to 
find some common ground on which agree- 
ment might be reached. On September 12, 
Mr. Wilkes and Mr. Thompson reported 
that in spite of frank discussions, little or 
no progress had been made towards settle- 
ment. Mr. Gunn was called in and met 
with the parties. His efforts were fruitless. 
On September 14 it was announced there 
were 80 per cent of the membership against 
the acceptance of Mr. Gunn’s proposals. 
As a compromise, the union proposed a 
rate of $1.20 per hour for warehousemen, 
which amounts to an increase of 16 cents 
per hour over the warehousemen rate of 
$1.04 in the old agreement. The company 
rejected this proposal. As the latest offer 
of the union left the parties so far apart 
and as the ground had been covered again 
and again, the union requested the appoint- 
ment of a conciliation board. 

Throughout conciliation, the company has 
refused to go beyond its original offer of 
a 3 per cent increase, which had been 
rejected by the union prior to conciliation 
proceedings. The company, however, was 
willing to add the 3-cent-per-hour safe- 
driving bonus to the basic rate for 
terminal employees. This offer was rejected 
by the union. 

The company has prepared a comparison 
of wage rates with its principal Winnipeg 
competitor, the Security Storage Company 
Limited. 

The union does not admit Winnipeg is 
the only area for comparison purposes and 
introduced the wage rates paid by Dench 
of Canada (a Canadian Pacific Transport 
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affiiate)-and Soo Freight Lines, companies 
which operate in Saskatchewan and Alberta 
along with other trucking companies oper- 
ating on the west coast. Both Dench of 
Canada and Soo Freight Lines pay their 
warehousemen at a rate of $1.30 per hour. 

The company has consistently refused to 
consider any adjustment for highway drivers 
on the grounds that it is already leading 
the field in the Winnipeg area, taking into 
account the basic mileage rate of 4 cents 
per mile, a safe-driving bonus, and the 
meal allowance of $5 per day. The com- 
pany cited the following average monthly 
highway driver earnings as taken from 
income tax returns for the year 1954: 
$350.01, $386.95, $370.31, $383.48, $367.19, 
$374.94. Five of these drivers were 
employed for a full 12-month period, the 
sixth for an 84-month period. 


Recommendations 


The Board finds considerable difficulty in 
formulating the proposal for recommenda- 
tions of practical value in view of the 
conditions existing in the industry in 
Western Canada. It is, however, satisfied 
that the wage level is low having regard 
to, the general level of wages paid in 
Winnipeg and Manitoba. 

The company’s continued existence 
depends upon its capacity to meet the keen 
competition which it is experiencing all 
through the West. 

Unfortunately, the members of the 
Board have been unable to meet on 
common ground. Mr. Riley, on behalf of 
the employer, takes the position that the 
present wage scale should not be disturbed 
otherwise than to apply the 3-cent increase 
promised to the union at some earlier stage 
in the negotiations. Mr. McGregor, the 
employees’ member of the Board, is definite 
in his stand that the minimum hourly rate 
should not be less than $1.25. 

The Chairman could not agree with the 
other Board members and recommends :— 

(a) the basic hourly rates be increased 

by 3 cents per hour effective as of 
the 30th day of June 1955; and 

(b) that the parties endeavour to bring 

about a settlement of the wage issue 
having regard for 

*(1) the recommendations of the con- 
ciliation officer, Mr. J. S. Gunn, the 
rates referred to therein, and the wages 
presently being paid to employees of 
Security Storage Limited, all of which 
are set forth in his report. 


There were a number of other points 
referred to the Board for its consideration, 
none of which, however, need be discussed 
until the main question of wages can be 
determined. 


Dated the 9th day of December 1955. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) T. W. Lawiaw, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) H. J. Ritey, 
Member. 


Union Nominee’s Report 


I regret that I cannot agree with either 
of my colleagues, in the separate recom- 
mendations they are making as a basis for 
the settlement of this dispute, and submit 
the following, as my recommendations of 
what I think would constitute a basis for 
a fair and just settlement. 


Duration of Contract 


I recommend a one-year contract effec- 
tive as from June 1, 1955, which is the 
anniversary date of the present contract. 


General Wage Increase 


I do not agree with the Company’s 
argument that the wage rates of the CPT 
employees should be based on wages at 
present being paid by local cartage com- 
panies in the Winnipeg area; I do agree 
with the Union’s argument that they should 
be based on wages being paid by other 
trucking concerns owned and operated by 
the CPT, as they are part of a chain of 
CPR subsidiaries which operate throughout 
the Prairie Provinces into the mainland of 
British Columbia, and over onto Vancouver 
Island. The employees concerned in this 
dispute operate a highway freight service 
from Winnipeg to Brandon, Regina, Swift 
Current, East End and Saskatoon, which 
interlocks with another wholly owned CPR 
subsidiary, namely, Dench of Canada, and 
Dench carries on from Regina to Medicine 
Hat, Lethbridge, Calgary, Edmonton, and 
into the Okanagan Valley, where the O.K. 
Valley Freight Lines (another CPR sub- 
sidiary) takes over and continues. the 
operation through to Vancouver. This 
Service is then continued by the Island 
Freight Lines Limited (another CPR sub- 
sidiary on Vancouver Island). 

In my opinion the wages of the CPT 
employees operating out of Winnipeg as 
part of the chain outlined above should be 


brought more into line with wages being 
paid to employees on other parts of this 
interlocking service. Dench of Canada 
highway drivers are paid a top rate of 
5°2 cents per mile and their terminal wage 
rate is $1.30 per hour. O.K. Valley Freight 
Lines rates are: highway drivers 7 cents 
per mile and terminal staff, $1.25-$1.45 per 
hour. Island Freight Lines Ltd., pay their 
transport drivers $1.55 per hour, and $1.60 
an hour when a trailer is attached. 

From the above it is evident that the 
following rates being paid to the employees 
concerned in this dispute are grossly out 
of line, as their top rate for highway 
drivers is only 4 cents per mile and the 
top rate for terminal employees is only 
$1.04 per hour. The total inadequacy of 
CPT employees wage rates is further 
emphasized when it is known that the 
prevailing rate for highway drivers in 
Western Ontario is 54 cents per mile, and 
common labourers in the City of Winnipeg 
are paid $1.29 per hour, and common 
labourers employed by the (parent com- 
pany) CPR, in their railway operation is 
about $1.24 per hour and these employees 
are now hegotiating for further increases 
which will no doubt, in part at least, be 


granted. 
In view of all the above evidence I 
would recommend that CPT highway 


drivers be paid 5 cents per mile and that 
a terminal wage rate of $1.30 per hour be 
established with commensurate wage in- 
creases to all other classifications; this to 
be effective as from June 1, 1955, which is 
the anniversary date of the present con- 
tract. I would also recommend that any 
bonuses or othér privileges at present in 
effect be maintained. I would also recom- 
mend that Remembrance Day be added to 
the list of statutory holidays at present 
provided for in the agreement. I have 
no recommendations regarding the other 
matters in dispute, as I feel that the union 
and the company will reach a satisfactory 
settlement on them when an agreement is 
reached on the major questions enumerated 
in this report. 

In closing I wish to express my apprecia- 
tion of the very earnest efforts made by 
the Chairman to effect settlement of this 
dispute. 

Respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) T. McGrecor, , 
Member. 


e.c. T. W. Laidlaw, QC. 
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BEAL Decisions Deering Labour 


Question of law in arbitration of union security clause is decided by 
British Columbia judge. Power of the U.S. Secretary of Labor to fix 
industry-wide minimum wage under Walsh-Healey Act upheld by court 


In the course of arbitration of a dispute 
over the interpretation of a union-security 
clause in an agreement between a construc- 
tion workers’ local and a British Columbia 
company, by a ruling of a judge of the 
Supreme Court the company was held not 
to have violated the agreement by refusing 
to discharge an employee who was not a 
member of the union and who did not pay 
union dues. 

In the United States, the federal Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia 
reversed a decision of a lower court which 
had held that the “prevailing minimum 
wage’ which the Secretary of Labor is 
empowered by the Walsh-Healey Act to set 
for workers engaged on federal government 
supply contracts must be set on an area 
basis. The ‘appeal court, with one judge 
dissenting, held that the Secretary did not 
exceed his authority by setting one 
minimum rate for a whole industry. 


British Columbia Supreme Court... 


- holds that company did not violate terms of 
agreement in refusing to dismiss an employee for 
failure to join union or pay the membership dues 


In a judgement delivered October 11, 
by Mr. Justice Macfarlane of the British 
Columbia Supreme Court, it was held that 
on a true construction of the wording of 
the union security clause in the collective 
agreement between a company and a union 
the company was not obliged to dismiss an 
employee who refused either to become a 
member of the union or to pay union dues. 
The case came before a judge of the Court 
by way of reference from a board of arbi- 
tration under the provision of the Arbitra- 
tion Act which permits an arbitrator to 
refer any question of law arising in the 
cpurse of the reference for the opinion of 
the Court. 

Mr. Justice Macfarlane gave the facts in 
his reasons for decision. The company, 
Ocean View Development Ltd., entered 
into a collective agreement with the union, 
Building and General Labourers’ Union, 
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Local 602, on June 1, 1955. The agreement 
contained the following clause: 

The following wage rates and working 
conditions shall take effect and be binding 
upon the parties hereto and shall govern all 
employees of the Company referred to 
herein. 

Section 1—Union Security—All employees 
at present members of the Union shall con- 
tinue as members during the life of this 
agreement. All present employees not mem- 
bers of the Union shall have the option of 
joining the Union or alternatively paying 
Union dues. 

All new employees shall have the option 
of joining the Union or alternatively paying 
Union dues during the life of the agreement. 


At the time the agreement was signed, 
the company had and still retained in its 
employ a workman who was not and never 
became a member of the union. The union 
requested the workman either to join the 
union or alternatively to pay membership 
dues, both of which he refused to do. The 
company, when requested by the union, 
refused to make it a condition of the con- 
tinued employment of the workman that he 
comply with either alternative and refused 
to discharge and replace him. 

The union contended that the company 
was obliged to require each of its employees 
to do either one of the alternatives set out 
in the union security clause. The company 
maintained that what was agreed was that 
the employees should have the options 
stated but every employee at common law 
had a right to work without taking out 
membership in a union as he saw fit and 
the Labour Relations Act did not take that 
right away. Furthermore, the company 
contended that if it should attempt to 
compel the employees to do either of these 
two things it would be violating Section’ 6 
of the Labour Relations Act, which reads 
as follows: 


6. No trade-union, employers’ organization, 
or person shall use coercion or intimidation 
of any kind that could reasonably have the’ 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and_ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 


these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 





effect of compelling or inducing any person 
to become or refrain from becoming, or to 
continue or cease to be, a member of a trade 
union. 


The union pointed out that Section 8 
of the Labour Relations Act provides that: 

8. Nothing in this Act shall be construed 
to preclude the parties to a collective agree- 
ment from inserting in the collective agree- 
ment a provision requiring, as a condition 
of employment, membership in a specified 
trade-union, or granting a preference of 
employment to members of a specified trade- 
union, or to preclude the carrying out of 
such provisions. 


The union therefore contended that, not- 
withstanding the provisions of Section 6, 
the company having entered into the agree- 
ment may require as a condition of employ- 
ment that one of the options be taken up 
by the employee. 


Mr. Justice Macfarlane stated that the 
question is whether or not the provision 
“all present employees not members of the 
union shall have the option of joining the 
union or alternatively paying union dues” 
means that they must do one of these 
things and that they cannot refuse to do 
both. The union had suggested, noted his 
Lordship, that clause 1 of the agreement 
set out the working conditions which 
governed all employees of the company and 
that, if the construction given to the clause 
was not that it is a condition of employ- 
ment that the employee had to do one of 
those things, the agreement would be 
nugatory or futile. Counsel for the union 
had contended that it was a case for 
application of the rule that where the con- 
tract as expressed in writing would be futile, 
and would not carry out the intention of 
the parties, the law will imply any term 
obviously intended by the parties which is 
necessary to make the contract effectual. 
His Lordship, however, did not agree. He 
felt that it could not be said that the clause 
here was nugatory and futile simply because 
it did not go so far as the union wished. 
He said that the agreement gave an option 
but did not go far enough to provide what 
the union wanted, namely a union shop. 

He went on to state that it was quite 
conceivable, as the company contended, that 
so far as the company was concerned, it 
never intended that the agreement should 
go any further than it stated, and that it 
would be illegal and contrary to the pro- 
visions of Section 6 of the Labour Relations 
Act for the company to undertake any- 
thing beyond that. Building and General 
Labourers’ Union, Local No. 602 v. Ocean 
View Development Ltd. (1955) 5 DLR 12; 
(1955-56) 17 WWR 115. 


United States Court of Appeals, 
District of Columbia Circuit... 


- upholds authority of Secretary of Labor to fix 
minimum wage rates on government contracts on an 
industry basis rather than on a geographic basis 


The United States Court of Appeals, 
District of Columbia Circuit, on December 
1, 1955, allowed an appeal by the Secretary 
of Labor against a decision of the District 
Court enjoining him from putting into 
effect a minimum wage of $1 an hour for 
work on federal government contracts in 
the cotton, silk and synthetic textile branch 
of the textile industry. 

The Appeal Court held that the Walsh- 
Healey Public Contracts Act under which 
the determination of $1 an hour as the 
prevailing minimum rate was made gave 
the Secretary of Labor authority to fix a 
minimum on an industry basis rather than 
on the basis of separate geographic 
localities. 

Chief Justice Edgerton, in giving reasons 
for decision, reviewed the provisions of the 
statute and the events leading up to the 
appeal. The Walsh-Healey Public Con- 
tracts Act of 1936 provides that any gov- 
ernment contract for more than $10,000 
shall include a stipulation that all persons 
employed in manufacturing or furnishing 
goods under the contract will be paid “not 
less than the minimum wages as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Labor to be the 
prevailing minimum wages for persons 
employed on similar work or in the 
particular or similar industries or groups of 
industries currently operating in the locality 
in which the materials, supplies, articles, or 
equipment are to be manufactured or 
furnished under said contract; ...” 

The Secretary of Labor determined in 
January 1953, after extensive hearings that 
the prevailing minimum wage in the cotton, 
silk and synthetic textile branch of the 
textile industry was $1 per hour. Coving- 
ton Mills and other textile manufacturers 
brought suit in the District Court against 
the Secretary to set aside and enjoin his 
determination as illegal. The Textile 
Workers Union of America (CIO), and 
certain manufacturers, intervened in support 
of the determination. The Court found the 
determination illegal, on the ground that 
the Secretary’s authority under the Walsh- 
Healey Act is limited by the word “locality” 
and that, therefore, he may not determine 
a minimum wage on an industry-wide basis. 
The Secretary and the interveners appealed 
the decision. 
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The Chief Justice then described the 
policy and purpose of the Act: 

‘By statute and regulation, government 
contracts must go to the lowest responsible 
bidder. Until the Walsh-Healey Act was 
passed, it followed that the government, 
though it urged industry to maintain 
adequate wage standards, was often com- 
pelled to undermine them by _ contracting 
with low-wage concerns. The Walsh-Healey 
Act sought to support standards by with- 
holding contracts from such concerns. 


This Act’s purpose was to impose obliga- 
tions upon those favoured with Government 
business and to obviate the possibility that 
any part of our tremendous national expendi- 
tures would go to forces tending to depress 
wages and purchasing power and offending 
fair social standards of employment. As 
stated in the Report of the House-Committee 
on the Judiciary..., “the object of the bill 
is to require persons having contracts with 
the Government to conform to certain labor 
conditions in the performance of the con- 
tracts and thus eliminate the practice under 
which the Government is compelled to deal 
with sweat shops”. 


The quotation is from the Supreme Court’s 
judgment in Perkins v. Lukens Steel Co. 
He then cited also the statement in 
Endicott Johnson Corp. v. Perkins, that the 
Act’s purpose “is to use the leverage of the 
Government’s immense purchasing power to 
raise labour standards”. 


He considered that the Secretary’s find- 
ings of fact made it clear that in the textile 
industry, unlike some industries, only an 
industry-wide minimum would serve this 
purpose, because the competition is 
industry-wide. He disagreed with the 
District Court’s construction of the Act 
which would make it necessary for the 
Secretary to fix separate minima according 
to the wages that prevail in each separate 
textile community: 

This would freeze the competitive advan- 
tage of concerns that operate in low-wage 
communities and would in effect offer a 
reward for moving into such communities. 
It would also make the Act nearly mean- 
ingless as applied to a large part of the 
textile industry, since there is frequently 
only one textile concern in one _ neighbor- 


hood and it necessarily pays the wages that 
prevail in its plant. 


He did not accept the contention that 
because of the use of the word “locality” 
the plain meaning of the Act forbids the 
Secretary to fix an industry-wide minimum. 
In his view, it is not plain that every 
minimum wage determination under the 
Act must be limited to a locality or that 
a large group of States can never be a 
locality. . 

Further, the Secretary’s interpretation of 
the Act as permitting industry-wide deter- 
minations is not new. His practice in this 
connection has been called to the attention 
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of committees of Congress but Congress has 
not amended the Act to write his inter- 
pretation out of the Act. 


Mr. Justice Danahar concurred with the 
Chief Justice, but added that in his opinion 
the large number of plaintiff companies 
should not have been parties in the suit 
and likewise the intervention on the side 
of the Secretary should not have been 
allowed. The Fulbright Amendment, an 
enactment of 1952 which permits judicial 
review of the Secretary’s determinations, 
provided that review may be had only by 
a person “adversely affected or aggrieved”. 
Only 14 of the plaintiffs had shown that 
the determination “results in direct and 
immediate injury”. Because of the Gov- 
ernment’s undoubted right to lay down the 
conditions upon which its own business will 
be conducted, he considered that the 
Fulbright Amendment required a strict con- 
struction, and only those directly affected 
should have been allowed to bring suit. 


Mr. Justice Washington, in a dissenting 
opinion, said that the central issue was 
whether the Walsh-Healey Act was intended 
to establish a nation-wide wage standard 
for Government contractors, or a standard 
based on wages prevailing in the contractor’s 
own community. In his view the statute 
clearly establishes the latter standard, 
requiring only that bidders for Govern- 
ment contracts shall pay the prevailing 
wages in the community where the work is 
performed. In his view, the mayjority 
misconceived the purpose of the Act, as 
revealed in the light of conditions prevail- 
ing in 1936, when it was passed. 

At that time, and before, it was generally 
thought that the Federal Government lacked 
power to undertake broad regulation of 
wages and labour standards. Control of 
Government contracts was thought possible, 
however, and in 1931 the Bacon-Davis Act 
was passed, imposing certain wage regula- 
tions in the field of Government construction 
contracts... In 1935 that Act was substan- 
tially revised and strengthened... The 1935 
revision provided—in language derived from 
the earlier legislation—for wage determina- 
tions based on conditions prevailing in the 
“city, town, village, or other civil subdivi- 
sion” where the contract is to be performed. 
In 1936 the Walsh-Healey Act was passed 
to cover the field of supply contracts. Here 
Congress used the “locality” provision we 
have been discussing. Obviously both Acts 
are based on the same philosophy and point 
to a standard limited to a fairly small area 
and to a restricted objective: that of pre- 
venting contractors from cutting wages below 
prevailing community levels in an effort to 
pare costs and thus be the lowest bidder. 
As the legislative history shows, there was 
no thought of raising wages, or of eliminat- 
ing regional differentials. 


Later, he said, greater breadth of Federal 
power was recognized. Problems such as 


that of the “runaway industry,” which were 
not intended to be dealt with by the Walsh- 
Healey Act, may now be dealt with by 
explicit Federal legislation, and Congress 
has gone far in this direction through the 
Fair Labor Standards Act and its amend- 
ments. Under that Act a minimum wage 
rate of $1 an hour will shortly come into 
effect. He concluded: 


Surely it is better to reach decisions of 

that sort through congressional debate and 
action, rather than through strained admin- 
istrative and judicial interpretation of a 
statute passed years ago for a different and 
more limited purpose. 
Mitchell v. Covington Mills, Inc., United 
States Court of Appeals, District of 
Columbia Circuit, December 1, 1955, CCH 
29 Labor Cases, 90, 213. 





Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Quebec issues new regulations for boilers and pressure vessels, and 
Ontario adds beryllium poisoning to list of industrial diseases. The 
Manitoba Taxicab Board reissues rules for owners, operators, drivers 


With a few changes, Quebec has incor- 
porated the latest edition of the CSA Code 
into its new regulations for boilers and 
pressure vessels. 

In Ontario, employees under Workmen’s 
Compensation Act may now get compensa- 
tion for beryllium poisoning. 

The Manitoba Taxicab Board has ruled 
that weekly wages for drivers must not be 
reduced below $35 except by authorized 
deductions. 


Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


Three orders under the Apprenticeship 
Act, O.C. 1506-55,. O.C. 1507-55 and O.C, 
1508-55, were gazetted December 15. The 
orders, which amend the regulations author- 
ized by O.C. 1283-54, O.C. 1284-54, and 
O.C. 1218-53, deal with fees for examina- 
tions for annual certificates of progress, and 
certificates of qualification as journeymen 
in the painting and decorating trade, the 
sheet metal trade and the carpenter trade. 

Apprentices in these trades must pass 
examinations every year before they are 
given a certificate of progress which allows 
them to proceed to the next stage of 
apprenticeship. Those who have completed 
their training must also qualify by exam- 
ination if they wish to obtain certificates 
of qualification as journeymen. The new 
orders provide that an applicant will forfeit 
the fee if he fails to appear for examination 
at the prescribed time and place unless 
prevented by unavoidable circumstances, or 
if he fails to pass. The fee will be refunded, 
however, if the application is disallowed 
before examination. 
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British Columbia Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Acts 


Male and Female Minimum Wage Order 
No. 13(55) 


Male and Female Minimum Wage Order 
No. 13(1955), effective December 15 and 
gazetted the same day, applies whenever 
an employee is employed in more than one 
occupation by the same employer and the 
hours in one or more occupations are 
limited to eight in the day and 44 in the 
week by the Hours of Work Act or by an 
order of the Board of Industrial Relations, 
but are not restricted in all of the occu- 
pations. 

Such an employee must be paid a 
mimimum wage of time and one-half his 
regular wage for all hours worked in excess 
of eight in the day, and for all hours 
worked in excess of 44 in the week where 
the hours worked do not exceed eight in 
any one day. 

Every employer must post a copy of this 
order in a conspicuous place in his estab- 
lishment or other suitable place so that 
employees affected may acquaint themselves 
with the new ruling. 


Regulation No. 3 


By Regulation No. 3 effective December 
15 and gazetted the same day, the Board 
of Industrial Relations has exempted the 
employees of the Pacific Great Eastern 
Railway Company, Vancouver, from the 
Male Minimum Wage Act and the Female 
Minimum Wage Act. This regulation was 
made under the provisions of the Acts that 
permit the Board, for the purpose of 
efficient administration and having regard 
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to the nature and conditions of employ- 
ment and the welfare of the employees, to 
exempt an employer from the operation of 
the Act. 


Manitoba Apprenticeship Act 


Regulation 106/55, made under the 
Apprenticeship Act and gazetted December 
17, amends the rules for the painters’ and 
decorators’ trade so that more persons who 
have experience in the trade but have not 
served an apprenticeship might be eligible 
for a certificate of qualification. 

Some credit had previously been given 
for experience in lieu of apprenticeship 
training but since March 17, 1950, no 
experienced tradesman had been granted a 
certificate without examination, and only 
those who had been engaged in the trade 
for four years but less than five years prior 
to September 17, 1949 could qualify by 
examination. Now some tradesmen may 
again qualify without examination and 
others who have accumulated experience 
since September 17, 1949, may qualify by 
examination. 

Until March 31, 1956, a person who has 
been engaged in the trade of a painter and 
decorator for five years or more prior to 
July 18, 1955, may be granted a certificate 
of qualification without examination on the 
recommendation of the trade advisory 
committee. The candidate must satisfy the 
committee that his work measures up to 
journeyman’s standards and he must submit 
certificates from his employers with his 
application. 

A person who has been actively engaged 
in the trade for four working years prior 
to July 18, 1955, may be granted a certifi- 
cate of qualification if he passes an exam- 
ination approved by the Apprenticeship 
Board. 

If an applicant is refused a certificate 
because the trade advisory committee is 
not satisfied with his credentials or because 
he fails to pass the required examination, 
he will be allowed credit for his experi- 
ence if he enters into an apprenticeship 
agreement. 


Manitoba Taxicab Act 


Regulation 100/55 under the Taxicab Act, 
gazetted December 3, deals with licences, 
drivers, operating conditions and other 
phases of the taxicab business. The regu- 
lations, which are similar in most respects 
to those authorized by Regulation 93/46, 
are the first issued since the Taxicab Board 
was reconstituted by a 1955 amendment to 
the Act. 

The Board now has five members, the 
Chief Constable of the City of Winnipeg, 
a member of the City Council nominated 
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by it, and three persons nominated by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. The 
powers of the Board are the same as before. 
Within the area of Greater Winnipeg, it 
has general supervision over taxicabs, their 
owners, operators and drivers, and may 
make rules within the framework laid down 
in the Act. 


As provided in the Act, there is a 
separate licence to carry on a taxicab busi- 
ness, to operate a taxicab, and to drive a 
taxicab. Anyone wanting a licence must 
apply in person and must state the purpose 
for which the application is made. An 
applicant for a driver’s licence must be at 
least 21 years of age. 


A licence may be suspended or cancelled 
by the Board for a violation of any federal 
or provincial statute, municipal by-law or 
a regulation, rule or order of the Board. 
Drivers and operators are also liable under 
Section 117 of the Highway Traffic Act, 
which provides that a magistrate who con- 
victs any person of a breach of the 
Governmental Liquor Control Act with 
respect to liquor had or kept in a motor 
vehicle operated for compensation shall 
suspend the licence of the driver and the 
registration of the vehicle for six to 12 
months. A driver may also have his 
licence suspended if there is evidence that 
he has carried intoxicating liquor in the 
taxicab or that he has driven immediately 
after drinking liquor. 


The Act provides that no driver is to 
be “on duty” more than 12 hours a day or 
more than six days a week, but leaves the 
interpretation of the phrase “on duty” to 
the Board. The Board has ruled that the 
12-hour working day must include a period 
of not less than one hour for meals, and 
that the hours. of a driver employed other- 
wise than by the week must be confined to 
12 consecutive hours from the time he first 
reports for work. A driver operating a car 
is considered on duty from the time he is 
called until he reports in on completion of 
the trip. When not actually driving, a 
driver is on duty if he is upon the premises 
or in his cab under the instructions of and 
available for call by his employer. 


The Act, which was passed in 1935, set 
a minimum wage of $15 a week for drivers. 
employed by the week, and a minimum 
wage of $1.40 a day plus 35 cents an hour 
for every hour worked in excess of four 
for other drivers, but gave the Board 
authority to set a higher minimum wage 
and to rule on other details regarding 
wages. As the general minimum rate set 
under the Minimum Wage Act for men in 
the city of Winnipeg in 1935 was $12 a 
week, the rate for taxicab drivers was 


slightly above that rate. Since then the 
general minimum wage rate has been in- 
creased to 60 cents an hour. 


A new provision in their regulations 
states that the owner of a taxicab business 
must not deduct any amount from the 
wages of a driver employed by the week 
that would reduce his weekly wage below 
$35 unless it is a deduction required by an 
Act or regulation of the federal or the 
provincial government, or a deduction made 
at the written request of the driver and 
approved in writing by the Board. 

As under the previous regulations, every 
taxicab operator of more than one cab 
must have at least one driver paid by the 
month or week for each taxicab licensed to 
be operated by him, not including seven- 
passenger cars. A driver employed by the 
year or month must be paid a wage equal 
to the aggregate if he were employed by 
the week, and a driver hired by the week 
must be paid the minimum wage per week 
whether the week is four, five or six days of 
employment, unless he is absent from illness 
or by arrangement. 

Drivers must be paid in cash or by 
cheque. When paid in cash, the driver is 
to sign a receipt in a book which will be 
inspected by one of the Board’s inspectors. 
When drivers are paid by cheque, the 
employer is to keep the cancelled cheques 
for the Board’s inspectors to examine. 
Accurate wage reports must be sent to the 
Board each month by the employer on 
prescribed forms showing the type of 
employment of each driver, the hours and 
wages paid him. The report is to be signed 
by both the driver and the employer. 

The regulations also contain a number of 
rules regarding the conduct and behaviour 
of drivers. Every licensed driver must 
notify the Board when he changes his 
employer or his address, and must also 
notify the Department when he changes 
his address. A driver must not smoke 
while a passenger is being carried in the 
taxicab, and must dress appropriately and 
wear the cap or uniform that may be pre- 
scribed by the Board. A driver, while 
awaiting or soliciting passengers, must 
accommodate persons in order of their 
application. 

A driver must not permit more than one 
person to sit in the front seat of the taxi- 
cab with him. He must proceed by the 
most direct available route from the point 
of his engagement to the passenger’s desti- 
nation unless otherwise instructed by the 
passenger. He must also give a receipt 
when he receives payment if requested to 
do so by a passenger. If a passenger leaves 
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an article of value in the taxicab, the 
driver must report it to the operator who 
in turn is to notify the police. 

There are a number of rules to protect 
both passengers and drivers. Garages where 
taxicabs are kept, hired, stored or repaired, 
and accounts, records and documents are 
subject to inspection by both the police 
and the Board. A taxicab may be ordered 
out of service if it is found to be unsafe or 
unsuitable. If ordered out of service for 
repair, a taxicab must not be put back into 
service until passed by one of the Board’s 
inspectors. Every taxicab operator must 
inspect his equipment regularly and keep it 
in proper repair and in a sanitary condition 
at all times. 

No taxicab is to carry or convey gasoline, 
explosives or any other inflammable sub- 
stance not in use in supplying motive 
power, light or heat. Any accidents result- 
ing in loss of life or in damage to property 
in excess of $50 must be reported to the 
Board within 24 hours. . 


Newfoundland Food and Drugs Act 


Regulations under the Food and Drugs 
Act, to be known as the Counter Freezers 
Regulations, 1955, were gazetted November 
29. The regulations apply to persons 
engaged in the manufacture or handling of 
ice cream or the mix from which it is made, 
and are mainly concerned with public 
health. 

All persons engaged in manufacturing or 
handling ice cream must wear separate, 
clean outer garments and must keep their 
hands clean. They must be free from any 
contagious disease, and must submit to 
medical examination when requested by the 
Department of Health. 

An adequate, safe and sanitary water 
supply and suitable toilet and hand washing 
facilities must be provided for persons 
engaged in the trade. 

The regulations also include provisions 
regarding sterilizing of equipment, utensils 
and apparatus, the location of freezers and 
the storage of supplies. 

The application of the general regulations 
under the Food and Drugs Act (L.G., 1950, 
p. 2091) has been extended by regulations 
gazetted December 20. The general regu- 
lations made on August 16, 1950, set out 
the minimum sanitary standards to be 
observed by employers and workmen in 
all places where food is prepared, handled 
or sold. The regulations applied to St. 
John’s and a two-mile radius, Bell Island, 
Botwood, Stephenville, Placentia, Corner 
Brook and a five-mile radius, Channel 
Port-aux-Basque and Fogo. They applied 
to places within a 15-mile radius of St. 
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John’s and Corner Brook with respect to 
establishments where milk, butter or cream 
is produced. 

Coverage has been extended to all estab- 
lishments where food is prepared, handled 
or sold in the following places: all the 
electoral districts of St. John’s, both elec- 
toral districts of Trinity and Placentia, and 
the electoral districts of Bell Island, 
Harbour Main, Port-de-Grave, Harbour 
Grace, Carbonear-Bay-de-Verde, St. Mary’s, 
Ferryland and Burin. 


Ontario Workmen's Compensation Act 


O. Reg. 230/55 under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, gazetted December 17, 
effective January 1, 1956, amends Regula- 
tion 371 of the Consolidated Regulations of 
Ontario 1950. 

Manufacturing of plaster statuary has 
been taken from the lst of industries 
excluded from the benefit section of the 
Act and added to the schedule of indus- 
tries in which the employers are required 
to contribute to the accident fund. 
Employers in this industry must now con- 
tribute to the accident fund and employees 
will get compensation in case of death or 
accident. 

There are a number of changes in 
Schedule 1, which contains the list of indus- 
tries in which the employers are liable to 
contribute to the accident fund. Other 
industries specifically listed in the schedule 
are: operating a storage-battery business; 
operation of the business of selling, renting, 
servicing or repairing of machinery and 
equipment; automobile slip-cover installa- 
tion; new and used automobile-sales busi- 
ness; blue printing, mimeographing, multi- 
graphing, multilithing, photostating, silk 
screen printing, advertising display work, 
sign painting or lettering; operation of 
aeroplanes, airships or other flying machines. 
Two industries, erecting of metal signs and 
printing metal display signs, have been 
deleted. There have also been changes in 
the classes. 

There are several changes to Schedule 3, 
the list of industrial diseases. Beryllium 
poisoning from any process involving the 
use of beryllium or its preparations and 
compounds has been added to the list. 
Beryllium is a metal which in recent years 
has been used in the production of copper 
alloys and its compounds are used in the 
manufacture of fluorescent lamps. Beryllium 
poisoning does not appear in the schedule 
of industrial diseases in any other prov- 
ince. Changes have been made in the 
definitions of pneumoconioses and silicosis. 
The pneumoconioses other than silicosis 
now appear in the schedule without being 
limited to any particular process. Silicosis 
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is associated with the processes of mining, 
quarrying, cutting, crushing, grinding, or 
polishing of stone, or grinding or polishing 
of metal. 


Quebec Pressure Vessels Act 


New regulations under the Pressure 
Vessels Act authorized by O.C. 1205 were 
gazetted December 3. These regulations 
replace those approved by O.C. 1348/44, 
and were issued because it was considered 
advisable in view of modern technical 
developments to enact new rules conform- 
ing to the provisions of the Canadian 
Standards Association Code for Boilers and 
Pressure Vessels. 

The new regulations are in two parts: 
Part I has some general provisions as to 
construction, installation and inspection of 
pressure vessels and as to fees; Part II 
contains technical rules governing these 
matters, which, except for a few changes, 
correspond to those set out in the 1955 
edition of the CSA Code (CSA B 51-55). 
Since 1952, the CSA Code has been used 
as a standard under the Quebec regula- 
tions, but the Code rules were not 
previously embodied in them. 

The new regulations place more emphasis . 
on welding. The 1955 edition of the Code 
has a section on welding which has been 
incorporated into Part II of these regula- 
tions. The general provisions in Part I 
also require that welding procedures and 
qualifications of welders must conform to 
the standards established in the Code and 
in the Quebee Regulations. No person 
may do welding on any steam or hot water 
boiler, or on any other pressure vessel, 
without having first obtained a_ valid 
certificate of the appropriate class. Except 
for welding piping for the installation of 
hot water tanks having a pressure not 
exceeding 100 pounds p.s.i., and a tempera- 
ture not more than 250° F., or for the 
installation of heating apparatus operated 
at a pressure not exceeding 15 pounds p.s.i., 
no one may weld piping which contains 
steam, air or gas, or the piping of a 
refrigeration system, unless he is qualified 
to do so. A person engaged in the business 
of fabricating or repairing boilers and pres- 
sure vessels must employ only welders duly 
qualified for that kind of work. 

As before, the regulations apply to the 
following apparatus and all accessories con- 
nected to them: boilers and furnaces either 
steam or hot water, automatic apparatus 
for heating boilers or furnaces, refrigerating 
plants, tanks or vessels containing gas, air 
or lquids under pressure. They do not 
apply, however, to steam or hot water 


(Continued on page 205) 





Jnemployment Insurance 


Annual Report of the Unemployment 
Insurance Advisory Committee, 54-55 


For the first year since unemployment insurance initiated, disbursements 
exceed revenues; fund decreases by $403 million. If 54-55 unemploy- 
ment becomes normal, increase in contribution rates must be considered 


For the first time since unemployment 
insurance was initiated, in 1941, revenues 
from all sources in the fiscal year 1954-55 
were less than disbursements and, as a 
result, there was a net decrease in the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund of $404 
million. 

The Unemployment Insurance Advisory 
Committee, in its report for the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1955, tabled in the House 
of Commons at the opening of the current 
session, took a serious view of this reduc- 
tion. It noted that if unemployment in 
1954-55 becomes the normal pattern, an 
increase in contribution rates will have to 
be considered. 

The most serious aspect of the withdrawal 
of $405 million from the fund invested, the 
Committee pointed out, will be the reduc- 
tion in revenue of $1,200,000 next year. 

The Committee approved recommenda- 
tions by the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission concerning seasonal regulations 
and married women regulations. 

The Unemployment Insurance Advisory 
Committee consists of a chairman and eight 
members, four of whom represent employers 
and four, employees. Present Chairman is 
Arthur McNamara, former Deputy Minister 
of Labour. Members are George Burt, 
Gordon Cushing, Albert Deschamps, James 
Hunter, F. G. .H. Leverman, Jean 
Marchand, J. G. McLean and H. Shoobridge. 

The complete text of the report follows: 
To His Excellency 


The Governor General in Council: 


1. Section 87(1) of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act requires the Unemployment 
Insurance Advisory Committee to report not 
later than July 31 each year on the financial 
condition of the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund as at the preceding March 31. 


2. The Committee met on July 26, 1955, 
and received from the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission financial and_ statistical 
statements for the year ending March 31, 
1955. These reports were supplemented by 
further information and explanations, by a 
report from the Actuarial Adviser, Depart- 
ment of Insurance, and by statistical data 
from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 





This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
Canada Labour Relations’ 
Industrial. Relations 


Labour, the 
Board and_ the 
Branch of the Department. 


3. The balance: at the credit of the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund at March 31, 
1955, was $840,692,316.77, a decrease ‘of 
$40,581,816.57 in the twelve-month period. 
This is the first year over which a decrease 
in the Fund has occurred. This compares 
with an increase of $29,688,968.68 in ‘the 
fiseal year 1953-54. and $73,385,813.23 in 
the fiscal year 1952-53. 

4. The whole fund, except for immediate 
cash requirements, is invested in obligations 
of or guaranteed by the Government of 
Canada. These investments are carried on 
the balance sheet at cost (less amortization 
of premium and discount), which is approxi- 
mately $23,680,000. less: than the market 
value at March 31. The average investment 
yield is 3 per cent compared with 3:02 per 
cent for the previous year. 

5. The revenue for the fiscal year 1954-55 
totalled $217,046,785.55, an increase of 
$507,050.54 over that of the previous year. 
This amount was made up as follows: 


Employer and Employee Con- 


CRUDITELONSe ieee okt ae eet nl - $ 156,871,986 88 


Department of Veterans Affairs 
for Veterans of World War II 
Special and Regular Forces. . 1,988,322 53 

Hi Glet! 


Government Contribution..... 


Income from Investments and 
i 26,415,056 36 





$ 217,046,785 55 


The surplus built up in previous years has 
proved very valuable by creating a splendid 
income from investments which materially 
adds to the annual revenue. 

6. Benefit payments in the year 1954- 
55 6totalled $257,628,602.12, of which 
$232,757,808.10 was expended in regular 
benefit and $24,870,794.02 in supplementary 
benefit. This represents an increase over 
the previous year of $70,777,835.79 in total 
benefit, $58,137,905.07 being attributable to 
greater expenditures of regular benefit, and 
$12,639,930.72 to increased supplementary: 
benefit payments which, during the past 
winter, were augmented by the application 
of higher rates and a greater minimum 
duration of payments. 
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7. for the first time since the Unem- 
ployment Insurance was initiated during 
1941, revenues from all sources were less 
than the disbursements, the net decrease in 
the fund by reason of this fact being $403 
million. In April and May 1954, and 
December 1954 and again in January, 
February and March 1955, expenditures 
exceeded revenue. Indeed it was not until 
June 1955 that the turn came. In June 
1955, the total revenue exceeded the disburse- 
ments by some $5 million. 

The reduction in the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund of $402 million is looked upon 
by the members of your Advisory Committee 
as serious. If 1954-55 fiscal year, in respect 
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(b) The month of lowest benefit and amount............ 


13. The number of initial claims received................... 
14. (a) Average number of benefit days paid................ 


(b) PAverscordsailyiratejol benelitsecE ae eee ee eee 


9. Specific reasons can be given for the 
drop in employment during 1954-55, amongst 
which the following were important: 

1. The effect of drop in farmers’ income 
—this was felt very badly in the farm 
implement factories where the reduc- 
tion in employment was over 11 per 
cent. 

2. The working force on the railways 
was reduced by reason of the falling 
off in the grain movement and the 
reduction in staff resulting from the 
change of motive power to diesels. 

3. Oil has displaced coal in many indus- 
tries and coal miners have been out 
of work. 

4. International competition has 
adversely affected the textile industry 
and some others. 


10. It was indicated to the Committee 
that, in the opinion of the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of 
Labour, total employment in the Canadian 
economy is likely to continue to strengthen 
over the summer months of 1955 with 
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. (a) The month of highest benefit and amount........... 


to employment, becomes the normal pattern, 
consideration, it is believed, will require to 
be given to the matter of increasing con- 
tribution rates. 

If on the other hand it develops that 
1954-55 proves to be above the average in 
respect to unemployment, the loss is not too 
serious, because the balance in the fund still 
remains large. The most serious aspect is 
that the withdrawal of $403 million from the 
fund invested will mean a reduction in 
revenue next year of $1,200,000. 

8. In summary form the following com- 
parisons as between 1955 and the previous 
three years will be of interest: 
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further increases in the number of persons 
with jobs on a year-to-year comparative 
basis. The expansion of employment 
between June and September is expected to 
be somewhat greater than that which 
occurred in either 1953 or 1954 and more 
than the usual seasonal improvements during 
these summer months. On the supply side 
of the labour market, the labour force may 
expand at a slightly greater rate than was 
the case during the past two years. As far 
as unemployment is concerned, this is likely 
to mean a further decline between June and’ 
September of 1955, as well as a continued 
year-to-year improvement in the level of 
employment. 

11. Of course the Committee and the 
Government expected an increase of supple- 
mentary benefit payments because amend- 
ments to the Act passed early this year 
provided for increased payments. 

It is interesting to know that up to the 
end of March 1955, the extra revenue 
derived from the increased contribution rate 
of 1 cent per day each, by employees and 


employers, which was provided for when 
supplementary benefits were initiated, to- 
gether with the Government contribution, has 
more than equalled the total payments of 
supplementary benefits. 

12. The Committee wish to call attention 
to the fact that the work of the staff of 
the Commission was increased during 1954-55 
by a very big increase in the number given 
attention. No less than 14 million indi- 
viduals made approximately 24 million claims 
involving payment of $2574 million in rela- 
tively small amounts. 

The magnitude of this task can only be 
understood when consideration is given to 
the great amount of detailed checking in- 
volved in dealing with every claim. The 
fact that the staff managed this work with 
a minimum of complaints is very creditable 
to the members and to the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. It is evidence of a 
good organization and a staff composed of 
hard-working careful individuals. In the 
opinion of the Committee it is a creditable 
record indeed to which attention is called. 

The Committee also respectfully call atten- 
tion to the fact that it is dangerous for staff 
to work at continuous high pressure for 
weeks at a time on claims, such as was 
necessary last winter. There is the fear 
that they will become so preoccupied with 
the desire to prevent delays that some 
essential checking might be overlooked. It is 
recommended that the Commission be 
provided with the necessary authority to 
augment staffs when necessary, especially the 
inspection staff. 

13. A new phase of the Unemployment 
Insurance starts in October 1955, when the 
new Act, passed during the 1955 Session of 
Parliament, comes into force. There are 
extensive changes, many of which will affect 
the period during which the benefits will be 
paid, and the rates have been increased. 
Generally, it will be easier to qualify for 


benefits and the period during which benefits 
will be payable to most claimants will be 
longer. Under the Act, it will be possible 
for an individual to obtain regular benefits 
for a period of 36 weeks, plus supplementary 
benefits for 15 weeks. It will, in the opinion 
of the Committee, be two or three years 
before the experience under the new Act 
will be sufficient to report fully on the effect 
of this Act on the Fund. 

14. The Committee approved the recom- 
mendations made by the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission in respect to the 
following regulations: 


(1) Seasonal Regulations 
(a) that the industries to which the 
seasonal regulations would apply in 
future, would be 
(1) transportation by water on in- 
land waters. 
(2) stevedoring at inland ports. 


(b) modification of the test to determine 
an individual’s attachment to sea- 
sonal employment. 


These modifications were reported 
to the Committee in a letter dated 
July 14, 1955, File 1-2-7-1, by the 
Secretary of the Commission. 

(2) Married Women Regulations 

When the Industrial Relations 
Committee gave consideration to the 
Unemployment Insurance Bill, the 
matter of regulations for married 
women was studied and the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission 
proposes to submit recommended 
regulations to the Cabinet which 
will embody the modifications con- 
curred in by the Industrial Rela- 
tions Committee. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) A. MACNAMARA, 
Chairman. 





Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Initial and renewal claims for benefit in November up by 65,000 from 
October but down by 28,000 from November of 1954, statistics show™ 


Claims for unemployment insurance 
benefit in November were up from October 
but down from a year ago. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics report 
on the operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act shows that 159,757 initial 
and renewal claims for unemployment 
insurance benefit were received in local 
offices of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission during November. This repre- 
sents a considerable increment (69 per cent) 





*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of book. 


over the 94,744 claims recorded for October, 
all provinces contributing to the increase. 
In relation to one year earlier, however, 
claims in November show a decline of 
28,000, the downward trend being reflected 
in all provinces except Newfoundland, Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. 


Claimants having an unemployment 
register in the live file on November 30 
numbered 219,786 (162,252 males and 57,534 
females), in comparison with 163,100 
(109,132 males and 53,968 females) on 
October 31 and 306,609 (234,791 males and 
71,818 females) on November 30, 1954. 
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Adjudicating officers disposed of 133,702 
initial and renewal claims during Novem- 
ber, entitlement to benefit being granted in 
92,644 or 69 per cent of the cases. Deci- 
sions in which the claimant was not 
entitled to benefit numbered 45,763 (this 
figure includes 4,705 disqualifications arising 
from revised claims) and of these, 31,871 or 
70 per cent were on behalf of claimants 
unable to fulfil the minimum contribution 
requirements for establishment of a benefit 
period. Chief reasons for disqualification 
were: “voluntarily left employment without 
just cause” 4,714 cases, and “not capable 
of and not available for work” 2,490 cases. 


New beneficiaries during November 
totalled 65,061, compared with 54,981 during 
October and 110,736 during November 1954. 


The amount of $8,661,628 was paid 
during November in respect of 514,456 
weeks of unemployment under the new 
Act and 14,982 days under the old Act. 
Comparable figures for October were: 
$7,535,840 paid in respect of 280,834 weeks 
under the new Act and 944,389 days under 
the old. For November 1954, benefit pay- 
ments amounted to $14,020,255 in compen- 
sation for 4,512,055 days. 

An estimated 118 thousand beneficiaries 
received weekly benefit payments during 
November, as against 111-1 thousand for 
October. During the week November 27- 
December 38, 1954, the number of bene- 
ficiarles was estimated at 207-2 thousand. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
November show that insurance books or 
contribution cards were issued to 4,302,591 


employees who have made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1955. 

As at November 30, employers registered 
numbered 278,494, an increase of 1,560 
during the month. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During November, 3,489 investigations 
were conducted by district investigators 
across Canada. Of these, 2,609 were spot 
checks of postal and counter claims to 
verify fulfilment of statutory conditions. 
The remaining 880 were investigations in 
connection with claimants suspected of 
making false statements to obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions were commenced in 81 
cases,f two against employers and 79 
against claimants. Punitive disqualifica- 
tions as a result of claimants making false 
statements or misrepresentations numbered 
398.7 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in November totalled 
$20,561,805.96, compared with $19,510,751.10 
in October and $18,864,991.92 in November 
1954. Benefit payments in November 
amounted to $8,642,656.05, compared with 
$7,514,532.87 in October and $14,002,412.89 
in November 1954. The balance in the 
fund at November 30 was $882,161,407.84. 
At October 31, there was a balance of 
$870,242,257.93 and at November 30, 1954, 
of $897,469,425.96. 





tThese do not necessarily relate to the investi- 
gations conducted during the month. 





Decision of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CU-B 1201, December 14, 1955 


This is a test case which applies to nine 
other claimants. 

Summary of the Facts: The claimant 
filed an application for benefit on April 29, 
1955, and stated that he had last worked 
as a linotypist for ’Imprimerie Populaire 
Limitée, Montreal, Que., and that he had 
lost his employment on April 21, 1955, for 
the following reason: “Shortage of work— 
lockout.” 
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According to the submissions, I’ Imprimerie 
Populare Lamitée operates two different 
businesses on the same premises. One, 
Le Devoir, deals with the publication of 
the newspaper of the same name, and the 
other, le Département Commercial, is a 
printing business. Each of these businesses 
has its own personnel and its own collec- 
tive agreement with the Jacques Cartier 
Union No. 145. 

In November 1953, a labour dispute 
occurred between UImprimerie Populaire 


Limitée, section Le Devoir, and the union, 
which was asking for better working condi- 
tions. The parties eventually reached an 
agreement on all the questions under 
dispute, except the question of wages, which 
was brought before an Arbitration Board. 
On April 5, 1955, the Arbitration Board 
rendered a majority decision and on the 
15th of the same month, the union advised 
the employer that its members had adopted 
a resolution “that the majority report of the 
Arbitration Board be rejected in full”. 
Five days later, on April 20, the typog- 
raphers in the composition room of 
Le Devoir, 25 in all, were advised, when 
they reported for work at six o’clock p.m., 
that they had been replaced by new 
employees. 

The following morning, a picket line was 
set up and at about noon the whole staff 
of the commercial department, viz., the 
claimant and nine other typographers, left 
their work. 

On the facts before him, the insurance 
officer, on May 11, 1955, disqualified the 
claimant from receipt of benefit as from 
April 29, 1955, because, in his opinion, by 
withdrawing their labour on April 21, the 
claimant and his co-workers had created a 
stoppage of work within ‘the meaning of 
Section 41 of the Act; moreover, the 
claimant had failed to establish that he 
could satisfy the six conditions stipulated 
in paragraph 2 of that Section. 

From the decision of the insurance 
officer, the claimant appealed on May 30, 
1955, to a court of referees, which sat in 
Montreal on June 23, 1955. 

After having heard the claimant, his 
solicitor, Mr. Georges Lachance, Mr. André 
Lévesque, representing the Jacques Cartier 
typographic union, and Mr. Gérard Filion, 
managing director of Imprimerie Populaire 
Inmitée, the court of referees unanimously 
found that the claimant and his nine co- 
workers of the commercial department had 
voluntarily left their employment on April 
21, around noon, “on account of the con- 
fusion which prevailed in the workshop 
caused by the new typographers who 
were not acquainted with the routine of 
lImprimerie Populaire Limitée”’. Conse- 
quently, the court rescinded the decision of 
the insurance officer under Section 41 of 
the Act and disqualified the claimant from 
receipt of benefit for a period of six weeks 
as from April 22, pursuant to Section 43(1) 
of the Act. From this decision, the chief 
claims officer, on July 12, 1955, appealed to 
the Umpire. 

At the union’s request, a hearing was 
granted, which was held in Montreal on 
October 20, 1955. The court heard the 
claimant, Mr. Georges. Lachance, Mr. 


Lefebvre, superintendent of IUImprimerie 
Populaire Limitée, and Mr. J. D. Durocher 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion. 

Conclusions: It is a principle of juris- 
prudence in cases of labour disputes that 
withdrawal of labour is a concerted action 
on the part of employees raises a presump- 
tion that a labour dispute exists. 

It is also an established principle that a 
sympathetic strike by employees of one 
employer on behalf of employees of another 
employer is in itseilf a labour dispute, even 
if the participants in the second dispute 
are not directly interested in the conditions 
or the result of the original dispute. 

Moreover, picketing can be held only as 
a positive act of participation in a dispute 
even if the individual acting as a picket is 
not originally involved in the dispute. 

In this case, the evidence indicates that 
the claimant and his co-workers of the 
commercial department left their work in 
concert on April 21; that a labour dispute 
between their union and the newspaper 
Le Devow had already been in existence 
for a long time; that this labour dispute 
had culminated a few hours before in the 
dismissal of some 25 of their union brothers; 
and that, immediately following their with- 
drawal from work, the claimant and his 
co-workers joined the picket line. 

If these facts are taken into consideration, 
as well as the declaration of the claimant 
and his co-workers in their application for 
benefit that the reason for their separation 
from work was a shortage of work due. to 
a lockout, it is difficult to conclude, as the 
court did, that the motive for their action 
on April 21 was the alleged confusion which 
prevailed in the workshop and which was 
caused by the presence of new employees of 
Le Devoir who did not know the routine 
of the shop. 

The chief claims officer has rightly 
pointed out in his submission “that, if it 
were not their intention to side with the 
employees of the newspaper Le Devoir 
who had been dismissed or replaced, the 
employees of the commercial department 
(or at least a few of them) would no doubt 
have exhausted all means to have their 
grievances remedied before leaving their 
work. They would have complained to 
their employer that their work was handi- 
capped by repeated requests for informa- 
tion, etc., from the new employees. The 
union would certainly have looked into the 
case.” 

In my opinion, the voluntary withdrawal 
from work by the claimant and his co- 
workers can be reasonably interpreted but 


(Continued on page 214) 
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Labour Conditions 


im Federal Government Contracts 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during December 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During December the Department of Labour prepared 115 wage schedules for inclu- 
sion in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government 
and its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 113 contracts in these 
categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that:— ; ; ; 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 
) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in December for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows:— 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Agricul tutes aren. Us, Leena, aan nae soe 1 $ 37,147.12 
Defence Construction (1951) Limited.......... 2 7,775.46 
PostjOnice 2 ten tik ee sree ere 10 79,943 .56 
BR. GaMEP AR eter oe kee 2 a eee 4 175,069.72 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that:— 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen, and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
or, if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 






The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 





legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 
The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 
which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 


wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 


tion of workmen deemed to be required Industrial Relations Branch of the 
in the execution of the work. These Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
SS 
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Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during December 


During December the sum of $1,722.53 was collected from nine employers who had 
failed to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. 
This amount has been or will be distributed to the 109 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during December 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


The Pas Man: J 8S Quinn Construction Co Ltd, construction of pumping station, 
Pasquia area, Saskatchewan River Reclamation project. Near Elbow Sask: J Coran Con- 
struction, construction of tunnels under CPR, Buffalo Pound Lake project. Near Brooks 
Alta: W C Wells Construction Co Ltd, construction of Rock Lake dam. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Camp Gagetown N B: Brookfield Construction Co Ltd, construction of housing units 
& sewer & water connections. Moncton N B: City of Moncton, installation of ground 
services; Dobson Construction Co, construction of housing units, walks & drives. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Halhfax N S: Standard Construction Co Ltd, construction of two chapels, Shannon 
Park; Foundation Maritime Ltd, construction of telephone exchange bldg. Valcartier Que: 
J O Lambert Inc, construction of two classification ranges (B & D); C Jobin Ltd, construc- 
tion of detention barracks & outside services. Angus Ont: Harold Martin Construction 
Ltd, widening of fire-break in explosive storage area. Barriefield Ont: Schwenger Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of booster water pumping station. Centralia Ont: Johnson 
Bros Co Ltd, construction, reconstruction & repair of roads, walks, parking areas, run- 
ways, taxistrips & aprons. London Ont: Ellis-Don Ltd, construction of various bldgs & 
extension of utilities. Petawawa Ont: M Sullivan & Son Ltd, construction of various 
bldgs & outside services. Winnipeg Man: Claydon Co Ltd, rehabilitation of underground 
steam distribution system; Malcom Construction Co Ltd, construction of junior ranks 
club. Calgary Alta: Horton Steel Works Ltd, erection of steel storage tank, Sarcee Camp. 
Cold Lake Alta: Poole Construction Co Ltd, construction of rifle range. Edmonton Alta: 
Mannix-O’Sullivan Paving Co Ltd, construction of roads (base preparation) & curbs. 
Namao Alta: Shore & Horwitz Construction Co Ltd, construction of fitments for hangar 
& workshops; Fort Construction Co Ltd, supply & erection of perimeter fencing. Penhold 
Alta: Assiniboia Construction Co Ltd, rehabilitation of underground steam distribution 
system. Comox B C: Terminal Construction Co Ltd, grading, seeding & shaping of road 
ditches. Esquimalt B C: J A Pollard Construction, erection of prefabricated bldgs. 


Building and Maintenance 


Summerside PEI: M F Schurman Co Ltd, construction of fire hall extension & repairs 
to existing fire hall, RCAF Station. Montreal Que: Allied Building Services Ltd, clean- 
ing, repointing, repairing & waterproofing of exterior masonry & brickwork, 772 Sher- 
brooke St W; Lewis Bros Asphalt Paving Ltd, construction of parking lot & fencing, 
350 Chabanel St; Andex Ltd, construction of mezzanine floor, 175 Craig St E. Three 
Rivers Que: Colt Contracting Co Ltd, cleaning, repointing, repairing & waterproofing of 
exterior masonry & brickwork, Armoury. Valcartier Que: Lafayette Construction Co, 
construction of loading dock & ramp at bldgs 6 & 7. Winnipeg Man: Peter Leitch Con- 
struction Ltd, supply & installation of coal conveyor system & track hopper, RCAF 
Station. Calgary Alta: W F Hopps, exterior painting of PMQs, Currie Barracks. Leth- 
bridge Alta: Byers Construction Co Ltd, repairing & reinforcing of hangar & trusses. 


Department of Defence Production 
(November Report) 

Cornwallis N S: Rodney Contractors Ltd, construction of bldg & installation of 
emergency power plant, RCN hospital, HMCS “Cornwallis”. Greenwood N Poy Geo H 
Hamilton & Son, re-roofing of bldgs #15 & 34, RCAF Station. Halfax N S&S Halifax 
Painters & Decorators Ltd, interior painting of basement and sub-basement, bldg S37, 
HMCS “Stadacona”; Henry’s Heating & Sheet Metal Shop, installation of ventilation & 
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exhaust system, bldg D-40, HMC Dockyard; Robb Engineering Works Ltd, erection of 
steel storage tank, HMC Dockyard; Chas W Marriott, snow clearing, spreading of sand: 
on walks & parking areas. Windsor N S: Murray & Falconer Ltd, landscaping & fencing, 
Armouries. Chatham N B: Wm J Whitty, interior painting of PMQs, RCAF Station; 
Forrest Construction Co Ltd, replacement of PMQ porches, RCAF Station. Newcastle 
N B: Maritime Waterproofing & Contracting Co Ltd, re-roofing & repairing of Armoury. 
Bagotville Que: Jobbing Construction Co Ltd, alteration to control tower, RCAF Station. 
Montreal Que: Dulude Transport Ltd, removal of snow, #25 COD. Quebec Que: Napoleon 
Giroux Enrg, cleaning, removal of snow & maintenance of paved areas, #5 Works Coy, 
St Louis Barracks. St Hubert Que: Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, installation of power 
supply system, RCAF Station. St Johns Que: Bell, Rinfret & Co Ltd, installation of 
stainless steel shelving, RCAF Station. Camp Borden Ont: York Heating & Air Condi- 
tioning Co Ltd, installation of ventilating system, RCAF Station. Clinton Ont: Consoli- 
dated Painting & Decorating Co, exterior & interior painting of bldgs #75 & 76, RCAF 
Station. Hagersville Ont: Tarry Construction Co, installation of water supply system & 
new hydrants. Hamilton Ont: Griffith & Crane Ltd, paving of roads, HMCS “Star”; 
Ontario Department of Highways, relaying of water supply pipe line serving RCAF 
Station. Kitchener Ont: Tarry Construction Co, repairs to Knollwood Park Armoury. 
Orleans Ont: Wm D’Aoust Construction Ltd, construction of stores bldg, Wireless Station. 
Trenton Ont: P H Davis, renovation of airmens’ washroom, RCAF Station; Richards- 
Wilcox Canadian Co Ltd, repairs to hangars, RCAF Station. Calgary Alta: Pioneer 
Paving Ltd, hard-surfacing of parking lot, Currie Barracks. Clareholm Alta: Les Cook- 
shaw, painting of hangars & bldg #1, RCAF Station. Lethbridge Alta: General Con- 
struction Co (Alberta) Ltd, re-topping of parade square, RCE Armoury. Wainwright 
Alta: Dales Bros Ltd, loading, hauling & spreading of crushed gravel; Dales Bros Ltd, 
crushing & stockpiling of gravel, DND gravel pit. Hsquimalt B C: Parker, Johnston Ltd, 
alterations to bldg #77, HMC Dockyard; W H Johnston, interior painting of bldg #89, 
HMCS “Naden”. Prince George B C: Neville’s Painting & Decorating Ltd, interior 
painting of Armouries; Builders Construction Co, alteration to Armoury. Vedder Cross- 
ing BC: O’Neill Co Ltd, alteration to kitchen & mess, Camp Chilliwack. 


National Harbours Board 


Halifax Harbour N S: Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, rewiring of cold storage ware- 
house, Ocean Terminals. Montreal Harbour Que: Driscoll Ltd, conversion of fire protec- 
tion system, sheds 2-10, from nitrogen gas to electromatic control system; Driscoll Ltd, 
installation of fire protection system, sheds 16-19 & sheds 25, 26 & 27. 


Department of Public Works 


Port aux Basques Nfld: Tidewater Construction Co Ltd, harboys improvements. 
Chester N S: Seaboard Construction Ltd, wharf reconstruction & dredging. Halifax N 8S: 
Foundation Maritime Ltd, alterations to pilot plant, NRC bldg; L G & M H Smith Ltd, 
repairs to Queen’s wharf. Stoney Island N 8S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, breakwater 
reconstruction & dredging. Shippigan N B: Diamond Construction (1955) Ltd, construc- 
tion of wharf. Dolbeau Que: Louis Dallaire, construction of federal bldg. Drummond- 
ville Que: Benjamin Robidas Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Mont-Louis Que: Chas 
Verreault, repairs to causeway approach. Montreal Que: J Roland Robillard, additions 
& alterations to Verdun postal station. St Jean Que: Lemieux & Frere Inc, construction 
of public bldg. Ottawa Ont: M J Sulpher & Sons Ltd, additions & alterations to 
laboratory bldg M-20 & construction of physics laboratory; A Lanctot Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of plant growth & cold storage rooms under rose house, Central Experi- 
mental Farm. Puce Ont: W S Fullerton Construction Co Ltd, construction of training 
wall. Thorold Ont: Gardner Construction Co Ltd, addition & alterations to public bldg.- 
Miller’s Rapids Man: S Flostrand, wharf construction. Winnipeg Man: Malcom Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of growth chambers bldg. Regina Sask: Bird Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of feed & implement storage bldg. Saskatoon Sask: Shannon Bros, 
alterations to old post office bldg. Jasper Alta: Crawley & Mohr Ltd, addition «& alter- 
ations to public bldg. Chemainus B C: Pacific Pile Driving Co Ltd, float renewal. 
Evans Bay B C: F Gagne & Son, removal of approach & construction of trestle approach, 
gangway, etc. Horseshoe Bay B C: Vancouver Pile Driving & Contracting Ltd, wharf & 
float repairs. New Westminster B C: Fraser River Pile Driving Co Ltd, repairs to 
protection pier. Qualicum Beach BC: Rayner & Brancht Ltd, improvements (enlarge- 
ment of boat basin & entrance channel, etc). Sardis B C: R A Adair Construction Ltd, 
alterations & rewiring, Coqualeetza Indian Hospital. 
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St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Lachine Que: Neyrpic Canada Ltd, construction «& verification of hydraulic models 
of Montreal Harbour & Lachine Rapids; McNamara Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of St. Lambert lock & approaches. Near Port Weller Ont: McNamara Construction Co 
Ltd, enlargement of channel, lock 1 to lock 2, Welland Ship Canal. Near St Catharines 
Ont: Swansea Construction Co Ltd, enlargement of channel, lock 2 to lock 3, Welland 
Ship Canal; Aiken & MacLachlan Ltd, enlargement of channel, lock 3 to lock 4, Welland 
Ship Canal. 


Department of Transport 


Lunenburg N S: Lunenburg Foundry & Machinery Ltd, *construction of pilot vessel. 
Dorval Que: The Tower Co Ltd, construction of customs examining warehouse. Lauzon 
Que: Geo T Davie & Sons Ltd, *conversion & refitting of SS “Scotia II”. Mont Joli 
Que: Adrien Berube, construction of dwellings & related work. Seven Islands Que: 
Willams Construction Co Ltd, construction of extension to equipment bldg. Amherst- 
burg Ont: Ruliff Grass Construction Co Ltd, construction of buoy depot bldg. Near 
Port Weller & Thorold Ont: Kellar’s Steeplejacks, painting of structural steel & metal 
work in interior of lock gates, Welland Ship Canal. Thorold Ont: R E Law Crushed 
Stone Ltd, asphalt paving at locks 5 & 6, Welland Ship Canal. Comox B C: A & B Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of terminal bldg. Hay River NWT: Yukon Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of equipment garage. Haines Jct & Whitehorse YT: Yukon Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of dwellings & garage at Haines, & moving & resiting of 


bldg from Lake Laberge to Whitehorse. 





Recent Regulations 
(Continued from page 196) 


heating boilers with a heating surface not 
exceeding 30 square feet, to vessels other 
than steam or hot water boilers which 
contain a gas or liquid under a pressure 
not exceeding 15 pounds p.s.i., or to vessels 
other than steam or hot water boilers con- 
taining a gas or liquid and whose capacity 
does not exceed 1-5 cubic feet irrespective 
of pressure. 


Much the same provision is made for 
inspection of boilers and installations as 
before. Inspections are made during and 
after fabrication, after installations are com- 
pleted and annually thereafter and when 
pressure vessels change hands. As _ pre- 
wously,: an ‘A’, ‘B’, ‘©’ or ‘D’ Certificate 
will be issued, depending upon the type 
of inspection. 


The ‘A’ Certificate is issued for vessels 
subject to individual inspections and no 
vessel of this type may be installed without 
it. The Chief Inspector may also from 
time to time call for an inspection of a 
sample of pressure vessels and accessories 
that do not have to be inspected individu- 
ally. The provision regarding accessories 
did not appear in the earlier regulations. 

The ‘B’ Certificate is issued for pressure 
vessels installed in public buildings and 
industrial establishments. Plans and speci- 
fications for the installation of any vessel 
and pressure piping must be submitted in 





triplicate to the Chief Inspector for regis- 
tration. If the installation has been 
carried out according to those plans and 
specifications and if satisfactory, a ‘B’ 
Certificate will be issued after inspection 
of the completed installation. 

These installations in public buildings and 
industrial establishments are to be inspected 
annually. The annual inspection will be 
internal as well as external, and if circum- 
stances warrant it, a ‘C’ Certificate will be 
issued. 

Whoever disposes of a pressure vessel 
must notify the Chief Inspector, giving 
the name and address of the person to 
whom it will be delivered. The pressure 
vessel must not be put back into operation 
until it has been examined by an inspector 
attached to the Inspection Service of 
Pressure Vessels of the Provincial Govern- 
ment. After a satisfactory inspection, the 
inspector will issue a ‘D’ Certificate. 


Other inspections are made from time to 
time. Whenever a_ portable boiler is 
moved or used at a different job, the owner 
or user must give the Chief Inspector 
written notice of the new location. Repairs 
by welding must also be approved by the 
Chief Inspector and supervised by an 
inspector. 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, December 1955* 


Fewer work stoppages arose out of indus- 
trial disputes during 1955 than in any year 
since 1949. 


Preliminary figures for 1955 show 148 
stoppages in existence compared with 174 
in 1954. <A slight decrease occurred in the 
number of workers involved, declining from 
62,250 in 1954 to 57,402 in 1955. However, 
the time lost was up from 1,475,200 days 
in 1954 to 1,865,618 days in 1955, an increase 
of more than 25 per cent. In the last 
three years about 70 per cent of the total 
idleness occurred in the last four months of 
each year. 


In 1955, four disputes caused 75 per cent 
of the total idleness. These involved: 
motor vehicle factory and parts depot 
workers at Windsor, Oakville and Etobi- 
coke, Ont., which began in October 1954 
and was concluded at the end of January 
1955; aircraft factory workers at Downs- 
view, Ont.; wire and cable factory workers 
at Toronto, Ont.; and motor vehicle and 
parts, diesel locomotive, stove refrigerator 
and air conditioning factory workers at 
London, Oshawa, St. Catharines, Toronto 
and Windsor, Ont., which alone was respon- 
sible for more than half the total loss for 
the year. 


The issue of increased wages and related 
benefits was a factor in one-half the stop- 
pages in 1955, involving 72 per cent of the 
workers and causing 95 per cent of the 
idleness. Of the other disputes, 21 arose 
over conditions of work; 20 over union 
questions; 19 over employment, dismissals, 
suspensions and layoffs; 10 over reduced 
wages; two over reduced hours; and two 
were sympathy stoppages. 

In December 1955, preliminary figures 
show 15 strikes and lockouts in existence, 
involving 17,720 workers, with a time loss 
of 340,410 man-working days, compared 
with 24 strikes and lockouts in November 
1955, with 21,296 workers involved and a 
loss of 379,200 days. In December 1954 
there were 17 strikes and lockouts, 12,174 
workers involved and a loss of 240,861 
days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in December 1955 was 0:41 per 
cent of the estimated working time; 
November 1955, 0°45 per cent; December 





*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at back of book. 
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1954, 0:29 per cent; the year 1955, 0:19 
per cent; and the year 1954, 0:15 per cent. 
In December 1955, three stoppages were 
responsible for more than 93 per cent of 
the total idleness. These involved: motor 
vehicle and parts, diesel locomotive, stove, 
refrigerator and air conditioning factory 
workers at London, Oshawa, St. Catharines, 
Toronto and Windsor, Ont.; wire and cable 
factory workers at Toronto, Ont.; and sugar 
refinery workers at Saint John, N.B. 


Of the 15 strikes and lockouts in existence 
in December 1955, one was settled in favour 
of the workers, one in favour of the 
employer, four were compromise settle- 
ments, and one was indefinite in result, 
work being resumed pending final settle- 
ment. At the end of the year eight disputes 
were still in existence. 


(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in a footnote to Table 
G-1 nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. Strikes 
and lockouts of this nature still in progress 
are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., 
which began on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, 
Alta., on May 30, 1946; women’s clothing 
factory workers at Montreal, Que., on 
February 23, 1954; radio parts factory 
workers at Toronto, Ont., on November 1, 
1954; lumber mill workers at Saint John, 
N.B., on May 26, 1955; and newspaper print- 
ing plant workers at Montreal, Que., on 
April 20, 1955.) | 


Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given here from month to month. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this article 
are taken from the government publications 
of the countries concerned or from the Inter- 
national Labour Office Year Book of Labour 
Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


According to the British Munistry of 
Labour Gazette, the number of work stop- 
pages in Great Britain and Northern 
Treland beginning in October 1955 was 268 
and 23 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 291 
during the month. In all stoppages of 


work in progress, 68,200 workers were in- 
volved and a time loss of 186,000 days 
caused. 

Of the 268 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work that began in October, 34, directly 
involving 10,100 workers, arose over 
demands for advances in wages, and 99, 
directly involving 10,800 workers, over other 


wage questions; eight, directly involving 


1,300 workers, over questions as to working 
hours; 32, directly involving 17,900 workers, 
over questions respecting the employment 
of particular classes or persons; 94, directly 
involving 12,000 workers, over other ques- 
tions respecting working arrangements: 
and one, directly involving 300 workers, 
was in support of workers involved in 
another dispute. 





Prices and the Cost of Living’ 


Consumer Price Index, January 3, 1956 


Canada’s consumer price index remained 
practically unchanged between December 1 
and January 3, moving from 116-9 to 116-8 
(1949=100). This was the fifth successive 
month in which the total index has shown 
almost no movement. On January 3, 1955, 
the index stood at 116-4. 

Current decreases in the food and house- 
hold operation indexes were sufficient to 
more than offset upward movements in the 
shelter, clothing and other commodities and 
services indexes. 

The food index declined 0:8 per cent to 
111-5 from 112-4 a month earlier as lower 
prices were reported for eggs, fresh and 
cured pork, and chocolate bars. Prices of 
other food items showed little change. 

The shelter component advanced to 131-3 
from 131-0, due to a small increase in rents 
and a slightly greater increase in the home- 
ownership component. 

The clothing index moved up to 108-6 
from 108-5, largely as a result of higher 
prices for men’s hats and fractional in- 
creases 1n men’s sweaters and shoes. 

A small drop in the household operation 
index to 116-5 from 116:6 resulted from 
lower prices for electrical appliances, 
domestic gas and electricity, which more 
than counterbalanced small increases in 
furniture, coal and cleaning supplies. The 
price of household help was up in some 
cities. 

The other commodities and services index 
moved up to 119-0 from 118-3 as increased 
prices for local transportation, prescriptions 
and toilet soap outweighed scattered minor 
decreases. 

Group indexes one year earlier (January 
3, 1955) were: food 112-1, shelter 128-4, 
clothing 108-1, household operation 117-1, 
and other commodities and services 118-2. 





*See Tables F-1 and F-2 at back of book. 


freezing temperatures 


City Consumer Price Indexes, December 1955 


Consumer price indexes for seven regional 
cities registered changes of 0-1 per cent or 
less between November 1 and December 1, 
1955. 

The index for Halifax decreased 0-2 per 
cent, for Montreal 0:3 per cent. The 
Vancouver index showed a substantial 
advance of 1-4 per cent, mainly as a result 
of price increases associated with an unusu- 
ally severe cold spell on the west coast. 

Food indexes were lower in eight of the 
ten cities and only slightly higher in Saint 
John. An increase of 1:2 points in the 
Vancouver food index resulted largely from 
higher prices for all fresh vegetables. The 
of mid-November 
were an important factor. 

Shelter indexes showed little movement 
between November 1 and December 1, 
with seven city indexes unchanged and 
three recording slight increases. 

Clothing indexes were up in all cities 
except Halifax, largely because of higher 
prices for women’s fur coats. 

Household operation indexes were up 
slightly in most cities. A substantial in- 
crease in the Vancouver index resulted from 
higher prices for wood and sawdust, particu- 
larly the latter fuel, which was in short 
supply, 

Other commodities and services indexes 
were unchanged in seven cities and up in 
three cities. Increased local transportation 
costs in Saskatoon were responsible for most 
of the upward movement in the Saskatoon 
index. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between November 1 and Decem- 
ber 1 were as follows: Vancouver +1-7 to 
120°3; Saint John +0-1 to 117-7; Ottawa 
+0-1 to 117-8; Saskatoon-Regina +0-1 to 
115-7; Montreal —0:4 to 116-7; Halifax 
—0-2 to 114-7; St. John’s —0-1 to 104:57; 
Toronto —0:1 to 118:9. Winnipeg and 
Edmonton-Calgary remained unchanged at 
116-9 and 115-1 respectively. 





+On base June 1951=100. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FROM JANUARY 1951 


Vedex 1949=10U 
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Wholesale Prices, December 1955 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
advanced 0:3 per cent in December to 
221:4 from 220-7 in the preceding month 
and was 2:8 per cent above 1954’s Decem- 
ber figure of 215-4 (1935-39=100). Seven 
of the eight major component groups con- 
tributed to the advance. 


The vegetable products group rose 0:7 
per cent to 192-9 from 191-6. Iron and its 
products as a group advanced 0-7 per cent 
to 229-3 in response to higher prices for iron 
and steel scrap. Increases in cotton fabrics, 
imported and domestic raw wool, cotton 
knit goods, worsted and wool cloth, and 
some fibre products outweighed a decrease 
in raw cotton and moved fibres, textiles and 
textile products up 0:3 per cent to -226°8. 
Wood, wood products and paper rose 0:2 
per cent to 303-7 as increases in British 
Columbia fir and newsprint overbalanced 
decreases in woodpulp and cedar lumber 
and shingles. In non-metallic minerals, in- 
creases in imported coal and_ sulphur 
combined with a seasonal increase in sand 
and gravel at Winnipeg moved the index 
up 0-2 per cent to 176-8. Chemicals and 
allied products rose 0:1 per cent to 178-1, 
when increases in explosives and paint 
materials proved more important than 
decreases in drugs and pharmaceuticals and 
inorganic chemicals. Increases in tin, 
solder and lead outweighed decreases in 
silver and antimony and put non-ferrous 
metals up slightly to 200-6. 
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“1955 1956 "1957 
Animal products, the only group to 
register a decline, fell 0-2 per cent to 220-8. 


Canadian farm products at terminal 
markets were fractionally higher in 
December as increases in the field products 
group were only partially offset by net 
losses in animal products. The composite 
index advanced to 197-1 from 196-9. 
Field products rose to 155-2 from 153-2 
while animal products fell to 239-0 from 
240-5. Within field products, prices were 
higher for rye, potatoes, western flax and 
eastern wheat, hay, raw leaf tobacco, corn 
and barley. In animal products prices 
were stronger for calves, raw wool, lambs, 
eastern cheesemilk and western eggs. On 
the other hand, declines occurred for steers 
and hogs, and eggs on eastern markets. 


Residential building material prices 
rose 0°3 per cent to 287-5 from 286-7. 
Price increases were registered for fir and 


millwork items in the lumber component ' 


in addition to shellac and sand. Over the 
past 12 months an increase in residential 


building materials of 3-1 per cent has. 


taken place, due mainly to advances in 
electrical equipment and fixtures, plumbing 
and heating, paint and glass and lumber. 


The non-residential building material 
prices index (1949=100) was unchanged in 
December at 126-0. Scattered minor price 
changes were noted, including a decrease in 
plumbing and increases in lumber items 
and sand. When compared with a year 
ago, prices have moved up 3°8 per cent. 


RE Pe 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, December 1955 


The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49=100) fell 0-3 per cent between 
mid-November and mid-December, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, reports. It was the first 
decline since August. 

The mid-December index was 114-7, 
which was 0:3 per cent higher than in 
December 1954; the mid-November index 
was 115-0. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, October 1955 


The United Kingdom 
prices (Jan. 1952100), 
Ministry of Labour, rose from 113-2 to 
114-4 between mid-September 
October 1955 to bring the 
highest point of the year. At 
1955 it stood at 110-2 and the 
average reading for the year 1954 was 107-7. 


index of retail 


compiled by the 
and mid- 
index to its 
mid- 
January 





Publications Recently Received 


in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. .Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed by making 
application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication 
desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the Lasour GAZETTE. 


list No. 90. 


Accident Prevention 


1. Housz, Howarp P. Noise in Industry. 
Paper presented at 41st Annual Meeting of 
International Association of Industrial 
Accident Boards and Commissions, Chicago, 
Ill., September 28, 1955. Washington, 
International Association of Industrial 
Accident Boards and Commissions, 1955. 
Monee 

2. INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INDUS- 
TRIAL ACCIDENT BoARDS AND COMMISSIONS. 
Papers presented by the Panel on Atomic 
Energy at the 41st Annual Meeting, 
Chicago, Ill., September 29, 1955. Wash- 
ington, 1955. 7 Parts. 


3. New York University. DtIvision oF 
GENERAL EDUCATION. CENTER FOR SAFETY 
EDUCATION. The Human Element im 
Industrial Accident Prevention, by John C. 
Larson, research associate, with Robert 
Hagopian and others. New York, 1955. 
Pei) 4: 

“This publication is an attempt to report, 
analyze, and interpret an extensive accumu- 
lation of . .research on the relationship 


of human factors to the causes of indus- 
trial accidents.” 


4. WorLD CONGRESS ON THE PREVENTION 
oF OccUPATIONAL ACCIDENTS. Ist, RoMg, 
1955. Reports. Rome, 1955. 9 Parts. 


At head of title: Proof sheet. Con- 
gress sponsored by International Labour 
Office and the Italian National Organiza- 
tion for ae Prevention of Accidents. 
Role and Functioning 
of Safety ere la. The Safety 
Committees, by Y. Verwilst; Safety 
Councillors, by F. Merex. 1b. Safety 
Committees and Safety Counselors, by 
Edmond Perrin—No. 2. Prevention of 
Accidents in Agriculture, by Gotardo C. 
Pedemonte.—No. 3. Safety of Machinery 
and Role of Machinery Designers, by 
D. Kremer.—No. 4. Functional Color for 
Better Work Production and Safety, by 
Faber Birren —No. 5. Human Factors and 
Safety. 5a. Vocational Selection and 
dance, by Agostino Gemelli. 5b. Educa- 
tion and Training for Industrial Safety, 
Dy? che. HK: Payne —No. 6. The Preven- 
tion of Occupational Accidents and Social 
Security, by Aime Texier.—No. 7. Inter- 
national Co-operation in the Field of 
Occupational Safety, by Edward Pelow. 





Accidents 


5. INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT PREVENTION 
Associations. Report of the 1955 Confer- 
ence and Annual Meeting held in Toronto, 


din ond bth Anra, 1950. Toronto, 1955. 
Poatels 

6. New ZEALAND. CENSUS AND STATISTICS 
DEPARTMENT. Report on the Industrial 


Accidents Statistics of New Zealand for 
the Year 1953. Wellington, Government 
Printer, 1955. Pp. 55. 


7. Porteus, T. The Causes of Everyday 
Accidents in Factories, by T. Porteus and 
H. G. Winbolt. 6th ed. [London] Gt. Brit. 
Ministry of Labour and National Service, 
19545 Pp. 3k 
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Building 


8. CANADIAN CoNSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION. 
Proceedings of the 37th Annual General 
Meeting, Chateau Frontenac, Quebec City, 


Quebee. January 165 Iie 16,9 lon elogo. 
Ottawa, 1955. Pp. 104. 
9. CentraAL MortcacE AND  HovSsING 


CorporaTIon. Building Standards, excluding 
Apartment Buildings; Minimum Require- 
ments for Planning, Construction, and 
Materials for Buildings upon which Loans 
are made under the National Housing Act, 
1954. May, 1955 ed. Ottawa, 1955. 
Poe lice 


Civil Service 


10. Crvit Service ASSOCIATION OF OTTAWA. 
Annual Report, 1954. Ottawa, 1954. Pp. 21. 
11. INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF UNIONS 
or EMPLOYEES IN PuBLIc AND CIvIL SERVICES. 
Report of the Special Conference for Health 
Service Personnel held at Vienna on 27th 


and 28th October, 1954. Vienna, 1954. 
levee ioe 
Collective Agreements—Automobile 
Workers 

12. Forp Motor Company. Agreement 


between International Union, United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America (UAW-CIO) and 
the Ford Motor Company. June 8, 1956 
(Notice of Ratification given July 1, 1955). 
Detroit, International Union, United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America, 1955. Pp. 228. 


13. NatTionaAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
An Analysis of the Ford Type Plan for 
Supplemental Unemployment Com*pensa- 
tion. New York, 1955. Pp. 31. 

The Ford-type plan provides layoff pay 
to supplement state unemployment pay- 
ments. This pamphlet explains how the 
plan works and criticizes the present setup 
of the plan. It points out, among other 
things, that in certain states a single man 
might get more money from the plan than 
a married man with a family. 


Cost and Standard of Living 


14. Eaton, Epaar I. The Effect of 
Changes in Working Life on Expenditure 
Patterns. A Paper given at the Seventh 
Annual Meeting of the Industrial Relations 
Research Association, Detroit, December 
1954. Washington, U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1954. Pp. 11. 


15. New York (Strate) DEPARTMENT OF 
Lasor. Division or RESEARCH AND STA- 
Tistics. Cost of Javing for Women 
Workers, New York City, September 1954. 
New York, 1955. Pp. 37. 
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Discrimination in Employment 


16. Farr Practices CONFERENCE. 4th, Sr. 
CATHARINES, ONT., 1955. Summary of 
Proceedings, Fourth Annual Fawr Practices 
Conference of the Ontario Federation of 
Labour. ‘Toronto, Ontario Federation of 
Labour,-1955: ~ Pps 5. 


17. MAssAcHUSETTS. FatrR EMPLOYMENT 
Practice Commission. Scrapbook for 
Teachers, by Fair Employment Practice 
Commission in Co-operation with the 
Massachusetts Committee, Catholics, 
Protestants and Jews. 3d ed. Boston, 1950. 
Ps 96: 

This is an anthology of magazine articles 
and excerpts from books, and _ other 
material on the subject of discrimination 
because of race or creed. 


Equal Pay for Equal Work 


18. US. Women’s Bureau. Digest of 
State Equal-Pay Laws, June 1, 1956. 
Washington, 1955. Pp. 20. 

19. US. Women’s Bureau. Suggested 


Language for an Act to abolish Discrim- 


matory Wage Rates based on Sex. Wash- 
iIneton wl Oo2emeLp.wor 
Industrial Disputes 

20. AUSTRALIA. CHIEF CONCILIATION 


Commissioner. Annual Report pursuant to 
Section 108 of the Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration Act 1904-1952, 8th October, 1958 to 
7th October, 1954. Canberra, Government 
Printing Office, 1955. Pp. 3. 


21. InpuSTRIAL RELATIONS RESEARCH 
Association. Emergency Disputes and 
National Policy. Editorial board: Irving 
Bernstein, Harold L. Enarson and R. W. 
Fleming. New York, Harper, 1955. 
Pp. 271. Appendix A: The operation of 
the national emergency provisions (of the 
Labor Management Relations Act, 1947), 
1947-1954. p. 261-268. 


“The strike is the most dramatic form 
that labor-management relations take. A 
nation wide and industry-wide stoppage in 
a basic industry may...shut off goods or 
services vital to the health and safety of 
millions of people. This, in essence, is the 
national emergency dispute issue.” Of. 
Introduction, first paragraph. 


Industrial Health 


22. AMERICAN STANDARDS ASSOCIATION. 
American Standard Minimum Require- 
ments for Sanitation in Places of Employ- 
ment. New York, 1955. Pp. 11. 


23. Davins, CHARLES Norman. Dust is 
Dangerous; with a foreword by Sir George 


Barnett. London, Faber and Faber, 1954. 
Pp: 116: 
This book ‘“seeks...to explain and 


classify the dangers of dust, and to set 
out general principles for assessing and 
dealing with dust problems”. 


Insurance, Unemployment 


24. CANADA. BUREAU OF STATISTICS. 
Employment under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, Year ended March 31, 19652. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1955. Pp. 19. 


25. PENNSYLVANIA. BUREAU OF HMPLOY- 
MENT Security. Unemployment Contribu- 
tions and Benefits according to Industry, 
1958. Harrisburg, 1955. Pp.. 6. 


International Labour Organization 


26. Great Britain. MInistry or Lasour 
AND NATIONAL SERVICE. International 
Labour Conference. Proposed Action by 
H.M. Government in the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland on 
Certain Recommendations adopted at the 
86th Session, 1953, and on Certain Conven- 
tons Previously adopted by the Conference. 
London, H.M.8.0., 1955. Pp. 5. 


27. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION. . 


Constitution of the International Labour 
Organization and Standing Orders of the 
International Labour Conference. 1955 ed. 
... Geneva, International Labour Office, 
1955" -Ppost. 


Labour Bureaus 


28. British CoLUMBIA. DEPARTMENT OF 
Lasour. Annual Report for the Year 
ended December 81st, 1954. Victoria, 
Queen’s Printer, 1955. Pp. 157. 


29. NEWFOUNDLAND. DEPARTMENT OF 
Lasour. Annual Report, 1 October 1953- 


80 September 1954. St. John’s, 1955? 
Pp goo: 

Labour Organization 

30. CONFEDERATION DES  ‘TRAVAILLEURS 


CATHOLIQUES DU CANADA. Procés-Verbal, 
oy esession .au Congres.de la C.T.C.C., 


Quebec, Que., 1955. Quebec. Pp. 328. 

31. INTERNATIONAL BroTHERHOOD OF 
TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, WAREHOUSEMEN 
AND Herupers oF AMERICA. LocaL 987, 


Cauoary. Struggles and Progress of Team- 
sters Local 987, Calgary, Alberta. Calgary, 
Ubi e Dees 


Traces the active growth of Local 987 
from 1941 to its position as third largest 
local in Southern Alberta in 1955. Each 
chapter covers one year of the Local’s 
activities since 1941. 


32. KenNEpY, VAN Dusen. Non-factory 
Unionism and Labour Relations. Berkeley, 
Institute of Industrial Relations, University 
of California, 1955. Pp. 45. 

This is a study of the difference between 
“factory” and “non-factory” unions. One 
difference is that the local union of a 
non-factory union has more autonomy. 
The local union of a non-factory union 
has made more members than a factory 
union local. The non-factory union 
member is generally more conservative in 
outlook than his factory union counterpart. 
The key man in the non-factory union is 
the business agent; in the factory union, 
it is the shop steward. 


33. KHER, V. B. Indian Trade Union 
Law; with a foreword by The Hon. Shri 
V. V. Giri. Bombay, N.M. Tripathi Ltd., 
1954, “Pp. 148: 


This book deals with Indian trade union 
law as governed by the Indian Trade 
Unions Act of 1926. 


Labour Supply 


34. NORTHEASTERN UNIveERSITy, Boston. 
BurEAU OF BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC 
ResearcH. Inter-Industry Labor Mobility ; 
the Case of the Displaced Textile Worker, 
by William H. Miernyk, Director, with the 
assistance of Nadine P. Rodwin and the 
research staff. Boston, 1955. Pp. 158. 


This is a case study of five textile mills 
in New England which have ceased to 
function and of one which has laid off 
many of its employees. The Bureau made 
a survey to find out what happened to 
the workers who lost their jobs as a 
result. 


35. PRINCETON UNIverRSITY. INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS SEcTION. Adjustment to Labor 
Shortages, Management Practices and 
Institutional Controls in an Area of 
Expanding Employment, by Richard A. 
Lester. Princeton, 1955. Pp. 89. 


“This is the third and final report of a 
two-year study of industrial relations 
policies and practices in 80-odd manufac- 
turing firms in the Trenton, New Jersey, 
work area during a period of employment 
expansion and labor stringency. Cf. Intro- 
duction. 


36. U.S. AcricutturAL ResEARcH SERVICE. 
Unemployment and Partial Employment of 
Hired Farm Workers in Cotton Areas: 
Comparison of Selected Areas in Arkansas, 
Georgia, Louisiana, and New Mexico and 
Detailed Analysis of Cordele, Georgia, Area. 
Prepared by U.S. Agricultural Research 
Service and U.S. Bureau of Employment 
Security. Washington, G.P.O., 1955. Pp. 40. 
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Occupations 


37. GREAT BrirAIN. CENTRAL YOUTH 
EMPLOYMENT Executive. Bespoke Tailor- 
ing. Rev. ed. London, H.MS.O., 1955. 
Pp 24: 


38. GREAT BriraAIN. CENTRAL YOUTH 
EMPLOYMENT Executive. H.M. Forces, the 
Women’s Services. London, H.M.S.O., 1955. 
Pp. 40. 


39. Great Britain. MINIstrY oF LABOUR 
AND NATIONAL Service. Veterinary Science. 
Rev. ed. London, H.M.S.0O., 1955. Pp. 15. 


Older Workers 


40. NationaL ASSOCIATION FOR MENTAL 
Heattu, New York. Notes for after Fifty, 
written by Edith M. Stern. New York, 
1955. 6 Pamphlets. 

Contents——l. Planning for Your Later 


Years.—2. Improving and Keeping Your 
Health—3. Slowing Down and Enjoying 
Life—4. Making the Most of Your Abili- 


ties—5. Preparing to live on Less—6. You, 

Your Home, Your Family and Friends. 

41. New York 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON 


(State) LEGISLATURE. 
PROBLEMS OF THE 


Aainc. Making the Years count. Albany, 
1955. /EPoL 162, 
Prices 

42. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 


Boarp. The Conference Board Economic 
Forum presents: The “Fair Trade” Ques- 
tion. New York, c1955. Pp. 112. 


This is a panel discussion on the pros 
and cons of resale price maintenance. 
Resale price maintenance is defined as “a 
system of price control by which the owner 
of an article identified by brand name or 
trademark sets a minimum price below 
We article may not subsequently be 
resold”. 


43. US. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. 


Average Retail Prices: Collection and 
Calculation Techniques and Problems. 
Presenting Average Retail Prices for 


Selected Commodities and Services (other 
than Food, Fuel, and Rent) included in 
the Consumer Price Index, 1953 and 1954. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1955. Pp. 105. 


Social Security 


44, CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL 
HEALTH AND WELFARE. RESEARCH DiIvISsION. 
Government Expenditures and Related 


Data on Health and Social Welfare, 1947 
to 19538. 2nd ed. Ottawa, 1955. Pp. 84. 


45. CONFEDERATION OF SWEDISH TRADE 
Unions. Social Benefits in Sweden. Stock- 
holm, Published by the Confederation of 
Swedish Trade Unions, The Swedish Central 
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Organization of Salaried Employees and 
Forenade-Framtiden Life Insurance Com- 
pany, 1954. Pp. 50. 

This booklet gives a summary of some 
of the social benefits available in Sweden. 
It tells what conditions must be met in 
order to enjoy the benefits. It also indi- 
cates to what authorities and organizations 
the Swedish citizen must apply. 


46. WittarD, JOSEPH WILLIAM. Some 
Aspects of Family Allowances and Income 
Redistribution im Canada. (n.p.) Public 
Policy, 1954. Pp. 190-232. 


Social Surveys 


SURVEY 
Area 


47. MICHIGAN. UNIVERSITY. 
ResearcH Center. The Detroit 
Study. Ann Arbor, 1955. Pp. 16. 


The purpose of the Detroit area study 
is “to train graduate students of the 
University of Michigan in social science 
research methods by involving them in 
basic community research conducted so as 
to meet professional standards.” Publica- 
tions based on data collected through 
Detroit area study facilities: p. 8-16. 


STATISTICAL OFFICE. 
Sixth 


48. Unirep NATIONS. 
Sample Surveys of Current Interest. 
Report. New York, 1955. Pp. 62. 


Describes 85.sample surveys carried out 


in 31 countries and territories. Lists, in 
addition, 50 surveys by title. 

Wages and Hours 
49, Hawtrey, Ratpu Guorce. Cross Pur- 


poses in Wage Policy. London, Longmans, 
Green, 1955. Pp. 148. 

Factors which determine wage policy are 
discussed. The author concludes by saying: 
“so long as wages, rates of exchange, 
employment, credit management and the 
budget are approached as separate issues, 
wage policy will continue to be at cross 
purposes.” 


50. INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FIRE 
Ficuters. Fire Department. Salaries: 
Salaries in Effect in Fire Departments of 
the United States and Canada, April, 1954. 
Washington, c1954. Pp. 13. 


51. Katser, Boynton 8. Executive Com- 


pensation, US. State Governments, by 
Boynton §. Kaiser and Dorothy E. Everett. 
Berkeley, University of California, 1955. 
Po. 22) 


A list of salaries paid to American 
state officials: governors, attorneys general, 
highest court chief justices, highest court 
justices and state university presidents. 
Tables are included listing state salaries 
in engineering, education personnel, and 
purchasing. 


Aue 


52. New YorkK (STATE) DEPARTMENT OF 
Lasor. Division oF RESEARCH AND STA- 
ristics. Wages and Hours in Selected 
Occupations in All-Year Hotels, New York 
State, April 1958. New York, 1953. Pp. 8. 


58. New York (STATE) DEPARTMENT OF 
Laspor. Division or RESEARCH AND STA- 
tistics. Wages and Hours of Bellboys and 
Baggage Porters in All-Year Hotels, April 
1953. New York, 1953. Pp. 5. 


54. U.S. SmauLt Business ADMINISTRATION. 
Wage Incentives in Small Business, by 
Fergus G. Chandler. Washington, 1954. 
Pps) 


Women 


55. NATIONAL CoUNCIL OF WoMEN OF 
Canapa. Year Book, 1954. Ottawa, 1955. 
Pp. 188. 


56. New York (STATE) DEPARTMENT OF 
Lasor. DIvisioN oF RESEARCH AND STA- 
tistics. Characteristics of the Female 
Labor Force. New York, 1953. Pp. 19. 


57. Unitep Nations. DEPARTMENT OF 
Pustic INFORMATION. Advances in_ the 
Recognition, Exercise and Observation of 
Women’s Rights, New York, 1955. Pp. 14. 


58. U.S. WomeEN’s BursAv. 
the 84th Congress. 
Pp 19: 

‘Biographies of 16 women in the US. 

House of Representatives and the one 

woman in the Senate. 


Women of 
Washington, 1955. 


Miscellaneous 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
Montreal, 1955? 


59. CANADIAN 
Know your Government. 


Ee D.n3L. 
This booklet “tells something about 
Canada’s governmental machinery and 


suggests how the Canadian citizen can help 
it to work more efficiently”. 


60. JENSEN, VeRNoN H. Collective Bar- 
gaining in the Non-ferrous Metals Industry. 
Berkeley, Institute of Industrial Relations, 
University of California, c1955. Pp. 69. 

The author points out that internal 
union conflict in the International Union 
of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers and 
interunion squabbles in the non-ferrous 
metals industry are factors which tend to 
make collective bargaining awkward and 
unpredictable. 


61. Kincston, ONT. QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY. 
Institute oF LocaL GovERNMENT. Single- 
Enterprise Communities in Canada; a 
Report to Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation. Ottawa, Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation, 1953. Pp. 312. 


European Migration, 1955. 


A “single enterprise community” is one 
which has come into existence “by reason 
of the decision or action of a single enter- 
prise be it an industry, a government 
agency, a defence establishment or a trans- 
portation system.” A survey of conditions 
in single-enterprise communities in Canada. 


62. Kiineperc, Otto. Race and Psy- 
chology. Paris, UNESCO 1951. Pp. 40. 


The author, who is Professor of Psy- 
chology at Columbia University, refutes 
the idea that some races are intellectually 
superior to others. He concludes: “The 
scientist knows of no relation between race 
and psychology.” 


63. NationaL INpustTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Researching Foreign Markets by 
Enid Baird Lovell, New York, 1955. Pp. 72. 

“It is hoped that this report will help 
many American companies measure and 


analyze foreign markets, and approach 
them more intelligently and effectively.” 


64. New York (Srate) LeEcisuature. 
JoInNt CoMMITTEE oN Mzrcrant Laszor. 
Report, 1955. Albany, Williams Press, 1955. 
Pipy25. 


65. Riptey, JosSEPHINE. Peoples on the 
Move. Geneva, Office of Public Informa- 
tion, Intergovernmental Committee for 
Pp. 46. 


This material, prepared originally for 
the Christian Science Monitor, tells of 
the Intergovernmental Committee for 
Kuropean Migration. The Committee, rep- 
resenting 26 nations, helps find new homes 
for emigrant Europeans. 


66. TuraBiAN, Kate L. A Manual for 
Writers of Dussertations. Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. 61. 

“This manual condenses the uniform 
standards in matters of style for disserta- 
tions to be submitted to the University of 

Chicago.” 

67. Unitep Nations. Bureau oF SOcIAL 
Arrairs. The Prevention of Juvenile 
Delinquency in Selected European Coun- 
tries. New York, United Nations, Depart- 
ment of Economic and Social Affairs, 1955. 
Pp. 156. 


68. U.S. Coneress. Joint COMMITTEE ON 
THE Economic Report. Automation and 
Technological Change. Hearings before the 
Sub-committee on Economic Stabilization 
of the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report, Congress of the United States, 
HKighty-Fourth Congress, First Session pur- 
suant to Sec. 5 (a) of Public Law 304, 79th 
Congress. Washington, G.P.O., 1955. Pp. 
644. Hon. Wright Patman, Chairman of 
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Subcommittee on Economic Stabilization. 
Hearings held October 14-28, 1955. 


In these hearings the Sub-committee has 
used the term “automation” to include 
various new automatic and electronic pro- 
cesses, and also rapid _ technological 
advances. They invited representatives 
from industry and labor to describe what 
automation has done in certain industries. 
They wanted to learn of the effect of 
automation on the economic and labor 
situation. 


69. U.S. Women’s Bureau. New Teachers 
for the Nation’s Children, an idea for 
Community Action. Washington, G.P.O., 
1955eeu pel 0; 

The story of the idea proposed by the 


Committee on New Teachers for the 
Nation’s classrooms “to offer accelerated 


teacher training of high quality to mature 
college graduates, mainly women, in 
communities where the teacher shortage is 
acute”. 


70. WISCONSIN. INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION. 
Wisconsin Child Labor Statistics, 1953. 
Madison, 1954. Pp. 12. 


71. US. Nationan Mepiation Boarp. 
Determination of Craft or Class of the 
National Medtation Board. Volume 2, 
July 1, 1948-June 30, 1953. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1955. Pp. 244. 


72. WISCONSIN UNIvERSITY Press. Indez- 
ing Your Book; a Practical Guide for 
Authors, by Sina Spiker. Madison, 1954. 
Je ey 





One More Year in ILO, 


The Industrial Relations Committee of 
the National Association of Manufacturers 
has voted for employer participation in the 
International Labour Organization for one 
more year. 


What happens after that may depend 
largely on whether President Eisenhower 
appoints a commission to study United 
States participation in the ILO and what 
the commission reports. 


The NAM committee, like a similar 
committee of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, decided recently to 
recommend that the President appoint such 
a study commission. The recommendations 


Decision of the Umpire 
(Continued from page 201) 


as a gesture of protest and coercion to 
induce the rehiring of the employees who 
had been dismissed. 

The claimant’s solicitor, Mr. Georges 
Lachance, has inter alia contended that 
there was no labour dispute at Le Devoir 
on April 21, as the 25 typographers of this 
newspaper who were dismissed have been 
granted unemployment insurance benefit. 

A stoppage of work must not be con- 
fused with a labour dispute. 

If these employees were granted benefit, 
it is because, in the opinion of the insur- 
ance officer, the original dispute, notwith- 
standing their dismissal, had not created a 
stoppage of work at Le Devoir and, there- 
fore, it could not be said that they had lost 
their employment “by reason of a stoppage 
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go to the boards of directors of the two 
organizations. 

The ILO issue was raised recently when 
Wiliam L. McGrath, the United States 
employer delegate in 1954 and 1955, wrote 
to President Eisenhower urging that this 
country withdraw “forthwith” from any 
participation in the organization. 

Mr. McGrath objected to the three-way 
participation of Iron Curtain countries, 
contending that the employer and worker 
delegates: were simply Communist agents. 

The NAM committee, of which Mr. 
McGrath is a member, supported him on 
all but the “forthwith” point in his demand. 


of work due to a labour dispute” within 
the meaning of Section 41(1) of the Act. 
Indeed, the evidence indicates that these 
typographers were replaced even before 
dismissal. 

The situation was altogether different in 
the commercial department, because the 
withdrawal from work of the claimant and 
his co-workers, in addition to creating a 
new dispute, completely paralyzed the 
operations of this department. 

For all these reasons, I consider that the 
claimant and the nine other claimants 
interested in this case lost their employ- 
ment by reason of a stoppage of work due 
to a labour dispute within the meaning 
of the Act and the appeal is allowed. 
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Tables G-1 and G-2—Strikes and Lockouts 


A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 19, 1955 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 
































Paele | Man. 
—_— Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. EWC 
N.B. Alta 
The Labour Force 

EB UIE OOK OSPR reyes eu cccns spore seeuo) spells; oo anos 5,581 113 421 1,592 2,036 960 459 
Asstietiihaineall, ¢chenGae eons pooeme aon oo. 735 zs 45 150 PANG 295 26 
INon=Alericulturalige.e- ein ane celia 4,846 alg 376 1,442 1,819 665 433 

ialesmer erie ech ra cnc uate teyetreeeute paneer 4,286 93 328 1,238 1,508 768 351 
ANpaakgullttigllees gan nanssecoeues connosce 705 hs 43 148 203 285 24 
INons Aer Culcuira lemme aetna reer 3,581 91 285 1,090 1,305 483 327 

EMM Ales Mem reer acaciecveaieten os eda tooktels 1,295 20 93 354 528 192 108 
Nor veultunal meeeinet wes eon cemete eiee rie 30 zs as + 14 10 * 
None \oriculguralemst see mererraeterat 1,265 20 91 352 514 182 106 

HAUT NERS Oe ti 8) ec 5,581 113 421 1,592 2,036 960 459 
Had Orviearsients seu weiss icy cetacean 521 14 41 188 166 83 29 
DARN CALS Mamraucre tes eycusieeercyao ers oPepatra suelers TANRL 19 55 235 239 122 47 
ao A NT OATS harcrevasece yp ieleiat's itvlorets nas foto 6 2,612 52 190 734 961 450 225 
A= HA RVCALS Seer rica txceclbe e560 1,518 26 116 385 585 266 140 
HOR eCaALStandOVerwccmener erect = eciek 213 38 19 50 85 39 18 

Persons with Jobs 

PANIES Ger LUISEOT OUD) Sireieveesa eualeta erosive oio.cove-sker 5,419 110 402 1,532 1,993 935 447 
Nis es ee Steep seiarva cn, hove ttheteustaiarana ocoiatens 4,149 90 311 1,188 1,471 TAT 342 
TINSraaH SER, 6 Ven etek 6 center emia es 1270 20 91 344 522 188 105 
ANGaatcath aincenl, res era dae 6 aoe demise 728 “ 44 149 Bile 292 26 
INGA oriculuunalen ae eeere ac rtrie 4,691 108 35 1,383 1,778 643 421 

PA AGIMVOL COTS), Soy nya teccrsen ys Aste Soe /are wie rouse s 4,251 86 314 1257 1,645 571 378 
TMS oo ecce crerche tec eESRCT ork Ce Ine 3,086 68 234 933 1,164 405 282 
emia esMe incre socket ees 1,165 18 80 324 481 166 96 

Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 

\Bonilih, SYS@eeT 5 a= re een en chee erence mei ae? 162 ne 19 60 43 25 12 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

SGI EXCS EMEP PIA tie. fo Nelssailate: soto canal tveveietens 5,021 142 450 1,405 1,629 938 457 
Walesa re met comic nat anes 992 39 98 239 305 205 106 
WOT ACG mmr Morn Fp) Wet cowt oe woe ert Oe 4,029 108 352 1,166 1,324 733 351 

















* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 







































































Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
Nov. 19, 1955 Oct. 22, 1955 Nov. 20, 1954 
Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time Total Full-Time Total Full-Time 
Work(!) Work() Work() 
FEetale LOGikcin ed OlwOr kee setae me metic alee tees 177 166 154 143 233 224 
Without JODSss.eocee aetade ares eee 162 153 142 132 215 206 
Underd mmonthi. on ere eeerr ene 66 — 61 — 75 = 
1S months vows cee ne aes 65 — 50 ~- 83 — 
Ae ORION GAS 7), koraci eon oe eee 13 — 14 _- 29 — 
(= l2MOnbhiSes aan ger eee oe eee 11 — 10 — 18 = 
1S3—1TSimonthstes) nck can eee eee Zz — Hy —_ -= 
19——andovers. .aaracnie nn eee = — * ~- = 
Ahoy gl cle (AR ae eh amt Meee Mia ackoliunon dicot 15 13 12 11 18 18 
1-—JAshoursi ee et ee eee 4 a 2 = * 
1ib=-3A OUTS tat eee eee eee 10 10 ~ 13 13 
() To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘‘Total’’ column., 
* Less than 10,000. 
B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Utilities, 
Agricul- Transport- |» Finance, 
ture, ation, Services, Supple- 
—- Forestry, Manu- Construc- | Communi-| (including | ™entary Total 
Fishing, facturing tion cation, Govern- Labour 
Trapping, Storage, ment) Income 
Mining Trade 
*1949—A verage............ 49 214 47 169 147 BAL 647 
1950—Average............ 55 231 47 180 156 24 693 
1951—Average............ 72 272 52 208 178 28 810 
1952—Average............ 76 303 63 233 199 32 906 
1958—A.verage..........-- 72 329 70 252 218 35 976 
1954—Average...........- 72 323 68 261 239 36 999 
1954—October.............. 84 323 83 269 249 36 1,044 
November........... 81 321 77 269 253 36 1,037 
Decemberseqe eee 78 825 71 269 mush) 36 1,032 
hye w Enis ogoocunedn «: 71 318 60 257 250 35 991 
Bebrusryanen. nee 68 327 57 257 252 35 996 
Manchin we aaa renee 59 330 56 259 257 36 997 
April: Seer 59 336 63 266 253 36 1,013 
Mieisjn Fe. Beige 69 340 72 Bile 258 if 1,049 
Hitvistemus ses 5 artic ee, iG 346 86 279 265 38 1,091 
Julye : Ae oe ee 80 346 86 283 260 38 1,093 
AURUStR at ei erie 81 353 92 282 261 39 1,108 
peptemberpeeee eee 81 355 93* 285 273 39 19126" 
Wctoberscriann sneer 82 358 99 289 271 40 1,139 


* Revised. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At November 1, en ers 
= ; : E : S—At ap s 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,674,487. i col 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100). 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


















































Source: Employment and Payrolls (D.B.S.) 
Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 

Year and Month aeeses ——| Average |_——— = 225 Average 

ts Weekly Weekly 

,. |Aggregate| Average |y, ~~ Aggregate] Average |,,)\°°*'5 

es Weekly |Wages and ee Employ. Weel Wages aaa Wages and 

Payrolls | Salaries | “®'2™€s foe Payrolls | Salaries Salaries 

: ; 

MOEN ENVIR ERO a crn canes ores cee 95-7 80-7 84-2 36.19 97-2 80-4 82-6 36.34 
OAS — A -ViGTA MEI Heri sce scie ee - 99-7 93-2 93-2 40.06 100-1 92-6 92-5 40.67 
1949—Average.......0.....000. 100-0 100-0 100-0 42.96 100-0 100-0 100-0 43.97 
1950—Average................. 101-5 106-0 104-4 44.84 100-9 106-2 105-1 46.21 
OSI ESACC ern ve mes eine eer rena an, 108-8 125-6 115-5 49.61 108-0 126-1 116-6 51.25 
O52 — Average. ......s2.06.004. 111-6 140-3 126-0 54.13 109-3 139-7 127-6 56.11 
OSS ee ACViETA OL heal cuaeetnens 113-4 151-5 133-4 (ail) 113-3 152-4 134-2 59.01 
ODA eAVierHgOne es... ane 109-9 151-3 137-1 58.88 107-7 150-0 138-6 60.94 
LO Fre Ieee pee eRe oh ANE ee 109-4 128-0 117-4 50. 42 104-4 123-2 117-9 51.82 
fe aah Ry ss eck Shc, tea 107-4 132-7 123-8 53.19 105:3 132-6 125-9 55. 3 

Misir eel Pe aio cee: 107-6 134-7 125-6 53.95 106-5 135-0 126-7 00. 12 

EDT Lae or ee CUO 2 107-5 135°5 126-4 54,32 107-0 137-7 128-6 56.55 

Mayet IN Fae. alee tas: 107-2 135:2 126-5 Onno 107-3 138-1 128-6 56.55 

haves Pilbeam ce A 110-3 138-4 125-9 54.08 108-5 138-6 127-6 56.09 

ule A ee omnes &. 112-1 140-4 125-6 53.96 108-8 138-6 127-2 55.95 

AON eee eee Oe ee. 114-1 142-7 125-4 53.89 110-3 139-9 126-7 55.70 
CDC nme sta eeke. 115-2 145-8 127-0 54.55 112-8 144-7 128-2 56.35 

Oct elie See ee Ek: 116-4 148-9 128-3 55.12 114-2 148-3 129-8 57.09 

ING VS DR tik ere, dee. Aen deren 116-2 150-1 129-5 55.65 113-6 149-1 131-1 57.65 

TD) CC e URS os. cicteexte 116-1 151-3 130-6 oon Le 113-5 151-0 133-0 58.46 

ILO Saeed) CUI L eee totes sroveuscsicheeeeaor 113-0 141-6 125-3 53.81 111-4 139-1 124-9 54.92 
LEG lo eee Riese een hiers 110-3 145-6 132-0 56.72 111-9 149-7 133-8 58.82 

IM ce LE aso ccveereeratren « 110-0 147-0 133-6 57.40 112-7 151-9 134°8 59.25 

LAD Tsai leet den iat rte aep ec 110-0 146-7 133-4 SARE) 112-9 152-6 135-2 59.43 

Misty aie Ue ce Sed sone 110-9 148-2 133-9 57.52 ila ioe | 152-9 135-2 59.43 

Tine: Mlepween ey see ee 112-4 151-5 134-4 YATE) 113-4 154-0 135-2 59.43 

lira ya en er nrce poe ree: 114-9 154-5 134-0 Sieve 114-7 155-0 134:5 59.16 

AOS Se een oan nee 115-6 155-3 133-9 5. D2, 114-4 153-9 134-0 58.93 
ep tue eee ahah ee | 116-6 157-0 134-1 57.61 115-6 155-4 133-8 58.83 

Oct wali R eet San See, 116-9 158-7 135°3 58.11 115-2 157-1 135-8 59.69 
Loney Pll yk Mee ee 115-9 157-4 135:3 58.14 113-1 155-0 136-4 59.98 

ID Yeee Ble 5 | een aoe ke ae 114-1 154-9 135-3 58. 13 110-9 152-8 137-1 60.29 
NOs dle aod signtrnd to cane 109-9 145-3 131-7 56.56 108-0 143-7 182-5 58. 24 
HG) gan leer erate rye 107-0 146-2 136-1 58.47 108-3 150-0 137-8 60. 60 

Mapa lied Rete scot: 106-6 147-6 137-8 59.22 108-3 151-2 139-0 61.13 

EAT) LMP RAS hc Ccctses 105-6 145-7 137-5 59.06 107-9 150-8 139-2 61.19 

INIGNTZ Dsl be 2 e towel aaa oe 106-2 146-8 137-7 59.15 107-3 150-3 139-4 61.30 

LIT Melia ere ee ue Se 109-0 148-9 136-0 58.42 107-7 149-0 137-7 60.54 

ATU i cichenp ac etaeoctae 111-7 153-9 137°3 58.98 108-8 151-7 138-7 60.99 

Ae MeN Fee A eee 112-3 155-4 137-7 59.17 | 108-0 150-9 138-9 61.07 
DED Uae ween hee. 112-9 155-5 137-2 58.93 108-3 150-8 138-4 60.87 

OC tM FI neo rctco 113-4 157-1 137-9 59.25 108-1 151-8 139-6 61.39 

IN Givaee Latenn OR Wein eee 112-5 157-2 139-2 59.78 106-3 150-5 140-8 61.89 
Decree, POR setts areas 112-1 156-2 138-7 59.59 105-4 149-7 141-2 62.07 
IGBE Sy ona koro boeoeme 109-1 149-3 136-1 58.49 103-2 143-5 138-3 60.80, 
ISL O clk va. Aa ee 105-8 148-8 140-0 60.15 103-6 148-2 142.2 62.53 

AV etre as Le Reeye ne ese ee cy chs 105-6 150-3 141-7 60.86 105-7 152-5 143-5 63.11 

pre ol PEP aaah. hoe 55s 105-7 150-0 141-2 60.68 106-5 154-2 143-9 63.28 

IN Tei alae tl Seer n titer Joe 0es 9. 107-4 163-1 141-9 60.96 107-3 156-6 145-1 63.81 

ANGI: Ae ae aA ORs are I or 158-8 141-4 60.76 109-3 158-9 144-5 63.54 

ithe" OW ate nao Fin pice ete 115-3 164-1 141-7 60. 87 111-6 161-5 143-9 63.28 

De ae dae eae 116-1 166-0 142-3 (iia ath} 111-4 161-0 143-7 63.18 
SOD bate lepegeeeert storey sro: 118-3 169-0 142-2 Guat 114-0 164-9 143-8 63.24 

OCT R ne. cites caches 118-5 170-4 143-1 61.49 113-4 166-2 145-6 64.04 
INGO vomediee me teclin, Reiki 2 118-2 171-6 144-5 62.07 112-8 166-6 146-8 64.56 




















1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recre- 
ational service). 
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TABLE C-2._AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (D.B.S.) 
































Employment Average Weekly Wages and 
Index Numbers Salaries, in Dollars 
Area Se eal ere = ——— 
Nov. 1 Oct. 1 Nov. 1 Nov. 1 Oct. 1 Nov. 1 
1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 
(a) Provinces 
INewioundlantlone. cote so atieias aie os alee etstesaie terete 147-0 147-5 141-1 55.43 54.46 53.85 
Princevtic warcdelslamclee ne tree eateyetemictte cer iar? 129-9 124-2 121-5 44.56 44.60 44.08 
INOVATOCOLIAT time cess iisiete pcininiaats veneer tee erree 101-5 103-2 101-2 50.56 50.08 49.09 
New Brinsywic kanes eiticae ees tek cee lsietator 109-1 110-7 98-9 52.00 oo 50.85 
Quebec tre Wee Senie or ene c cei ceo is oe eet Siete nae 119-3 118-8 113-5 59.53 59.27 Sime 
COMERTIOT ees eee striate a othe ais ee cle) pareteree mcs Witte eine 117-0 117-1 110-8 64.66 64.20 62.22 
IM ANT tOWA centric tains, cea: cleus clay atten ae toate eR ste tete 109-2 109-7 107-9 59.16 58.60 57.50 
PaskatChe walls vrwere ae Waleiies ake eos Someta mete laats 123-9 123-9 123-9 58.78 58.62 57.71 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 139°5 142-7 133-6 64.67 62.27 62.21 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................ 118-7 120-4 110-3 67.58 66.35 65.05 
CANA Sica ety dais cis taken ees ne ee 118-2 118-5 112-5 62.07 61.49 59.78 
(b) Metropolitan Areas 
tt Jolin’s): & dates etesG comeciters calde etcmirerre =< meer eee 128-4 129-5 119-8 45.86 45.27 44.71 
Syvdneye ida. scree teas seth er cane oa ne eee 88-6 89-9 93-3 63.01 61.84 59.97 
15 CDG e acer meh re icc Oe CoE CMO oles onh as TAB a7. 115-4 113-4 49 29 48.75 47.47 
Aint, JOHNS pareteteure cree aecisieve sa eipies tosis oeisetee eens 97-8 98-3 97-2 48.00 47.48 46.92 
QUEDECS... As wh sbotre exe aR Cees ace eae Eee 112-4 112-9 114-0 52.16 52.48 49.25 
Sherbrooke. fst tenors. hee oh ole tae eee eee cave hee 106-4 105-6 104-0 52.44 52.52 50.25 
CL Hree Ri Versi. to ow stertatctare ars Seis eee oie See 110-2 110-4 106-1 58.96 58.82 54.94 
Drummondvillese iacitectem cee cece et see eek cee eee 78-0 77-2 72-6 54.46 53.64 53.03 
Montreal © wicbaticiisos.0ssdeveia estore cote cake ie Meenveeneree 117-6 117-3 110-7 60.95 60.47 58.15 
Ottawa Bulle eno et satis wean tiee ds aerate ce rete eee 117-1 117-8 112-8 57.45 Dledo 55.00 
PSterboroug hs Peso wise chen aceite cise eee ee eee eee 96-4 99-0 94-4 65.87 64.69 62008 
Osh awe eect oe ccs ora ake Caters ae sok Geese eee aes Remenerateas 79-4 85-2 130-9 67.53 64.35 69.63 
Niagara: Halls’: W.0 6 uls.sls on anaes ree on eens 129-9 143-5 129-5 67.33 63.99 65.81 
St: Catharines. ,..0). ck faa y see dee see ei eee ee 104-7 106-3 11s 72.56 72.38 69.36 
PE OPONTO ws caktstacie taeiehe tee eR een ere 124-8 124-2 120-7 65.44 65348 63.26 
ELamorl ton as figs vce cle ctistic ec cate te ree Tee ae eee 110-8 111-7 103-8 67.44 66.73 63.98 
Brantford: sar + seatroee cate os oe or nee er eee 87-4 87-4 82-1 60.13 60.37 59.39 
Galltis acs e's eaten ci earsts crete ele rn oE ieee me ect Rieter 103-8 101-5 96-4 57.08 56.66 55.14 
Kitchener. ononoecacs ooh acc eee ee eee eens 110-6 109-7 103-9 60.48 60.86 57.56 
Sudbury... scftersicn 6b olan ees ener EeEEEeee 133-2 132-9 133-1 76.93 77.26 ome 
Lond miss ic. basen e vie stsca tare ois a tae ie Bee are 113-6 114-0 113 59.18 58.86 57.68 
SAINI SS close Bak qe eens tea eas eee ent chee Cee 131-1 126-8 114-5 7510 (onl 74.16 
Windsor. 2. fae cseh lbenno eh OR ee ee Ere 109-3 105-6 74-6 70.23 73.10 69.56 
Sault: Ste: Marnier occ). i wut. ainaaiee eke eae eee 121-0 120°3 94-8 71.70 ta. te 67.15 
Hits, William—PtrArthurt ss: nrcmcer rome ccm ee. 112-5 112-9 108-5 64.27 62.90 61.04 
Winhipeg.. .: scious ceeds Cae ee eee cer eerie 108-3 107-6 106-1 56.55 ue 54.78 
FREDINIA:; 516s Stevan oe entaks one oe CR Oe Ee enn 118-8 118-7 121-3 56.62 56.07 54.54 
Maskatoon. ve seuy selec sv cctae st scateats Pec e Eerie 124-8 124-6 123-1 55.82 54.11 54.67 
EIGMONtON? sPcterh cbiowentsnes acts a eee oe eee 165-1 165-5 155-2 61.11 59.75 59.69 
Calgary 2252 bas ete waicsteaic cc eiose Renee eer 147-4 147-0 137-8 60.93 59.76 59.83 
VANCOuUVEr 2h Goce wis ae fea ceioe on nee tes eee ee one 111-0 111-9 105-0 64.98 64.87 62.02 
Victorians )s2 Nas eiswcls ashes deeoniek: eer Cee seer ener 119-4 121-0 113-0 60.49 60.34 59.20 
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TABLE C-3.—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, (D.B.S.) 

















: = Average Weekly Wages and 
Employment Index Numbers Salaries. in Dollara 






































Industry —----- 
Novy. 1 Oct. 1 Nov. 1 Novel | Oct. 1 Nov. 
1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954. 

WVATIRATE SAR rere certs Eee MRT ayo slaying Salonen ete 116-5 116-5 112-9 75.74 73.99 72.56 

PVG GA print Deere ened erotic wets reve etestelaire +. ersiers 119-8 119-4 115-3 78.34 76.87 1092 
ohms WG CORA SC Otc lie BOE Amarone ces on wee 79-8 80-6 82-6 69.65 68.44 68.87 
OLLI ORS ND MaRS Goll ce ay tes on ee 157-1 155-5 145-8°| 82.46 80.95 79.65 

LENGE oy welt cacrls Sas ccleaner Aine aenATh, A Oa rae 103-5 103-4 102-5 74.50 71.56 69.44 
CCAR Ree eed. eich vicmatcomins Geren ene acters 68-3 68-0 75-6 64.13 61.21 60.66 
POEUN, PSUS LEG oy nelly 2'a)s gods 6's ie a! siaiaia lesan derPsi« 218-8 220-0 191-8 85.15 82.07 80.90 

INGA TONYS EY he Jai Wad Soe mend cae pr Gon tea oncao oreo 141-9 144-4 133-8 68.54 68.53 66.90 

Manufacturing...... SP er tn ene SNM ae rates en de csc te iuis 112-8 113-4 106-3 64.56 64.04 61.89 

F b SO nor ne ae 113-9 119-3 113-2 55.93 54.41 53.79 
read eR ue Sah 122-4 121-1 117-2 66.74 65.66 64.73 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables..... 132-8 178-7 138-5 42.15 41.73 39.70 
Grampnllipnod uctsreeame ener eo deiner 105-8 107-3 108-6 62.92 62.62 59.49 
Bread and other bakery products............... 108-9 109-0 104-4 53.98 53.88 52.41 
IBISCUIGS tant (CLACKErSa Atm oe oon eloeieteieie’ <i terete es. 2 97-4 99-7 99-0 47. 89 49.20 46 16 
DistiMledsanc as io lleiorse neice sieleieie cietcerstecrale > 113-7 109-2 110-5 70.67 rill al 68.02 

Tobacco and tobacco products............s+-+-+-- 81-4 78-7 77-4 61.63 64.30 61.11 

uboer products mer tem eaiian i cotter natn rn erate o> 115-8 115-3 104-6 66.99 66.06 62.63 

MeaGher productonmrier eit sermon ace charac ei scaecner ae 88-4 88-6 84-1 14 62 44.91 41.38 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)..............--- 90-0 91-0 85-8 42 03 12.80 38 57 

Textile products (except clothing)................. : 7-9 87 a, 81-7 52.93 52.94 51 41 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............ 88-5 88:3 81 2 50.54 51.26 48 79 
NWWoollen¥spodsen eater: mente screens os bas ram she 75-0 74-3 7 “1 50.80 50.72 49 29 
Dyabne ble tex tlesrallCisil Kapyajesiees qnetncleeans «<5 88-7 37 +3 oe 58 68 57.96 a - 

Groubingmcbexuileran clan) aererreterrs ettee ale elisa 95-0 95-3 92-2 42.50 42.09 
isnistclothinake acts eeoais aoan scree See sccmLeee 5 98-6 99-5 95-2 4\ 73 40.88 40 48 
Women srelot ingen. accra repair aseecten ie eae 95-0 96-0 94-9 41 34 41.92 41.03 
TCU aes Bie ie ga Re hes ee ee, ae 84-7 84.2 79-9 44 02 43.86 44.00 

WiOOCIPrOdUCtSMMtEtreiien sleririsis siecle mmiila a4 wees 111-5 113-7 103-3 58.01 7.33 56.04 
SEiay Binal aalensumye canis, a ngey 7h som Aes ood o noe aoe 115-1 119-4 105-4 59.67 58. bs 58.23 
HUTTTLUTS eect ars oct eae DCR Oe OCC 110-2 108-6 105-6 56.58 B60 e a 
Otherswood productes susan ascencea ces cess este. 97-4 97-1 89-8 52 10 52.24 49 i 

BAD EMADLOC UC LS Me mean eran certs tierra aica sci =.0 121-6 123-5 116-0 76 68 75.61 - 
JEtilhoyenyel ont oemina ites oaghuinae ob at coaanamemomee 123-8 126-4 119-4 82 24 80.88 us ie 
Opberspapemproductsmeerwes maee cee weiete sires shelo 116-3 116-4 107-8 62.05 61.63 : fe 

Printing, publishing and allied industries.......... 112-8 112-5 111-5 69.03 pies % - 

Hronkancdiusteclk producte es, memicatesises nance sees ecra: 107-0 106-7 94 + Ge - ie ie . ” 
Avriculturalnmplementeimnit. cacecse esac «a. 59-6 61-7 45- ee Pore Le 
Habricabed anc struicuuralsteel men emesis ao. 132-4 130-8 ae a He He i 
Hardware and tools..... Sole nano it art 106-9 105-5 hae eis ee ie 
Heating and cooking appliances................. 104-8 104°3 99 ee ee 4 
Tenoyn (CRYST RMAs oN Eocene: Ger ote emer aC eee eae 103-4 101-5 84-5 74.34 (Ee 
(Miaichitne try eran oan mene ie sey ayscors eclgaetaliieve 4: arerekens 112-8 111-3 103-8 71 03 70.54 us a 
IriMAar yeIC Oneal Cs bOC! seemat steers tebe s sures nies ee 14-9 114-9 eae c ee ee ot 
MEETS Fala FOCUCES sc ticeiiteiete sincisere ates css exe. 112-7 114-3 ae J ot z Nee ee 

siransporsatiomed Wipmientac cede cdescas ce. 124-7 122-6 3 6 i ae et 
ANE Craht ana parusm erecta cit ite tes sare nie r ee <c 321-6 317-3 341-1 7 0 ara 
MGLOT Viel Clesmean ty sence ccilih Staaten ae < 107-6 104-4 68-4 76.48 Bo s iY 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories............. 92-7 91-9 a ce a sage a - 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment........... 85-3 84-2 ee ‘2 gue % a 
SHipbuildingranderepainin ge aeyaea. ee tells) = 1307 ri ae ee eee erat 

Non=terroussmetal productss...ceceever cee senes a= 129-2 12) : a etn ae ee 
i Mivtacliiatiiany foiROYS WSSlin oo 5 05 06 CORED DUE a OOwInen 129-5 132-0 an . us Sa 4) Y 
Brass and copper products...............2++++-- 110-1 nats ae ree ie Ben 
Smelting and refining....... RU es See ee ee 153-6 ee et fe e ee ey 

Electrical apparatus and supplies.................- 143 8 : fae ie ee oe a ne 

Non-metallic mineral products.............+++++-- 133-4 131- oe ee Bey ae 
Gla yepro ducts imines ene sorte ets tetera ice oo eee: 114-8 115-7 ee cae et aay 
Classand) class products, ausseactee wees tion ee 128-8 ee ie ek ae ane, 

Products of petroleum and coal....................- 128-7 Cae ee rp a ae Aes 

Eeemical productsisss «bl. 2+ ae0.dcdes. Shae ieee <8 124-0 ae ea aa a en 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.... .. 112-2 a me Bae Lane gee 
Acids, alkalis and salts......:.... ic otaiseniee ss 126-8 ie ¥ noe poise oe a 

Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............ 108-9 106- - 

MTR R EERICULOED rte yale Set cielcie. sists Heis.de 55,0 (534 se Ris oo 134-8 138-2 124 ‘ - . ‘ v . a 

SIM SLATS ETC LUNES epoaane a/oicia siete eiaters vcieicfalwieiee - = 136-6 138-9 125 ee poet A 
din pak eer Meh ese venice cies 140-1 141-5 122-2 6 6 64.78 
Engineering work....... BN oa eh Sule fc = 121-6 127-7 Biz : 5 a oye 2 . 

Highways, bridges and streets..............-+--:- 132-0 137-1 122 7 : 

SSCEVICCH ACM anos Se omen ts noses Addarntne Seraee 117-8 119-6 112-0 ee med fo : 
Hotels and restaurants.............csssseeeeeeeess 112-0 ne ; i : aoa ey ane 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants...............-. 106-7 : 

RAIS LTISLCOMIPOSILE: «se tices once as oeecwisie verses 118-2 118-5 112-5 62.07 61.49 59.78 





Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-i to C=3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4. HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 




















Average Hours Worked Average aobeeiere 
a “Nov.1, | Oct. 1, | Nov. 1, | Noy. 1,) Oct. 1, | Nov. 1, 

1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 
Newioun dl AnGiaeee cmiceter rer sete cicte arn tee are: 40-9 40-3 41-8 137-0 134-7 | 139-2 
INOVARSCOLLAM ane seit’. Gro terca cess tere ation suchemnemmenet: 41-0 40-7 40-8 127-9 127-6 | 121-1 
ING Bh AU Melson 4 Sremadmoh oaramar somoe uo Temnachecs c 42-2 42.2 42-3 129-7 129-3 125-1 
CME DEC EPR ent Geir aie sk esgan i iteeaw an mms ee ree 43-2 42-9 42-3 131-3 130-8 126-6 
OWENS Oba sca an ee COBO Erie oe rid acoraan gtane 41-3 41-5 41-0 152-4 151-7 147-5 
WE Tat a) oF Mme chon, ARIMIR Slevte se feb RCN aoa Scie Ree am arr SE 40-9 40-4 41-1 138-3 138-4 134-6 
SaskateMe ware deca echt a teeaeeee moter «cerita 40-9 39-5 40-8 153-6 153-0 147-2 
Allbentay (2) scene cavcicke cietenlas ag scale titep etic. ote exaeneeryE 41-0 39-0 41-3 151-7 150-7 147-4 
British: @olumibrane(2) oases eater elves eee rate 38-4 88-3 38-8 175-6 174-7 169-7 

















(1) Includes Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 
Nore:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (D.B.S.) 


TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 











= 


Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 



































Average Avera A 
: ge | Average : 

Period Rene Hourly | Weekly | Average |Consumer ei 

pox Week Earnings | Earnings | Weekly Price Wookl : 

Earnings Index Wanita 

cts. $ | 

MonthlycAverse eal 940 ora sc cece eee etter ee eet 42-3 98-6 41.71 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Monthly Atverss el 950 ssa quinn: Ae eee rere 42-3 103-6 43 .82 105-1 102-9 | 102-1 
iMontGhily Avert ces 9.5 gees aera ene eee 41-8 116-8 48.82 117-0 113-7 | 102-9 
Monthly :Averace lo 52.0 ec. nan eee oem ee 41-5 129-2 53 .62 128-6 116-5 110-4 
Monthily vAcveracenl9 53) 2.eenaeaaiis eee earner ene 41-3 135-8 56.09 | 134-5 115-5 | 116-5 
Monthly cA versgenl! 9545) ees merneh eee ae eer: 40-6 140-8 | 57.16 | 137-0 116-2 | 117-9 

| 
Week Preceding: 

October Le GO 4.4 2 Mew. es ats eRe PEN eee 41-3 139-7 Si Seb 138-3 | 116-8 {18-4 
INoverl ber sl Pil 54 cme neck Cote eatin errors 41-3 140-5 58.03 139-1 116-8 119-1 
Decem bers) 954.7 einen kon bat ae ee eee 41-2 141-2 58.17 139-5 116-6 119-6 
January i aaa os oR ROSA CES hoo et ras Geero cr re 41-1* 142-8 58 .69* 140-7 116-4 120-9 

I eDruarys | WLapl ooo meee: Ree Ae ee eee 41-0 142-7 58.51 140-3 116-3 120-6 
March WE LO DS erry ie sc eae eee eee a eee ee 41-2 143-5 59.12 141-7 116-0 122-2 
April I VPorge US Ya eee sh eens Aer he ReROe Bolakin on! 41-1 144-3 Boeck 142-2 116-1 122-5 ~ 
May ta 1505 Teed cae econ’ oh PEs OHO CaO celtnonte of 41-2 145-4 59.90 143-6 116-4 123-4 
June Ley LOD 5: reese. cc Rae ranean eee 41-0 145-5 59-66 143-0 115-9 123-4 
July De ODO ee er acon shore reece ae ree 40-9 145-0 59.3 142.2 116-0 122-6 
August SNe LYRE trp a okens rng tet: Rei E Reh aoa Be 40-8 145-1 59.20 141-9 116-4 121-9 
Septemibercel\, 1055: shee)... eee aa eee 41-2 143°8 59.25 142-1 116-8 121-7 
October OSD (Dee eersicn Pete ee eee 41-5 | 144-8 60.09 144-1 116-9 123-3 





Note: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
Weekly earnings index. (Average 1949=100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Departmenr of Labour. 


*Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1955 are 39-3 and $56.12. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Average Hours 








Average Hourly 





Average Weekly 








Earnings Wages 
Industry — Pe be Ak ea Geen, 
Nov.1,;Oct. 1] Nov.1| Nov.1|Oct. 1) Nov.1]Nov.1|Oct. 1) Nov. 

1955 | 1955 | 1954 | 1955 | 1955 | 1954 | 1955 | 1955 ie 

= no. no. no. cts. cts. cts. $ $ $ 
“EVES 2 bckot Rne eae OIA Oe AnEIN Seca ae Coane ee 44-4) 43-6) 43-8] 168-5] 161-9} 158-4] 72.59] 70.59! 69.38 
PVs Gey BT IN UT Oe Meee PAT cvs MIS enarsh iti one es: sreie soecene se acele 45-0} 44-4) 45-0) 168-4] 166-6] 162-8] 75.78] 73.97] 73.26 
(CHONG me wisiys ain Cae ee eeu EI Sire OCI TREO OI Ite 46-7} 46-0) 46-9) 140-4] 139-7] 138-3] 65.57] 64.26] 64.86 
@ pierre tal leper sheen 5 verte ef crercomblereineee ech cikare sales 44-1) 43-7) 43-9) 183-1) 181-1) 177-1] 80.75] 79.14| 77.75 
gi, RRS cb a a a ene ei 43-2} 41-2] 41-1) 157-9] 156-3] 154-2] 68.21] 64.40] 63.38 
COASI es rhe aS mete a aire eee 42-1] 40-3] 40-1] 150-4] 148-5] 148-4] 63.32] 59.851 59.51 
Oe Pdaa carn trace ete he oe ees 45-8] 43-3] 44-2] 174-7] 173-4] 169-9] 80.01] 75.08] 75.10 
Non-metal trois Okc AR Re tid cb Bie CART CRS TC ean cna Oe ena 44-5) 44-5) 44-5) 152-9] 152-0) 147-9] 68.04! 67.64! 65.82 
Gerba C CUT Omen cement tae poate oeteneas ore ureyareies ticionsle wis sieve slates 41-6} 41-5) 41-3) 145-3) 144-8] 140-5] 60.44] 60.09] 58.03 
OOC EAM CDS VETEA GCS. con deen eins <atoremite itis as cre a angie» 41-1) 40-6) 41-2} 124-3) 121-5} 119-4] 51.09] 49.33] 49.19 
IM IGEN OOYS WOU L evaenoentacons doaginoe coon enea aC OOtene 41-0) 40-2) 40-9) 155-1) 154-0} 149-8] 63.59] 61.91] 61.27 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables......... 38:1} 39-9) 38-1) 97-8; 95-1] 93-3] 37.26] 37.941 35.55 
Grainger lprodUCuseaeae ce cscs seerec ene ere eins) ore 5 ok 42-4) 42-7) 42-2) 141-1) 140-1] 136-2] 59.83] 59.82] 57.48 
Bread and other bakery products...................- 43-7; 48-8} 438-1} 111-9] 110-4] 107-9] 48.90] 48.36] 46 50 
Distilledvand mal tilaquoLrsere mace tas sales cere 40-5) 39-7} 40-7} 160-7} 163-1} 153-0] 65.08] 64.75! 62.27 
Mobacco andstobacco producten tide eset cones 40-5} 41-8) 40-5) 143-2! 146-5] 141-2] 58.00] 61.24] 57.19 
UIE DETANLOCUC TSMR ae mioremiter te te reotroricverttscicire © .sis-carateioes 42-6) 42-0] 41-1] 150-8] 150-3) 144-7) 64.24] 63.13] 59.47 
Wengen DROGCUCUSE eis cain ire tinier adie oes are 40-3] 41-1] 37-5) 103-2} 102-1] 100-8] 41.59] 41.96] 37.80 
Boots and shoes (except rubber).............+see000- 39-1) 40-6} 35-6} 99-4) 98-1] 97-4! 38.87] 39.83] 34.67 
Textile products (except clothing)..................:-: 43-2) 48-38) 42-8] 112-1] 112-1] 110-6] 48.43] 48.54] 47.34 
Cotton yarn and board woven goods................ 41-8] 42-4) 41-0} 112-2) 113-0} 112-0) 46.90} 47.91] 45.92 
Woollentsoodssers sctee hrc coke celta aaiaielahecele oe ert 43-7} 43-8! 43-5} 106-0) 105-7] 104-2) 46.32] 46.30] 45.33 
Shannen ucsanllesenyehenics | boagcachenaocudsHeeaoone 45-3} 45-1) 45-5} 117-6) 116-6] 115-4) 53.27] 52.59) 52.51 
Clothinou(cextiletand tur) peties sei eaece cas « seco ss 39-4) 38-8! 38-3] 97-6} 97-7] 98-3) 38.45) 37.91] 37.65 
WMengstclovlin aye tera netrr torre ook a core sess 39-0} 38-3) 37-3) 97-4) 96-9} 97-7] 37.99] 37.11) 36.44 
\ivermauenn (5 Gately, oan hs codon Hpoo doo deo Sbckand ae moomee 36-3} 36-2} 36-1] 101-1] 103-0] 101-6] 36.70} 37.29] 36.68 
TORRE YeYC ISia8., Sno ees coe OR ac IO ery ic, Acres are are ae ee 42-1} 41-6) 41-2) 96-7) 96-5} 98-0] 40.71] 40.14] 40.38 
EVV OOCDEOCUC USE enter Miron attire acre cncieice.c 42-7| 42-6] 42-5] 130-9} 129-9] 127-3} 55.89] 55.34] 54.10 
Ser Gye! jolenmine TMI 55040 qnoncweo deGusoumacoe GUE 41-8) ' 41-7) 41-8} 139-1) 137-4] 185-7] 58.14] 57.30] 56.72 
J COURT AT IRE Rn See Ate SEI OS AiG on EO ED On ee 44-7} 44-6) 43-9} 118-8] 118-5) 115-3) 53.10) 52.85) 50.62 
Other woodmproductsieme mrssrseriee ce acesec ceria sau 43-5} 43-8) 43-1] 113-3] 113-0] 108-6] 49.29] 49.49] 46.81 
AT CERDLOCUCHS ern mtverae aire tierce Moria ale nreem atcisiers aicis lens 43-0) 42-5) 42-7) 168-7] 168-3] 162-5} 72.54) 71.53) 69.39 
gt pan pAapelerrml se eerste as ceactnere esse ciereiele oieicte 43-0} 42-4) 43-0} 181-2) 180-7) 173-5) 77.92| 76.62) 74.61 
Oi Herspaperpno ducts mec eateries ie ce ciectets ar 43-1) 42-8) 42-0} 132-5) 132-0} 128-5) 57.11] 56-50] 53.97 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.............. 40-5} 40-4! 40-4) 175-0] 173-9] 166-5} 70.88) 70.26] 67.27 
BinOnwAn GIsteell proulucus meme neterae cl leaccis ot > sie eres cre 42-3} 42-4! 41-3} 166-2} 166-0) 158-0} 70.30] 70.38] 65.25 
PNericulburalmdinpleMMmenusseimieceiassteseirrse es + ccceisleal: 39-7| 38-6) 39-7] 168-3! 166-8} 158-2) 66.82] 64.38] 62.81 
Habricaredsand structural steel.,...o+ss+cesc+ses+s +s 40-6] 41-7) 42-1) 167-1] 167-3] 167-9] 67.84] 69.76] 70.69 
Fardaarevancd tools semen tes meyanteeristera rice corr ove 43-1] 42-5) 42-2) 149-3) 149-9] 146-3] 64.35] 63.71] 61.74 
Heating and cooking appliances...................-- 43-8) 48-0) 42-5) 142-6) 142-7) 142-8) 62.46] 61.36] 60.69 
Jian CES UINE se stee o6 ab ad COU bc ARGOS DOA can Ieee eae 44-5} 44-5} 42-3) 164-6) 163-6) 154-5} 73.25] 72.80] 65.35 
NS ChineryvaManilacvurime@ cen —\\ereeiecie rss eeeie + + <c 42-9} 42-8) 41-6] 160-1] 158-8} 152-3] 68.68) 67.97] 63.36 
LEGAL VMCOnV ANC SECS Goer trees cPocisbsists aries sis « 41-3} 41-5) 39-9] 186-5} 186-2) 173-3) 77.02) 77.27| 69.15 
Sheetumetall productsan. cman scineice ei ccrs.c 6 va scis sees 41-9] 42-6) 40-9] 157-0) 157-8) 153-8] 65.78] 67.22) 62.90 
Una spPOLLALION EQUIpMen be apiece eacie sis ae et eee < - 39-8} 40-8! 41-1] 166-9) 167-4] 162-5} 66.43} 68.30) 66.79 
PNINCrADLIATLC EDA LS pene eerarmrere ci ners ice eke Gicvexteve 42-0} 41-7) 41-2! 173-9) 174-1] 170-0) 73.04] 72.60) 70.04 
iWiototTmuclic leg perenne tani sen acim cinmate Se traeiare + « 37-6| 41-7| 41-7] 180-1] 183-6] 174-0} 67.72] 76.56) 72.56 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories................- 40-9} 41-0} 40-8} 161-5} 162-6] 166-4} 66.05) 66.67) 67.89 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............... 37-9} 39-2] 40-0] 160-4! 159-8] 159-4) 60.79] 62.64] 63.76 
Mp wil Gangranclavep aici Lea wieeeiterise ee cies elie «ee 41-4) 40-4) 42-4] 161-5) 159-4) 151-4) 66.86] 64.40) 64.19 
BINOn-TerrOls MebAL PrOGUCtSs cece ee cee esaciec cee oes 41-8] 41-4} 41-6} 168-4] 168-7) 161-1) 70.39} 69.84) 67.02 
ANiitisnrinminay jorfoYe MNOS, cos td oo seo oo ep OC UO On OREO aene 42-4} 41-7] 41-4) 146-5) 146-6] 146-4/ 62.12) 61.13] 60.61 
rassancecoppe rm prod Cusmmreetiyaryi termi eters cere se 43-1) 42-5} 42-4] 157-2) 157-0} 151-3) 67.75) 66.73] 64.15 
SMmelpimoeancleve tir peer eet ere err ieiais «aus 41-2) 41-0} 41-4] 183-0) 183-5] 173-7] 75.40} 75.24) 71.91 
*Hlectrical apparatus and supplies...............0..0- 42-1} 41-4] 40-8) 150-0} 150-5) 148-7] 63.15] 62.31] 60.67 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment......... 41-6] 41-1) 40-4} 164-2) 164-6] 165-9) 68.31] 67.65) 67.02 
“Non-metallic mineral products................:+--+: 43-8] 43-9] 44-4] 147-6) 146-2} 143-0) 64.65) 64.18) 63.49 
Clay? (OGG Ss agian dos dha bbe on eco E a doUe Beers 45-0! 44-8! 44-6] 137-5) 136-6) 132-9) 61.88] 61.20) 59.27 
Glass and glass products................ eae ee 6 eee 43-1] 42-4| 43-3] 147-9) 144-8) 142-5) 63.74] 61 40) 61.70 
roducesion petroleum and COli... ace .accmscsicls 6 sce os 42-3] 41-0] 41-7] 200-4) 199-4] 192-3] 84.77} 81.75} 80.19 
(Claanini@all (pOGICU  asaodtend adoco040 boo ones UREO Doerr ac 41-6] 41-3} 41-7] 153-9] 153-0} 146-6) 64.02] 63.19} 61.13 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 42-1} 41-7} 41-5] 126-2} 125-4] 121-0} 53.13) 52.29} 50.22 
mcidawealkalisranc saltes ees see te ese access e aecernc 42-3| 41-6] 42-3] 176-2} 174-6] 167-7] 74.53] 72.63] 70.94 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.............. 42-4] 41-7] 41-9] 117-6) 117-9} 115-1] 49.86] 49.16) 48.23 
Daina key eqororo sees aa on oc Bee RO CIN cine OCR re 41-8] 41-9] 41-6} 156-9] 156-7] 151-6) 65.58) 65.66) 63.07 
NoneciIralleprOOUdSs ape nay citiacine cory ae eaviertinciele's + 41-5] 41-2) 41-0} 133-4] 132-5) 129-6) 55,36) 54.59) 53.14 
PP OLS URUCUON Re Reet ene tims iii tie thate dsinosneise cd ene 41-5| 41-4) 41-6] 152-1] 150-5] 145-7) 63.12) 62.31) 60.61 
SOL cuinesran GIsbruCuuress. se amide aes cee es ceeicseee sc 41-0} 40-9} 41-6] 164-9] 162-9] 157-1) 67.61) 66.63) 65.35 
Highways, bridges and streets...............-.-se0.: 42-4] 42-5] 41-7] 125-3] 125-3} 122-4) 53.13) 58.25] 51.04 
Electric and motor transportation.................200085 44-7| 45-1] 45-0] 145-9] 146-7] 141-3] 65.22) 66.16) 63.59 
SOR Ce ae eR Ee fo epee le Lg. ch Siacae sie weiss dba sree 40-4] 40-5] 40-7] 87-0] 86-1) 84-9) 35.15) 34.87| 34.55 
IG telshancinestaurantsire eeyote ot ciel aeeice cies «a siete 40-5}* 40-8] 41-0] 87-0} 85-8) 85-1) 35.24] 35.01) 34.89 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants..................+-- 41-2} 40-7| 40-9| 82-7] 82-5] 80-5) 34.07] 33.58] 32.92 
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* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 








i Unfilled Vacancies* Live Applications for Employment 
Mont —_—_——-—— _ | 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Date Nearest: 

i. Jsanuary Ibe WAS ewer ixeistin, tase ceo 7,971 9,748 17,719 218,769 55, 188 273,000 
January ih LOL ae. e eae ees 24, 402 9,968 34,370 173,186 53,691 226, 877 
January 141952) Oe eee 21,192 8,218 29,410 216, 839 73,400 290, 239 
January 1S 1ObS aan eee 12,051 12,148 24,194 254, 660 60,901 315, 561 
January 1 ey ee Ae Om coin cee 8,298 9,121 17,419 354, 965 84,306 439,271 
January Lae LObD eee eee 8, 420 7,776 16,196 371,959 93, 805 465, 764 
Mebrugrys olen) 90am eer 8,276 8,604 16,880 483 , 380 117,651 601,031 
March TP V955 a pakee tae a oeeerere 9,154 9,509 18,663 510,551 118,035 628, 586 
April 15 19D eater ae eee 10,611 11,506 oraz 505,472 114,572 620,044 
May 1s. LOSD MRA aca pe tyne eens 15, 508 14,655 30, 163 394,621 98,601 493 , 222 
June Le TODD hrs ten er ee eee 21,675 18,451 40,126 205, 630 76,273 281,903 
July Le OS Githc ae eee oe 18,741 17,392 36,133 152,711 77, 865 230,576 
August 1, S1O55). cere ae 18,363 16,665 35,028 1320710 72,674 205, 384 
Septem bere1s 1950. eer eae ee 26, 320 19,536 45, 856 121,945 63,738 185, 683 
October AP AUS) te a A, pics scta 28,794 18,225 47,019 Weve 63,545 181, 268 
November ls 19500 ane ene ene 24,268 14,665 38, 933 136, 620 69,715 206,335 
December 1491955) ene ere 26, 895 14,969 41,864 194,478 73, 852 268, 330 
January Las lL O56) Ge cae aeee eee 17,952 A Py 30,079 310, 652 84,475 395, 127 





*Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(@) Latest figures subject to revision. 





TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT NOVEMBER 
30, 1955 (1) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 








Change from 





























Industry — 
Mate Female Total October ] November 
31, 1955 | 30, 1954 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping............................ 391 95 486 | — 423) + 134 
CITRESUITE Pok 0 adote net re name CCA © OEIN TEINS Occ eke ec ee 8,552 1@ 8,562 | — G11! + 6,134 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.......................... 467 68 535) — Ww) + 176 
UGE BCs a Bl a iS AEC BREE SES CCST ITP eae 187 3 200 | — 62 ae 139 
HEU CL Sy yee RCPS ce aie ePageee Sistancte othe ockays es wa state's MiSs eiale a'als ali 21 232 | — 1]; + 5 
I On= Weta MINA IT Ore ee wces ase leapes cletesnloto ie ested s aiNicje ais sinless 21 5 200 oe 8} + 24 
Ouarryines Clavyrandi Sand Pits cmc. a.aiieds vie cleo aes sc Daley kate 3] —- 6 - 1 
UGS OC OUI OME eRe nenien Tee teeicitc cia oteeicite cies orescence 45 29 74) + 3 ft 9 
DVL a TE UNE A CERITANN Sue i yk Ue tee od Retr. arte: Sicbbolateilioe ge are wr cista 4,063 2,002 6,415 | — 927 + 2,547 
HeodstandeBeyveracest akin celmhte sma crises ws ltks Os sae « 234 129 363 | — 185 +- 118 
Hhobacco and slobacco eroGucts mem er neers oye 157 180 337 | + 324 -- 397 
LENT DD ELEDROG CUS yee weiter eae cher tcteities ae io tersicloac idic cra satis 48 22 70} + 1 _ 4] 
ToS EUIETe LET ROVG (NGHGH Db es. cihoek bona heh b> OG OCOR Ae ene 67 136 203 | — 74 oe 89 
Wextile eroducts (Except clotnine heen ass. carr. ccc sss sic, 83 127 210 | — 88 -|- 87 
Glochimen(textiule sm ciltim yee ctaea eackortole feleisterc e'lers «0 so. 6 171 999 1,170 | — 353 -|- 656 
Wis clmbenO clus mts tek epee dee ew tera PNR F ferayeiols uc wg ale oi dtaees' 319 50 369 | — 147 + 104 
iPinnraie J ERRGC IOS o herd iho 9 ood Bcc ros Poo Oe ee tencs ee ene 112 51 163 | — 26 + 22 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries................ 170 122 292 | + 11 _ 156 
RVOMPANCH SOCEM TOC UCTS sete coat sitiltettie elec chen oie treecr.i ses 628 172 750 | — 186 a 458 
Pieanenorbaviony Lc UipEMeMn t vteas cere peter cio « siehorsie © ole cloves ois 1,101 94 1,195 | + 224 + 751 
Noen=Herrous! Metal Productse.o4.cm toedslie coo ass os peice 179 59 23 _ 78 + 157 
Hlectrical Apparatus and Supplies......................s. 452 90 542} — 13 oh 142 
iNou=vetallic MineraliProduetszea.cteer + .<0sleectecs 2o8s 71 29 100 | — 44} + 25 
ETOCuUCtHOl beLro eummangduG Galan. ques «civic ss sieieo sible > 3 5 37 | — 25 > ii 
etm Call MEO CUCHS ey Many yee ctor acim ternitiat avers. 5 lela seasons « 153 43 196 | — 39 + 3 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries..................- 86 94 180} — 105) + 96 
MOO EES OT ULCULOID Son eee ot eto cre hoe ee clee es sale aledetne 1,872 64 1,936 | — 1,482 + 551 
Generale ontractors erie ras aaerta Neto cies Stereeeisieve ee ersareies 1,299 Al 1,340 | — 1,002 -+ 366 
Specraimursd 61 COnvracvOrseamce aon aoctse 6.46 crie es cies ele 573 23 596 | — 48 + 185 
Transportation, Storage and Communication............. 670 266 936 | — 279 ao 372 
JENREV ITS) STOLEN AIO) UE Gest, uethia cds GG Rune OSC oO LUCIE ea cna ea 568 110 678 | — 190} + 406 
‘SRO ESTER SP ares ecg ae yeue an 8 Rants pee te oe ye 24 10 34] — 6] + 10 
(CHI e NCU AYODAS S mane oer 0 GOGH S BBE. Ce DEO OO CC UOD Cee cere 78 146 224 | — 3 — 44 
Baie UUlity Operathom cs oz sri cc htc gciowss ccctccseses 70 66 136| + 27| + 54 
‘UTD co saidte SIERO DE: 6 CDA MS Doe AEESSn oS Gen eee an Aas aes 2,166 3,048 5,214); — 197) + 1,670 
DTOles all comer tes Mere roids @ rary Ste Seeitin aloes em Crate cts c 6 605-0 tes 701 470 1,171 | — 208 + 395 
TRS = cre peal cis Get Scio IG AB cho Bhat Raat ee 1,465 2,578 4,043 | + 11 + 1,275 
f*nance, Insurance and Real Estate....................... 613 718 1,349 | + 89; + 466 
SCLVAICC WMT ad itans sates ar sce oe SOGOU STD OCDE HD ORC oe 8,409 8,415 16,824 | + 6,689 + 3,871 
Gonmmunibysor Public Services asses pede sieeese aaesccs sce 488 897 1,385} + 228) + 458 
Er OVCTMIMENL SCLVICC A. Mamaia eee «hoe ge merierosla sa aie 6 sieieieielss 6, 888 1,748 8,63 + 7,312 + 839 
FVECTEAHLONESCE VICE ak ate ce aieieas auicin fate MeAsicnave ce le) eowtecals 55 96 151 | — 74 ai 56 
IBBSINeSSs Der VICO Ms wernt ne Race oe ao recat eeeva he wees 524 306 30 | — 83 = 342 
BETS ON SEL VICE eer aera aine cei oreroi oka icicle ernie eA Okigaa ae cas 454 5,373 5,827; — 694; + 2,176 
GRANDELO TAR serine cece s fais oor wlelsleie- nia savers 245291 15,102 42,393 | + 2,862 | + 15,975 
(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3. 





UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT DECEMBER 1, 1955 (}) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 








L 















































| 
s : alk p Live Applications 
Unfilled Vacancies(?) for Employment 
Occupational Group Pe Rs cd eee jt = 
Male | Female | Total Male j{ Female | _ Total 
Professional and managerial workers..... 2,033 514 2,547 3,651 eye 4,825 
Glenical workers: 5 eee eee eee 6,913 4,630 11,548 10, 496 21,236 31etoe 
Stiles Workers 00,4... ee ee | 1,387 1, 860 3,247 4,155 8,357 12,512 
Personal and domestic service workers... 646 5,797 6, 443 22,928 14,908 37, 836 
b 

OLEH SOL-J0le!, cleans eo SERENA thane Memoree © Eta s DOU ee Seats 55 1,085 2 1,087 
AoniGuivuceran Gishin ose ee ean 37 11 390 2,305 219 2,524 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 13,705 1,381 15,086 83, 435 14,773 98, 208 

Food and kindred products (ine. 
tObaCEO) Rs Vane ac 42 ee 49 Ley | 64 1,062 376 1, 438 
Rextiles. clopmine evens. e eee 126 1,011 113% 2,716 9,378 12,094 
Lumber and wood products......... 8,540 6 8,546 88889 146 9,035 
Pulp, paper! ine, pnrintin2))), .. 4. eee = 45 7 52 755 568 ies 
Leather and leather products....... il 97 128 845 832 1.670% 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 9 1 10 282 28 310 
Mietaliwonreino: eenanee nn ee Rx oo Fo 923 28 951 8,054 (ae 8,766 
Rlectrical Seg eee ee 304 15 319 5 ts aley 505 1630 
Transportation equipment.......... AN We Reade ater 41 649 36 685 
Ninna 2270 et see ea teme es ee Sameer tee 2 AA RR Pb BS Cs Doi GOSS | NW eter 903 
Construchionn sae ree etre OO Gare ae aa sees 926 23, 187 3 23,190 
Transportation(excpet seamen)...... 836 20 856 NaS 82 15, 209 
Communications and public utility. . Sie Seen Ae ee 32 415 3 418 
iradeandsser vice jeer eee ee eee 169 130 299 2,649 1,349 3,998 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 1,308 44 imope 12,302 672 12,974 
HOreGMenie a hee ne hee eet 42 i 49 2,098 267 2,360 
Apprentices aes eae soc aem tee OE enocteh, ces Se 97 2,375 16 2,391 
tineslalled! workers anise aint iL vA 776 tis 66, 423 13,183 79,606 
Food anditobacctonse eee he eee 183 219 402 Pa Walla) 3,432 6,148 
Lumber and lumber products....... 197 6 203 1 ~ 8,737 290 9,027 
Metalwor icin cpap: sae ene 123 24 147 2,949 417 3,366 
CoOnsturucclon see eee ieee O2ZDME Sesser acter if . 625 32,958 6 32,964 
Other unskilled workers............ 649 OG 1,176 19,063 9,038 28,101 
GRAND TOTAL............. - 26,895 14, 969 41,864 194,478 73,852 268,330 





(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT DECEMBER 









































1, 1955 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 
SS 
Unfilled Vacancies (2) Live Applications 
Office (1) Previous | Previous (2) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Dec. Nov. Dec. Dec. Nov. Dee. 
1, 1955 38, 1955 2, 1954 1h alls} ¥s 8, 1955 2, 1954 

ING WOU LAM Ser eet cree rn. eee ee nics 302 171 287 6,505 3,851 6,745 
Worner Broo ets cists ey altars sie) is waiters witness 8 22 6 1,378 920 1,349 
GTA Aaa cay aoe sane Serra s eG cvs aeteeein fateh 1 3 1 597 369 509 
ne Vee ae en 293 146 280 4,530 2,562 4,887 
Prince Edward Island... .2...%. 20... -0----0+- 162 306 116 1,539 1,062 1,898 
@naATlOGLOvOW IN. <tc ee tecintn Mere ie oo oo ae Se reas 125 i 114 932 653 1,166 
UTM ErSiG Con amet encstie ee ce aie a eter are eek 37 227 De 607 409 739, 
TORS TOT EG aa ie Bs ey | FR el ca 1,078 1,331 1,515 12,611 11,008 14,346 
PREELOU SE ee a seinmiegt Matin pac te eae aes o2 14 26 507 397 509 
1 OOS ais Ger get OS Sebi Seer es SR 17 29 138 499 339 553 
ET stl ThA RN Aa eerie inte shies canes sists octet eeas 727 893 1,126 3,630 3,359 4,064 
Tha GNEE RSS a 8 Berend dog dne Se OSE CIC ne CITC CO Aneel eae een | 343 197 328 
Xeon aces Bem adessatos ale SoS GAD eS eee: oaee 54 97 70 889 575 923 
RIVCr DOO leet mist eter an re east arren ee os 89 121 37 175 128 306 
PASSA LONG 2 oie is Ri oie's ata tenth oarelehaoa Slap erly o.a:< 83 91 18 1,609 1, 604 2,678 
Spviny DUE, eres Mess ees eine cine sieicies ala titew ahae ¢ Bi lore rtie Gbsee 466 408 467 
SRIAGHIVENY Gon 8 6 Henao Doane Otc ieee See 24 lf 54 2,513 2,480 2,514 
AERO 75 cE ERROR OOD TE dD Din ee Renee oye ee 42 55 35 890 700 771 
BYVEITIOUG tern fete emen toric orci clehe the ceie sta 10 11 11 1,090 821 15230 
PNG UVPESEUITIS WACKGc he shrine vnc seis here soni since faetehiane scien 949 936 1,111 11,388 8,852 13,858 
BUMS Gee cece tee teerwiciate Aa ar nthe ae elie ose 18 6 1g! 967 524 1,190 
ani bellLommer teeter ocasrweske a oereres oles es 44 28 66 617 481 830 
VIM S COM ents ieee napieeine ac cieciee ets ean: 34 25 31 683 374 596 
Rec eLiGbOLmee sass citer iver: chan iatevcios Tecra arches ciate 152 364 529 692 503 855 
IM LUTON ced CRRA A SR heh Bers Ieee ne eae 49 21 10 Sif) 293 342 
UO CLOM Mee beste est meee tacpacyarcl Meitislcre sen aCe AS cos Se oho 395 305 239 2, 882 Aras 3,612 
INE WiCASUlCter neem Ree tonne itera mea eircanies ae 12 14 860 614 1215 
aImGel Olin aerate re elects certs ive wcities de teresa 189 138 173 2,690 2,675 3,050 
SE MOLCDMEI ere eit casera eae cis 4 cn twin ata 17 12 14 837 582 1,357 
(SUS CX MIs ny Sree ects See teits See eterna sce be rales tor eka oes 19 20 20 309 214 249 
WVOOUSTOC Kerr acciye «nave acti tees far Racer ore eu 31 5 4 478 280 562 
CPUC CC Heer. oo tayess ett misc Ginlea ais oe arene bese ore 14,815 16,536 5,621 73,939 60, 490 97,834 
INA ESOS Ae Geeta se Chae aS eee ne a 35 4] 23 262 198 413 
IBeGRUNSENOIS her Rr ea een aoa een ee 34 34 3 396 356 567 
J BVO aKa NWN teeeidacdas pon on dOmcO ne Occ ane eee 12 9 6 459 248 589 
(CONSENTS GI he eae nacht oe Oe ren Cee ee, ean 360 429 124 754 678 597 
(Clinger UES a i cee Chr Rr Rh ree nC ts Be a a ee 69 Deon to oes 279 209 609 
(CH ri@vane hr oa Wipperman |S en 147 215 227 851 599 920 
ID Yo VRS © Sea dean Ge Ae rR en ee 194 146 69 303 223 312 
iD inion h wilt. 5 aabee Apenooboeun oc emoruoetosan 48 44 16 1,175 936 1,625 
STULL ATT etre ie erection to ovis cite 68 81 8 719 560 920 
HOTESTVIll Omen eed ch fcc crepe teri aarc oe ace ix 630 700 By 214 144 244 

ELST Gaeta arcn sip) onte etre) taiiey sree Fe ate totekePats inter areca okevess 1 2 26 292 167 30 
(GieaTL ORY 9 calichy b Beige 3.5 Rea lo HACE Inia eee 23 14 el 1, 259 1,049 1, 488 
AEUiur | epee stage RRs vo axes cas NG Me recess rere sense bus 64 52 52 1,732 1, 207 2,126 
AOSHI Seo ob: EPR N DL GOERS Ca oO OIC One ee 237 197 154 1,593 UWS Pauls 1,729 
UOT CRUST tev cetera speee seis ow sala ate teens etenci ie cn eels sevice 64 56 73 952 797 1,181 
NACL Meer Nice oe pciete coir te fave cichete Stree haus Sars oes 24 28 2 395 248 380 

erp Visa ly ait apa mee evap tye ciate petne Seater e otet llth tans ss 1 2 354 226 53 
IL), WENCH Os Bid ae eet acta Fae OE Ae Ae ee eee 2,465 Pato P) 994 309 247 611 
G15 at ae esta eee cc Chad Wate a ters seatin vies sleraa 60 81 1,645 1, 289 2,476 
EGU SO WALLGsmeaeyett ticie Screened eve tah 37 46 40 273 266 528 
IVES OCR ares PTS Cerne Chaves c eee hare cee: 12 20) al ees a8; » 307 DOD Wie, re 
WM eyeing False Bae Speed ean sean 2) gt iene at le naar 53 68 5 175 104 320 
WIERD «cee REGO at SECS TNS e CREO Se Se an 100 294 3 464 235 592 
MINT TO. a en eek he EEN en ee RY nee et ee a 13 16 16 535 342 608 
Wionit= Went er en: yea Scale tte sacey cae eee cle tie s 8 8 14 257 188 363 
IN Were eats Waray. om hs cee nee Cie aR Inne oe 27 41 15 593 478 778 
IMIQ RAEN Gia etn ne Gee AA Ea ee 4,400 5,176 2,019 28, 081 24, 259 40, 472 
NIG IRa tela anone en 3 o60 bo be be aehnno oe ne eae 16 96 12 475 321 637 
JPYe rats: AUTRE GY6 eas avons pce RAEN cs oe Ren ee: be, eee 438 525 5 310 173 4\1 
USD Cowrd cmt eran oteacds wired oe owas 665 798 335 7,808 6, 827 8,445 
STAN OUS ale peers Se ePM ce) ers ete eels ee a heer iavie ce Sas 1, 459 1,691 17 875 405 1,168 
RNiystenorcluy lous mene nas iecsbs tes constele ee aat asso 3 32 2¢ 11 1, 058 510 1,299 
IRioleieraieul ot 365 6 Goan an a AES Ros Stee rie 147 115 94 230 173 303 
OTR ee siete heres ep nme eee ea St. Be. 453 367 68 953 775 1,189 
tee NcaLoemere et eee eee Me hg et Ooo a 82 20 13 Sys: 305 540 
StocAnnecderpellevuessnn aa eo hn an eee 41 99 21 525 352 742 
De LUNNGresea tua es eichcbe ee onasts cichhoPetts trustees 39 36 36 813 643 1,016 
Spe COLES: Stak: Minnie eet aes cece atyvehces ac 212 282 281 784 685 903 
(Sicale Bygayoitel al Wepre cereus eeepc ANS 5 Mencken 88 16 50 1,097 821 1,416 
SUG ilo. hae ae Sc A OR Gr. ae ae EEE ne eee 88 92 42 955 926 1,114 
Bearers se cog P aid eo e ecoaches Ma Oe Sees vials, HS 32 40 16 900 625 1,046 
jshnalWoraterole, GPINILAER, actoamee een Re Reedy ie to oe eae Tel 133 15 933 761 794 
ICDUBLICGRE ane Ceara. 0 rer At Dae ltr Bee. 232 eo 18 464 225 454 
SHaVeigaboUate Nay DR ce tee Ne a eee Sagat ee ee 61 88 21 1, 884 1,589 2,115 
PINCH LOO Maney eek fete. feted croc cine eisice ee 299 187 138 2,260 2,046 hel ORY 
SLOTS cca A Mea eRe eos et oo 18 41 29 746 . 654 1,959 
BING ELON GMMIN GS ae see tee is ysnel ket loxsciclaosr ge ioscee False 28 30 107 768 647 812 
HU GISe Viva CLOSH. 6 Oe nicl a tetitiie neue eek oe es 769 833 96 2,460 2,085 3,693 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT DECEMBER 


1, 1955 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 








Unfilled Vacancies(2) 


Office (!) Previous | Previous 


Month Year 
Dec. Nov. Dee. 
1, 1955 3, 1955 2, 1954 





Quebec—Con. 


Valid’ Ore chaoui kte.cce oe ans OO Cn eee 285 328 69 
Valley field's: 2 hedadeoes dee Ree aero eee 42 53 31 
Victoriaville: 22 onda vrcte se See ener: 43 42 45 
Ontario: seed odk etuoaca 3 CORRE eee 12,398 11,677 8,935 
TATMPTIOP Abe dss ata ldss crereve eee nd Acton oe ae ole eee ees 69 28 19 
ATTIG&. |, caters, b adstediehs mite oe eA Eee 64 116 45 
Bellevilletcg. .oeisk Shes oe eee eee 18 13 30 
BraGebrid@e: ...osnce-o cee wae oe cataete ieee 72 42 39 
BY amp tos cies 0's 21h fe Ao cle eiebeen ion ermeareetee ne 36 53 if 
Brantfor dass. oeien sees eee ERE ae 71 [Be 32 
Broekyillec tn deewe eee see ee eC Eee 29 28 19 
Carleton Place: iack.cc tas ee eee ee 38 LB eyaet oer 
Chatham. Pork Soho ie tec on ate Re eee one toe ae 41 96 Shit 
Cobourg.) 2). Sons. cs oaaee teu steer ee a ere 7 10 5 
Colling wood'S.. taba sos isn een eee eee 35 8 3 
Cornwall sn. c20 0. Soba ve eee eee 137 164 83 
Fort, Briesccd ocsceetiodsine do hee oe nee eae 59 19 1 
Port, Frances a2 scees. 4 oe Meee ee 9 18 
Port: William .o.ccc<cee ee ee eee eee 239 391 72 
Galt. erie, Baek odcek See: Cee 68 88 42 
GAananOQuers ss <os..cee nccierctere eee neta eee eo 6 13 1 
Goderich cc. c.% Gcaeteet Oe Oe eae 20 26 16 
Guelphyes ch veicciak tout cee Oca en Eee 87 158 79 
Hamilton. cid ac cece son eee eee LEE 860 747 498 
Hawkesbury ndes2cec ces ot eke eee eee eee 8 41 21 
Ingersoll, 5s sivas. chee eg ses Moe Ane eet 17 28 234 
Kapuskasing..:: castes sa dab eee ee Dare CRE EEe 39 29 19 
(311s) 4: See ere ee erie Sey A Lomi A Sim Giyclaind 6 12 39 4 
Kingstonis;.. deo esiiis aon ath eee eee ee 109 146 133 
Kirkland Takes: 22... tcc ieee oe eee 106 96 14 
Kitchener’ éo<2 eocdane cee eer eee 115 130 : 81 
Det waabosl+4 ro) PMH Mn ane aOR rigs oA5 cubs one tn Seo 27 25 4 
Lim ds yissic ods a bald Hae Paes ole Ae ato tet ee eo 61 43 43 
Listowel. eitc.5 5. cases serceeea nen ene eee 20 12 15 
London's; aieac backseat eae eee oe eee 552 GBR 769 
Midlands): de tanec sin eee eee 5 13 6 
IN apanee, s4.2. ciecdiisie sexcece leis eter eae eee 3 6 3 
New Eoronto:: coe bas nenos bere eer eee 112 130 67 
Niagara (Halls. foci celee cis tenor ee eee eee 125 55 38 
North JBay.¥ aéoaceud oc Gece neon 28 68 20 
Oakvillesiinc sesuthe ds tan oe ee Eee eee 128 195 33 
Orillia ax. Peet: odes Roe ok Pee. 32 57 13 
Oshawais sca sn.osvesicass alebtee oats oc eo er 84 61 67 
Ottawa Sistas sod eee ee a Oe ne ee 1,939 1,503 1,674 
Owen Sound sicsa Ave aes eae ee a eee 40 49 26 
Parry Sound was cen ean one Pen eee 5 4 5 
Pembroke. is sfcsaceg telecaster eee nee 143 183 63 
Perth sere Soa ba ehe nen Oe eer 16 37 } 18 
Peterboroughiecs: aac ole en ee ee eee 100 65 34 
Picbomig snes od «3. tees cca ee eee ee 9 6 2 
Port Arthur iv: ic,3. sh cas oe ee eee 63 126 93 
Port'Colborne... temas ee ee eee 6 8 10 
Prescoptn cicadas etc ene eee eee 10 83 4] 
Retire wis cose cod teutcrg nse cee ie hie eee 7 14 16 
St. Catharines. 248 cese 0c eee eae ee eee 80 123 92 
St. Dhomass. kita, Joo eee Oe ee 354 80 403 
DAMNIA Maite. crue Se ee ea Cee ee ee eee 66 77 32 
SaultuSte Maries. ti ac. unk arene eee nee 147 146 42 
SM COSs Men cel hah ene rccree oe ee eee eee ee 19 25 33 
Sioux Lookout: fa.5 tn ee eee 30 8 10 
Smiths Walls. schist eh eee eee 19 11 7 
Stratiordi 7: 20.1.6 ann eee ee ee nen 16 45 20 
Sturgeon falls: Vee ee eee eee re ee 15 Gerace kc 
Sudburyseee cee bce See eee eee 174 122 156 
Timmins aici. ¢.. Ree CE ee ee 159 74 
Toronto... 5 aise tobe bec Ce a ae ee 4,142 4,287 2,597 
BE TON TOM As lei steisarateteee viscose Ree Pe ee a 32 32 se 
Walkerton. 2a2:). caactaina ne oe eee ee ee 26 40 aes! 
Wallaceburg annoteeen eer mee ae ee nee 11 20 4 
Welland: 3. csc hence eee ee 20 32 9 
Westonseg. see ccf eee eee ae eee ise, 256 221 
Win dsore oii. Fee ee ee 669 391 597 
Woodstock ach.c4crtestenrdon i: eee has ree 39 32 5 
Manitoba. sae. 23h: eee eee ee By 429 1,915 Rs» 853 
Brand One gaiciirs heen cca eee ene ee 194 144 4 
Dauphin sya See ce eas Cree ee ee eee ee 12 10 17 
Flin: Plone =. Cee teh eee eee eae ee ee 49 49 10 
PortaredayPrairicassee eae a ere ee ee 57 20 63 
The Pas icsido al wae tern ee ee ee ere 9 6 3 
Winnipeg's. O:iccaz athe orn eee eee Oe 3,108 1,681 2,636 
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Live Applications 


(1) 


165 


1,155 


102 
11,916 


Previous 
Month 
Novy. 

3, 1955 


Previous 
Year 


Dee. 
2, 1954 





TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT DECEMBER 
1, 1955 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 
TT (i I OE ((( _(_( _—_—_ eee 


Unfilled Vacancies(2) Live Applications 















































Office (1) Previous | Previous () Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Dec. Noy. Dec. Dec. Nov. Dee. 
1, 1955 8, 1955 2, 1954 1, 1955 8, 1955 2, 1954 
Ry AG ea LCHE WAT ecey etre cai ost eee sand olen oueelg 718 807 707 10,651 5,789 9,698 
TRIPE Nahe oc a Gis Saree orict Sean ORC ICI Cena arma 32 38 16 194 ial 210 
IN Ieoyossye) FEIN eae ers GR occa Rc ee ee 128 126 57 1,052 619 974 
INgoya ele Beng detente B® se ee a! Ge oS ees 39 28 61 751 358 766 
Peas} J Mllofaicuinn oe of prom oes aco cae im eee on ae ee 27 60 28 1,047 616 1,392 
Fes gin A gs aerate ce ape a ee 208 231 135 2,992 1,691 2,178 
SAS ICE VOOM RMI bic tene  aeee l ae s, dastane EAvaeneiets oh 136 117 285 2,465 1,384 2,379 
SURV, (CHUAN S aaae Sen Beas aor caper tan Ge iereiee 61 62h 68 517 221 392 
WATE Cp LL I ee aene eh Pee eae een oe noi meh oe eka vc sy airs, 26 33 35 283 132 252 
WGPLRHGTING. 5 deh ch cee mos che nO ee 61 58 22 15350 657 Abst 
GN TDYSSE ED, Gens endl Ie rn Ben AL SR oa 25834 2,749 1,619 15,716 9,307 15,170 
TEARS WEPITOVON RS cham coke Si ARO Re Choe 6 ain LES ENE Ot eee 44 51 14 290 232 ay! 
(CIE Aes. 6 Aids arte coo aration Jee Goren ne oe eee 1,369 868 743 5,136 3,487 4,826 
STE err eee wien ete aoe A omeanten © ct teanaBesave a ee 25 19 15 212 145 150 
USrelaanayanWoiaW's Sephora lack als Clo CRO MeRIE COLO ERS eee 996 1,361 682 6,746 3,634 6,671 
LEOR(O:. Bb. Whale td Db Be Oo att ce eee 61 64 25 263 139 245 
ILrSelotlomete Weaehaey 257 4 aulie Oltes Siecle Roce Iun Gel Tens eee nea 197 230 48 1,568 908 1,291 
INISCTCING MEL ALAN Nehiudtchich uae ees se oe hears sickens 80 89 55 874 479 1,016 
RECO) COT Mit It crekettic SAN eoretios ne hie they eugneiohonw 62 67 30 627 283 548 
Nellowlmite (Office closed). aseesacena- ssc sus. Figures Included % Figures Included 52 
with Edmonton with Edmonton 
APTCISHRECOLULIN Dla Ste cere tceeroaciens oaaceG as 5,179 2,505 3,844 41,754 23,473 43,291 
Ga MNIWACKS EERE eos Seno ee cece eu ols 37 42 29 1,586 639 983 
(COTATI eR Bit Gens Bn aS ee ee 22 15 13 1,201 301 796 
(CHRD oreo Oa SASS Soe 4 Gee Oe OS ai ee 16 38 11 344 170 §25 
IDYs Riasvorny (Giga ke Se ek an A oe ee 12 27 13 339 184 308 
I OAT RYCR NT IRE ahs Cachet Oe He Teac can OC ERE ee eee 34 50 21 OO 333 477 
Isaimaloyer asta oaos tid AE gon edna? Boner ee 128 84 39 549 321 614 
Sel vvay See eisai eee rene te ein cuev's sues 16 32 4 494 185 668 
TNGRHUR UH RS ce oily Mey aren Rte Rd a eee ee ee 165 BAA Oey pene: 114 i eee eee 
IU Lissteay nt (Oa estge, pyenci ar eeciiosetrok tan. lene et eka ane nee 20 19 NY 1,198 Sie 711 
INE BITETORANOY, © Cha icerad der eivelo Boraciae Die ere oe Rica 47 42 7 1575 588 917 
INIGIR OY. 44-50. 0 Se oe fade acto eedae See ea er Ee aeace 14 32 15 509 242 820 
ING Wa eS tminsternten ck). caves hictee ene avascra slew sues 129 126 104 4,689 3,066 4,680 
IER CIN EL Ge ie Weis ae OR a Gn CIC OP Oren eace eres 16 32 1 538 176 428 
NOGUPA IO ORM tema eNerne ceachiieriecineteeierscs ceo Garere ene & 32 24 11 1,371 314 516 
IPeuiKee (GROOSASe aaa No coo Gs On on hake CEE Deon 91 78 61 1, 230 787 2,311 
EAGINIGORENLLDEL Uso yaemarrcisteimvec, Wave cute coker Sn ahs.) oi eve oye 36 40 134 770 572 973 
TPTAUKERY HORN oc Su AA Gn BOO PEER 5 Oo Gace Re eae 9 5 2 151 80 150 
“PREV bes ae: aun Ge Grace eae eee Cee 3 39 15 432 297 612 
WRC Gin nd OS GE hs eG Oo Ge pe ee 3,993 aoe 3,133 19,001 12,086 22, 402 
WESTIN I cos 0 0 oreo POR ERD ORIEIS WALI ear Dee Cane 38 56 15 816 286 929 
ANETTA ee tetas Memeo Pi ncaa SS ayshe) + e¥e'aie 267 234 179 2,933 2,068 3,092 
\RIETIRSINONR Ras eran Beco ec reBae Bee On nee ere 27 28 20 357 287 379 
“COTEAI EY. ad oon aetdlnn CR IR FITO DING ree Ran toe 41,864 38,933 26,608 | 268,330 | 206,335 341,048 
IM Neues 1s Sok ences OS IA 2 het ape ee 26,895 24,268 16, 104 194,478 136, 620 255, 811 
TRENTIVELLOSE hee 8 oye Sie ee ae ON i Ae © Seen 14,969 14, 665 10,504 73, 852 69,715 85, 229 
(1) Preliminary subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
1950—1955 
eee a a en 
Atlantic uebec | Ontario | Prairie Pacific 
Year Total Male Female Heth ee Region | Region | Region 
TORO, ck OS eee eee 790,802 | 559,882 | 230,920 56,732 | 151,488 | 321,354 | 179,732 81,546 
ioe! PETA aie 5's ns Wiocaneenve 918, 238 655, 933 262,305 68, 895 223,979 332, 499 196,754 96, 111 
A DO Reet ere ie eieter ioe cieaucisisne.« as 980, 507 677,777 302, 730 84,640 251,744 320, 684 207, 569 115,870 
TERN GNE co Gus) ez baie s os 993,406 | 661,167 | 332,239 | ° 76,913 | 259,874 | 342,678 | 201,670 | 112,271 
HA PEN SENN IS.. Give cone A iressecaige ¢ 861,588 545, 452 316,136 67,893 209 , 394 277,417 175; 199 Ses 
HORA Ma ONIbNS))\o ms. oo cores 0 o1e 800, 192 505, 851 294, 341 62,319 197,409 255, 902 161, 867 122, 695 
BOODM MONS) sce. .0 s+ 884,501 595, 633 288, 868 62, 521 208, 648 317,951 163, 626 131,755 








cette Re Nace EDI RE iy IN EER ar a) ec Se ee ee oe 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—_PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS AND WEEKS 
BENEFIT PAID AND AMOUNT PAID, NOVEMBER 1955 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Province 


INewioundiland). 2 s--ecme see 
Prince Edward Island....... 


Total, Canada, Nov./55. 
Total, Canada, Oct./55.. 
Total, Canada, Nov./54. 








Estimated 
Average 
Per Week 
Receiving 
Benefit* (in 
thousands) 


He CO 
DW EWDODFDO Lt 
WO OrnI Wb O OrOorbo 


— 


118-0 
Halibo rt 
207 +27 





Number 
Com- 
mencing 
Benefit on 
Initial and 
Renewal 
Claims 


1,380 
307 
2,955 
2,773 
19,594 
17, 443 
4,197 
2,618 
3,702 
10,092 


65,061 
54,981 
110,736 








Dayst Paid, Weeks? Paid, Amount of 
Unemployment Prior to} Unemployment After Benefit 
October 2 October 1 Paid 
(Disability Days in Brackets) $ 
3,295 (11) 9,546 (357) 179, 666 
11 — 2,282 (67) 35,369 
886 (33) 29,194 (8, 124) 494,249 
239 a PAL (1,780) 364, 704 
5, 299 (286) 160,198 (28, 216) 2,648 168 
3,540 (203) 169,455 (22,375) 2,896,911 
126 —_— 29,629 (3,051 488, 987 
Wee (6) 15,898 (1,585) 263, 008 
356 — 21,555 (2,069) 360, 731 
1,053 (56) 54,942 (5,371) 929, 835 
14,982 (595) 514, 456 (62,995) 8,661,628 
944,389 (22, 831) 280, 834 (32, 296) 7,535,340 
4,512,055 COMPO Sash OR pod  ncovesudoc 14,020, 255 





* Based on the number of payment documents for the month. 
+ Week containing last day of the month. 
+ Under the old Act, payment was made on the basis of ‘‘days’’, whereas under the new scheme the basis is ‘‘weekly’’ 
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TABLE E-2.—CLAIMANTS HAVING AN UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE ”’LIVE 
FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, SEX AND 
PROVINCE, NOVEMBER 1955 








Province 
and Sex 


MALE 


cr 


ee ey 


Si 


IVs eee reterer 708 Weta 


$. #ifefcatcelie)-5/la\ce (eicel iui (bie 


Mise ter ates cn rae 








Total* 


219, 7864 
162, 252 


57,534 


5, 264 
4, 859 
405 


1,005 
798 
207 


11,547 
9,876 
1,671 


9,603 
7,728 
1,875 


64,152 
44,653 
19, 499 


64, 155 
43,546 
20, 609 


11,225 
8,067 
3,158 


8, 602 
7,063 
1,539 


12,870 
10, 432 
2,438 


31,363 
25, 230 
6,133 





*Disability cases included in totals: November 30, 1955: 








414 
361 
53 


3,746 
38,412 
334 


3,164 
2,710 
454 


22,925 
18,038 
4,887 


23,388 
17,766 
5, 622 


4,112 
3, 286 
826 


3,201 
2,879 
322 


6, 204 
5,505 
699 


14,198 
12,758 
1,440 




















Duration on the Register (weeks) 


26,057 
21,159 
4,898 























30, 1954: 2,768 (1,967 males and 801 females). 

+This total is comparable to former totals of ordinary, short-time and temporary lay-off 
Claimants are no longer designated as ‘‘short-time’”’ or ‘‘temporary lay-off’’, since the provision 
“allowable earnings’ is the same for all claimants, whether or not the employment is with 


employer. 






































22 eae Piss _ November 
SO re i 

3-4 5-8 9-12 13-16 | 17-20 “90 Total 
15,759 | 30,715 | 9,732 | 6,782 | 20,805 | 6,732 306, 609 
18,984 | 20,068 | 11,271 5,416 3,802 | 12,735 234,791 
6,775 | 10,179 | 6,444 | 4,073 | 2,850 | 7,570 71,818 
702 700 345 199 ill! 319 5, 445 
668 636 308 171 99 244 0, 178 
34 64 Sil 28 12 7 272 
itty Holl 78 30 38 92 1,279 
94 94 51 16 28 59 1,032 
23 Bi 2 14 10 33 247 
1,273 | 2,080 | 1,060 662 518 | 1,180 14,122 
1,072 1,669 860 514 435 971 12,402 
201 361 200 148 83 209 1,720 
algal Ls} 825 479 312 666 12,341 
900 | 1,174 630 372 245 461 10, 109 
Pap 359 195 107 67 205 2, 282 
TO Sos eno O2Dn| mo 00Sii 2, Osi 0,208 92, 844 
OF 409M Oncor Non 4i rel lose 1,088 | 3,556 67,412 
2,008 | 3,467 | 2,148 | 1,426! 1,015 | 2,697 25, 432 
Gy fot 8, C04 on007 8, L6a | 2,802 | 7,004 110,175 
4,529 5,556 3, 642 1,626 1, 248 4,718 83,921 
Pin AOPA | algeOts) | eCaPeay || ILA I NIECE Dari anG 26, 254 
1,593 il BB} 825 464 Dil 984 14,415 
1,149 882 519 255 146 638 10,339 
444 641 306 209 125 346 4,076 
1,212 989 427 236 158 506 7,481 
1,025 683 241 132 81 340 6,156 
187 306 186 104 “0 166 ioe 
1,602 1, 238 641 311 233 648 13,841 
1,286 77 353 159 134 447 11,036 
316 461 288 152 99 201 2,805 
3,646 | 3,405 | 1,922 937 656 | 2,098 34,666 
PAA) | PPR MT Salaaltsy0, 589 383 | 1,301 PHL PAN 
794 We aris) 732 348 273 792 | 7,455 
2,238 (1,427 males and 811 females); November 
claimants. 
respecting 
a regular 
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TABLE E-3.—_INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
NOVEMBER 1955 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 














Claims filed at Local Disposal of Claims (including claims 
ffices pending at end of month) 
Province | — = 
Total | Entitled | patsreg . 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposed to rye Pending 
of Benefit Benoté 
INewioundlanditiw: tener esse cee 4,372 8,324 1,048 3,347 1,708 1,639 1,833 
Prince Hd ward islands..5.ccheeceeetoese 728 491 237 573 383 190 244 
INOVa: SCObIat. soe Cael ae octet eee 6,567 4,012 2,555 5,645 3,670 1,975 2127 
New: Brunswicl v2 Wascne aaeese melee 6, 466 4,329 2, Lot 5,494 Sine! 2,148 2,050 
Quebec ake ae eee: comin mes eee ee 41,884 26, 463 15,421 35,638 24,897 10,741 13,999 
Ontario. were Seren eter hone 43,708 Qi 2An 16,461 38,340 26,206 12,134 13,096 
Manitobas snes «cca mic coat Oe eee 9,063 6,079 2,984 7,646 5,141 2,505 2,192 
PASKALCHEWAN shed .stita nies coehioe eeslcste me 7,000 5,044 2,000 5,501 3,583 1,918 2,606 
Alberta Uahr aire eli oe Renny Meee ee 11,595 7,440 4,155 8, 429 5,968 2,461 4,191 
British Columbia tea: a. een pee 27,997 16, 646 Sl 23,089 17,737 5,352 7,799 
Total Canada, November, 1955...... 159,757*| 101,075 58,682 | 133,702t) 92,644 41,058 50, 137 
Total Canada, October, 1955......... 94,744 57,307 37,437 90,778 62, 600 28,178 24,082 
Total Canada, November, 1954...... 187,744 | 114,198 73,546 | 170,406 | 140,075 30,331 48,751 





* In addition, revised claims received numbered 14,546. 


+ In addition, 13,996 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 1,497 were special requests not granted and 853 
were appeals by claimants. There were 2,307 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


* ‘TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Beginning of Month of: Total Employed |Claimants* 
1954=—O ctoberts tees toe Ae ois eran ate letra Nite Tae Ls ere hi chere meesretons 3,257,000 | 3,069,300 187,700 
IN Ton aan oe) os SA eae Argon be COC CATPRICOCA Ds Hin OKe Se AG an 6 SONS BEE GOs Aue Oe 3,249,000 | 3,039,900 209.100 
D Scena bert gs evsmaMit vee ee eco te cee one tek ota et ee Rene Pee nee rae 3,310,000 | 3,035,500 274,500 
LO 5 FAT arya pete avs ontosre costs ars STOR RO eine eee Te LSS ea eae Hee eR os rena: 3,393,000 | 2,961,200 431, 8007 
February: Socio con ie tot tae Ser te toe one Bee ee ee eet 3ee ane 3,409,000 | 2,865,600 543. 400T 
Miaricht © cb see 2a) 5 acy De te tree ON INEN La a het ee ee eer eg ee ati cease aye 3,435,000 | 2,856,400 578, 600t 
Aprils 4a 8 at seh aes oe ee eels Sere CT eee a ee ee 3,427,000 | 2,863,700 563, 3007 
Ca ne ea ge Ee at, Ae TEAL SM se Na a ete it Oy A oe ee Se 3,224,000 2,905,500 318,500 
B ivi tetra Pars OEE nr oh ees, Race eee Wile da PRs rhe Sn, dn Oy A ae 3,222,000 | 3,012,300 209, 700 | 
Duly eS aoe os ee ee eG ere ee ee PE TS A none ao ders es 3,268,000 | 3,110,900 157, 100 
ASUS be ee See re Sn ene ear pte aeete 3,281,000 | 38,141,000 140,000 
September see We ae cttave sere ee otto: eo etic | Sa tone ooo 3,322,000 3,192,200 129, 800 


October sais cing Maced. s Siteceie cigice > ene ets «oe tamale tances sae mise 3,328,000 | 38,197,700 130,300 





* Ordinary claimants having an unemployment register in the live file on last working day of preceding month. 
T Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER iPRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 














ee Total Food 
Hed Oma VCH NEARNRA ET coe. a tea narrate eee 100-0 100-0 
ORO = Vea Tare ay erases ete ce care chee 102-9 102-6 
iS Oe VOT arenes cuca pa tan toh tas yatta eats 113-7 117-9 
ROD Ua—py CHa rales oem act... ais Goals 116-5 116-8 
HODO—— CATR oats eee oa faaee Sasa aes 115-5 112-6 
HOD ave weny tere cre a Riser iret nike oe 116-4 112-1 
NG Druaty seer ene eee oe ee 116-3 111-5 
Marehiese ver. 0 eee that amen ae 116-0 110-7 
ENT eae eere eas tai ota reheat Sake 116-1 111-0 
IER As aescieS aOR oto cya Hi cee Re caeere 116-4 112-3 
UN OSen ates cers a ete ak iva eee 115-9 111-0 
a RF Dah oe et OS OF Seis ie oe, el Pe 116-0 111-5 
RAIDS Ute: te en etka Tae Stn vee ete tr 116-4 112-4 
September ace eee cies «ae 116-8 sleyolye 
COCLODEES de peer eiae io ae aces 116-9 113-5 
INO VEDLDEIy ts siete ere eieredel oe 116-9 113-0 
ID Scemiberda sear eciie iene setts 116-9 112-4 
NGHG == AMUAE Ver ae tens omc coclras ealeh nate 116-8 111-5 








Shelter Clothing 
100-0 100-0 
106-2 99°7 
114-4 109-8 
102-2 | 111-8 
123-6 110-1 
128-4 108-1 
128-5 108-1 
128-6 108-0 
128-7 107°9 
128-8 107-9 
129-2 107-8 
129-6 107-8 
129-8 107-8 
130-0 107-8 
130-2 107-8 
130-6 107-9 
131-0 108-5 
131-3 108-6 








Household 
Operation 





100-0 
102-4 





Other 
Commod- 
ities and 

Services 


— 
— 
co 
J). “0. Wine peh ce) LOOT iets. sen MOO Ls te ean ars 
Oo WW OO Onm10 CO bo oO OO ND oo So on 





TABLE F-2.-CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER, 1955 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of /Statistics 




















Total 
Dee. Ist, | Nov. Ist, | Dec. 1st, Food 
1954 1955 1955 
* 

COM SHE delataucwuiNhils Beam ape eae 102-9 104-6 104-5 100- 
Ta merece tee ee en. tos 114-5 114-9 114-7 105 
DaretrlOlinmer te ee aaah ee 117-5 117-6 117-7 110 
EGHETCA MRS ie cae water aS sucky 117-0 alahpfoat 116-7 113 
OA BER FER) ee ts oe A ee OR 117-0 117-7 117-8 110 
Boron LO serie oe ncih orenntnee 118-8 119-0 118-9 110 
VA Cera) gtet ds Se aS ine ee 115-5 116-9 116-9 113 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 113-9 115-6 115-7 113- 
Edmonton—Calgary........... 115-0 115-1 115-1 ial 
Mert COUVCline & Sn Oe visrscore su too 118-3 118-6 120-3 115 





CO OAT OUbS O10 OT Or 


Shelter 


jit 
oo 
On 

rere OATOr Oro ~J 


— 
bo 
[o) 
Oo 


House- 


Clothing hold 
Operation and 


100: 
114: 
116:: 
108 - 
111- 
110- 
113: 
114- 
112- 
112- 


Other 
Com- 
modities 





Services 
5 103 -2 110-9 
5 119-7 119-2 
2 117-2 124-1 
0 115-2 116-6 
6 116-5 120-8 
8 115-2 118-8 
1 114-1 119-2 
7 116-9 116-0 
9 115-8 117-6 
8 131-0 119-6 


N.B.—Index above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city, and should not be used to compare 


actual levels of prices as between cities. 
(1) St. John’s Index on the base—June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-DECEMBER, 
1954, 19557 























Number of Strikes | Number of Workers Time Loss 
and Lockouts Involved 
Per Cent 
Date Com- Com- In of 
mencing In meneing In Man- Esti- 
During | Existence} During | Existence] working | mated 
Month Month Days Working 
Time 
1955* 
ENE y rca Bev hd Annem acs ele aS eos 16t 16 11) LOG 11,106 218,145 0-26 
Bebra eee eee ee ee 4 11 90 2,587 20,055 0-02 
(Misr G lige teem ua aenregnar net Clot ee mete “ iy 1,778 1,956 13,971 0-02 
AE Ee ee eee ee a tories oes oe 16 22 1,821 2,683 25,912 0-03 
Mia tes ee eee. ee eee ee eh oe 9 17 2,200 3,200 40,550 0-05 
UME Mees eee eee ft, Mote Oe gene ae 21 29 4,510 5, 664 47,355 0-06 
Sly ee ee ne oe ee se ae ee 19 By 7,869 10,913 96,335 0-12 
SATIS UST <5 at Bee ee ec tia dees Saree 14 25 2,494 6,442 92,525 0-11 
Septem bereweeveaok ce one 7 aon 16 a2 17057. 22,547 | 92125400 0-25 
OGtaDér «ae Mes ace en nec e 11 21 4,737 23,368 | 378,760 0-45 
IN(GW.CI 1 Chet ene rs eee Trent Sere 11 24 1,624 21,296 379, 200 0-45 
IBYeverTaeW nv syde a3 =. aiacere Acree a See oan 4 145) 1,179 17,720 3840, 410 0-41 
Camulative totals isc ss 400 o:- 148 57,402 1,865, 618 0-19 
1954 
JANWATY! Venere 2 hoes SA ae ee 261 26 10, 644f 10, 644 157, 074 0-19 
RebLuarveter ont eee ree 8 20 779 4,686 52, 250 0-06 
IM aro Hy fee Oe ol iets tak re eee eee 12 18 1,184 1,799 14, 625 0-02 
ADE 8 Ace Mee eee ete 24 34 1,651 2201 25,081 0-03 
MaY Sic Sede ee ea OLE ae eS 8 22 2,062 3,400 31,810 0-04 
SUTTER. Sone se verte eee eee 20 32 9,502 10, 192 86,715 0-10 
JUL Sco c Been an ect oem de eee 16 30 4,461 6, 658 54, 146 0-06 
Avigustis: Sep ir sea ieee acne 8 20 1,208. 3,959 48,210 0-06 
Septem betes. <<. sn a eee 14 Dk 8,597 9,815 127,002 0-15 
OCtOI Gilera etn cee ee ee ae 2 30 17,965 26,279 ; 310,003 0-37 
Novem beret 2.5, ar. ree ae eee 11 24 3,897 20,645 | 326,843 0-39 
Decembeérssa-4 ie 22 es ee 6 17 301 12,174 240,861 0-29 
Cunaulative totalene a. cae 174 62, 250 1,475, 200 0-15 








* Preliminary figures. 
t Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


7+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included 
in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes 
is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to 
obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to a 
strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 
until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, DECEMBER 1955 (1) 








Industry, 
Occupation 
Locality 





Number Involved Time 





Estab- | __ Sure eal Date 

ate aie Particulars (? 

lish- | Workers | Working | Began ) 
ments Days 








Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to December 1955 





MINING 
Gypsum quarry 
workers, 
Hantsport and 
Wentworth, N.S. 


MANUFACTURING 
Metal Products— 
Structural steel 
fabricators, 
Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont. 





Motor vehicle and parts, 
diesel locomotive, 
stove, refrigerator 
and air conditioning 
factory workers, 

London, Oshawa, 
St. Catharines, 
Toronto and 
Windsor, Ont. 


Wire and cable factory 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Motor truck factory 
office workers, 
Chatham, Ont. 


Steel fabricators and 
erectors and mining 
machinery factory 
workers, 

London, Port 
Robinson and 
Welland, Ont. 


Metal stamping factory 
workers, 
La Salle, Ont. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc.— 
Fibrous glass factory 
workers, 
Sarnia, Ont. 


Chemical factory 
workers, 
Palo, Sask. 








2 400 2,000 | Nov. 30 |Protesting suspension of a 
worker for cause; concluded 
December 6; return of work- 
ers; in favour of employer. 


GC) 
i 130 2,700 | Aug. 19 |For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages and job 
evaluation plan, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; unconcluded. 





i 13, 800 286,000 | Sep. 19 |For anew agreement providing 
for increased wages, term of 
agreement, form of guaran- 
teed annual wage and fringe 
benefits, including extension 
of insurance and _ pension 
plans, following reference to 
conciliation board; uncon- 
cluded. 








1 1, 000 21,000 | Sep. 30 |For anew agreement providing 
for increased wages, follow- 
ing reference to conciliation 
board; partial return of 
workers; unconcluded. 





(*) 
Hl 173 690 | Oct. 20 |For anew agreement providing 
for increased wages and 
time-and-one-half for over- 
time, following reference to 
conciliation board; concluded 
December 6; negotiations; 
compromise, 





3 449 9,200 | Oct. 26 |For anew agreement providing 
for increased wages, reduced 
hours from 423 to 40 per 
week with same take-home 
pay, pension and welfare 
plans, Rand formula for 
union dues and fringe bene- 
fits, pending reports of con- 
ciliation boards; unconcluded 





1 110 220 | Nov. 26 |Alleged discrimination in lay- 
off of workers; concluded 
December 2; negotiations; 
in favour of workers. 


1 336 4,000 | Oct. 6 |For a new one-year agreement 
providing for increased 
wages, seniority, fringe bene- 
fits and extension of pension 
and welfare plans, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; concluded December 
16; negotiations; compro- 
mise. 


i 27 535 | Oct. 22 |For anew agreement providing 
for increased wages, shift 
differential and reduced 
hours from 44 to 40 per week 

with same take-home pay; 
unconcluded. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, DECEMBER 1955 (1) 





Number Involved 


Industry, 
Occupation Estab- 
Locality lish- 
ments 


Workers 





Time 
Loss in 
Man- eee Particulars (?) 
Working & 
Days 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to December 1955—Concluded 


Miscellaneous— 


Chrome furniture i 


factory workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 


Carpenters, th 


Dryden, Ont. 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic UTILirrs— 
Water— 


Seamen, 1 


Saint John, N.B. 





70 


4 6 6. # 6) @ @ 16 \e 


53 








1,470 | Nov. 10 |For a union agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages, 
following reference to con- 


ciliation board; unconcluded. 


Nov. 8 |For a union agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages, 
reduced hours from 4934 to 44 
per week with same take- 
home pay, union shop, four 
per cent vacation pay and 
pay for board and room; 
later information indicates 
concluded November 25; 
negotiations; compromise. 





580 | Oct. 1 |For anew agreement providing 
for increased wages and 
overtime rates, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; concluded December 
15; conciliation, federal, and 
return of workers pending 
further negotiations; in- 
definite. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During December 1955 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 


Sugar refinery I 


workers, 


Saint John, N.B. 


Teztiles, Clothing, ete.— 


Cotton factory 1 


workers, 
Drummondville, 


Que. 
Metal Products— 


Auto parts factory 1 


workers, 
Windsor, Ont. 


TRADE— 


Pipe fitting and 1 


sprinkler equipment 
jobbers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


(*) 
676 


(°) 
64 


420 


19 





10,800 | Dee. 7 |For implementation of award 
of conciliation board for 
reduced hours from 48 to 44 
per week with same take- 
home pay, union shop and 
revisions in seniority clauses; 
concluded December 24; 


negotiations; compromise. 


445 | Dec. 21 |Protesting replacement of a 
fixer who did not report for 


work; unconcluded. 


450 | Dec. 13 |Dispute re machine set-up; 
concluded December 14; 


negotiations; compromise. 


320 | Dec. 7 |For a union agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages, 
welfare plan and extension of 
vacation plan, following 
reference to conciliation 


board; unconcluded. 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases in- 


complete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of conclusion is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
(3) 45 indirectly affected; (4) 535 indirectly affected; (*) 164 indirectly affected; (6) 29 indirectly 


affected. 
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Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada 





Current Manpower Situation 
1 hile employment declined less this winter than it usually does 


at this time of year. The underlying trend of employment remained 
strong despite the disrupting effects of strikes and bad weather. The 
number of unemployed rose by no more than the usual amount and re- 
mained well below last yeai’s. Output and employment in the construc- 
tion industry has shown a strong recovery in the past year and there 
are prospects of further gains in 1956. 


In the week of February 18, 
there were an estimated 5,216,000 
persons with jobs, some 15,000 
fewer than a month before but 
204,000 more than a year earlier. 
The number of persons without 
jobs and seeking work (308,000) 
represented 5.6 per cent of the 
labour force, compared with 7 per 
cent in February 1955 and 6 per 


mame 1954-55 w= 1955-56 


5,700,000 


5,600,000 


5,600,000 








cent in February 1954, The number | 5,500,000 
registered for employment at Na- | Eaceioee 
tional Employment Service offices, | Cait 
515,000, was also significantly : tte 


smaller in February this year than 


in February 1955 and 1954. 


‘he labour force estimates, 
when adjusted for seasonal vari- | 
ations, indicate that employment | 4, Oa ora, oe 
in the last quarter of 1955 and the — fi +7-**-=>7— NorAmiceltue ie 
first quarter of 1956 was not rising | 
as rapidly as earlier inthe recovery | 
phase but that the rate of increase | cx With Jobs: 
was still substantial. Asie 
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ally adjusted, was still rising 
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steeply, although here too there was some slowing down in the rate of 
improvement. This series continued to increase more quickly than the 
total number of persons with jobs. Labour force survey estimates suggest 
that there has been a transfer of at least 50,000 workers out of agri- 
culture between February 1955 and February 1956. 


Unemployment rose by no more than the usual amount in February, 
and the level remained below that of the two preceding years. The 
improvement was most evident in larger centres, reflecting the large 
amount of rehiring that has occurred in manufacturing and construction 
over the year. At March 1, only three of the twelve metropolitan areas 
were Classified in the substantial labour surplus category compared 
with seven a year earlier. 


The increase in employment was widespread, although there was 
considerable variation between regions. Year-to-year gains of 6 per cent 
were recorded in the two western regions, largely as a result of the 
relatively high levels of construction activity. Scarcity of certain 
construction skills had already appeared in a number of areas. In 
British Columbia, a severe shortage of dairy farm hands was attributed 
to the heavy demand for workers in the construction industry. 


It is noteworthy that women accounted for almost one-third of the 
total employment gain during 1955, which means that the proportionate 
increase in the number of women with jobs was substantially greater 
than that of men. This development appears to be the continuation of 
a long-term trend, for examination of manpower statistics for the past 
several years shows that the growth in the number of women workers has 
been proportionately greater than that of men. One result has been that 
the proportion of women in the total labour force has increased from 
21.3 per cent in 1948 to 22.6 per cent in 1955. Almost all the additions 
during this period have been married women, and the proportion of these 
to all female workers increased from 27 to 37 per cent during the past 
seven years. 


The increasing proportion of women in the labour force is a result 
of the growing importance of distribution and service industries as a 
source of demand for labour. This trend has been evident in both Ca- 
nada and the United States, although it has been less pronounced in 
this country. Employment in this group of industries has grown from 36 
per cent of the total in the 1930’s to 47 per cent in 1955. Most of the 
increase occurred in the post-war period. 
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The long-run development in the other employment sectors is the 
product of two distinct trends. Employment in goods-producing indus- 
tries other than agriculture increased at a rate almost as great as that 
for the distribution and service industries until the Korean War. In 
1945, however, the goods-producing industries recorded a sharp em- 
ployment drop followed by an equally sharp rise in 1955. As a pro- 
portion of total employment, this group reached a high of 40 per cent in 
1951, dropping to 38 per cent in 1955. 


Employment in agriculture has been falling steadily since 1939, 
except for a temporary increase in 1954. By 1955 agriculture accounted 
for only 15 per cent of total employment, compared with 36 per cent in 


1939. 


Outlook for the Construction Industry 


One of the major factors contributing to the high employment through- 
out Canada during the past year is the record volume of new construc- 
tion. The increase in employment has not been as rapid as the increase 
in the volume of construction because mechanization in the industry has 
been growing and construction methods have improved, and because the 
trend has been gradually to types of construction requiring relatively 
less labour. At the August peak, 432,000 persons were estimated to 
have jobs in the industry, compared with 390,000 in August 1954 and 
409,000 in August 1953, the previous peak. 


The outlook for construction in 1956 is the strongest on record. 
According to the annual survey of the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce, investment plans for the coming year, if realized, will result in a 
21-per-cent increase in expenditures on construction. The main stimulus 
behind this ambitious program is the need for additional capacity in 
the production and distribution of commodities and raw materials. Con- 
sequently, industrial building and construction of an engineering type 
account for most of the increase. 


The current construction boom appears to be the beginning of the 
third period of rapid growth since the end of the Second World War. In 
the immediate post-war years, business and residential construction 
expanded to take care of the war- 
time backlog; another round of 
expansion, largely in industrial 
and defence industries, was spark 
ed by the Korean crisis in 1951. 
During 1955 the sustained demand 
for new housing and consumer 
durables, together with the begin- 
ning of a large number of resource 
development projects and an in- 
creased highways program, started 
another round of construction ex- 
pansion. 







TRENDS OF EXPENDITURES AND EMPLOYMENT IN 
CONSTRUCTION IN CANADA 1947 — 1955 







1949=100 1949=100 
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Excludes repair and maintenance construction. 


The current acceleration is 
spread through all sectors of the 
° Source: Private and Public Investment in Canada, Outlook 1956, Devartment of Trade 
industry, although the employment er eee ers ani 
increase was more moderate in the 
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buildings and structures sector than in highways, bridges and streets. 
This gain reflects the high level of engineering contracts awarded 
during 1955; the value of contracts in this sector was more than double 
that for 1954 and amounted to 26 per cent of the total. The increase 
in this type of construction is the result of such large projects as the 
St. Lawrence Seaway, the opening of the Blind River uranium ore 
properties, the DEW line of radar warning stations, the Chibougamau 
railway line, building at Camp Gagetown, further expansion at Kitimat, 
the Bersimis hydro-electric development and the Trans-Mountain gas 
pipeline from the Peace River district to Vancouver. Work on all of 
these projects will continue through 1956. 


Increases in the industrial sector have been almost as great as 
in engineering. Heavy demand for most basic materials led to an ex- 
pansion of capacity in the iron and steel, chemicals, aluminum and 
other metal industries and in the non-metallic mineral products and pulp 
and paper industries. Most of the increases in this sector are concentrated 
in the Pacific, Ontario and Quebec regions. 


Residential construction has continued its role as one of the basic 
employment strengths in the economy. In 1955, the annual volume of new 
home construction continued the steady growth of the past few years. The 
volume of new residential construction was about 20 per cent higher than 
in 1954. Large increases in the Pacific, Quebec and Ontario regions 
were partially offset by declines in Alberta and Saskatchewan. At the end 
of 1955 the number of new housing units under construction was 16 per 
cent higher than a year earlier. Some decline in starts has been antici- 
pated for 1956 but recent changes in the interest rate on loans guaranteed 
by the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation may stimulate house- 
building by increasing the supply of mortgage funds. 


The supply of construction labour has been generally adequate during 
the past year despite the high level of activity. This may be partly be- 
cause the increase was concentrated in the engineering section, where 
labour requirements are largely for unskilled and semi-skilled workers. 
The shortage of engineers increased, however, and by mid-summer 1955, 
shortages of carpenters, bricklayers, cement finishers and other con- 
struction tradesmen had also appeared in most parts of the country. 
However, because sufficient unskilled workers were available, work was 
not seriously delayed by labour shortages. Labour supplies may be tighter 
in 1956, since scarcities of particular skills are already beginning to 
appear. 


The supply of materials may well be an important factor limiting 
the extent of the increase in construction in 1956. Material shortages, 
particularly of structural steel and cement, delayed work on a number 
of jobs last year and the increase in domestic capacity has not been 
great enough to supply the needs of this year’s program. Its successful 
completion will depand to a considerable extent on the availability of 
imported construction materials. 
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Labour-Management Relations 


IGNIFICANT negotiations were in progress during the past month in 
several sections of the transportation, primary steel and mining 
industries. Union demands for wage increases remained the major bar- 
gaining issue in these and in other current contract negotiations. In most 
cases, demands for fringe benefits, such as improved pension and wel- 
fare plans, statutory holidays and vacations, accompanied requests for 
wage increases. Some settlements, affecting employees in the transpor- 
tation, mining, metal products, textiles and service industries, were 
reported during the month. 


No major work stoppage occurred since the settlement of the auto- 
mobile strike last month. At mid-March, only a few stoppages, involving 
relatively small numbers of workers, were in existence. 


Current Negotiations and Settlements 


Primary Steel — Contract negotiations got under way in February 
between the Steel Company of Canada and Local 1005 of the United 
Steelworkers of America, representing workers at the Hamilton plants of 
the company. Other locals of the steelworkers’ union are scheduled to 
bargain soon over contract terms at other plants of the company else- 
where in Ontario and Quebec. 


The union requested a substantial wage increase and increased 
skill differentials and shift premiums. Other union demands include the 
following; a supplemental unemployment benefit plan; changes in the 
pension plan to provide a minimum pension of $100 per month at age 65 
and after 20 years of service, on a non-contributory basis; statutory 
holidays to be paid whether or not they fall on a workday; reduced 
service requirements for the second and third week of paid vacation and 
a fourth week after 25 years of service. 


Contracts between other locals of the same union and the other two 
major steel producers, Algoma Steel Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, and 
Dominion Iron and Steel Limited, Sydney, terminate soon. No proposal 
for contract changes had been reported at the time of writing. 


Transportation — Collective bargaining activities were under way in 
most sections of the transportation industry, including the railways, 
water transport, and truck transportation. 


Steam Railways — Formal hearings were concluded early in March 
by the conciliation board dealing with the dispute between the railways 
and unions representing 140,000 non-operating employees. 


Federal conciliation services have been requested in the dispute 
between the Canadian Pacific Railway Company and its buffet, cafe and 
dining car employees, represented by the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men. The union is seeking a wage increase and other benefits. 


Negotiations between the railway companies and unions represent- 
ing operating employees — engineers, firemen, conductors and trainmen— 
were scheduled to begin in the near future (L.G., Feb., p. 142). 
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Water Transport — Differences between the Association of Lake 
Carriers and the Seafarers’ International Union were being dealt with by 
a board of conciliation. Two boards of conciliation have also been 
established following negotiations between the carriers, the Canadian 
Merchant Service Guild andthe National Association of Marine Engineers. 


Truck Transportation — A board of conciliation has effected a settle- 
ment in the dispute between trucking firms, represented by the Motor 
Transport Industrial Relations Bureau, and the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters’ locals in Toronto, Hamilton and Windsor. Under the 
proposed terms of settlement, some 6,000 workers will receive a wage 
increase of 1] cents distributed over a period of two and one-half years. 
Kmployees at Toronto and Hamilton are to get a further increase of 2 
cents per hour. Management has agreed to contribute to a health plan, 
details of which are to be worked out by both parties later. 


A three-year contract was agreed to in Vancouver by the Motor 
Transport Labour Relations Council and a local of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters. Wage rates will be increased at the rate of 
7 cents this year, 7 cents next year and a further 6 cents in 1958. A 
health and welfare plan, an additional paid holiday and an improved 
vacation plan are also provided in the new agreement. 


Other Transportation — An agreement was reached between Canadian 
Pacific Air Lines and the Canadian Air Line Flight Attendants’ Associ- 
ation covering plane stewardesses. The new contract provides a general 
salary increase of $7.00 per month. One of the major issues in the 
protracted negotiations was the union’s objection to the company hiring 
foreign stewardesses on certain overseas flights. The Canada Labour 
Relations Board ruled that the union has authority to bargain for steward- 
ess personnel on flights into Canada from foreign countries and from 
Canada to foreign countries. 


Hospitals — Settlements have been reached covering service em- 
ployees in a number of hospitals in British Columbia and Quebec. 


Under the terms of an arbitration award, some 1,100 workers at the 
Vancouver General Hospital obtained a wage increase of 3 cents per 
hour, retroactive to January of this year, and a further 2 cents effective 
next year. The new agreement between the hospital management and the 
Hospital Employees’ Federal Union (TLC) also provides a contributory 
medical plan. 


The Montreal Nurses’ Alliance, a CCCL-affiliated union, has signed 
a new collective agreement with the management of five hospitals in the 
Montreal area. Salaries of graduate nurses are increased by $15.00 per 
month and a union security clause has been granted to the syndicate. 
The National Catholic Federation of Services, Inc. (CCCL) also reported 
settlements covering service workers in six other hospitals in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec. Wage increases and, in some cases, reductions in the 
number of hours of work were included in the new agreements. 


Clothing — Following a brief strike, the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America reached a settlement with the Associated Clothing 
Manufacturers of the Province of Quebec, Inc., affecting more than 
2,000 clothing workers in Montreal. Under the terms of settlement, wage 
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rates were increased by 7/2 cents per hour; an additional 2}4-cent-in- 
crease will become effective next June. 


Primary Textiles — An agreement was reached between the Textile 
Workers’ Union of America and York Knitting Mills Limited, covering 
more than 1,300 workers in seven Ontario plants. The present wage 
scale is to remain in effect and the company has agreed not to change 
wage rates for a job unless there is a change in the job. 


Long-standing differences between the Dominion Textile Co. Limit- 
ed and the National Textile Federation (CCCL), affecting various plants 
in Quebec, had not been settled at the middle of March. A strike vote 
has been taken among employees at Magog. 


Work Stoppages 


Time lost through work stoppages during February declined, com- 
pared with the previous month, but was at a much higher level than 
during February last year. The strike of automobile workers, which was 
settled in mid-February, accounted for most of the time lost. Totals for 
the three periods are as follows: 


Number of Number of Number of 
Work Stoppages Workers Involved Man-days Lost 
February 1956 ............ 22 20,144 234,795 
January 1956 Vi aan. 13 17,300 338,340 
February 1955 ............ 12 2,843 20,669 


Wage Rates in Municipal Government Service 


The accompanying table gives the maximum basic salary rates for 
first class police constables and firefighters and wage rates for labourers 
in the Works Departments in six large cities for the years 1953, 1954 and 
1955. The rates shown are those in effect at October 1, the date of the 
Department’s annual survey of wage rates in Canada. A table showing 
1955 rates in 74 cities will be published in an early issue of the Labour 
Gazette. 


In most cases, police and firefighter salaries increased from 5 to 7 
per cent over the three years, with slightly higher percentage increases 
in wage rates for labourers. 


Wage Rates in Municipal Government Service in Six Cities, 


October 1, 1953, 1954, 1955. 


Police Constable Firefighter 
Maximum Basic Salary|Maximum Basic Salary 














Labourer 
(Works Department Only) 
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Per Per Per Per Per Per Rate Rate Rate 
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Montreal .. . 1.12—1.32 
Toronto . 1.49 

Winnipeg .. Lel2—ieio ale) 1627) 4 l.12—1.29 
Edmonton... 1.25—1.31 | 1.30 —1.33 1.30—1.39 
Vancouver.. 1.41—1.56 | 1.49%—1.60% | 1.52—1.63 





Manpower Situation in Local Areas 
— MALL employment declines in 


seasonal activities  conti- 
3 DISTRIBUTION OF PAID WORKERS Brenig nea . st local 
IN THE FOUR LABOUR MARKET CATEGORIES: : nued during February in most loca 


areas but these were partially off- 
set by increased employment in 
other industries. Labour market 


Substantial Moderate 


Surplus Surplus | classifications changed in only 
| four areas; three were reclassified 
paleree ahertege + from the moderate to the substan- 


tial labour surplus category and 
one was reclassified from the 
substantial to the moderate sur- 
plus category. At March 1, classi- 
fication of the 109 local labour 
market areas was as follows (last 
years figures in brackets): in 
balance, 5 (0); in moderate surplus, 
53 (45); in substantial surplus, 51 
(64). 


Year-to-year improvements in 
labour market classifications were 
concentrated in the larger centres. 
Only three metropolitan areas were 
in the substantial surplus category 
this year, compared with seven a 
year earlier. The improvement was also reflected in the percentage of 
paid workers in each of the categories. This year 27 per cent of total 
paid workers were in areas with a substantial surplus at March 1, com- 
pared with 58 per cent a year ago. 





There were no changes in labour market classifications in the Atlan- 
tic, Quebec or Ontario regions although labour surpluses increased 
slightly in most areas. Three areas in the Prairies moved from the moder- 
ate to the substantial surplus category, while the Vancouver — New West- 
minster area _ was reclassified from the substantial to the moderate 
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*See inside back cover October 1955 Labour Gazette. 


METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 ~ 75,000; 

60 per cent or more in 
non-agricultural activity) 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000; 


40 per cent or more in agriculture) 


MINOR AREAS 


(labour force 10,000 - 25,000) 


LABOUR SURPLUS 


Group 1 


Quebec — Lévis 
St. John’s 
Winnipeg 


Corner Brook 
Cornwall 
Farnham — Granby 


FORT WILLIAM - PORT 


ARTHUR 
Joliette 
Lac St. Jean 
Moncton 
New Glasgow 
Oshawa 
Shawinigan Falls 
Sydney 
Trois Rivieres 


Charlottetown 

Lethbridge 

Riviere du Loup 

Thetford — Megantic ~ 
St. Georges 

YORKTON 


Beauharnois 
Central Vancouver 
Island 
Chilliwack 
Bathurst 
Bracebridge 
Bridgewater 
Campbellton 
Dauphin 
Drummondville 
Edmundston 
Gaspé 
Grand Falls 
Kentville 
Kamloops 
MEDICINE HAT 
Montmagny 
Newcastle 
Okanagan Valley 
Owen Sound 
Portage la Prairie 
Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski 
Sorel 
Ste. Agathe — St. 
Jérome 
St. Stephen 
Summerside 
Truro 
Valleyfield 
Victoriaville 
Woodstock, N.B. 


Yarmouth 


<— 


<— 


Group 2 


Calgar: 

Edmonton 

Hamiltor 

Montreal 

Ottawa — Hull 
Toronto 
VANCOUVER — NEW 


—> WESTMINSTER 


Windsor 


Brantford 

Guelph 

Halifax 

Kingston 

Kitchener 

London 

Niagara Peninsula 

Peterborough 

Rouyn = Val d'Or 

Saint John 

Sarnia 

Sherbrooke 

Sudbury 

Timmins = Kirkland 
Lake 


Victoria 


Barrie 

Brandon 
Chatham 

Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Red Deer 
Regina 
Saskatoon 


Belleville — Trenton 
Cranbrook 
Dawson Creek 
Drumheller 
Fredericton 
Goderich 
Lachute — Ste. 
Thérese 
Lindsay 
Listowel 
North Bay 
Pembroke 
Prince George 
Prince Rupert 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Simcoe 
St. Hyacinthe 
St. Jean 
Swift Current 
Trail — Nelson 
Walkerton 
Weyburn 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS, 
March 1. 


APPROXIMATE 
BALANCE 


Group 3 


LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 


Group 4 





Brampton 


St. Thomas 
Woodstock - 
Ingersoll 











—+® The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they moved. 


ATLANTIC 


TOTAL employment in the Atlan- 
tic region did not change during 
February. Usually a small sea- 
sonal decline in employment oc- 
curs during the month but because 
| of the unseasonal weather in Janu- 

ee | ary, most of the normal seasonal 
Bhi | decline occurred at that time. Un- 
employment increased slightly as 
| a result of a small increase in the 
io Ae : labour force. At February 18, an 
mae aN | estimated 462,000 persons had 
jobs, the same number as a month 
earlier but 24,000 more than a year 
earlier. Bad weather continued to 
hamper outdoor activities in many 
parts of the region, construction 
and woods operations suffering 
most. Some logging establishments that had closed down in January re- 
sumed operations in February but at lower levels, except in Newfound- 
land, where logging employment rose during the month. 


~ LABOUR FORCE TRENDS- ATLANTIC | 
meceeeee 195455 me 1955-56 


475,000 





Total industrial employment continued at a higher level than a year 
earlier. Forestry in New Brunswick and Newfoundland and construction 
in New Brunswick were principally responsible for the improvement. 
Since logging is the leading industry in large sections of New Brunswick 
during the winter months, the year-to-year increase in forestry employ- 
ment, amounting to 28 per cent at January 1, was particularly significant. 
The pickup in logging stimulated other activities too, such as retail 
trade, which showed a year-to-year employment increase of 7 per cent 
in New Lrunswick. In Nova Scotia, employment in retail trade continued 
to be slightly lower than a year earlier. Manufacturing employment show- 
ed very little year-to-year change except in Nova Scotia, where a slight 
improvement occurred as a result of strengthening in the iron and steel 
and railway rolling stock industries. Coal-mining employment was slight- 
ly higher than last year and appeared to have become more stable than 
at any time in the past two years. 


There was no change in the classification of the 21 areas in the 
region. At March 1, it was as follows: (last year’s figures in brackets): 
in moderate surplus, 3 (4); in substantial surplus, 18 (17). 


Local Area Developments 
St. John’s (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Employment and unemploy- 
ment changed very little during the month. Log-hauling operations pro- 
ceeded without difficulty as weather conditions improved. There was 
very little construction activity but indications were that employment 
would increase sharply in this industry as soon as weather permitted. 
Total employment continued at a higher level than a year earlier. 
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QUEBEC 


FOLLOWING the usual pattern for —__ ee erate: | 
this time of year, total employment | LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - QUEBEC 
im) the Quebec region declined | --------1954-55 1955-56 
further during February. The | - 
decline occurred entirely in non- 
farm industries; employment in 
agriculture rose slightly. At Febru- 
ary 18,1956, the number of persons 
with jobs was’ estimated at 
1,441,000, a decrease of 15,000 
from January 21, 1956, but an 
increase of 34,000 from February 
19, 1955. 


Labour surpluses increased in 
logging areas, where cutting oper- 
ations were drawing to a close. | 
Semele volismicontinvediaine CON— | cients cn ccecmmmmrmenemcmiunmeme 
struction and trucking but the 
seasonal surpluses of skilled construction workers continued to be 
smaller than in the winter of 1955. Shoe and clothing industries recorded 
a seasonal increase in activity and most of the employees who had been 
laid off were being recalled. Shortages of civil, mechanical and electrical 
engineers and draughtsmen increased during February. 
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The increase in labour surpluses occurred largely in areas that 
were already classified in the substantial labour surplus category in 
January and consequently there were no changes in area classification 
during the month. At March 1, classification of the 24 labour market 
areas in the region was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in 
moderate surplus, 6 (3); in substantial surplus, 18 (21). 


Local Area Developments 

Montreal (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Labour surpluses in- 
creased seasonally in Montreal during February. The largest increase 
occurred in trucking and construction, although the number of idle con- 
struction workers remained much lower than in March 1955. Employment 
increased seasonally in the shoe and clothing industries and the situ- 
ation inthe railway rolling stock industry improved as steel shortages 
eased slightly. Shortages of engineers and draughtsmen increased during 
the month. The supply of executive and professional personnel declined 
slightly while demand increased. 


Quebec-Leévis (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Employment de- 
creased further during February. Loggers and construction workers 
accounted for most of the surplus. In Quebec, the surplus of unskilled 
was greater than that of skilled construction workers; in Lévis, however, 
the surplus of skilled construction workers decreased. The clothing 
and shoe industries began rehiring workers and there was some shortage 
of female shoe stitchers. Hairdressers were also in demand. 
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Lac St. Jean (major industrial). Remained in Group 1. Most of the alumi- 
nium workers laid off in January because of hydro-electric power short- 
ages were still without work and this, together with the usual seasonal 

decline in logging, brought unemployment in the area above last year’s. 


Riviere dy Loup (major agricultural). Remained in Group 1. Regis- 
trations for employment increased seasonally as wood-cutting oper- 
ations drew to a close. 


Gaspé and Rimouski (minor). Remained in Group 1. Employment declined 
sharply following the termination of wood-cutting operations. Regis- 
trations for employment, however, remained below last year’s. 


ONTARIO 


EMPLOYMENT in Ontario remained 
unchanged during February. Per- 
sons with jobs at February 18 to- 
talled 1,954,000, unchanged from 


,050,000—— | the previous month but about 
® . 
,000,000——" ll cmaaene= 68,000 more than in February 1955, 
- ae Owe Unemployment increased slightly 
ecm mith dene | as a result of a small increase in 
_ 2,000, a ae 
pe erm hn a. | the labour force but remained well 
Pus ‘ees. | ’ 
1,900,000 22%, — : below last year’s. 
Sheva Ry ase | The winter peak of unemploy- 


and Seeking Work 


ment appears to have been passed 
during February; declines in out- 
door activity were largely offset 
by increases in manufacturing. 
Heavy snows and cold weather 
resulted in some further decline 
in construction employment and by 
the month-end some tobacco plants had completed this year’s processing. 
There were also short-term layoffs in the automobile industry at the be- 
ginning of the month but workers had all been recalled by the end of 
February and the General Motors plants gradually began recalling their 
workers after the strike settlement. The heavy manufacturing industries 
continued to operate at capacity, the supply of engineers, draftsmen, 
machinists, and tool and die makers becoming tighter. Most consumer 
goods industries were busy and clothing manufacturers were beginning 
production of spring lines. 








Employment shifts were not sufficient to change the classification 
of any of the 34 areas during the month; at March 1, the classification 
was as follows: (last year’s figures in brackets) in balance, 5 (0); in 
moderate suprlus, 25 (22); in substantial surplus, 4 (12). 


Local Area Developments 
Hamilton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Unemployment increased 
slightly during the month but was still about 30 per cent lower than a 
year earlier. Nearly all manufacturing industries operated at capacity. 
Shortages of engineers, skilled metal tradesmen and trained electronic 
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personnel were becoming more serious and delayed the beginning of some 
heavy production. Rubber tire production was cut back slightly to adjust 
to heavy inventory accumulations during the General Motors strike. 


Ottawa — Hull (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. There was a small 
seasonal increase in unemployment, particularly among unskilled con- 
struction workers, during February. Demand for professional workers and 
qualified office workers continued strong. 


Toronto (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. The peak in winter un- 
employment appears to be past. Clothing firms recalled workers during 
February in order to begin production of spring lines. Further seasonal] 
declines in construction were offset by gains in manufacturing. Employ- 
ment in the heavy industries was still increasing; the supply of engi- 


a Ie 
neers, draftsmen and skilled metal tradesmen was becoming tighter. 


Windsor (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Total employment in Wind- 
sor changed very little during the month. Substantial layoffs occurred in 
some of the automobile and parts plants early in February but work was 
resumed before the end of the month. The General Motors plant has been 
steadily recalling workers since the strike settlement. 


Cornwall (major industrial). Remained in Group 1. All manufacturing in- 
dustries continued busy. Construction on the St. Lawrence Seaway was 
going ahead on schedule. Unemployment in the area was largely among 
unskilled construction workers, seamen and longshoremen who work out- 
side the area during the summer. 


Oshawa (major industrial). Remained in Group 1. Hiring increased follow- 
ing settlement of the General Motors strike but the plant was not yet 
back to capacity and feeder plants were still on reduced schedules at 
the beginning of March. 


PRAIRIE 


TOTAL employment in the Prairie 
region remained unchanged during 
February despite one of the se- 
verest winters on record. Unem- 
ployment increased slightly as a 
result of a small increase in the 





labour force. The number of per- | Ns ra 
sons with jobs was estimated at | pale aie 
024,000 in the week of February — [. 600,000-5===<ecue-—~3cceccoeee 
18, unchanged from the preceding | SAIN pT 
month but some 53,000 higher than | Agriculture 

a year earlier. Total employment Res 

was 6 per cent higher than last 300,002 

year and non-farm employment 250,000 

10 per cent higher. Construction 

continued unusually active for this SGRiE Smo wh, UT. EV AD 


time of year with surpluses of 
skilled construction workers lower 
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than in the winter of 1955. Coal mines in Alberta went on short time 
during the month and logging operations at the Lakehead reported a 
seasonal downturn. 


Total industrial employment continued to be higher than a year 
earlier, though the gain was unevenly distributed throughout the region. 
All major industries in Alberta recorded sizable year-to-year employment 
increases. Saskatchewan, on the other hand, recorded a slight reduction 
in total employment as a result of reduced activities in the trade and 
service industries. Employment in Manitoba was about the same as a 
year before; the trade and service industries remained buoyant despite 
the reduction in farm income. 


Three areas were reclassified from the moderate to the substantial 
labour surplus category during the month. At March 1, classification of 
the 20 areas in the region was as follows (last year’s figures in brack- 
ets): in moderate surplus, 13 (12); in substantial surplus. 7 (8). 


Local Area Developments 

Calgary (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. The economic situation 
continued to be stronger than last year. Manufacturing employment showed 
virtually no change from the high level of a month earlier. Construction 
was unusually active for the season and indications were that employ- 
ment would increase rapidly in this industry as soon as weather moder- 
ated. Reflecting the general buoyance of the construction industry in 
this area, the value of building permits issued for private dwellings 
during the first two months of the year was about double that for the 
first two months of 1955. There were continuing shortages of steno- 
graphers, typists, junior clerks, domestic and farm workers. 


Edmonton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Employment and unem- 
ployment showed virtually no change from a month earlier. The con- 
struction industry continued to be more active than last year despite 
the unusually severe winter weather; registrations of construction work- 
ers were about one-third fewer in February than a year earlier. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Employment showed a 
slight seasonal decline during the latter part of the month. The scarcity 
of skilled sewing machine operators for the textile industry continued. 


Fort William —Port Arthur (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 
2 to Group 1. Seasonal reductions in logging employment were small 
though sufficient to warrant reclassification of this area. 


Yorkton (major agricultural). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 


Medicine Hat (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 


PACIFIC 


DESPITE severe weather conditions, employment in the Pacific region 
showed signs of moderate improvement during February, a usual develop- 
ment at this time of the year. The number of persons with jobs in the 
region was estimated at 435,000 at February 18, virtually unchanged from 
a month earlier and 25,000 more than at February 19, 1955. 


This employment increase reflected a large and substained year- 
to-year gain in non-farm employment. Unemployment continued well 
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below last year’s, particularly in 
the Vancouver-New ‘Westminster 
area. [ingineers and draughtsmen 
were generally in strong demand, 
while skilled metal-working trades- 
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Compared with last year, the largest employment increases were in 
the manufacturing, construction and service industries, although all 
other major industrial divisions shared in the gains. In manufacturing, 
the paper, wood and engineering products industries showed particular 
strength. Construction activities continued to expand gradually, despite 
interruptions due to adverse weather. The increases in construction 
employment during the past few months reflected the unprecedented 
rate of increase in construction investment in the region in 1955 com- 
pared with preceding years. There was also more than the usual year- 
round construction employment in several areas. The logging industry 
was still seriously handicapped by weather conditions in the lower 
mainland and Vancouver Island. 


During the month, one labour market area was reclassified from the 
substantial to the moderate labour surplus category. At March 1, classi- 
fication of the ten labour market areas in the region was as follows: 
(last year’s figures in brackets): in moderate surplus, 6 (4); in sub- 
stantial surplus, 4 (6). 


Local Area Developments 

Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 1 
to Group 2. Improvement in the employment situation was evident in 
the significant decrease in the number of unemployed during February, 
particularly in Vancouver. Lumbering and construction were largely 
responsible for this improvement, although manufacturing, particularly 
the metal trades, also contributed. Mining employment was generally 
stable. Compared with a year earlier, employment in the area increased 
to substantially higher levels in all industries, the sharpest gains being 
recorded in manufacturing and construction. 


Victoria (major industrial). Remained in Group 2. Unemployment did not 
show the usual seasonal decrease during February but held steady. The 
level, however, was the lowest for the month of February since 1948. 
Compared with a year earlier, the gain in employment was fairly evenly 
distributed between practically all non-farm skilled and semi-skilled 
occupations. An acute shortage of all types of metal workers was 
developing in the area. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of March 9, 1956) 





Principal Items 


Percentage Change 
From 


Date Amount 
Previous 
Month 


Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a)................... Feb. 18 53524,000 | + 0.1 
Total persons swith, JODScerc-.sses0<.cecssees ee Feb. 18 5,216,000 — 0.3 
At work-35 hours or DiO?re.-0..<c..20.c0usene- Feb. 18 4,672,000 | — 0.7 
At work less than 35 hours................. Feb. 18 369,000 | + 1.4 
With jobs but not at work ................25. Feb. 18 175,000 | + 8.0 
With jobs but on short time ................ Feb. 18 38,000 — 5.0 
With jobs but laid off full week ......... Feb. 18 29,000 | +11.5 
Persons without jobs and seeking work | Feb, 18 308,000 | + 7.7 
Total paid, workerst.i.c.0s:ii..<-ersndeeeencn oo Feb. 18 4,103,000 | — 0.1 
In agricul trey. :i-cesass vscaseccoayessu cere eences: Feb. 18 81,000 | + 9.5 
Int NoNwAgT CU LEUNG .-scecaecsaceeceeraneaeeeeenas Feb. 18 4,022,000 | — 0.3 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
Ablartitic <:.scscascestrcatsss stack neressnese acme meses Rebmis 77,195 | +11.5 
Ou eb €6: ih sscc 28s tos cavsoe se scet ose Sterenn veel ceags oecee Feb. 16 168,719 | + 12.1 
Ohrs tariol gecevevscrste ose-nocce= <0 thence ter cone acre Feb. 16 139,427] + 3.3 
PARTS 5 sec coeseaanuaae caren tensors tenance ett peecevereere Feb. 16 78,543 | + 3.9 
lag: tu) hal peor paper vert air erra Pert rite errry te Feb. 16 51-279 .| 5.5 
Totaljiall ceeioms o-.225i,ictsccthceates sete! Keble 515,163] + 6.3 
Claimants for Unemployment 
Insurance benehit .c.ccs eee eice eee, Rehboel 476,946} +22.9 
Amount of benefit payments .................0000 January | $24,632,203 | +106.3 
Industrial employment (1949 =100).............. Jan. 1 1431 ee 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)...... Jan. 1 109.8: lax ee. 2 
Immigration. <cdsis...ccesccoeoeeesssnedes << deaees cdceses Year 109,946 = 
1955 
Industrial Relations 
Strikes and Lockouts — days lost .............. February 234,795 = 
No. of workets involved <<. sc. -eeec tense February 20,144 is 
Now of strikes ...cs.cscaceonsnscant@tetaede tee ects tet February 22, = 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries.......... Jan. 1 $60.22 | — 2.9 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)............0++0+ Jan. 1 $.1247.|. ba 0.9 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.) ...... Taree Ale 74 eeceOTo 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.) .............00 Jan. 1 AY al ag | 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100)...... Febradt liga 4 “210.4 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100) | Jan. 1 126.031 seo 53 
Total labour income ...............-.---%000,000 | December 1125 Ete ayy | 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935—39=100)............eeeeeees December 965.5911 S652 
Manufact uti tig <...c-0---ccectnersaventerst vacate etene: December 266.1 — 63 
Durabl es :s.0<¢scusenceuctes-uaeerececameviee ees December 322.8 ip? 
Non-Durables.............0s00s pateeceeneueaeeeeene December 229.9 Sig 


Previous 
Year 


ol fs Sars 


San 
6.4 


++ 


— 28.7(c) 


+139.2(c) 
+ 149.5(c) 
+ 92,3(c) 


++4++4+4++4+ 


1 


0.3 
9.8 
11.3 
8.5 


+4+4++ 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from 
Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also 
inside back cover, October 1955 Labour Gazette. 

(b) See inside back cover, October 1955 Labour Gazette. 

(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with 


total for same period previous year. 
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Lack of Material, Labour 
May Curb Expansion 


Although Canadian business concerns, 
institutions, governments and housebuilders 
are now planning capital expenditures in 
1956 which will total $7,500,000,000— 
an increase of 21 per cent over the 
$6,200,000,000 spent last year—it is ques- 
tionable whether the scale of expansion 
contemplated will be physically attainable 
in the current year. 

This is the conclusion drawn in a report 
tabled in the House of Commons last 
month by Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister 
of Trade and Commerce. (The report, 
entitled Private and Public Investment in 
Canada: Outlook 1956, prepared jointly by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the 
Economics Branch of the Department of 
Trade and Commerce, is obtainable from 
the Queen’s Printer.) 

With regard to the investment program 
it appears from the report that there are 
two main possibilities: shortages of certain 
materials—especially steel—and investment 
funds, or a revision of plans due to a 
possible weakening of the business situa- 
tion, may lead to a curtailment of the 
program; or rising costs may result in the 
expenditure of dollars being maintained 
while the physical achievement falls short of 
what is planned. The total estimated out- 
lay of $7,529,000,000 is made up as follows: 


Plouging-construction........... $1,574,000,000 
Non-residential construction... 3,588,000,000 
Machinery and equipment..... 2,367,000,000 


In addition to the expenditure for 
new construction it is expected that 
$2,243,000,000 will be spent on repairs to 
existing plant and buildings, according to 
the Minister’s report. 

These estimates are based on a survey 


of some 16,000 business establishments 
across Canada and upon surveys of 
proposed expenditures by governments, 


institutions and private house builders. 

As a percentage of the total, expenditure 
on housing is down 3-1 per cent from last 
year, while expenditure on non-residential 
construction is up by the same percentage. 
Outlay for machinery and equipment 
remains an unchanged proportion of the 
total. 
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During the latter half of 1955, the report 
Says, shortages of materials were already 
hampering construction, the key materials 
being cement and steel, and any expected 
increase in domestic supplies of these 
commodities is unlikely to be sufficient to 
meet the increased demand in 1956. 


Some part of the deficiency may be made 
up by imports, but supplies are also short 
in the United States and in Western 
Europe, and additional imports may be 
hard to get, the report states. 


The present level of interest rates is 
higher than the average level in 1955, and 
there is also some sign that the chartered 
banks investment in insured residential 
mortgages may be smaller than in 1955. 


As regards the supply of labour, the 
report says: “Because of the shift in 
emphasis towards construction of an 
engineering type, the increase in the 
demand for construction labour may be 
somewhat less than is suggested by the 
projected rise in the volume of investment. 
Nevertheless skilled tradesmen were already 
in short supply at the peak of the 1955 
season and there is every likelihood that a 
tighter market for construction workers will 
prevail in 1956. 


“On the whole,” the report says, “it 
would appear that the accomplishment of 
a capital expenditure program of the 
magnitude planned would place a consider- 
able strain on the available supplies of 
labour, materials and investment funds. 
Only with a combination of unusually 
favourable circumstances does it seem likely 
that such a program could be accomplished. 
It is possible, however, that rising costs 
will tend to maintain the level of dollar 
outlays even though, in physical terms, the 
program should fall short of expectations.” 


23,766 Disabled Persons 
Now Reeeive Allowence 


The number of persons in Canada 
receiving allowances under the Disabled 
Persons Act increased from 20,032 at 
September 30, 1955, to 23,766 at December 
dlgel05n% 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$1,597,173.07 for the quarter ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1955, compared with $1,705,219.02 in 
the preceding quarter. Since the inception 
of the Act, the federal Government has 
contributed $4,474,784.85. 

At December 31, 1955, the average 
monthly allowance in the provinces ranged 
from $32.79 to $39.30. In all provinces the 
maximum allowance paid was $40 a month. 
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J. A. Blanchette Named 
Parliamentary Assistant 


Joseph A. Blanchette, B.A., Member of 
Parliament for Compton-Frontenac, on 
February 9 was appointed Parliamentary 
Assistant to the Minister of Labour. 
Previous to his new appointment he was 
Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister of 
National Defence, to which position he was 
appointed in 1949. 

Born at Acton Vale, Que., Mr. Blanchette 
received his education at St. Charles 
Seminary, Sherbrooke; Academie LaSalle, 
Providence, R.I.; and Catholic University, 
Washington, D.C. 

Between 1939 and 1952 he was active in 
municipal government, being both Mayor 
of Chartierville and Warden of Compton 
County for that period. 

He was first elected to the House of 
Commons in the general election of 1935 
and re-elected in 1940, 1945, 1949 and 1953. 

In June 1944 he was a Canadian dele- 
gate to the International Monetary Con- 
ference at Bretton Woods. In 1943 he was 
Vice-chairman of the Commons Committee 
on Veterans Affairs and has been Vice- 
chairman of the Committee on Social 
Security. 

He was Vice-president of the National 
Liberal Federation from 1945 to 1948. 


Mr. Blanchette is 62 years of age. 
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Convene Advisory Couneil 


On Scientific Manpower 


To serve as a forum for the exchange 
of ideas and opinions on the subject of 
professional and scientific manpower in 
Canada, and to act as a consultative body 
to assist it in its work in this field, the 
Department of Labour on February 2 
convened an Advisory Committee on 
Professional Manpower. 

Representatives on the Committee came 
from a number of professional associa- 
tions and from government departments 
and agencies interested in the professional 
manpower problem. 

Major concern of the Committee was to 
increase the availability of information on 
future requirements for profession] man- 
power and to suggest ways to ensure its 
efficient use, the adequacy of training and 
sources of future supplies. 


Department’s Program 


Since the Second World War, the Depart- 
ment has developed sources of information 
on engineers, scientists and related profes- 
sional groups. The Committee was asked 
to comment on the effectiveness of the 
Department’s program in meeting the grow- 
ing need for authoritative information on 
professional manpower and to advise on 
proposed steps to increase its effectiveness. 

Committee members agreed that more 
information was needed on Canadian 
university graduates who go to the United 
States for post-graduate study. If these 
students accepted employment in _ the 
United States, their loss was particularly 
serious because Canada had already made 
a considerable investment in them, members 
pointed out. 

There was general agreement that the 
shortages of professional personnel that had 
existed for many years would in all 
probability be a feature of the Canadian 
employment picture for some years to 
come. The problem was partly caused by 
the scarcity of engineering and other kinds 
of technicians who could relieve profes- 
sional workers of tasks vital to their work 
but not necessarily best performed by them. 

It was also pointed out that many 
engineers in highly technical industries 
have to be used as administrators because 
of the technical knowledge required to 
administer such an industry. 

In a brief address of welcome to those 
attending the meeting, Arthur H. Brown, 
Deputy Minister of Labour, said he 
believed the Committee offered the oppor- 
tunity for free exchange of information 
and opinions on professional manpower 
problems. He appealed for continued 


close co-operation between the professional 
associations and the Government in the 
solution of problems in the _ professional 
manpower field. 

The increasing importance of scientifically- 
trained persons in Canada’s developing 
economy and the need for Canada to 
maintain, for economic and defence pur- 
poses, an adequate supply of such persons 
were stressed by Mr. Brown. 





CMA Head Stresses Need 
For Better Education 


“Our ability to produce the new marvels 
of machinery inherent in the Age of Auto- 
mation must not run ahead of our ability 
to control them,” said T. A. Rice, President 
of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, in a speech at Hamilton, Ont., last 
month. 

Mr. Rice said it would not be hard to 
visualize the chaos if we had expended 
ourselves in “a whole range of intricate 
and complex machines designed to give 
more production with less cost and effort, 
only to find we had sadly neglected to 
educate industry at all levels in their 
proper use”. 

Advances on the technological front 
must go hand-in-hand with educational 
advancement. At present, Mr. Rice said, 
“we are undoubtedly investing in our 
material resources: the big question was 
whether we were investing in our people 
to a comparable extent. 

“Our future progress in industry is going 
to depend to no small extent on the level 
of education attained by those who enter 
industry in the next few years. 


Warning to Industry 


“For this reason alone, industry, which 
has already invested a good deal in the 
universities, technical and commercial 
colleges, research laboratories, training 
courses, apprenticeships and_ scholarships, 
must give this problem of education a 
further searching look.” 

If this ability to produce “new marvels” 
of machinery does run ahead of our ability 
to control them, then, Mr. Rice said, “we 
can expect another wave of fear generated 
by people who cannot, or refuse to, see 
that further mechanization, far from deny- 
ing men the means of life, gives them and 
their children and their children’s children 
benefits beyond their wildest dreams”. 

Mr. Rice said that “we must nurture and 
be prepared cheerfully to spend an increas- 
ing proportion of our earnings in expanding 
the facilities available to those whom 
industry must look in the future”. 
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In the sphere of apprenticeship, Mr. Rice 
said, there was now an obligation “to give 
more thought than ever to the expansion 
and improvement of facilities for the 
acquisition of practical knowledge ‘on the 
job’ by employees in industry”. He said 
there would be a premium on technical 
skills of all kinds for many years. But, 
he said, these skills would themselves change 
and need constant revision and adaption. 

“There is, notwithstanding automation, no 
short cut to the gaining of such skills, 
although through intensification of the 
training period there may well be a shorten- 
ing of the time between the initial and the 
final stages of his training.” 

Mr. Rice said perhaps Canada’s most 
Serious weakness as a manufacturing power 
in the world was that “we have not yet 
developed the indentured apprenticeship 
system further than we have. We have 
not even succeeded in awakening a really 
significant number of employers as well as 
young men to the value of apprenticeship 
to themselves and to the community.” 

Industry, at every level, Mr. Rice stated, 
has the responsibility to encourage educa- 
tion. The more technically advanced 
industry becomes, the more it will need 
better educated employees. 





Canadian Labour Income 
At All-Time Peak in 1955 


Canadian labour income reached a new 
all-time peak total of $12,861,000,000 in 
1955, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reported on March 1. 

This was an increase of 7-5 per cent over 
1954’s $11,989,000,000. 

December’s total was up to $1,125,000,000 
from $1,032,000,000 a year earlier. 

Estimated labour income for the construc- 
tion group rose 13-5 per cent to $933,000,000 
from $822,000,000. The finance and services 
group rose 9-5 per cent; the distributive 
group of industries, about 6 per cent. A 
gain of 3 per cent was registered for the 
primary industries; within this group, how- 
ever, wages and salaries rose nearly 7 per 
cent for mining and more than 7-5 per cent 
for logging while the totals for agriculture 
and fishing declined. 

Supplementary labour income increased 
to $452,000,000 from $426,000,000. 


William H. Davis, former Chairman of 
the United States War Labor Board, 
addressing the annual conference of the 
American Labor Education Service in New 
York a short time ago, said that industry 
must organize on a nation-wide basis to 
bargain with organized labour. 
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Keep Autometion Subject 
To Negotiation—TUC 


Automation must be kept in the field of 
industrial relations: the introduction of new 
machines that change ways of working and 
of earning must always be the subject of 
negotiation and consultation. 

This was stressed at a recent meeting of 
leaders of white-collar unions in Britain’s 
Trades Union Congress. 

Experts who addressed the conference 
agreed that the introduction of automation 
would result in fewer repetitive manual 
processes, wider interest and more variety. 

Spokesmen for bank employees pointed 
out that automatic machines could be 
described as the fine machine tools of the 
office and, just as in an industrial plant 
the most skilled workers generally handled 
the most intricate machinery, so in office 
life comparable technical qualifications 
would be needed. It would not do to go 
to the labour market, choose the cheapest 
possible type of labour and hope that the 
machine would do the rest, they added. 

Another thorny problem was that of the 
pay ratio between machine operators and 
other workers in the same office. Tom 
O’Brien, MP, a member of the TUC 
General Council, who was chairman of the 
conference, said that just as in the past 
trade union leaders had to break down 
misunderstanding between manual and non- 
manual workers, so in the future they 
would have to check any tendencies towards 
friction between automated and _non- 
automated workers. 

The general feeling of the conference 
was that automation is worrying the white- 
collar unions but not frightening them. So 
far, few if any have lost jobs to the 
machine, and those displaced have been 
absorbed elsewhere. 


Outlines Framework for 


Study of Automation 


A greater ability to translate new ideas 
into practical reality; a greater recognition 
of the value of human rights, responsibili- 
ties and aspirations; and an increase in 
individual and national productivity are 
the three things that should form the 
framework within which automation should 
be studied. 

This assertion was the basis of an 
address on “Automation and Higher Living 
Standards” given by Sir Walter Puckey, 
President of the Institution of Production 
Engineers, at a conference of the Institu- 
tion at Margate, England, extracts from 
which are given in Labor and Industry wn 
Britain for December 1955, issued by 
British Information Services. 
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Much important research today is help- 
ing us towards a better understanding of 
man and his place in modern industry and 
society, the speaker said, and electronic 
development will help greatly in these 
researches. It will help by providing tools 
for the research workers and by allowing 
the “electronic brain” to relieve the human 
brain of routine work. 

The speaker said that it had been esti- 
mated that to reach the objective set by 
Mr. Butler, the former Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, of doubling the standard of 
living in 25 years, an annual rise in pro- 
ductivity of 3 per cent would be required 
between now and 1980. The average annual 
rise from 1948 to 1954 had been 2-3 per 
cent, and the best previous long-term 
achievement was 14 per cent a year. 

Making allowance for a probable short- 
ening of hours in the future and an increase 
in total population accompanied by a less- 
than-proportionate increase in the working 
force, Sir Walter asked, “can the power of 
automation help to raise our individual 
standard of productivity to the required 
figure?” 


Attitude to Productivity 


Of the national attitude towards in- 
creasing productivity he said: “Never have 
we been more _ productivity-conscious.” 
Production pressure is closely connected 
with full employment, he continued, and 
confidence in the future plays a great part 
in maintaining full employment. 

“A program of automation will bog down 
unless considerably more is done to pro- 
vide more people with skill and with 
greater skill per persons.” He went on to 
say that “automation will require, not 
automatons gazing stupidly at dials, but a 
far greater percentage of designers, proto- 
type makers, production engineers and 
quality controllers, not to mention better 
managers to control the lot.” 

The wage differential in favour of skilled 
labour is now too low, Sir Walter said, 
expressing the hope that it would rise so 
that there might be more inducement to 
acquire skill. 

He said that the rise in living standards 
will be even greater in the future under 
automation than it had been in the past 
but “the problem of readjustment or rede- 
ployment will be with us”. He added: 
“The better the arrangements for accom- 
modating change inside companies the 
greater will be the acceptance of change. 

“Technological redeployment has too 
often meant temporarily lowered earnings 
and worsened conditions, and I am sur- 
prised,” he said, “that more companies, 


having achieved long-term success with a 
new development, do not smooth out the 
temporary personal readjustments involved. 
The cost is small in relation to long-term 
results. These adjustments will become 
more widespread as automation spreads its 
effects over a wider group.” 





Comments on Automation 
Made by Many Speakers 


Opinions and suggestions regarding auto- 
mation have lately been coming from many 
quarters. 

The International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, fearing the effect of auto- 
mation on employment, has asked the 
United Nations Economic and_ Social 
Council to place the question on its agenda 
for the session opening in Geneva in July. 
The labour organization wants “a compre- 
hensive study” to be undertaken “of the 
economic and social repercussions to be 
anticipated”. 

The request reflects the belief of the 
Confederation’s representatives that a dis- 
placement of labour similar to that which 
occurred during the Industrial Revolution 
may be the result of the rapid adoption 
of automatic machinery in the not-distant 
future. 

Automation is a fact in many industries 
and will have a revolutionary impact on 
modern society in the years to come, 
according to Prof. Arthur Lermer, head of 
the department of economics of Sir George 
Williams College. 

The effect of automation, he said, will 
probably be as great as that of the new 
methods which ushered in the Industrial 
Revolution. There will be little demand 
for unskilled workmen, he believes, but 
there will be a great call for skilled work- 
men, technicians and engineers. The work 
week will be much shorter, he thinks, and 
people will retire earlier. 

But, he said, automation, requiring 
“enormous investment,” will probably come 
more slowly than some people imagine. 
Although modern society is better pre- 
pared for change than the society of the 
18th Century, there is a real danger that 
a “robot civilization,” in which standardiza- 
tion is carried to an undesirable extreme, 
will emerge, he believes. | 

Richard L. Meier, a University of Chicago 
Scientist, suggests that about 15 industries, 
which in Canada employ a good deal less 
than 10 per cent of the wage and salary 
earners, are now ripe for automation. But 
he thinks it unlikely that employment can 
be as much as halved in a period of 20 
years. However, the UAW reckons that the 


automobile industry in the Unitel States, if 
fully “automated,” could produce as much 
with 200,000 workers as it now turns out 
with 1,000,000. 


President A. R. Mosher of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour, in a recent address at 
the Woodsworth School of Labour, said 
that automation will largely transform 
production processes and will create many 
problems for trade unions. 


He said that if skilled workers are largely 
replaced by maintenance workers the 
elaborate classification of workers will be 
greatly simplified. “Certainly it would 
appear that automation involves a further 
examination of union structure,” he con- 
tinued. “To the extent that automation is 
adopted, there will undoubtedly be a reduc- 
tion in the number of workers engaged in 
various industries.” 

He went on to say that “if the lessening 
of employment is not offset by an increased 
demand for workers through new industrial 
developments and greater production, it is 
obvious that working hours must be con- 
siderably decreased, without any reduction 
and possibly an increase in income.” 

William H. Davis, former Chairman of 
the United States War Labor Board, speak- 
ing recently at the annual conference of 
the American Labor Education Service in 
New York, said that labour and manage- 
ment must now seriously study the problem 
of leisure, which will become more 
important as automation spreads. 

Labour and management, he said, will 
also be faced in the coming years with 
dividing the results of the enormous in- 
creases in productivity to be expected. He 
added that he thought automation would 
largely do away with unskilled labour. 





5th Edition Published of 
Work Conditions Booklet 


The fifth edition of Working and Living 
Conditions in Canada, a booklet prepared 
by the Department of Labour in consulta- 
tion with the Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration to serve as a reference for 
immigration officials abroad, was published 
last month. In the booklet, particular 
attention is given to topics of special 
interest to prospective Canadians. 

All sections of the booklet have been 
revised and additional information has 
been included on the participation of 
women in the labour force, seasonality of 
employment, agriculture in Canada, fair 
employment practices legislation, education, 
and on labour unions and_ collective 
bargaining. 
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Workers’ Redistribution 
Seen in Automatic Office 


Redistribution rather than redundancy of 
workers is the outcome of office automa- 
tion foreseen by D. W. Hooper, Chief 
Organizing Accountant of the National Coal 
Board in the United Kingdom. 

Speaking as a guest at the annual meet- 
ing of the Trade Union Council’s Non- 
Manual Workers’ Advisory Council a short 
time ago, Mr. Hooper said that automation 
would bring shorter hours for office workers, 
and perhaps a redistribution of working 
time. A firm might want the results of 
one week’s work before beginning the next, 
which might mean that the staff would have 
to work over the weekend in order to have 
the figures by Monday morning. 

In an automated office, he said, “the 
accent will be on teamwork, with a wider 
scope and opportunity to see each process 
at work as a whole.” 


Computers Don’t Think 


Recent widespread interest in office auto- 
mation is due largely to the development 
of the electronic computer or so-called 
“oiant brain,’ he said. But, he insisted, 
such devices cannot think originally or 
intuitively; they must be fed by precise 
instructions. 

In a fully automated office, he said, 
there would be four groups of workers: 
an “input group” to collate and scrutinize 
the basic data before it was fed into the 
electronic brain; an “operations group” to 
work the appliances; an “output” group to 
translate the results into something the 
manager could easily understand; and, 
finally, a group to do all the office tasks 
which did not lend themselves to mechan- 
ical treatment. 

Another speaker at the meeting, H. 
Knight of Asset said that many persons 
thought that electronic computers were 
costly machines which only large firms can 
afford to install. This, he said, was not 
the case: soon relatively small firms would 
be able to buy them. 





Mayors Commend Attack 
On Seasonal Joblessness 


The Canadian Federation of Mayors and 
Municipalities in a brief presented to the 
Cabinet on January 13 commended the 
federal Government for the initiative it 
had taken, through the Department of 
Labour, in organizing a concerted effort 
to provide programs of work during periods 
of off-season unemployment. The brief 
expressed confidence that a full response 
would be forthcoming from municipal 
governments throughout the country. 
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The Federation brief noted, too, that the 
Unemployment Insurance Act had been 
extended to provide coverage for additional 
categories of employment. The brief said 
the municipal governments would lke to 
see the Act further extended to embrace 
as many paid workers as was administra- 
tively feasible, including, it said, such 
municipal employees who, having waived 
their rights to be insured under the Act, 
now desired to become insured under its 
provisions. 


The Federation expressed the view that 
any further redistribution of the provincial 
share of the cost of the proposed federal- 
provincial relief program for unemployed 
employables to the municipal government 
should not exceed the cost of administra- 
tion of such a program at the local level. 
The norm and formula struck, it felt, 
should be based on a regional and not on 
a provincial basis. 


In addition, the brief said, the munic- 
ipal governments urged that a planned 
program of publicly-financed undertakings 
be designed to increase employment oppor- 
tunities during any period when normal 
economic activity is declining. 


Local Public Works 


The municipal governments, the brief 
said, were willing to lend their full co- 
operation and participation in such an 
undertaking. There were many desirable 
and much-needed local improvements, the 
brief continued, that could be carried out 
during periods of abnormal unemployment 
but which municipal governments are unable 
to finance wholly from their own resources. 
A proposal worthy of consideration, the 
brief said, was three-way financial participa- 
tion by federal, provincial and municipal 
governments in a program of local public 
works that would be carried out only during 
periods of abnormal local unemployment 
and might provide a more desirable policy 
than direct unemployment relief. 

The brief recommended that the federal 
Government should take more _ responsi- 
bility towards looking after immigrants and 
their families until such time as they are 
entitled to become citizens. 

The Federation gave its support to a 
national health plan, and requested the 
implementation of such a plan as soon as 
possible. The Federation said it felt that 
the national cost of such a plan, equitably 
spread among all taxpayers, would be no 
greater than the present costs of hospitali- 
zation and medical care. In main, the brief 
said, these costs were borne inequitably by 
only a percentage of the population. 


The study of canal and related construc- 
tion projects in all sections of Canada was 
requested by the Federation with a view 
to the establishment of a priority of need 
for such projects and a policy for their 
progressive implementation. 


Disapproves Discrimination 


The Federation recorded its disapproval 
of discrimination against certain persons in 
opportunities to purchase housing under the 
National Housing Act. 


.The brief asked reconsideration by the 
federal Government of an increase in Old 
Age Assistance. 


The Federation brief also asked that con- 
sideration be given to the amending of a 
regulation governing the Disabled Persons’ 
Allowance Act. The regulation, it said, 
prevented any allowance being paid during 
the period that a recipient is a patient or 
resident in a hospital, nursing home or 
private, charitable or public institution. 
The municipalities felt this regulation 
placed an unfair burden both on them and 
the disabled person. 





Council of Women Urges 
Jobs for Older Workers 


The Department of Labour should con- 
tinue to urge employers to recognize the 
need for the employment of men and 
women on the basis of their ability to earn 
and to contribute to the organization rather 
than on their chronological age, the 
National Council of Women recommended 
in a brief to the Cabinet at the end of 
January. 


Other Recommendations 


The brief also recommended :— 

That the Labour Department continue 
and intensify its efforts to develop public 
awareness of the need for a uniform retire- 
ment age for men and women and to 
awaken public awareness of the economic 
and social needs for the employment of 
older men and women capable and 
desirous of continuing to work. 

That the federal Government materially 
and immediately increase its support of the 
United Nations’ and Colombo Plan’s tech- 
nical assistance programs. 

That the federal Government stimulate 
and promote the development of secondary 
industries using Canada’s natural resources 
in the production of an increasing quantity 
of consumer goods, thus helping to stabilize 
the national economy. 


Foresee Imports Killing 
Rubber Shoe Industry 


The rubber footwear industry in Canada 
is faced with extinction in the next two 
or three years unless competition from 
Japan, Hong Kong and Czechoslovakia is 
checked by a change in trade policy, 
Greig B. Smith, Manager and Secretary of 
the Rubber Association of Canada, said last 
month. 

Mr. Smith told the Royal Commission 
on Canada’s Economic Prospects that a 
quota system for cheap foreign imports of 
rubber goods might be the answer. 

“We recognize that trade must be a two- 
way street, but we feel that the rubber 
industry in this country is bearing more 
than its fair share towards making it 
two-way,” he said. 

Mr. Smith said that not only had Canada 
lost more than half its domestic market 
in rubber footwear, but it had also lost its 
export sales of several million pairs 
annually. 

The average hourly wage in manufactur- 
ing in Canada, he said, was 600 per cent 
above that of Japan and 259 per cent 
higher than that of Western Germany. 





Value of Imports Rose 
19 Per Cent in November 


The value of Canada’s imports rose 19 
per cent in November, to $443,100,000 from 
$372,100,000 in November 1954, and 15 per 
cent in the January-November period, to 
$4,325,900,000 from $3,756,500,000. 

Commodity-group values for November, 
with figures for November 1954 in paren- 
theses, were (in thousands): agricultural 
and vegetable products, $57,300 ($58,200) ; 
animals and animal products, $9,800 
($7,200); fibres, textiles and _ products, 
$34,600 ($30,400) ; wood, wood products and 
paper, $18,500 ($15,100) ; iron and products, 
$143,900 ($99,700); non-ferrous metals and 
products, $43,400 ($35,600); non-metallic 
minerals and products, $70,100 ($60,000) ; 
and chemicals and allied products, $24,900 
($20,600). 

Values of some of the major commodity 
imports during the January-November 
period (figures for the same period in 1954 
in parentheses) were (in thousands): farm 
implements and machinery $163,224 
($136,176), automobile parts $229,041 
($166,056), automobiles $101,833 ($70,154), 
coal $97,643 ($96,591), cotton products 
$79,473 ($70,383), rubber and _ products 
$68,165 ($41,135), books and printed matter 
$67,669 ($62,541), and wool products $55,341 
($55,740) 
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Several Union Mergers 
Expected This Year 


Several mergers of computing or over- 
lapping unions are expected this year. 
According to a roundup made by Fortune 
magazine, these are the major ones that 
may be effected this year. 

The Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers 
International Union, a former CIO affiliate, 
and the International Chemical Workers’ 
Union, formerly AFL. The former is itself 
a combination of two unions, the Oil 
Workers International Union (CIO) and 
the United Gas, Coke and Chemical 
Workers of America (CIO); it is strongest 
in the refining end of the oil industry but 
also has strength in the chemical and 
atomic energy fields. Of a total member- 
ship of close to 180,000, about 7,000 are in 
Canada. The International Chemical 
Workers have a total membership of about 
90,000, of whom about 13,000 are in Canada. 
Both unions affiliated with the Industrial 
Union Department of the AFL-CIO. 

International Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers, formerly AFL, and the United 
Paperworkers of America, formerly CIO. 
The former has about 72,000 members, 
about 6,000 in Canada; the latter, 40,000, 
none in Canada. 

The Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, 
formerly AFL, and the United Shoe 
Workers of America, formerly CIO. The 
former has about 40,000 members, about 
800 in Canada; the latter, about 60,000, 
none in Canada. 

The Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North America, 
formerly AFL, and the United Packing- 
house Workers, formerly CIO. The former, 
which last year absorbed the International 
Fur and Leather Workers Union, has about 
335,000 members; the latter, about 120,000, 
of which about 22,000 are in Canada. This 
merger was scheduled to take place this 
month. 


Debate Anti-Trust Aspect 
Of AFL-CIO Merger 


The AFL-CIO merger in relation to 
United States anti-trust laws was dealt 
with in speeches made before the anti-trust 
section of the New York State Bar Associa- 
tion in January. . 

Speakers on both the employer and the 
union side agreed that the merger did not 
in itself create a monopoly, but there was 
divergence of opinion as to the probable 
indirect effects of the merger. 

Arthur J. Goldberg, general counsel of 
the United Steelworkers and counsel to the 
CIO before the merger, said in part:— 
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“Tf we falsely assume that the standards 
of competition vs. monopoly were appli- 
cable to unions, then the merger of two 
unions might raise a question of ‘labour 
monopoly’. But, wholly apart from the 
inapplicability of the standard, there can be 
no question of ‘labour monopoly’ with 
respect to the AFL-CIO merger because 
neither the AFL nor the CIO was itself 
a union. Each was a federation of inde- 
pendent, autonomous unions—unions which 
handled their own collective bargaining 
programs without interference or control by 
the federation. Merger betwen the AFL 
and CIO did not create ‘one big union’ 
but only a single federation of autonomous 
unions in place of the two pre-existing such 
federations. 


“EHven if the monopoly charge is taken 
in the less literal sense as simply a charge 
that certain unions are too strong in 
comparison with the employers with which 
they deal, it has no relationship to the 
AFL-CIO merger. The terms of the bargains 
reached in any particular industry between 
the employers and the particular union or 
unions concerned have not in the past been 
dependent upon whether the union is 
affliated with the AFL or the CIO. Nor 
will they be affected directly by the fact 
that there has been a merger between the 
two federations.” 


On the other hand, Lambert H. Miller, 
general counsel of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, expressed the 
following opinion :— 

“In the collective bargaining field, this 
merger will make _ possible centralized 
control over collective bargaining demands, 
techniques and contracts to a far greater 
degree than in the past. Bargaining 
strategy can be further developed on a 
nation-wide, across-the-board basis, with 
demands, strikes, boycotts and _ other 
activities timed and co-ordinated not only 
between employers but also between entire 
industries. It must be admitted that this 
will doubtless be highly effective to force 
acceptance of union demands and to destroy 
real collective bargaining, unless effective 
measures are taken to curb this power. 
At the same time, the rights of individual 
employees are also lost sight of, for as 
labour organizations and their officials 
increase in size and power, the rights of 
individuals are correspondingly diminished. 


“Clearly, this merger, in and of itself, 
does not create a monopoly. It is equally 
clear, however, that the monopolistic 
practices I have outlined, and already wide- 
spread in the labour movement, will flourish 
and spread unless some means is found to 
bring them under regulation or control.” 


Let Rail Workers Strike 
If Negotictions Fail—MP 

If negotiations fail, railway employees 
should be allowed to strike, a Member of 
Parliament said in an interview with a 
Toronto newspaper last month. 

“The question is,’ Frank A. Enfield 
(York-Scarboro) told the Globe and Mail, 
‘Is the public interest best served by 
preserving the right to strike under any 
circumstances, no matter how much 
dislocation results?” 


Country Could Manage 


While each case had to be decided on 
its merits, Mr. Enfield was inclined to feel 
that in the current railway dispute, the 
non-operating railwaymen should be allowed 
to strike. He thought the country could 
manage if a strike were called. 

“A prolonged strike naturally would 
cripple the country,’ he added. “The 
Government’s responsibility will be to keep 
a careful watch on the situation and step 
in before disaster occurs.” 





Railroad Trainmen Make 
Demand for Raise in Pay 

The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
(ind.) announced February 2 that it had 
served notice of a demand for a 30-per- 
cent wage increase for its 17,000 members 
trainmen, conductors, yardmasters, and 
yardmen—employed on Canadian lines of 
the CNR and CPR. 

The union, largest of the running trades 
unions in Canada, is also asking for a series 
of supplementary concessions, involving 
higher pay and paid holidays for various 
types of workers. 

Deputy President A. J. Kelly said in 
addition similar requests were being filed 
for another 1,000 BRT members on smaller 
railways and in the CPR dining car services. 





Based on Statistics 


The union’s demands, Mr. Kelly said, 
were based on statistics which “clearly 
indicate our position has been reduced 
below former recognized differentials based 
on conditions of service”. 

Besides the flat percentage increase, the 
Brotherhood’s requests include :— 


1. Additional rates on long freight trains. 


2. Seven paid statutory holidays a year 
for yard service men, who now receive none. 


3. Adjustments in the present paid vaca- 
tions so that workers do not lose earnings. 


4. Full pay for train crews while they 
are held at terminals. 
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In| 1955”the BRT called a strike to 
enforce demands and cancelled it only after 
personal intervention by Prime Minister 
St. Laurent. 

The trainmen won at that time a 12-per- 
cent increase, retroactive to April 1, 1952. 
The new demand is the union’s first since 


that dispute. The current contract expires 
March 31. 


Railroad Yardmasters 
In U.S. Win Wage Boost 


Most United States railroad yardmasters 
received a $43 monthly pay increase under 
a settlement announced January 31. 

M. G. Schoch, President of the Railroad 
Yardmasters of America, said the agreement 
with some 95 American railroads, retro- 
active to October 1 of last year, raised the 
average monthly pay for some 4,500 yard- 
masters to about $475. 


Decrease in Number 
On Old Age Assistance 


The number of persons in Canada receiv- 
ing old age assistance decreased from 
94,452 at September 30, 1955, to 93,380 at 
December 31, 1955. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$5,230,225.55 for the quarter ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1955, compared with $5,290,907.33 in 
the preceding quarter. Since the inception 
of the Act, the federal Government has 
contributed $78,370,495.69. 

At December 31, 1955, the average 
monthly assistance in the provinces paying 
a maximum of $40 a month ranged from 
$33.66 to $37.73, except for one province 
where the average was $27.60. In New- 
foundland, which pays a maximum of $30 
a month, the average was $29.39. 


8,183 Now Receiving 
Blind Person’s Allowance 


The number of blind persons in Canada 
receiving allowances under the Blind 
Persons Act increased from 8,159 at 
September 30, 1955, to 8,183 at December 
31, 1955. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$739,604.83 for the quarter ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1955, compared ‘with $721,285.20 in 
the preceding quarter. Since the inception 
of the Act, the federal Government has 
contributed $11,687,156.51. 

At December 31, 1955, the average 
monthly allowance in the provinces ranged 
from $37.45 to $39.75. In all provinces the 
maximum allowance paid was $40 a month. 
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Marconi to Offer Staff 
Form of Wage Guarantee 


A plan which he described as “the 
closest practical thing to the guaranteed 
annual wage” will be introduced by the 
Canadian Marconi Co. within two years, 
John J. Kingan, General Manager of the 
company, told a press conference last 
month. 

Calling the term “guaranteed annual 
wage” a misnomer, he defined the plan 
devised by his company as “guaranteed 
unemployment insurance” and claimed that 
it was the “best practical answer to the 
ups and downs in employment”. It will 
soon be offered to the company’s 1,200 
hourly-paid employees for study, he said. 

This plan would provide for part of 
future wage increases to be deposited in a 
fund, to be administered by company and 
union jointly, out of which wages would 
be paid when workers were laid off because 
of slack business. The amount paid would 
depend on how much money there was 
in the fund and on the number of 
unemployed. 

Mr. Kingan indicated that the workers 
would be granted a larger wage increase 
than they might normally expect during 
the next contract negotiations if the union 
agrees to put all or part of the amount 
into the fund. 

It would be difficult, Mr. Kingan allowed, 
to set up such a plan in industries in which 
workers are engaged on a seasonal basis, 
but he felt that most companies should be 
able to afford a fund that would reduce 
the pains of unemployment. 





Auto Industry SUB Plans 
Allow Short Work Weeks 


Short work weeks, which automobile 
manufacturers in the United States resorted 
to last month in order to avoid or reduce 
layoffs, will be allowable under the SUB 
plans which go into effect on June 1. 

Terms of contracts between the United 
Auto Workers and the main auto com- 
panies allow the companies to introduce a 
work week of three or four days, and this 
practice apparently will not be opposed by 
the union as long as it is allowed by the 
agreement. Employees working such short 
weeks are not to be eligible for SUB or 
state unemployment compensation. 

The Ford Company has for a number of 
years been allowed by its contract to 
schedule between 32 and 40 hours work a 
week for up to eight consecutive weeks; 
and less than 32 hours for up to four weeks. 
Since employees working such short weeks 
will not be entitled to SUB payments, when 
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the plan comes into effect next June some 
strange anomalies may arise. For instance, 
a worker who works a three-day week will 
earn 60 per cent of his take-home pay for 
a full week, before deductions, while a 
worker who is totally unemployed will also 
receive 60 per cent of his regular pay from 
SUB and state unemployment benefits. 

However, at present the UAW says that 
it is not concerned about such “inequities”. 
It says that the main purpose of SUB plans 
is to maintain a minimum standard of 
living, no matter whether this minimum is 
obtained by part-time work or from a 
benefit fund. 





Senator Suggests Inquiry 
Of Government Annuities 


An inquiry by a Senate Committee into 
the sale of government annuities was pro- 
posed in the Upper House on February 15 
by Senator Thomas A. Crerar, who said 
that he held very strongly that the need 
for the Government to deal in annuities 
had long since passed away. 

“The practice was originally introduced 
by Sir Wiliam Mulock when he was 
Postmaster-General, as a means of enabling 
people to make provision for their old age. 
It was entirely worthwhile at that time,” 
said Senator Crerar, “because there was no 
other opportunity to buy annuities. But 
today annuities can be bought from practi- 
cally every life insurance company in 
Canada, and their sale can be much more 
effectively managed by such companies than 
by a government department. 

“But that is not the only reason why 
I object,” he continued. “My main reason 
is that I think every annuity sold today 
will at some time result in a demand being 
made on the Treasury to keep the fund 
solvent from which to pay the annuitant 
his claim at maturity. With all. the 
expenditures that we have to face, there is 
no need today to continue this one; the 
need can be met outside government 
altogether.” 


World Calendar Body 
Moves H®O to Ottawa 


The headquarters of the International 
World Calendar Association has been 
moved to Ottawa from New York and 
A. J. Hills of Ottawa has been elected 
President. } 

The question of calendar reform is on 
the agenda of next month’s meeting of the 
United Nations Economic and _ Social 
Council, of which Canada is a member. 

Canadian trade union congresses have 
gone on record in support of the World 
Calendar. 





Farm-Labour Council 
Holds One-day Meeting 


The Canadian Farm-Labour Economic 
Council, headed by J. L. Phelphs of 
Saskatoon, former chairman of the Inter- 
provincial Farm Union Council, at a recent 
one-day meeting decided to press for cash 
advances on farm-held grain. 

The heads of the Trades and Labour 
Congress and the Canadian Congress of 
Labour agreed to support the farm unions 
in this demand, and in turn the farm unions 
agreed to help in furthering the following 
aims of organized labour :— 

To get all governments to consider legis- 
lation to reduce work weeks if automation 
gains ground in factories, workshops and 
offices. 

Raising of minimum wage levels through 
federal-provincial co-operation to improve 
incomes in depressed areas. 

To induce federal and provincial govern- 
ments to undertake studies to make sure 
that workers and farmers get a fair share 
of the national income. 

The Council decided that its heads should 
meet soon after the TLC-CCL amalgama- 
tion next month to make plans to put the 
Council on a permanent footing, and to 
provide for an operating budget and a 
constitution. Meanwhile the present mem- 
bers are to continue in office. 





N.Y. Advisory Body Urges 
Jobless Benefits for All 


The New York State Unemployment 
Insurance Advisory Council last month 
recommended that the scope of unemploy- 
ment insurance be extended to cover all 
wage earners in the state. ; 

In a report to Governor Harriman and 
the Legislature, the Council—which is 
appointed by the Governor and consists 
of three representatives each of employers, 
labour and the public—also made several 
recommendations for liberalizing benefits 
and for relaxing eligibility requirements. 

Members of the Council agreed unani- 
mously on the proposal to cover all wage 
earners. At present a person who is the 
only employee in an establishment is not 
eligible. Where there are two or more 
employees they will be covered from next 
January 1. 

Against the opposition of the three 
employer representatives the other six 
members of the Council urged that the 
qualifying period for benefits should be 
reduced from 20 weeks in a 52-week base 
period to 15. 

By another 6-to-3 vote—the employer 
representatives being again in the minority 
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—the Council approved a revised version 
of Governor Harriman’s plan to increase 
maximum weekly benefits. 





Que. Gives Recognition to 
Women in 2 Professions 

Quebec women in two of the professions 
gained legal recognition when the provincial 
Legislature last month passed legislation 
opening the notarial field to women and 
granting legal status to dietitians. 

Under the provisions of a Bill intro- 
duced by the Quebec Chamber of Notaries 
and passed by the Public Bills Committee 
of the Legislative Assembly, women are to 
be admitted to the practice of the notarial 
profession. Heretofore, women have been 
admitted to the Chamber after passing 
regular examinations but not allowed to 
practice. 

The Dietitians Act is aimed at protecting 
the profession against unqualified persons 
using the term “dietitian”. It gives the 
dietitian with postgraduate dietetic interne 
training, or a master’s degree and one year’s 
experience, the right to use the designation 
“professional dietitian” and the initials 
“P Dt.” A dietitian holding a university 
degree. but with no experience or post- 
graduate work is entitled to use the term 
“dietitian”. 

In granting legal recognition to the 
profession of dietetics, Quebec is the first 
province in Canada to do so. 


Montreal Businesswomen 
Form C of C Committee 

Some 100 Montreal businesswomen have 
just set up a women’s committee within 
the Montreal District Chamber of Com- 
merce. This is the first venture of its kind 
in North America, although Paris has had 
such a committee for 10 years and others 
have been organized in Europe since then. 

Mrs. Flore D. Jutras, an insurance broker 
who has been a member of the Chamber 
for the past nine years, has been chosen 
President. 

Mrs. Jutras, who is also a member of the 
Department of Labour’s National Advisory 
Council on Manpower, said the committee 
intends to act as a faithful interpreter of 
leading businesswomen. 





CORRECTION 


In the account of the relaxation of unem- 
ployment insurance regulations on p. 154 of 
the February issue, the second paragraph 
should read :— 

Net effect of the change will be to restore 
benefits to some of those who could have 
qualified under the old regulations but 
could not do so under the new ones. 
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Prudential Extends Age 
For Retirement to 68 


The Prudential Insurance Co. of America 
last month extended the retirement age for 
its employees from 65 to 68 years. Persons 
who wish to retire at 65 may still do so, 
however. 

The company said its decision to change 
the retirement age is based on advances 
in medical science which allow many 
employees to retain vigour as well as use- 
fulness after 65 years of age. 

In Canada, the only one of the com- 
pany’s employees immediately affected is 
the vice-president in charge of Canadian 
operations, Robert M. Green, who is 64. 
The average age of the 970-member Cana- 
dian office staff is 24 years. 





N.Y. State Urged to Ease 
Problems of Aging 


A special New York state legislative 
committee warned last month that govern- 
ment action was needed to prevent people 
becoming impoverished in their old age. 

It suggested ten measures to prevent 
unnecessary poverty among the aged, in- 
cluding greater efforts to help older persons 
find employment; an increase in counselling 
services by welfare agencies and the state 
Department of Labour; encouragement of 
better pension plans; and the adoption of 
governmental policies that will prevent 
inflation from reducing the value of savings. 





More British Firms Stop 
Fixing Upper Age Limits 

A noticeable decline in the practice of 
fixing upper age limits on job vacancies 
and a greater willingness among employers 


to consider older candidates, amounting on 
occasion to a request that only older 
workers should be submitted, is reported 
by Britain’s National Advisory Committee 
on the Employment of Older Men and 
Women. 


This is the second report of the Com- 
mittee since its appointment early in 1952 
by the Minister of Labour and National 
Service. Its first report, submitted in 
October of the following year, contained 
two major recommendations: that capacity, 
not age, should be the test for engagement; 
and that men and women who can give 
effective service should be given the oppor- 
tunity, without regard to age, to continue 
at work if they so wish (L.G., 1954, p. 541): 


A few industrial firms, the Committee 
states, have set up special workshops for 
their more elderly employees. It takes the 
view, however, that while such an arrange- 
ment is valuable in providing remunerative 
occupation for elderly employees who can 
no longer work under normal conditions, 
the great majority of older people prefer 
to carry out their work under normal 
conditions. 


Many employers, too, allow a slight 
adjustment of working hours to avoid peak 
travel or else provide minor modifications 
of working processes for those who need 
them, and the Committee expresses the 
hope that other employers will consider the 
possibility of introducing small adjustments 
of a similar kind. 

Although encouraged by the progress 
already achieved, the Committee feels there 
is room for a much wider adoption of the 
recommendations made in its first report, 
and for further experiment and research to 
overcome the difficulties that remain. 





Labour Briefs to Provineial Governments 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 


Deprecating the delays in arbitration 
board and Labour Relations Board pro- 
cedure, the Canadian and Catholic Con- 
federation of Labour requested in _ its 
annual brief to the Quebec Government 
that special efforts be made to shorten 
proceedings. ‘Delays are nearly always 
prejudicial to labour,’ the CCCL asserted. 

Read by General Secretary Jean 
Marchand, the brief was submitted on 
February 1. 

The CCCL also stressed the fact that 
the time has come to perfect a health 
imsurance plan in the province of Quebec 
to help the people protect themselves more 
effectively against the financial hazards and 
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consequences of sickness, and to improve, 


if possible, their general state of health. 


The brief also contained recommendations 
dealing with the development of natural 
resources, the control of paper (newsprint), 


the revision of electoral districts and 
unemployment relief. 
The labour’ delegation, headed by 


Gérard Picard, General President of the 
CCCL, was received by the Premier, who 
was accompanied by the provincial Min- 
ister of Labour and some ten other Cabinet 
members. 
The CCCL Brief 

Protesting against the delays of arbitra- 

tion boards, the brief pointed out that the 


reasons for these delays include the brief- 
ness of the hearings, the formality with 
which arbitration boards often proceed, the 
delay in releasing the findings or recom- 
mendations, and the difficulty of selecting 
board chairmen. 

At the same time, the CCCL deplored 
the more and more lengthy delays of the 
Labour Relations Board, delays mostly 
brought about, it said, by the insufficient 
staff of the Board and by its method of 
procedure. 

The brief stated that “such delays enable 
some dishonest employers to use them in 
order to resort to compulsory action with 
regard to their employees during the period 
of time between the application for certifi- 
cation and the issuing of the certificate.” 

The CCCL took the opportunity to ask 
once more for the adoption of a health 
insurance plan and pointed out that the 
problem of health, in Quebec, is still one 
of the heaviest burdens against which the 
people are not sufficiently protected. 

The CCCL recommends a contributory 
insurance plan to be financed by the indi- 
vidual, according to income, by employers 
and by the provincial Government. 

The brief outlined the CCCL’s point of 
view as follows: 

Such a plan should take into account the 
achievements obtained through the estab- 
lishment of mutual health societies and should 
allow these institutions to develop normally 
so as to some day serve the major part of 
the population. The insurance would cover 
all medical, surgical and hospital costs, the 
rates of which could be determined by 
agreement with the college of physicians, 
hospitalization associations and those in 
charge of the plan. Such a health insurance 
plan should allow everyone to choose his own 
doctor and provide for educating the people 
in hygiene and preventive medicine. Finally, 
the plan should be entrusted to a board made 


up of representatives of all classes of 
society. 


The CCCL again stressed the problem of 
developing and utilizing natural resources. 
The CCCL does not object to resorting to 
foreign capital with a view to organizing 
the development of these resources, the 
brief pointed out, but it feels that this 
development should not be carried out 
without specifications and restrictions. 

The CCCL suggested that the holders of 
mining concessions in the province be 
obliged to set up processing plants inside 
the province, especially in the base metals 
sector. 

According to the brief, the establishment 
of new concerns based on the processing of 
our raw materials could gradually replace 
marginal industries which have managed to 
hold their own by means of protective 
tariffs. 


In connection with the development of 
natural resources, the brief also suggested 
that the Government should play a greater 
part in the organizing of concerns to 
develop natural resources and that it 
should exercise constant control over them. 

One may wonder, the brief continued, 
whether, for the whole of this sector, we 
should not think of some new forms of 
development which would commit the 
management of these concerns not only to 
the owners, but also to the representatives 
of the State and of organized labour. 

The CCCL stated that it was in full 
agreement with the Government’s attitude 
in connection with Bill No. 28, which sets 
up controls over newsprint in Quebec 
province. 

The brief specified that there is nothing 
to be afraid of with regard to the func- 
tioning ‘of a control organization provided 
it is instituted on a representative basis 
and that its members are appointed by 
those chiefly concerned, that is the 
provincial Government, the paper-mills, the 
consumers and the workers. 

However, the CCCL suggested that the 
bill should contain a clause guaranteeing 
printing shops all the newsprint they need 
while strictly forbidding its resale, so as to 
prevent the growing up of a black market. 

Tackling the question of the province’s 
electoral divisions, the brief deplored the 
fact that many industrial centres are 
insufficiently represented in the Legislative 
Assembly, stressing that more than half 
the province’s voters live in districts which 
are essentially urban and yet they can 
elect only a third of the representatives. 

In this connection, the brief added, the 
example of the Island of Montreal and 
Jesus Island is significant. In the House 
of Commons the province of Quebec has 75 
constituencies, of which the metropolitan 
district accounts for 21. In the Legislative 
Assembly, on the other hand, where there 
are now 93 seats, only 15 represent this 
zone. This means, in terms of percentages, 
that this essentially urban district elects 
only 16 per cent of the representatives in 
the Legislative Assembly, whereas in the 
House of Commons it elects 28 per cent. 

The CCCL concluded its brief by 
expressing the wish that an agreement in 
connection with unemployment assistance 
may soon be concluded between the federal 
and the provincial Governments. 

This social measure, the brief empha- 
sized, would meet a real need and would 
be calculated to help most particularly the 
workers in districts that are likely to be 
short of work longer and more often with- 
out benefiting by the Unemployment 
Insurance Act. 
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In connection with the brief, the General 
President dealt briefly with the problem of 
eau iasurance and with that of Sunday 
work in the paper-mills. 

Mr. Picard particularly stressed the fact 
that health insurance is a measure which 
will become increasingly important with 
the growth of industrial development and 
automation. The means of production are 
developing, he said, and those of social 
security must also develop at the same 
time. 

With regard to Sunday work in the 
paper-mills, Mr. Picard stated that as a 
general rule 50 per cent of the workers 
are in the mills on that day. 

He suggested regular inquiries into the 
breaking of the Sabbath. 


The Premier’s Reply 


The Hon. Maurice Duplessis reminded 
the labour delegation that he has never let 
slip an opportunity to call for proper 
respect for the Lord’s Day. 

“In the province of Quebec,” he said, 
“we have religious and national traditions 
and no one has any right to dictate our 
conduct to us.” He added that Bill No. 28 
will facilitate the observance of Sunday. 

Dealing with the question of delays in 
arbitration board procedure, the Premier 
stated that the employers were as much to 


blame as the labour organizations. He then 
appealed to the intelligence and under- 
standing of all concerned to try to find a 
solution for the problem. 

With regard to health insurance, Mr. 


‘Duplessis pointed out that there can be no 


security without stability, the application of 
justice and the carrying out of those duties 
which are the responsibility of every one 
of us. 

Explaining what the province already has 
in the way of public health, he said that 
his Government would give careful con- 
sideration to the plan submitted by the 
federal Government. 

With respect to natural resources, the 
Premier stated that he would oblige 
companies, as far as possible, to work raw 
materials in the province itself. 

With regard to the revision of the 
electoral districts recommended by the 
CCCL, Mr. Duplessis stressed the fact that 
the province of Quebec must retain its 
agricultural nature. He promised, however, 
that consideration would be given to the 
problem. 

As for assistance to the unemployed, he 
stated that, under the constitution, this 
question is the responsibility of the federal 
authorities. “Let Ottawa give us back what 
belongs to us,” he said, “and we shall be 
able to settle a host of problems ourselves.” 





Alberta Federation of Labour (TLC) 


The Alberta Federation of Labour (TLC) 
has asked the Alberta Government to make 
a number of changes in the Labour Act and 
in the Workmen’s Compensation Act of the 
province. Suggestions were also made 
dealing with unemployment, health insur- 
ance, holidays with pay, highway traffic, 
and other matters. 

These representations were contained in 
the Federation’s annual memorandum, 
presented to the provincial Cabinet on 
December 15. 

The Federation complained that the 
Labour Act had deteriorated from the 
worker’s point of view, and requested 
changes which included the following :— 

Formation of a separate section to cover 
the construction industry. 

Amendment to provide for the principle 
of equal pay for equal work. 

Clearer definition of “employer” 
“employee”. 

Abolition of exemptions in all classes of 
employees covered by the minimum wages 
section. 


and 
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Provision for the automatic certification 
of merged labour organizations, without the 
merged organizations being obliged to make 
new applications for certification. 


Amendment of the Act to provide that 
benefits such as seniority, holidays, etc., 
shall not be lost by an employee because 
he has taken part in a cessation of work. 


Provision in the Act to insure job 
security for an employee when he is absent 
from work because of certified illness. 


Change in the Act to provide that “when 
two or more appropriate units for collective 
bargaining within the same company are 
certified by one union, said union may 
require the employer to bargain collec- 
tively on behalf of all units certified within 
said company”. 


Among the measures to mitigate unem- 
ployment urged on the Government by the 
Federation were: that a co-ordinating 
committee representing management, labour 
and government be set up; that mainte- 
nance work be timed to alleviate unem- 
ployment; that highway construction be 
continued through the winter as long as 


weather permits; that low-interest loans be 
made available to would-be home-owners; 
that co-operation of cities and municipali- 
ties be enlisted in the construction of 
buildings and public works. 

The Federation expressed the opinion 
that only when provincial governments 
institute a compulsory, contributory health 
scheme “will the federal Government be 
spurred into taking the responsibility of 
financing such a scheme away from the 
provinces”. The Government of Alberta 
was urged to take immediate action 
accordingly. 

Some 17 changes requested in the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act included: increase 
in payments to 100 per cent of earnings; 
maximum base of $5,000; increased pensions 
to beneficiaries; establishment of institu- 
tions in industrial centres to provide for 
rehabilitation. 


Requests were also made in the memo- 
randum in regard to apprenticeship. It was 
suggested that living allowance for appren- 
tices attending school be raised, and that 
each employer should be assessed a portion 
of the cost of the increase. It was 


requested that the age limits for all inden- 
tured apprentices be made 16 to 24 years, 
except in the case of ex-servicemen. 


Another request was that the Act be 
changed to allow an employer who employs 
one journeyman, or is himself a journey- 
man, to employ one apprentice, with an 
additional apprentice allowed for every two 
additional journeymen employed. 


The brief asked that the Holidays with 
Pay Orders be amended to provide for 
three weeks with pay after five years, and 
four weeks with pay after 15 years’ con- 
tinuous service with one employer. 


Among suggestions for amendment of 
traffic regulations the Federation requested 
that the law be changed to provide for a 
maximum shift of 10 hours for truck drivers, 
to be followed by not less than eight hours’ 
rest in the driver’s home or in an approved 
hotel. 


There were also a number of other 
recommendations, including one which 
urged a legal provision for 48 hours’ rest 
in each period of seven consecutive days, 
and for a five-day week for all workers in 
the province, with a maximum of eight 
hours’ work a day, any reduction in hours 
to be without loss of pay. 





Proceedings of Parliament of Labour Interest 


Unemployment Insurance 
January 23 


Speedy extension of unemployment insur- 
ance coverage to fishermen was urged by 
C. W. Carter (Burin-Burgeo). “Speed is 
of the essence,” he said, “because at the 
present rate of exodus, if it is delayed much 
longer, very soon there will be no New- 
foundland fishermen left.” 


January 25 


Asked by T. H. Goode (Burnaby- 
Richmond) what progress had been made 
since the last session of Parliament to 
bring into effect unemployment insurance 
for fishermen in British Columbia, the 
Minister of Labour replied as follows: 


My reply shall apply not only to British 
Columbia but to the east and west coasts as 
well as to inland waters. 

Hon. members will recall that this ques- 
tion was discussed at some length in the 
standing committee on industrial relations 
last session. Much of this discussion will 
be found from page 299 to page 326 of the 
minutes of proceedings of that committee. 
The Minister of Fisheries (Mr. Sinclair) 
and officials of his department appeared 
before the committee. During those discus- 
sions I think most of those participating 
reluctantly had to agree that it would be 


difficult to bring under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act those who are owners or are 
self-employed or who fish on a straight share 
basis. In view of this, it was felt that even 
if the remainder—approximately 7 per cent 
—who go out to fish, namely the wage- 
earners, could be brought under the Act and 
have their fishing employment count along 
with other employment towards benefits, it 
would be unfair to the main body of the 
fishermen. 


In reply to a question by T. S. Barnett 
(Comox-Alberni) as to whether steps have 
been taken since last session to provide 
unemployment insurance coverage for Cana- 
dians employed by the United States 
Government and its agencies on New- 
foundland bases, the Minister of Labour 
said negotiations in this matter have been 
initiated and there are indications that a 
satisfactory solution will result. 


The Minister of Labour made a state- 
ment concerning certain provisions in the 
revised Unemployment Insurance Act 
which have been causing some concern to 
persons who had previously been claimants 
for benefit and who found difficulty in 
establishing a new claim subsequent to the 
coming into force of the revised Act on 
October 2 last. Mr. Gregg announced a less 
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restrictive interpretation of the pertinent 
sections in accordance with the spirit and 
intent of the new Act. (See p. 308.) 


February 2 

The position of striking employees of 
General Motors under the Act was the 
subject of an inquiry by John M. James 
(Durham). The Miu£nister of Labour 
replied that the procedure would be 
exactly the same in this case as in all others, 
as follows: 


When General Motors resumes operations 
and the plant starts again, then those 
former workers who are not taken on or 
have not found other employment when the 
plant reaches normal production may apply 
for unemployment insurance. 

As to the definition of “normal produc- 
tion,’ the former production output and 
the normal number of employees, of course, 
are considered as factors. Where there is 
a difference of opinion between the claimant 
and the insurance officer the matter may be 
taken to the board of referees, and, of 
course, to the Umpire if necessary. 


February 21 
Disapproval of the failure to bring 
hospital employees under coverage of the 
Act was voiced by T. 8. Barnett (Comox- 
Alberni). 


Social Security 


January 23 
Old Age Security and Old Age Assistance 
payments and blind persons’ allowances 
should be increased, Stanley Knowles 
(Winnipeg North Centre) said. Since the 
present figure of $40 was set, the gross 
national product has gone up by more 


than 60 per cent, he pointed out. “I feel 
it is little enough that our old age 
pensioners should get a _ corresponding 


increase in the pension that is paid to 
them.” Mr. Knowles suggested a 65-per- 
cent increase, which would bring it to $66 
a month. He suggested also that the same 
increase apply to disability allowances. 


January 24 
Wilfrid Dufresne (Quebec West) called 
for an increase in family allowances, to 
keep pace with the increase in the cost of 
living, and more generous help for disabled 
persons. 
February 1 
Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre) asked if the Government is con- 
sidering an amendment to the Old Age 
Security Act to permit persons who have 
qualified for the pension to continue 
receiving it if they subsequently move to 
another country and, if the answer is in 
the negative, to permit continued receipt 
of pension by persons required to move 
to another country for health or other 
specified reasons. 
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The Minister of National Health and 
Welfare replied that the Government is 
constantly giving consideration to any 
amendments to the Act which seem, in the 
light of experience, advisable. 


February 8 


In reply to a request by Stanley Knowles 
(Winnipeg North Centre) for information 
regarding pension plans in Canada—number 
in operation, transferability provisions and 
the possibility of the Government’s con- 
sidering an over-all Government-sponsored 
industrial pension plan—the Miunister of 
Labour replied that no statistical informa- 
tion is available on the transferability of 
pension rights but it is believed that such 
provisions are comparatively rare in indus- 
trial pension plans. The Department of 
Labour knows of three types of plans, he 
said, which contain provisions for a limited 
type of transferability. He continued: 


An amendment to the Ontario Municipal 
Act in 1953 made it mandatory for the 
standard municipal plan for municipalities 
and municipal organizations in Ontario to 
provide for immediate vesting of the 
employer’s contributions where a terminated 
employee left to become employed by the 
Civil Service of Ontario or Canada, the civic 
service of any other municipality or local 
board in Ontario, or the staff of any board, 
commission or public institution established 
under any Act of the Ontario Legislature. 


The Canadian Welfare Council, Halifax 
community chest, and the greater Toronto 
community chest. have plans in operation. 
Each plan contains a special transfer clause 
which gives complete vesting of employer 
benefits if any employee transfers to another 
social welfare agency. 


In employer-union negotiated plans there 
is a recent trend towards the recognition 
of the principle of “transfer values” within 
the industry or between the member 
employers in a specific trade in a particular 
locality or localities. These plans cover 
union members in good standing. The 
elevator (lift) industry has such a plan in 
effect. As long as an employee remains 
employed in the industry by one of the 
member employers, his pension credits con- 
tinue to accumulate in accordance with the 
terms of the plan. Not until he leaves the 
group of employers represented does the 
termination clause of the plan become oper- 
ative. The printing trade in the Toronto 
area has a plan on similar lines. If an 
employee stays with the trade but moves 
outside the Toronto district or if he leaves 
the trade, he is considered as a terminated 
employee. The garment making industry in 
Montreal and Toronto jointly had intro- 
duced a scheme along the same lines for 
members of their union. © 


The Minister explained the circum- 
stances in which persons entering the 
federal Civil Service from companies in 
which they were eligible to be covered by 
pension plans may transfer eligibility 
rights. 


A study of the effect of pension plans 
on the employment of older workers and 
of possible ways of facilitating or encour- 
aging the retention or transfer of pension 
rights is being made by the Department of 
Labour and other interested departments, 
he said. 


February 10 


J. G. Diefenbaker (Prince Albert) asked 
what action, if any, had been taken to 
amend the regulations under the provisions 
of the Disabled Persons Act to widen the 
definition of a disabled person. 

The Minister of Health and Welfare 
replied that changes in the provisions of 
the regulations can be made only with the 
consent of the provincial governments. 
Arrangements, he said, have been made 
to have the federal medical officers con- 
nected with the administration of disabled 
persons allowances meet in Ottawa in 
February. Medical officers representing the 
provinces have also been invited. When 
the results of the discussions are known, 
further consideration will be given to the 
present interpretation of “totally and 
permanently disabled”. 


February 13 


A motion to increase family allowances 
was introduced by H. R. Argue (Assiniboia). 


World Calendar 


January 23 
L. E. Roberge (Stanstead) urged adop- 


tion of the World Calendar, as_ better 
suited to present conditions than the 
Gregorian calendar. 
Income Tax 

January 23 


R. F. L. Hanna (Edmonton-Strathcona) 
raised the question of possible income tax 
reductions. Many Canadians are hoping 
for tax reductions this year, he said, in 
view of the fact that the gross national 
product is running considerably higher than 
was forecast in the budget. He added, 
however, that he would be the last to 
suggest tax reductions at this time if they 
are made at the expense of our social 
security program. He explained: 

We cannot have it both ways. I believe 
that the majority of Canadians want a 
national health insurance scheme; but if we 
get it we must remember that it has to be 
paid for. However, if we as Canadians 
collectively can produce more per man hour 
through a well-managed and _ well-balanced 
economy, then we will be able to enjoy 
greater benefits, in the form of either tax 
reductions or increased social security bene- 
fits, or possibly both. 


January 24 
Higher personal income tax exemptions 


were urged by Donald M. Fleming 
(Eglinton). 

January 27 
Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 


Centre) introduced a bill to provide that 
appeals by corporations before the Income 
Tax Appeal Board be heard in public. 

The bill received first reading but was 
defeated on second reading on February 3 
by 122 to 20. 


January 30 
A motion introduced by Stanley Knowles 
(Winnipeg North Centre) calling for an 
amendment to the Income Tax Act 
removing the 3-per-cent floor on medical 
expenses deduction was defeated by a vote 
of 98 to 66. 
February 13 
A motion concerning deduction of medical 
costs from taxable income, introduced by 
O. C. Trainor (Winnipeg South) and later 
amended by J. M. Macdonnell (Green- 
wood), called for an amendment to the 
Income Tax Act to allow a taxpayer to 
include in his deductible medical expenses, 
at his option, either (a) any amounts 
billed and paid under a_ contributory 
insurance or hospitalization plan, as now 
provided, or (b) any premium or tax paid 
by him for insurance against sickness or 
accident or under any plan of health 
insurance. 
February 6 
A bill to amend the Act, reducing the 
time within which the Department can 
re-open an assessment from six to three 
years, except in the case of fraud or 
misrepresentation, was introduced by E. D. 
Fulton (Kamloops). 


February 7 
H. W. Herridge (Kootenay West) 
requested a statement from the Govern- 
ment with respect to the application of 
the income tax regulations to pension funds 
in Canada. 


Crowsnest Pass Agreement 
January 24 
The federal Government is not con- 
sidering an upward revision in the Crows- 
nest Pass freight rates, the Minister of 
Transport told H. A. Bryson (Humboldt- 
Melfort). Mr. Bryson called attention to 
a press release in which the President of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway “attacked the 
Crowsnest rate charges as being neither 
just nor reasonable,” and asked if the 
Minister could give an assurance that there 
will be upward revision of the Crowsnest 
rates. 
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Health Insurance 
January 26 


The Prime Minister made a statement 
in the House regarding federal assistance 
to a national health program. 


He recalled that at the opening of the 
federal-provincial conference last October 
he had made a public statement of the 
general policy of the Government on the 
subject. 


Constitutional responsibility in this field, 
he reiterated, lies with the provincial gov- 
ernments. Provincial spokesmen have made 
it clear, he said, that they would expect 
Parliament to provide some share of the 
finances required by a grant in aid, as was 
done in the case of other major social 
security and health programs. 


The committee that was established by 
the conference has been meeting in Ottawa 
in camera and discussions have now reached 
a stage, Mr. St. Laurent informed the 
House, where it seems desirable that the 
federal Government should state the nature 
of the financial assistance it would ask 
Parliament to provide. He said: 


When a majority of the provinces, as I 
have mentioned, are ready to proceed we 
would recommend to Parliament that it 
enact legislation to provide a grant to each 
‘province operating a hospital care insurance 
program. The amount of the grant would 
be a fraction of carefully defined shareable 
operating costs of hospital care, being 25 
per cent of the per capita shareable costs in 
Canada as a whole, multiplied by the popu- 
lation covered by the provincial program. 
The programs in which we would share would 
provide standard ward care. 

This formula will leave a_ substantial 
incentive for economy and efficiency with 
each provincial authority, together with a 
large measure of federal assistance and 
equity in its distribution. It will mean that 
on the whole the federal treasury would bear 
about one-half of the net shareable operating 
costs of such programs of hospital insurance. 

We would not propose under this legisla- 
tion to share the costs of care for mental 
illness and tuberculosis, which provincial 
governments have traditionally provided and 
for the improvement of which Parliament 
has already been providing grants under the 
national health grants program. 

We are also prepared to include in our 
recommendation to Parliament the addition 
to this hospital program of laboratory, 
radiological and other diagnostic services 
for patients outside of hospitals as well as 
in them. Already a start has been made 
towards these services under the national 
health grants program, and those who have 
studied the subject consider the provision of 
these diagnostic services to be a desirable 
step to take either before or along with a 
program of insurance for hospital care. 


February 16 


Questioned as to whether the proposed 
hospital plan will cover tubercular and 
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mental cases, the Prime Minister stated 
the intention is to make no change with 
respect to provincial responsibility. 


Education 
January 26 


A. H. Hollingworth (York Centre) intro- 
duced a motion calling upon the Gov- 
ernment to consider the advisability of 
introducing legislation to provide national 
scholarships and bursaries for needy 
students at the university level. 


Human Rights 
January 30 


M. J. Coldwell (Rosetown-Biggar) intro- 
duced a motion proposing that the Gov- 
ernment consider taking whatever steps are 
necessary to amend the British North 
America Act to ensure fundamental 
freedoms. 


Automation 
February 1 


Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre) inquired if the federal Govern- 
ment is making studies of automation “so 
that plans might be formulated (a) to cope 
with the various problems created thereby, 
and (b) to make sure that its advantages 
will be shared by all the people of Canada”. 


Post Office Department 
February 7 


The question of labour relations in the 
Post Office Department, with particular 
reference to the 40-hour week and overtime, 
was discussed by Claude Ellis (Regina 
City), Angus MacInnis (Vancouver- 
Kingsway) and J. A. Byrne (Kootenay 
East). 


Parliamentary Assistant 
February 9 
The Prime Minister announced the 
appointment of J. A. Blanchette (Compton- 
Frontenac) as Parliamentary Assistant to 
the Minister of Labour. 


Labour Union Certifications, 1955 
February 15 

The Minister of Labour, in reply to a 
question by Angus MacInnis (Vancouver- 
Kingsway), reported that the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, in 1955, issued 67 
certificates to 85 international, national and 
local unions. 


Guaranteed Annual Wage 
February 20 
In a six-part question, Stanley Knowles 
(Winnipeg North Centre) requested infor- 
mation concerning the guaranteed annual 
wage in Canada. 


Mr. Knowles asked how many collective 
agreements include provision for the GAW, 
the number of employees covered by such 
contracts and the relationship between such 
GAW provisions and unemployment insur- 
ance. He also inquired if the Department 
of Labour is taking any steps to encourage 
inclusion of a GAW provision in collective 
agreements and whether any departmental 
studies on the subject are available. 


In his reply the Minister of Labour said 
that since the signing last June in the 
United States of the first guaranteed wage 
plan in which payments are to be inte- 
grated with unemployment insurance pay- 
ments, five agreements containing plans of 
a similar nature, frequently known as 
supplementary unemployment benefit plans, 
have been negotiated by Canadian firms. 
In addition, the Department has a record 
of five agreements under which a minimum 
amount of work or wages is guaranteed 
during the year without reference to unem- 
ployment insurance. In the first group, 
8,261 employees are covered and in the 
second, 1,578. 

Regarding the relationship between GAW 
provisions and the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, no specific regulation refers to 
GAW as such, the Minister said. The 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
therefore, would not be in a position to 
determine whether or not payments received 
under any particular plan will or will not 
be regarded as earnings within the meaning 
of the Act until the provisions of the plan 
are fully considered in the light of the 
provisions of the Act and regulations. 

As to what steps, if any, the Department 
may have taken to encourage inclusion of 
the GAW provisions in collective agree- 
ments, it is the policy of the Department 
that working conditions should be nego- 
tiated freely and directly by the parties 
concerned, the Minister stated. 

A study on the subject appeared in the 
September 1953 issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE (p. 1269); other studies will be 
made in due course as warranted, the 
Minister said. 


Unemployment 
February 21 


Asked by Mrs. Ellen L. Fairclough 
(Hamilton West) to comment on statistics 
appearing in the morning press indicating 
that the January unemployment figure was 
the second highest since the war, the 
Minister of Labour pointed out that the 
figure is for mid-December to mid-January, 
a period when there are a great number 


of layoffs for one reason or another over 
the holiday season. Observing that in the 
preceding 12-month period farm labour had 
increased by 300,000 and the total number 
of applicants had decreased by 100,000, the 
Minister said: 

As a mid-winter picture, while it is 
unfortunate there are so many unemployed, 
I think we are in a better position this 
winter than we have been for a number of 
winters in the past, regardless of the figures. 

That is true in the main, of course, 
because of the buoyancy of our whole 
economy in Canada. To a much lesser 
degree it is true because of the fact that 
governments at all levels, industry—particu- 
lary the Canadian construction industry— 
labour unions, communities and municipali- 
ties have worked together on a very wide- 
spread experiment to see how seasonal 
unemployment might be attacked this winter. 
I hope and believe that we are learning 
many things that will be useful in the future. 
Finally the improvement of the unemploy- 
ment insurance plan, particularly during the 
seasonal period, is helping where more work 
cannot be obtained. 


In reply to a suggestion by Stanley 


- Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre) that the 


Government call a conference of labour, 
management and government to see what 
can be done to check rising unemployment, 
the Prime Minister stated he was confident 
that employers at all levels were doing 
their best to provide additional jobs during 
this period of seasonal unemployment and 
he had no reason to believe that their 
efforts would be intensified as the result of 
any conference that might be called. 


Immigration 
February 23 


The Government has made no progress 
in providing facilities for immigrants from 
Israel and has no intention in that direc- 
tion because the Israeli Government, which 
is seeking immigrants, does not wish us to 
do so, the Minister of Citizenship and 
Immigration notified Roland Michener 
(St. Paul’s) in reply to his inquiry. 

Consular service has been provided in 
Israel, which is available to assist in dealing 
with applications of certain categories of 
close relatives of Canadians who are 
admissible and desire to come to Canada, 
he added. 


Voluntary Revocable Check-off 
February 24 


Bill to amend the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act to permit 
the voluntary revocable check-off of union 
dues, upon motion of Stanley Knowles 
(Winnipeg North Centre), received second 
reading. 
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Effects of Plant Expansion in 1955 
on Manufacturing Employment 


New plants and additions to existing factories completed during year 
expected to create at least 14,000 jobs when operating at capacity. 
Number has dropped progressively from peak of 34,300 reached in1952 


New manufacturing plants and new 
additions to existing plants completed 
during 1955 are expected to create at least 
14,000 new jobs when they reach capacity 
operations. This estimate is based on the 
annual assessment* by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of 
Labour of labour requirements resulting 
from expansion of Canadian manufacturing 
facilities. 


The number of job opportunities resulting 
from plant expansion has dropped progres- 
sively since 1952. In that year, the new 
job total reached a peak of 34,300, largely 
as a result of the rapid expansion in defence 
industries; more than half was in the 
transportation equipment and _ electrical 
apparatus industries, reflecting heavy gov- 
ernment expenditures on aircraft, ships and 
electronic equipment. Employment in the 
aircraft industry, for example, increased by 
more than 10,000 between 1951 and 1952 
as a result of plant expansion. Since then, 
and particularly in 1954 and 1955, the 
emphasis in plant expansion has turned 
increasingly towards production for civilian 
consumption. 

The continued decline in the number of 
jobs created by expansion of plant facilities 
partially reflects the minor recession that 
began towards the end of 1953 and extended 
through most of 1954. In this period, the 
declining demand for goods in export and 
domestic markets resulted in a fairly sharp 
drop in production and employment, 
particularly in manufacturing industries. 
Under these circumstances, many plans for 
new facilities were temporarily held up, 
with a consequent decrease in the number 
of new plant completions and new jobs 
in 1955. 





*The current survey covers new firms that began 
operations in 1955 and firms in which employment 
increased in 1955 as a result of plant expansion. 
The total for each new plant or plant addition 
represents the number of workers expected to be 
employed when the new facilities are operating at 
capacity. The survey excludes a large number of 
plants and additions that had not yet begun opera- 
tions at the end of the year. 
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Last year, however, there was a rapid 
recovery in the general level of production 
and employment. In many industries 
existing facilities were strained and the 
demand for additional capacity was 
renewed. The value of permits issued for 
the construction of industrial plants in the 
last half of the year was 50 per cent 
greater in 1955 than in 1954 and almost 
equal to that in 1953. This upsurge in 
investment has not yet resulted in new 
manufacturing jobs but will probably be 
reflected in the number that become avail- 
able in 1956. 

According to the survey, expansion in 
individual plants in 1955 was considerably 
larger than in 1954. Each new plant had, 
on the average, capacity for about 40 
employees, compared with about 30 in 
1954. Fifty-six per cent of all firms covered 
in 1955 expected to require up to 25 
employees to staff their new facilities, 21 
per cent expected to hire from 25 to 50 
workers and 9 per cent expected a work 
force of more than 100 employees. 

The variations in the size of staff 
required as a result of plant expansion in 
selected industries is shown in Table 1. 
Expansion of facilities for the production 
of chemicals or of petroleum products 
means relatively little increase in employ- 
ment, since, as the table indicates, about 
three-quarters of the new plants in these 
industries will employ fewer than 25 
workers. In _ transportation equipment 
manufacturing, on the other hand, only 29 
per cent of new plants will employ fewer 
than 25 workers and half will employ 50 
or more. 

The regional distribution of new jobs in 
manufacturing in 1955 differs considerably 
from the pattern of past years, with the 
Atlantic, Prairie and Pacific regions gaining 
at the expense of Quebec. Ontario 
accounted for 54 per cent of all new jobs, 
a slightly higher proportion than in 1954 
but about equal to the post-war average. 
Twenty-one per cent of the total was in 
Quebec; this is about two-thirds of the 


TABLE 1.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF NEW PLANTS BY SIZE OF STAFF 
REQUIRED 


(Selected Industries, Canada) 
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long-term average for the province. In The regional distribution was as follows: 


the remaining regions, the number of new 
jobs was correspondingly higher than the 
average in other years. 

The expansion of plant facilities for the 
manufacture of textiles and clothing, iron 
and steel products and _ transportation 
equipment was responsible for 46 per cent 
of the total number of new jobs in 1955. 
The textile and clothing industry provided 
2,500 new jobs, the largest number since 
1951. Almost one-third of these were 
located at the new synthetic textile plant 
at Millhaven, Ont. 

As in past years, the increasing demand 
for metal products in resource development, 
new construction and durable goods manu- 
facturing resulted in a continued high rate 
of expansion in the iron and steel products 
industries. This group had the largest 
number of new plants completed in 1955 
and provided 15 per cent of all new jobs. 


Ontario, 1,500; Prairie, 300; Pacific, 200; 
Quebec, 100. 

The number of new jobs in the manu- 
facture of transportation equipment was 
not far short of the total in iron and steel 
products, although with far fewer plants. 
The extension of an automobile plant in 
Windsor accounted for about two-thirds of 


the total. Twelve new plants in various 
parts of the country provided _ the 
remainder. 


New jobs resulting from expansion in the 
electrical apparatus industry dropped to 650 
in 1955, compared with an average of more 
than 3,000 in the three previous years. 
The 650 jobs were distributed among 14 
plants established for the manufacture of 
such diversified products as television sets, 
batteries and air conditioners. Seven of 
these plants were located in Ontario, four 
in Quebee and three in the _ western 
provinces. 


TABLE 2._INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF NEW JOBS IN MANUFACTURING 
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23" Meeting of Vocational 
Training Advisory Council 


Ways to increase number of technicians and skilled tradesmen in face 
of Canada’s expanding economy discussed at Council’s regular meeting. 
Vocational Schools’ Assistance Agreement to be extended another year 


The increasing shortage of engineers, 
technicians and skilled tradesmen in Canada 
in the face of an expanding economy, and 
the means by which the numbers of such 
workers can be increased, was the leading 
topic discussed at the 23rd regular meeting 
of the Vocational ‘Training Advisory 
Council, held in Ottawa on February 6 
and 7. 

The federal Government has decided that 
the Vocational Schools’ Assistance Agree- 
ment shall be extended for one more year 
on the same basis as in the past two years, 
the meeting was told. 

The Council, which met under the chair- 
manship of Dr. G. Fred McNally, former 
Chancellor of the University of Alberta, 
consists of representatives of employers, 
labour, provincial departments of educa- 
tion, women’s organizations, and other 
interested groups. Its function is to advise 
the Minister of Labour on matters of 
policy and procedure connected with voca- 
tional training programs in which the 
federal Government co-operates with the 
provinces. 


Minister of Labour 


In welcoming the delegates, Hon. Milton 
F. Gregg referred to the federal-provincial 
tax-sharing conferences as an _ earnest, 
sincere attempt to find a way of settling 
the matters at issue. Unemployment, he 
said, though serious, was on a smaller scale 
than a year ago. He mentioned the federal 
government’s plan for unemployment 
assistance. 


National health insurance, the Minister 
said, had been a long time in coming; 
but he had hope now that a satisfactory 
arrangement would be reached. 


In reference to the future of the voca- 
tional training program, Mr. Gregg said 
that with further discussions pending 
between the federal and provincial govern- 
ments on fiscal relations and other matters 
it was not considered opportune at present 
to introduce a new vocational training 
program, and that it had been agreed to 
propose the extension of the existing 
agreement for another year. 
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Deputy Minister of Labour 


With increased economic activity, said 
A. H. Brown, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
there had come a greater awareness of the 
need for technical training in Canada. He 
mentioned developments in automation, but 
pointed out that Canadian plants had not 
been much affected by automation as yet. 
He spoke of the need for finding a way 
of meeting requirements for skilled man- 
power and expressed the hope that the © 
Council might be able to point out ways 
in which the Department of Labour could 
help to fill that need, by providing training 
or in other ways. 


Progress Report 


In every province technical or vocational 
schools and institutes are reported to be 
overcrowded, in some cases there are long 
waiting lists, and the need for new or 
enlarged facilities is increasing every month, 
C. R. Ford, Assistant Director of Training, 
Canadian Vocational Training Branch, told 
the Council. 


Canada is short of highly trained tech- 
nical personnel and cannot meet the 
demand with present facilities. In the 
electronics field alone, he said, there will 
be calls for thousands of technicians. 


Except for special programs in the coal 
mining areas of Nova Scotia and the 
classes for pipeline welders in Western 
Canada, training of the unemployed con- 
tinues to decline, Mr. Ford reported. Youth 
training under Schedule “O” generally is 
not expanding; and with Student Aid 
allotments frozen, the number of students 
has not increased, although requests for 
such assistance have been more numerous, 
he said. 


The number being given rehabilitation 
training is increasing slowly, the report said. 
Between April 1 and the end of December 
1955, 540 new cases were placed under 
training, compared with 286 for the same 
period of the previous year. 

Training for service tradesmen is still 
being provided at Calgary, Winnipeg and 
Three Rivers for vehicle mechanics and at 


Winnipeg and Toronto for telecommunica- 
tion mechanics, who are receiving instruction 
in elementary electronics. Late last year 
the Training Branch had been asked to 
arrange with the provinces for a supply of 
civilian teachers for the armed forces 
training centres; at present 162 such 
teachers are being provided, the report said. 
The following vocational correspondence 
courses have been completed since the last 
Council meeting: carpentry, auto mechanics, 
machine shop, auto body repair by New 
Brunswick, and elementary navigation by 
Nova Scotia. Courses reported as under 
construction included: in Ontario, addi- 
tional units of courses completed, and shop 
mathematics for machine shop and tool- 
making apprentices; in British Columbia, 
commercial art and fruit growing; and in 
Saskatchewan, electric welding. 


Director’s Report 


The report by A. W. Crawford, Director 
of Training, took the form of comments on 
the items to be discussed at the meeting 
and a review of past action with respect 
to certain items on the agenda. 

Probably the most important topic at 
present, Mr. Crawford said, was the 
Vocational Schools’ Assistance Agreement. 
Much time and thought had been given to 
the renewal of this agreement by Council, 
the Department of Labour, Treasury Board, 
and by the Government. At a _ special 
meeting in April last year a motion had 
been passed urging that the matter be put 
on the agenda of the federal-provincial 
conference on tax rental agreements but it 
had not appeared on the agenda. 

He said that it had finally been decided 
by Treasury Board and the Government 
that until the situation with respect to 
federal-provincial fiscal relations had become 
clear it would not be advisable to renew 
the agreement with increased amounts for 
a period of ten years. It had therefore 
been decided to extend the agreement for 
another year on the same basis as in the 
past two years. 


Dr. F. T. Fairey 


Dr. F. T. Fairey, MP for Victoria (B.C.) 
and former British Columbia Deputy Min- 
ister of Education, mentioned the debate 
in the House of Commons on January 26 
on the provision of national scholarships 
and bursaries. He spoke of the spate of 
students which would be coming into the 
schools during the next ten years. 

The universities, he said, would not be 
able to cope with the increased number of 
students, who would have to be cared for 


in other ways, such as by means of technical 
schools and arts and crafts schools. 

Dr. Fairey said that the shortage of 
engineering students was such that twice 
as many could be absorbed as were 
available. There were great difficulties 
nowadays, he said, in getting students to 
face a four-year engineering course. Good 
wages offered by industry to young men 
with little training were a temptation to 
youth to prefer the present to the future. 
There was also a shortage of technicians, 
Dr. Fairey said. 

He urged members of the Advisory 
Council to do all they could to keep the 
vocational training program alive, insisting 
that it should be considered a national and 
not a provincial matter. 


Agricultural Training in Saskatchewan 


J. A. Doyle, Director of Technical 
Education, Saskatchewan Department of 
Education, described briefly a program of 
agricultural training which had been tried 
in Saskatchewan. District agricultural clubs 
had been organized, he said, and courses 
had been designed to suit local demands. 
Responsibility for the program rested with 
local committees assisted by the school 
superintendents. The provincial govern- 
ment paid half the cost and the local school 
board paid the other half. Meetings were 
held twice a week. 


Vocational Schools’ Assistance Agreement 


E. K. Ford, Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion, Nova Scotia Department of Education, 
held that it was in the national interest 
that federal grants should be earmarked for 
special purposes to ensure that they were 
in fact used for those purposes. It had 
been previously mentioned that some 
provincial authorities, in order to simplify 
matters, wanted the federal contribution to 
be made in a lump sum without any 
previous agreement as to exactly how it 
was to be used. 

The Chairman suggested that the matter 
should be made the subject of a resolution, 
and after discussion, the Council resolved: 

That the Vocational Training Advisory 
Council, after having reviewed both types 
of administrative proposals, reaffirm for the 
national good its unqualified support of the 
existing policy of special grants-in-aid for 
technical and vocational training. 


National Importance of Vocational 
Training 

E. K. Ford said that he believed it would 
be helpful if figures could be obtained 


which would illustrate the national need for 
training. On the other hand, it was felt 
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by one or two of the other members that 
actual figures were not important, that 
there was need for all the trained people 
that could be got, and that there was no 
need to worry about numbers. Another 
member said that he believed figures were 
of value in “selling” ideas, and he thought 
that if it were possible to give figures it 
would be easier to persuade people of the 
existence of needs. 

Dr, We oR.Ae Dymond? ssids that ahe 
Economics and Research Branch is now 
considering studies to throw light on man- 
power shortages. He observed that fore- 
casting in general terms is not very difficult 
(e.g. predicting the demand for engineers 
as a group) but predictions about particular 
classes (e.g. chemical engineers) were much 
more risky. 

Dr. L. S. Beattie, Superintendent of 
Secondary Education, Ontario Department 
of Education, recounted some of the steps 
planned by Ontario to meet the need for 
advanced technical training, such as rebuild- 
ing and expanding Ryerson Institute; and 
higher grades in technical schools, equiva- 
lent to the first year of intermediate 
pre-Ryerson Institute. 

A. M. Moon, assistant to Dr. Beattie, 
described a 1,000-hour program for secondary 
school graduates in Ontario, under which the 
students spend 450 hours in night school 
and the rest of the time in home study. 
He also mentioned the development of a 
technical Grade 138 for vocational schools, 
equivalent to the first year at Ryerson. 

W. Elliott Wilson, Manitoba Deputy 
Minister of Labour, speaking on the ques- 
tion of how far present vocational training 
programs are meeting the present and 
future needs of industry, said he thought 
that by a combination of technical training 
and apprenticeship, needs are being pretty 
well met. He raised the question, however, 
of whether apprenticeship, as a means of 
training, was on the way out. 

TLC Secretary-Treasurer Gordon Cushing, 
in answer to a question, said that he 
thought labour was still favourable to 
apprenticeship. But theory, as well as shop 
experience, was necessary, he said, and 
training in school was needed to supple- 
ment practical training. 

Mr. Wilson observed that co-operation 
between the technical education and the 
apprenticeship systems was not all it might 
be. The Chairman suggested that the 
Training Branch should consider how this 
relationship could be improved. After 
discussion, the Council resolved: 

That the staff of the Training Branch 
co-operate with a committee from Appren- 


ticeship, Industry and Education and bring 
forward a suggested plan for appraising the 
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needs of industry, the training of workers 
and various training courses designed to 
meet the needs of industry and of workers. 


Attitude towards Technical Schools 


The social stigma that seems to be 
attached to technical schools results in part 
from the attitude of public school teachers, 
who sometimes appeared to look on such 
schools as places to which gravitated pupils 
unable or unwilling to keep up in academic 
classes, it was thought by Herbert Cocker, 
Vice-president of McKay-Cocker Construc- 
tion Ltd., London, Ont. 

Other contributing factors mentioned by 
two other members were the dislike women 
often show to their husbands’ coming home 
in work clothes and with dirty hands, and 
the feeling commonly shown by farmers 
and other manual workers against their 
sons following their father’s calling. 

The British Columbia Deputy Minister 
of Education, Dr. Harold L. Campbell, 
thought the feeling that mental work was 
superior to manual work went deeper than 
that. We have to recognize, he said, that 
our culture regards more highly the ability 
to deal with abstract ideas than the ability 
to deal with concrete facts. 

André Landry, Director of Quebec’s 
Youth Training Plan, said that the best 
advertisement for vocational schools is the 
record of students after graduation. 


Research Projects 


The Council referred to the Department’s 
Economics and Research Branch several 
questions for possible study. These 
included :— 

(a) How do we go about judging talent, 
offering guidance, and providing student aid 
to make better use of the talents of the 
young? 

(b) What are the unions doing to popu- 
larize their trades; what are the unions’ 
plans with regard to training, and what 
importance do they attach to further 
training? 

(c) How many students at Grade 10 or 
12 level need bursaries to carry on. 

(d) What is the desirable scope of 
rehabilitation work. 


Report of Supervisor of Trade Training 


S. R. Ross, Supervisor of Trade Training, 
Canadian Vocational Training Branch, said 
the effectiveness of apprenticeship training 
depended a great deal on the availability 
of skilled instructors. 

There was a danger that training might 
bog down into a cheap labour device, 
he added. 


The greatest difficulty, he said, was to 
find employers who would give training. 
In the construction industry, only 10 per 
cent of general contractors were interested 
in training. He thought that in future we 
should see more pre-employment training 
than there had been so far. 


Occupational Monographs and Film Strips 


In giving an outline of the film strip 
program, Phil Cohen of the Economics and 
Research Branch said that in the program 
started in 1953 on the recommendation of 
the Council, eight strips had been com- 
pleted so far and two more were in 
preparation. The strips, he said, were sent 
to the provincial Departments of Education 
for appraisal and were distributed to schools 
and other institutions for showing. The 
sales of the strips—at $1.50 each—had been 
satisfactory. 

Two more occupational monographs, Mr. 
Cohen reported, were being prepared and 
others were being revised. Revision, he 
said, in both English and French editions, 
was a major problem, since monographs 
quickly became out of date. A greater 
effort was being made at regular revision, 
he announced. 

Dr. Dymond, referring to the financing 
of the film strip program, said that it had 
been suggested to the provinces using the 
strips that they should, as a group, pay 50 
per cent of the cost. But it had proved 
very difficult to get them to commit them- 
selves to any arrangement. 

Norman Dowd, Executive Secretary of 
the Canadian Congress of Labour, was in 


favour of raising the price of the film strips 
sufficiently to recover the cost. 

When asked if they approved the con- 
tinuance of the film strip program, the 
members agreed. 


Rehabilitation 


Tan Campbell, National Co-ordinator of 
Civilian Rehabilitation, reported that the 
number receiving rehabilitation training 
had doubled in the past year and that 
facilities were being used to capacity. As 
an example of the value of the work, he 
mentioned that 345 handicapped persons who 
had formerly been a charge on others, and 
whose support had cost an aggregate of 
$160,000 a year, were now earning a total 
of $640,000 a year. 

There are some 125,000 disabled persons 
in Canada who need rehabilitation services, 
Mr. Campbell said, and as_ provincial 
records show that only 1,000 cases have 
been completed so far, the program is only 
just beginning. 

Mr. Doyle brought up the matter of the 
cost of giving pre-vocational training to 
disabled persons who had not had enough 
general education to be able to take 
vocational training. Mr. Crawford said that 
the Department did all in its power to 
help in such cases, and that if the necessary 
general education could be given in a voca- 
tional school as part of vocational training, 
the federal Government would pay its 
share of the cost. But, he said, if it were 
necessary to send such a person to a public 
school to be taught it was a matter that 
belonged to the provincial sphere. 





The General Motors Strike 


Settled February 13. Walkout by UAW on September 19, 1955, at five 
Ontario plants lasted longer than any other strike in the Canadian 
automobile industry and caused greatest time loss in Canadian history 


The strike of the United Auto Workers 
(AFL-CIO-CCL) against General Motors 
of Canada, which on September 19, 1955, 
closed plants in Oshawa, Toronto, London, 
St. Catharines and Windsor and which was 
settled February 13, lasted longer than any 
other strike in the history of the auto- 
mobile industry in Canada and caused a 
greater loss of man-days than any other 
strike in Canadian history.* 





*In January, more than 88 per cent of the total 
time loss and nearly 80 per cent of the total of 
workers involved in strikes were accounted for by 
the strike at General Motors. 


The number of employees involved was 
about 17,000—3,200 indirectly. When the 
final settlement was reached, 104 work days 
had been lost, and it was expected that the 
total number of days lost before the return 
to work was completed would reach 112 
or more. The previous records for number 
of days lost in a work stoppage in the 
automobile industry in Canada were 93 days 
in the Ford strike of 1945 and 96 in the 
Chrysler strike of 1946. 

At the time of the settlement it was 
estimated that by the time production was 
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resumed, about 1,500,000 man-days would 
have been lost. The largest number of man- 
days lost in any previous strike was 
1,121,000 in a coal miners’ strike in the 
Maritimes in 1947. 

During conciliation board hearings before 
the strike, George Burt, Canadian Director 
of the United Auto Workers, followed by 
his fellow negotiators, twice walked out of 
meetings of the board. He said that real 
bargaining does not begin until a union is 
in a legal position to strike, and that his 
action was intended to hasten the day when 
the union would be in that position.- 

The majority report of the provincial 
conciliation board in the dispute suggested 
legislation that would force both parties to 
co-operate with conciliation boards. The 
board was not recommending compulsory 
arbitration, the report pointed out, but 
suggesting that the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Act be amended to provide fines for 
companies and decertification for unions 
who refuse to co-operate with conciliation 
boards. It also recommended that unions 
should be free to strike if a company refused 
to make full submissions to the board and 
that, when a union refused to co-operate, 
the conciliation board should remain con- 
stituted for a further 30 days, thus delaying 
the union’s right to strike for that length 
of time. 

The report, signed by Judge J. C. 
Anderson of Belleville and company 
nominee C. P. McTague, said: “The action 
of the UAW (in walking. out of concilia- 
tion board meetings) may do much to force 
legislation that would make compulsory 
arbitration the final basis of settlement in 
industrial disputes when, as in the case of 
this dispute, a serious and long-drawn-out 
strike would harm a large segment of the 
country’s economy.” 


A minority report by Drummond Wren, 
the union’s nominee, opposed the legisla- 
tion suggested by the other board members. 


After the strike started the company 
twice applied to the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Board to have the strike declared 
illegal, but each time the Board refused to 
issue any decision. The company rested 
its claim that the strike was illegal on the 
contention that the old contract had been 
extended automatically under the termina- 
tion clause in the agreement. A union 
spokesman stated that the clause in ques- 
tion was “unclear and ambiguous”. 

After the strike had been going on for a 
considerable time, negotiators from the 
United States for both the company and the 
union took a hand in the bargaining. At 
the end of September, Louis B. Seaton, the 
company’s director of personnel in Detroit, 
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arrived in Toronto to join in the discus- 
sions; and at the end of December, 
Leonard Woodcock, head man in the 
union’s General Motors department in 
Detroit, entered the negotiations. 

On December 16, a joint statement by 
A. R. Mosher, President of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour, and Claude Jodoin, 
President of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada, called for “moral and 
financial assistance” to the strikers by all 
CCL and TLC locals. 

Settlement came a few minutes before 
midnight, February 13. The UAW esti- 
mated their gain in wages and fringe 
benefits at 26-2 cents an hour, of which 
5 cents is accounted for by the supple- 
mental unemployment benefit plan, similar 
to that won last year by the union from 
Ford and General Motors in the United 
States (L.G., July 1955, p. 811). 

Following are the major provisions of the 
new agreement, which was overwhelmingly 
ratified by the union members in the week 
following the settlement, together with the 
provision in the old contract, the union’s 
original demand, the company’s first offer, 
and the union’s estimate of the gain:— 


Wages 

Old contract: 3-cent-an-hour improvement 
factor at Oshawa, 4 cents elsewhere. 

UAW demand: 15-cent-an-hour wage 
increase. 

Company offer: 5-cent-an-hour improve- 
ment factor plus increases where inequi- 
ties exist. 

New contract: 6-cent-an-hour improvement 
factor plus fund for adjustment of wage 
rate inequities. (The company estimated 
its contributions to this fund at 4 cents 
an hour per employee; the union esti- 
mate was an hourly total of $750.) 

Estimated gain: 6 cents. 


Unemployment Benefits 
Old contract: no provision. 
UAW demand: layoff pay of up to 100 per 
cent of take-home pay. 
Company offer: 60 to 65 per cent of take- 
home pay for up to 26 weeks of layoff. 
New contract: same as company offer. 
Estimated gain: 5 cents an hour. 


Term of Contract 
Old contract: five years. 
UAW demand: one year. 
Company offer: three years. 
New contract: two and a half years. 


Pensions 


Old contract: $55 a month at age 65 after 
30 years’ service. 


UAW demand: maximum of $100 a month. 

Company offer: approximately the same as 
under the new contract. 

New contract: $67.50 a month at age 65 
after 30 years’ service (may be as high 
as $100 a month because there is no 
ceiling on number of years’ service that 
may be counted). 

Estimated gain: 4:15 cents an hour. 


Method of Pay 


Old contract: day work plus group bonus. 

UAW demand: eliminate group incentive 
pay. 

Company offer: agreed, conditionally. 

New contract: agreed (weekly pay at 
Oshawa and Windsor, instead of every 
two weeks). 


Seniority 


UAW demand: seniority overriding con- 
sideration in transfers and promotions, 
plant-wide job selection. 

Company offer: some widening of seniority 
protection. 
New contract: 

seniority. 


wider, but not rigid, 


Union Status 


Old contract: modified Rand Formula at 
Oshawa, modified union shop elsewhere. 

UAW demand: union shop. 

Company offer: favourable consideration if 
other matters settled. 

New contract: union shop. 


Hospital-Medical Plan 


Old contract: contributory. 

UAW demand: all company-paid. 

Company offer: higher benefits, higher con- 
tributions by the company. 

New contract: higher benefits, company 
paying half cost. 

Estimated gain: 1:7 cents,an hour. 


Inter-Plant Job Transfer 
Old contract: no provision. 

UAW demand: allow worker to move with 
his job if it is shifted to a new place. 
Company offer: willing to discuss when and 

if major operations are transferred. 
New contract: workers to have chance to 
move with job. 


Statutory Holidays 
Old contract: six. 
UAW demand: eight. 
Company offer: seven. 
New contract: eight. 
Estimated gain: 1-4 cents an hour. 


Vacation Pay 


Old contract: 80 hours after 
service, 120 after 15 years. 
UAW demand: 120 hours after 10 years, 

160 hours after 15 years. 
Company offer: 100 after 10 years, 120 
after 15 years. 
New contract: same as company offer. 
Estimated gain: 0-2 cents an hour. 


5 years’ 


Premium Pay 


Old contract: time and a half after eight 
hours a day and 40 hours a week, double 
time for holidays worked. 

UAW demand: increased rates for Satur- 
day, Sunday and holidays worked. 

Company offer: time and a half after eight 
hours and 40 hours, and on Saturday; 
double time Sunday; triple time for 
holidays worked. 

New contract: same as company offer. 


Shift Premiums 


Old contract: 5 cents an hour for afternoon 
and night shifts. 

New contract: 5 per cent for afternoon, 10 
per cent for night shift. 

Estimated gain: 1-4 cents an hour. 





Meeting on Disabled Persons’ Allowance 


A number of provincial representatives 
concerned with the administration and 
medical aspects of the Disabled Persons’ 
Allowances program met in Ottawa during 
the week of February 6. The experiences 
of the program’s first year were reviewed. 

Throughout the week-long meeting, the 
importance of the rehabilitation aspects of 
the program was stressed. 

Opened by the Hon. Paul Martin, 
Minister of National Health and Welfare, 
the meeting was under the chairmanship of 


Dr. K. C. Charron, Principal Medical 
Officer of that Department. In addition to 
the provincial representatives, also partici- 
pating in the discussions were Dr. G. D. W. 
Cameron, Deputy Minister of National 
Health; Dr. G. F. Davidson, Deputy 
Minister of National Welfare; J. W. 
MacFarlane, Director of Disabled Persons’ 
Allowances; and Ian Campbell, National 
Co-ordinator, Civilian Rehabilitation, 
Department of Labour. 
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U.S. Congressional Committee 


Issues Report on Automation 


No specific legislation appears to be called for at present to deal 
with economic and social impact of automation, committee concludes. 
Recommendations made to government, management and organized labour 


That no “specific broad-gage economic 
legislation appears to be called for” at 
present to deal with the economic and 
social impact of automation in industry 
is the conclusion of a United States 
congressional subcommittee that studied 
automation and technological change. The 
subcommittee on economic stabilization 
reported its findings to the Chairman of 
the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report on November 25 after extensive 
hearings on the subject from October 14 
to 28. Representatives of industry and 
organized labour, as well as the United 
States Department of Labor and individual 
experts on automation, made submissions. 

The report said that while automation 
was defined in various ways, it could be 
broadly described to include all new 
automatic and electronic processes along 
with rapid technological advance and 
improved know-how generally. However, 
it would be wrong to dismiss automation 
as no more than an extension of mechaniza- 
tion. The techniques of automatic tech- 
nology are making whole new industries 
and products possible which would other- 
wise have not developed. ' 

“There can be little doubt but that these 
industries will continue to contribute 
towards maintaining employment levels 
in the future in the face of increased 
automation elsewhere, and even in the 
particular industries themselves,” the sub- 
committee said. “On the other hand, it 
would be unwise as a matter of public 
policy to overemphasize the employment 
potentials in these new industries and 
assume that their growth will be sufficient 
to take care of displacement in the older 
industries.” 

However, offsetting fears of possibly 
adverse employment effects are the facts 
that there is a high employment potential 
in the service industries associated with the 
new products and that adjustment to 
automation has so far been made rela- 
tively easily during the present period of 
economic growth. While the number of 
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workers affected by automation will be 
only a relatively small fraction of the total 
labour force, the report warned that no 
one can overlook the fact that many 
individuals will suffer personal mental and 
physical hardships as the adjustments go 
forward. 

It was recommended that Government 
departments and Congress, if necessary, con- 
sider measures that will make for more 
effective use of the United States Employ- 
ment Service, especially in dealing with the 
problem of the middle-aged worker and the 
placement of the more highly skilled and 
specialized; both groups will be affected by 
shifts caused by automation. To cope with 
the serious shortage of skilled personnel 
required for the new technology, it was 
suggested that all levels of government 
study seriously the need for promoting 
secondary and higher education to the 
largest extent possible. 

Industry and management were advised 
that they must be prepared to accept the 
human costs of displacement and retraining 
as charges against savings introduced by 
automation. Government agencies were 
urged to develop comprehensive and 
concrete programs to ease the problems 
of chronic or short-run unemployment 
wherever they may appear and whatever 
the cause. , 

Organized labour was told that it should 
continue to recognize that an improved 
level of living for all cannot be achieved 
by a blind defence of the status quo. 
However, the report did point out that no 
opposition to automation was voiced by 
the representatives of organized labour or 
of management, although labour warned 
that the problems of adjustment must not 
be ignored. 


The subcommittee concluded by pointing 
out that the problems of automation are 
by no means negligible nor settled, which 
led to the urgent recommendation that all 
interested parties should make this a 
subject of continuing or recurrent study. 


13” Annual Convention of the 
Ontario Federation of Labour (CCL) 


Delegates approve proposed merger with provincial TLC federation and 
continued support of CCF Party, criticize conciliation procedures in 
the province, and call for a progressive reduction in the work week 


Merger of the TLC and CCL provincial 
federations in Ontario gained the approval 
of the 400 delegates to the 13th annual 
convention of the Ontario Federation of 
Labour (CCL) in London on February 6, 
7 and 8. A joint convention of the two 
groups is likely to be held this fall. 


Continued support of the CCF was also 
overwhelmingly approved in the face of 
spirited opposition from some delegates. 
The delegates also urged sweeping changes 
in Ontario’s conciliation procedure. 


A call for a_ stepped-up organizing 
campaign was sounded by CCL President 
A. R. Mosher when he addressed the 
convention. Federation President Sam 
Hughes, in his presidential address, advo- 
cated that positive steps be taken to enlist 
the support of farm organizations. 

The entire executive of the Federation 
was re-elected. 


More than 4100 resolutions were 
submitted prior to the opening of the 
convention; the resolutions committee con- 
solidated these into the 40 that were 
placed before the delegates. 


A. R. Mosher 


A. R. Mosher, President of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour, urged a_ national 


labour centre to co-ordinate the efforts of 


the unions across Canada. Only a national 
centre, he said, could promote properly 
labour’s aims in the political, social and 
economic fields. 

Labour, he said, ‘‘wants the highest 
possible standard of living which the 
intelligent use of the natural resources of 
the nation can provide, and that depends 
on people obtaining a fair share of the 
products of their labour”. 

Mr. Mosher called for a new union 
membership drive among employee associa- 
tions and “company” unions, as well as 
“in the white collar occupations and in 
industries where little or no organization 
has been carried on”. 

Warning of the dangers of automation, 
the CCL President said that while labour 
does not oppose more efficient production 


of goods, the ability to produce faster than 
the ability to purchase could lead to 
economic depression, 


Sam Hughes 


Federation President Sam Hughes, in his 
report to the convention, was strongly 
critical of the Ontario Government. He 
suggested that the provincial Premier 
would “listen more attentively to labour’s 
demands” when the merger of the two 
major congresses becomes a reality. 

He attacked the provincial Government 
on several fronts: racial discrimination, 
health insurance, the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Act, and unemployment assistance. 

Mr. Hughes advocated the amalgamation 
of labour and farm groups. With the 
merger of Canada’s major labour bodies 
in the offing, he suggested that positive 
steps should now be taken to enlist the 
support of the farmer for an offensive on 
the legislative front. 

The speaker said he had met with several 
farm groups during the past year and that 
they were becoming alarmed about their 
falling share of the national wealth. 

Linked with his proposal that farmer 
support be sought was the strong recom- 
mendation that the labourer and _ the 
farmer should throw their weight behind 
the CCF. 

In the agricultural province of Sas- 
katchewan, Mr. Hughes contended, the 
CCF government had established the best 
labour legislation in Canada and the finest 
health and hospital plan in North America. 

The Federation head hit out at Ontario’s 
“businessman’s government” for failing to 
enforce the provisions of its own Labour 
Act. Unions, he said, continued to be 
obstructed in bargaining with management 
through extreme delays in compulsory con- 
ciliation proceedings. The delays, according 
to a survey conducted by the Federation’s 
research department, were increasing 
alarmingly, he said. 

“When we consider that the Labour 
Relations Act allows a maximum of about 
10 weeks for the entire process, we can 
only conclude the Act is being violated,” 
Mr. Hughes said. 
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Merger of Provincial Bodies 


Approval of a merger with the Ontario 
Provincial Federation of Labour (TLC) 
was voted by the delegates. 

Federation Secretary - Treasurer Cleve 
Kidd, explaining the tentative arrangements 
made by executive committees from both 
federations, said the amalgamation would 
create in Ontario “a single voice” for 
approximately 500,000 trade unionists, half 
the membership of the Canadian Labour 
Congress that will result from the merger 
next month of the TLC and CCL. 

The arrangements worked out, he 
reported, call for a president from the TLC, 


a secretary-treasurer from the CCL and - 


two vice-presidents and three executive 
committee members from each. 


Labour councils throughout the province 
will appoint delegates to an advisory body 
which will be “informed regularly” by the 
executive committee. 


Representation for provincial conventions 
will be allotted on the basis of one delegate 
for the first 100 members of a union, and 
one for each additional 300 members. Per 
capita dues will be set at 2 cents a 
member, as is now paid in the OFL but 
a half-cent more than is now paid in the 
OPFL. Full-time staff employees of both 
organizations will be retained. 


“This will be the structure for our 
first joint convention,” Mr. Kidd _ said. 
“Undoubtedly there will be changes later, 
however.” 

In approving a provincial-level merger, 
the OFL empowered its incoming executive 
to call a merger convention “when they 
deem it necessary”. Mr. Kidd said the 
OPFL normally holds its annual meetings 
in the fall “and that might be the best 
time”. 

A resolution carried almost immediately 
after this report put the OFL on record 
as favouring annual provincial conventions, 
elections at such conventions, and quarterly 
meetings of the executive council, which 
would include all elected officers and a 
representative from each affliated labour 
council. 


Support of CCF Party 


The Federation voted overwhelmingly on 
the second day of the convention to 
continue its support of the CCF in the 
political arena. 

The resolution was voted on after an 
address by Ontario CCF Leader Donald C. 
MacDonald, who called on labour to hit 
the political front as hard as it had been 
hitting the economic front. 
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Spirited opposition to the resolution 
came from a strong Windsor delegation 
representing Local 200 of the United Auto 
Workers. Herb Kelly of the local argued 
in vain for a vote that the OFL be non- 
partisan, politically. 

Mr. Kelly attacked Henry Weisbach of 
Toronto, Director of the Party’s national 
and provincial political action committees, 
charging that he was more concerned with 
election of CCF members to political seats 
than with union welfare. 

Other speakers who supported endorse- 
ment of the CCF said that support of the 
CCF was vital to the fundamental aims of 
labour. 


UPWA President 


Addressing the Federation’s annual 
banquet, Ralph MHelstein of Chicago, 
President of the United Packinghouse 
Workers of America, advised the Federa- 
tion to steer out of “the narrow area of 
bread and butter unionism and adopt more 
militant political action”. 

He said the Federation was “most 
fortunate” in having a political party as 
a voice. 

“But” he warned, “you cannot speak 
effectively by remaining on the outside and 
criticizing the way the party operates. You 
must participate in its burdens. Only this 
way can it be a living, throbbing instru- 
ment for your use. 

“In the thirties”, he said, “people flocked 
to unions because they saw an instrument 
to serve their needs. This function in that 
period we discharged. Today, however, the 
problem is new. 

“We cannot hope, even on very simple 
economic issues, to meet the problems of 
our people through the old methods.” 

On the eve of the merger of the AFL 
and CIO in both the United States and 
Canada, he said, “the merged federation 
must realize that fundamentally the major 
issues of today and tomorrow can be 
settled only in the political arena. 

“Tt is not enough to say, as we have 
over and over again, that what we need 
is political action and then continue about 
the task of our daily routine. Political 
action must become the core, the centre of 
our activity, if our trade unions are to 
discharge their responsibility for establish- 
ing a world of peace, freedom and 
abundance.” 


TLC Speakers 


Two top officials of the Ontario Provincial 
Federation of Labour (TLC) addressed the 
convention. Both commented on _ the 


delegates’ decision the day before pledging 
the CCL Federation’s continued support of 
the CCF. 

A. F. MacArthur, OPFL President, in an 
hour-long address during which he hailed 
the forthcoming merger of the TLC and 
CCL, said he favoured strong political 
action by unions but he failed to mention 
the CCF by name. 

OPFL Vice-president William Boothroyd 
pointed out that the TLC had traditionally 
steered a non-partisan political course. “I 
do not think,’ he said, “that everyone 
understands that political endorsation 
commits union members to support only 


CCF nominees, who may not be the most 


acceptable candidates in every constituency.” 


Ontario Labour Relations Act 


On the final day of the _ three-day 
convention, sweeping changes in Ontario’s 
conciliation laws were urged. 

Murray Cotterill of the United Steel- 
workers said this was the most important 
issue before the convention because 
Ontario labour is in a moment of crisis. 

The resolutions committee had proposed 
the present system of appointing concilia- 
tion boards be abolished, and that such 
powers be given to a designated official 
of the provincial Department of Labour. 

Mr. Cotterill called it a “bumbling” 
recommendation and a “piecemeal answer 
to a-problem calling for a complete over- 
haul of Ontario labour legislation”. 

Eamon Park of Toronto, Legislative 
Director in Canada of the United Steel- 
workers of America, was also critical. He 
offered suggestions that were approved by 
convention as the basis of a new com- 
mittee resolution. They are:— 

(1) An option by unions to deny con- 
ciliation ; 

(2) Exemption of specific industries such 
as construction trades who may not want 
conciliation at all; 

(3) Exemption from _ conciliation of 
unions of an interprovincial or interna- 
tional nature; 

(4) Laws allowing unions to strike if 
conciliation boards do not submit recom- 
mendations before a given deadline; 

(5) Employment of skilled personnel in 
the conciliation and mediation field; 

(6) Conciliation awards made retroactive 
always to the date the previous union- 
management agreement expired. 


The General Motors Strike 


~The first resolution placed before the 
convention, which was passed unanimously 
without debate, pledged support for the 
UAW strikers at the five General Motors 


plants in Ontario. It also criticized the 
corporation “for using its increased wealth 
for greater resistance to the legitimate 
demands of labour”. 

Sponsored by the federation executive, 
the resolution called on the Canadian public 
to give full attention “to the attempts of 
Canadian working men to gain their just 
demands against tremendous odds”. 

President Sam Hughes, in his presidential 
address on the opening day of the con- 
vention, also hit out at General Motors. 
He claimed that the company made profits 
at the rate of $5,000 per minute, and so the 
prolonged Canadian strike was not due to 
the company’s inability to pay. “In fact,” 
he declared, “it was probably the opposite.” 

Delegates approved the action of George 
Burt, Canadian Director of the UAW, in 
walking out of conciliation hearings at the 
start of the dispute. 


Automation and Shorter Work Week 


A “progressive” reduction in the work 
week, with the same take-home pay, was 
urged by the Federation. As originally 
submitted, the resolution called for a 30- 
hour week but the resolutions committee 
substituted “progressive” for the specific 
number of hours. 

“The 30-hour week has got to come, just 
as the 40-hour week was inevitable,” said 
John Kearns, a UAW delegate from 
Toronto. “There is no use in having 
automatic factories to produce things faster 
if these plants don’t hire men to buy the 
things that industry produces.” 

The resolution also asked the Ontario 
Government to set up a standing legislative 
committee to maintain a study of labour 
problems caused by automation. 

The resolution also called on the Govern- 
ment to: give students economic aid to 
continue their studies and thus delay their 
entry into the labour market, provide for 
the training of workers displaced by auto- 
mation, assist in the moving costs of 
workers dislocated by automation, and 
increase social security measures that will 
encourage earlier retirement. 


The Railway Dispute 

The Federation blamed the federal 
Government for the current dispute 
between the railways and unions of non- 
operating workers. 

The convention passed a resolution con- 
demning compulsory arbitration, and also 
any legislation which would take away 
from workers the right to strike. 

Murray Cotterill of the Toronto Labour 
Council said the denial of their right to 
strike had taken from the railwaymen a 
powerful weapon at the bargaining table. 
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Other Resolutions 


Other resolutions approved by the con- 
vention called on the Ontario Government 
to: 

Enact legislation to prevent eviction of 
strikers and their families during a strike. 
(The same resolution also asked the federal 
Government to instruct Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation to “relax pressure”’ 
on strikers for payment of mortagage 
arrears.) 

Amend the Election Act to have polling 
between 1 p.m. and 8 p.m., polling booths 
located in schools, where possible, and 
employed persons given two hours off, with 
pay, to vote. 

Have the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
consider benefits for workers who contract 
tuberculosis in their jobs and are not 
allowed compensation at present. 

Amend the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
to provide payments at the rate of 100 per 
cent of earnings. 

Resolutions aimed at the Federal Gov- 
ernment urged :— 

That a Bill of Rights be introduced at 
the next session of Parliament. 

That the National Housing Act be 
amended to prohibit discrimination in the 
sale of NHA homes because of race, colour 
or creed. 


That the Immigration Act should not 
prohibit immigrants from coming to Canada 
solely on the basis of race, colour or creed. 

Objections to “monopoly control of all 
public information outlets’ in a _ given 
area will be voiced in a submission to the 
Royal Commission on Radio and Televi- 
sion in Canada, the convention was told. 

An emergency resolution charged that 
such a monopoly exists in Peterborough, 
where the National Association of Broad- 
cast Employees and Technicians were 
negotiating with radio station CHEX. 

The resolution also recorded convention 
support for the CHEX employees “in their 
effort to obtain from this monopoly decent 
living wages and working conditions”. 


Election of Officers 


President Sam Hughes and _  Vice- 
presidents Edward Cluney and Richard 
Courtney were all re-elected in the 
ballotting on the convention’s final day. 
Secretary-Treasurer Cleve Kidd won a clear 
majority over Stan Thornley. 

Mr. Hughes is” Assistant Canadian 
Director of the United Packinghouse 
Workers. Mr. Cluney is from the Textile 
Workers, Mr. Courtney from the UAW, 
Mr. Kidd from the Steelworkers and Mr. 
Thornley from the Rubber Workers. 





Compensation Bulletin, 
1955 Edition, Available 


Recent amendments to Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Acts in 7 provinces are included 
in the 1955 edition of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation in Canada, a bulletin published 
annually by the Department of Labour. 

The bulletin, which was prepared by 
the Legislation Branch of the Department, 
gives a concise description of the collec- 
tive lability system of workmen’s com- 
pensation in effect in all ten Canadian 
provinces. It discusses and compares the 
principal features of the ten provincial 
workmen’s compensation laws and reviews 
briefly other compensation legislation in 
Canada, including the two federal laws 
covering government employees and 
merchant seamen and the compensation 
ordinances of the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories. Major amendments to the 
Government Employees Compensation Act 
are summarized in the latest bulletin. 

In each annual edition, legislative changes 
made during the year are noted in some 
detail and revised tables indicate the 
benefits payable under the Acts as amended. 
The occupational diseases for which com- 
pensation is payable are also set out in 
tabular form. 
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The bulletin is obtainable in both 
English and French from the Queen’s 
Printer at 10 cents a copy. 





New Edition Available of 
Labour Standards Bulletin 

The 1955 edition of Provincial Labour 
Standards, prepared by the Legislation 
Branch of the Department of Labour, is 
now available. 

This bulletin sets out the standards in 
effect in the provinces of Canada with 
respect to statutory school-leaving ages, 
minimum age for employment, annual 
vacations with pay, public holidays, 
minimum wage orders, equal pay and fair 
employment practices, weekly rest-day, 
workmen’s compensation, and maximum 
hours of work in mines, factories, shops 
and offices. 

The enactment of a Fair Employment 
Practices Act in Nova Scotia, the setting 
of the first minimum wage rates for women 
in Newfoundland, and increases for Ontario 
women workers were among the 1955 
changes noted in the bulletin. In five 
provinces, benefits under Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Acts were increased. 


Report from Civilian Rehabilitation Branch 


Rehabilitation of Disabled Defined 


Speaker at inauguration of campaign to raise funds for new building 
for Rehabilitation Institute of Montreal describes the needs and aims 
of a program for the rehabilitation of a community's disabled citizens 


“Rehabilitation has been defined as ‘the 
restoration through personal health services 
of handicapped individuals to the fullest 
physical, mental, social and economic use- 
fulness of which they are capable, including 
ordinary treatment, and treatment in 
special rehabilitation centres’.” 

This statement was made by Dr. Frank H. 
Krusen of the Section of Physical Medicine 
and Rehabilitation, Mayo Clinic and Mayo 
Foundation, Rochester, Minn., in an address 
to the Rotary Club of Montreal marking 
the inauguration of a building campaign to 
raise $3,100,000 for new quarters for the 
Rehabilitation Institute of Montreal. Dr. 
Krusen spoke on “The Community and the 
Rehabilitation of its Disabled Citizens”’. 

Proper restoration of any handicapped 
person, Dr. Krusen said, depends on three 
things: appropriate treatment in the 
hospital and physical rehabilitation in the 
institute, proper vocational rehabilitation, 
and’ a sound program for placing the 
handicapped in employment. 

Today, he said, it is the duty of physicians 
not to be content merely with saving lives. 
They must also make sure that the lives 
that are saved “are not spent in seclusion 
and chronic invalidism, but in pleasant 
social contact and in productive activity”. 


Dr. Krusen told how the realization 
suddenly came to an observer of the work 
at a New York rehabilitation centre that 
‘its staff was using medicine and surgery, 
therapy, psychology and _ psychiatry, 
patience, kindness, friendly understanding 
and vocational training in their efforts to 
help the physically handicapped re-educate 
themselves to live and work and love by 
enlisting their minds, hearts and bodies”. 


Before World War II, Dr. Krusen said, 
people who were paralyzed from the waist 
down owing to injury were usually con- 
sidered to be hopeless invalids and, “sad 
to relate, most of them were allowed to 
lie in bed, develop bed sores and finally 
die”. But “during and since World War 
II, rehabilitation units have discovered the 
importance of getting such people out of 
bed, improving their nutrition, training 
them how to walk on crutches and how to 
live with their disability. Today, the vast 
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majority of such persons,” Dr. Krusen con- 
tinued, “can be taught how to get around, 
how to drive a hand-operated automobile, 
and how to support themselves in some 
activity which does not require much 
walking.” 

In the United States, he said, there are 
already about 2,500,000 persons who require 
rehabilitation, and some 250,000 are being 
added each year. Even during the war, 
he went on, the number of people who 
were disabled by accidents in civil life far 
exceeded the number of war casualties, the 
figures for the United States during the 
war being about 1,250,000 and 265,000 
respectively. Certain diseases also take a 
heavy toll, he said. 

Referring to the economic loss due to 
disability, Dr. Krusen said that a few years 
ago it was reported that of 43,997 persons 
in the United States who received physical 
treatment and vocational training, 22 per 
cent had never been gainfully employed, 
and nearly 90 per cent were unemployed 
when they started their rehabilitation. 


“The average annual wage of the entire 
group,” he continued, “was $148. After 
rehabilitation, the average annual wage of 
the group increased to $1,768. The total 
annual earnings of the entire group rose 
from approximately $6,500,000 to about 
$78,000,000.” 


But Dr. Krusen said that he agreed with 
the United States Commission on the 
Health Needs of the Nation, which said 
that “the economic argument for rehabili- 
tation work is a strong one, but the real 
goal is not a saving of dollars and cents. 
The real goal is human values. Saving 
life and enabling it to do the heretofore 
impossible requires depths of courage and 
brings out new wellsprings of satisfaction. 
In performing miracles of adjustment, they 
(the handicapped) help keep others from 
succumbing to the small and trivial things 


of life.” 


Dr. Krusen said that Montreal “has been 
leading the way in providing rehabilitation 
facilities for the disabled,” and he urged the 
community to continue in its co-operative 
efforts to advance the work of enlarging 
the Rehabilitation Institute of Montreal. 
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From the Labour Gazette, March 1906 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Railway construction flourishing in 1906, with more than 2,200 miles 


of track under construction or planned. 


Judicial Committee of Privy 


Council brings down decision in case arising from accident on railway 


The great era of railway building in 
Canada was in its heyday in 1906. In 
March of that year, according to the 
Lasour Gazette for that month, the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway Co. had let con- 
tracts for the construction of a total of 932 
miles of track, which was expected to give 
employment to between 4,000 and 5,000 
men. The CPR was planning to build 
about 900 miles of railway lines, on which 
more than 2,000 men were already at work 
in March. The Dominion Government 
was also constructing lines in Quebec and 
east of Winnipeg, amounting to nearly 400 
miles in all. 

The GTPR had under construction in 
March 1906 the section from Portage la 
Prairie to ‘Touchwood Hills, and was 
planning to build the sections from 
Touchwood Hills to Saskatoon, and from 
Saskatoon to Edmonton, as well as a 
branch line in the neighbourhood of Fort 
William. 

The CPR had under construction or in 
project a line between Sudbury and 
Toronto, the Guelph-Goderich line, double 
tracking between Fort William and 
Winnipeg, and various branch lines through- 
out the Prairies. 


The Canadian Northern intended to 
push the construction of the James Bay 
line and a number of branch lines in 
Quebec, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


Preparations were already under way in 
March for the opening of navigation in the 
Great Lakes, at the earliest date known for 
many years. 


There was a housing shortage in Ottawa 
in 1906. A tendency to rising prices in 
the real estate market was reported, and 
rents were also rising. Lots in the southern 
part of the city were selling for from $800 
to $900 each. 


An important decision affecting railway 
employees was rendered by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council early in 
1906. A conductor of a freight train of the 
GTPR had been killed in January 1900 in 
a rear-end collision. The widow brought an 
action against the company on the ground 
that the accident was due to defective 
brakes on one of the trains. 
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The company denied negligence, and set 
up the defence that the deceased had been 
a member of the GTPR Insurance and 
Provident Society, the by-laws of which 
contained a provision that in consideration 
of the subscription of the company to the 
Society, no member of the Society, or his 
representatives, should have any claim 
against the company for compensation in 
case of injury or death from accident. 


At the first trial the jury found for the 
plaintiff and awarded $10,000 damages. 
This verdict was upheld by the Court of 
Review; but when an appeal was carried 
to the Supreme Court of Canada, the 
court allowed the appeal and dismissed the 
action. 

A summary of the Privy Council’s judg- 
ment was published in the April 1906 issue 
of the Lasour GazEeTTE. The substance of 
the judgment was: first, that the plaintiff’s 
husband could not by any action of his 
own release or discharge the independent 
right of action of his widow and children; 
secondly, in considering the question of 
whether the deceased had “obtained satis- 
faction” by reason of his membership in 
the Grand Trunk Railway Insurance and 
Provident Society, of which he was com- 
pelled to become a member by reason of his 
employment with the company, the Privy 
Council held that neither the deceased nor 
his widow or children had received any 
satisfaction of the kind. 


The company’s contribution to the Insur- 
ance and Provident Society, their Lordships 
pointed out, was limited to the “sick 
allowance’; it had made no contribution to 
the “insurance” provided in the Society’s 
benefits. Neither the deceased, nor any of 
his representatives or survivors, had been 
entitled in consequence of the offence of 
the company to a single dollar out of the 
sick fund. 


The insurance could not be considered to 
be indemnity or satisfaction, first, because 
the money payable in respect of it did not 
proceed from the offender, even in part; 
and secondly, because the payment had no 
connection with the offence, and would 
equally have had to be made if the 
deceased had died a natural death. 





International 
abour Organization 





1955 Another Good Year for 
World Labour—ILO’s Morse 


Employment, productivity and wages reached new high levels in most 
countries while unemployment declined and consumer prices generally 
maintained stability of recent years, |LO Director-General reports 


Nineteen fifty-five was another good year 
for world labour, David A. Morse, Director- 
General of the International Labour Organ- 
ization, said last month in a review of the 
labour scene. 


“Kmployment, productivity and wages 
attained new high levels in most countries, 
unemployment declined, and consumer 
prices generally maintained the stability 
they have shown in recent years,” he 
declared. 


Industrial disputes, though exceeding 
the very low level established in 1954, 
were well below the recent five-year average. 


Although the general picture is one of 
labour gains in 1955, the evidence of these 
gains 1s most clear in Western Europe and 
North America. Statistics for Asia, the 
Middle East and Latin America are in 
most cases fragmentary or non-existent, but 
such information as is available points to 
certain gains in these regions as well, along 
with troublesome problems which in some 
cases were intensified. It is clear that in 
many parts of the world there are still 
millions of able workers who are unem- 
ployed, insecure, or receiving an insufficient 
wage to maintain a bare minimum of 
existence. 


Mr. Morse based his conclusions on 
national statistics transmitted periodically 
to the ILO by its member countries, or 
appearing in national publications. For the 
most part the analysis depends on an 
average of the figures for the most recent 
three months for which data are available, 
compared with an average of the same 
period in 1954. In the majority of cases 
the data represent the picture as of the 
autumn of each year, though in a few 
cases midsummer figures are the most 
recent presently available. 


Here are some of Mr. Morse’s principal 
conclusions :— 

1. Employment increased in 21 of the 22 
countries reporting, showing an average 
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(median) gain of 3 per cent from 1954 
to 1955. All regions appeared to share in 


_ this gain. 


2. Unemployment dropped in all but 
seven of 31 reporting countries. Among 
the countries achieving a reduction in 


joblessness were several in which the 
unemployment figures had recently been 
causing some concern. These include 


Canada, the United States, Belgium and 
the Federal Republic of Germany. 


3. Consumer prices were generally stable 
from 1954 to 1955, with half of the 72 
reporting countries showing a change of less 
than 3 per cent. A number of countries 
with a record of several years of price 
stability, however, have experienced recent 
small increases which may herald another 
upturn in consumer prices. 


4, Real wages, as reflected in reports for 
manufacturing in 20 countries, marked up 
an average gain of 3-5 per cent from 1954 
to 1955. Liberalization and extension of 
social insurance, vacations with pay and 
other social programs contributed substan- 
tially to the economic betterment of the 
workers. 

5. Industrial disputes increased moderately 
during the year. The 28 countries which 
report regularly in this field appear to 
have lost about 55 million man-days in 
1955 compared with 49 million in 1954, 
appreciably less than the five-year average 
of 70 million for the period 1950-54. 

6. Industrial injuries were at a relatively 
low level in 1954. Scattered preliminary 
data for 1955 are as yet insufficient to indi- 
cate the recent trend. 


Mr. Morse said that between 12 and 15 
million persons were added to the world’s 
labour force during 1955. Such data as 
can be assembled indicate that in most 
countries employment rose more rapidly 
than the labour force, with the result that 
unemployment declined. Total employ- 
ment was undoubtedly at its all-time high. 
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Mr. Morse went on to warn that the 
outlook might not necessarily remain rosy. 
“Despite the moderate price changes 
recorded by most countries,” he said, ‘there 
was reason for apprehension as the year 
closed. In some cases it was feared that 
swollen purchasing power—stimulated by 
full employment, rising wages and liberal 
consumer credit—would outrun production. 
In some areas crop failures were respon- 
sible for higher food prices. Currency 
circulation in many countries has increased, 
and certain wholesale prices have been 
moving up for many months. 

“There is indeed some evidence that 
consumer prices may already have turned 
upward in a number of countries which 
have recently enjoyed price stability. In 
the United Kingdom, consumer prices rose 
by more than 5 per cent from late 1954 
to late 1955, after experiencing only a 3-per 
cent rise in the preceding twelve months. 

“Reerudescence of inflation must thus be 
regarded as a danger to be guarded against 
in 1956.” 

The year 1955 was a good year for gains 
in social benefits, which augmented the 
workers’ real income or increased their 
security. A national family allowance 
system went into effect in Germany and 
increased family benefits were paid in 
France. More liberal unemployment insur- 
ance benefits were approved by the Cana- 
dian Parliament. 


In the United States many thousands of 
workers in the steel and automobile indus- 
tries won increased protection against 
unemployment in “guaranteed annual 
wage” contracts. 

These are only some of the more striking 
aspects of a trend which brought greater 
security, vacations with pay or other 
benefits to millions of workers. 

Along with the moderate increase in 
employment in 1955, world industrial out- 
put rose rapidly to attain record levels. 
Output per man consequently expanded 
and in many countries was at an all-time 
high. 

Figures suitable to indicate productivity 
trends are available from only a few 
countries, and even for these the margin of 
error 1s considerable. 

In the United States it appears that 
manufacturing production in the first nine 
months of 1955 was about 11 per cent 
higher than in the comparable period of 
1954. Since manufacturing employment 
was only about 3 per cent higher, on the 
average, the apparent increase in output 
per man was 8 per cent. In Canada 
increases of 7 per cent and 2 per cent 
respectively in production and employment 
indicated an increase of about 5 per cent 
in output per man. 





U.S. Said Unwilling to Support ILO Forced Labour Convention 


The United States State Department is 
unwilling to support a proposed ILO Con- 
vention against the use of forced labour 
for political or economic purposes, the 
New York Times reports. 

The Department had not replied to an 
ILO questionnaire on the subject because 
it was looking for some alternative sugges- 
tion for dealing with the matter, the news- 
paper’s report said. 

The Times quotes sources in the Depart- 
ment who said that this position was in 
accord with Secretary of State Dulles’ 


assurance to the Senate in 1953, that the 
Government would not be a _ party to 
treaties in the field of human rights or 
labour, or in areas that are primarily state 
affairs. (The United States consider inter- 
national conventions to be the same thing 
as treaties.) 


US. Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell, who is willing to support the ILO 
Convention, and George Meany, AFL-CIO 
President, have attempted to persuade Mr. 
Dulles to their view, the paper reported. 





Dr. Francis Wolf of France Named Chief of ILO Legal Division 


The appointment of Dr. Francis Wolf, 
of France, as Chief of the ILO’s Legal 


Division, was announced last month. The 
appointment was effective February 6. 
Dr. Wolf, who graduated from both 


Strasbourg and Geneva universities and 
received the degree of Doctor of Laws at 
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the University of Montreal, has been a 
member of the ILO division for the past 
10 years. 

He will be succeeding Harding F. 
Bancroft, who is leaving in May to return 
to the United States. On Mr. Bancroft’s 
departure, Dr. Wolf will become the Senior 
Legal Officer of the ILO. 


TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


Contributing to the success of the labour- 
management committee at Drewrys, Mani- 
toba Division of Western Canada Breweries, 
Limited, Winnipeg, is The Standard, the 


employee magazine which started publica- 
tion during 1955. 


The magazine publishes stories of interest 
to all company personnel. 





A story in a recent issue told of an idea 
submitted by an employee. The article 
says, in describing the matter :— 


“Members of the Labour-Management 
Committee arranged a presentation in the 
brewery lunchroom, to make an award to 
Ted Simchuk, in recognition of a sugges- 
.tion he made for a modification to the 
Meyer Bottle Washer. 


“Ted worked at a station on the bottle 
washer prior to his transfer to the brewery. 
While working on the former job, he came 
up with the idea that if the name plate 
on the bottle washer was raised, more trays 
of bottles would be visible to the attendant 
at the point where the washing cycle was 
completed. 


“In making more bottles visible, at this 
point of transfer from the washer to the 
filler, the attendant would be able to see 
any breakages or other occurrences that 
cause stoppages, in time to save loss of 
production at the filler. 


“John Herdy, bottling plant superin- 
tendent, assessed the value of the idea by 
referring to records of time loss before the 
modification was put into effect. This was 
compared with time loss after the sugges- 
tion, and a percentage of the value of 
this extra production was awarded to Mr. 


Simchuk.” 
x Xk Xf 


Evidence of the friendly relationship 
between unions and management of the 
E. B. Eddy Company, Hull, Que., was seen 
at the fourteenth annual dinner of the 
plant employee -management committee, 
held recently. 

The committee was congratulated for its 
excellent work in strengthening employee- 
management relations over the past year. 


Developed along the lines of labour- 
management committees sponsored by the 





Department of Labour, Canada, the Eddy 
group has always been considered a leader 
in the field. 

Recognition has recently been given this 
leadership through the making of a film by 
the National Film Board within the plant, 
and previously through publication of the 
booklet Joint Consultation in the E. B. 
Eddy Company by the Labour-Management 
Co-operation Service, Industrial Relations 
Branch, Department of Labour, Canada. 

The six local union presidents, repre- 
senting members of the International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers, the International Brother- 
hood of Paper Makers and the International 
Association of Machinists, expressed appre- 
ciation of the company’s willingness to 
co-operate In maintaining good relations. 

Expressing their satisfaction with the 
results achieved by the labour-management 
committee operating in their plant, manage- 
ment and labour at Appleford Paper 
Products Ltd. in Hamilton, Ont., have made 
statements on the benefits to be gained 
through joint consultation. 

“We of the LMPC labour group feel that 
this organization has improved relations 
between management and labour. It is also 
evident that we (management and labour) 


have gone through one of the _ busiest 
periods of our history, therefore some 
projects have had to be set aside for 


indefinite periods. 

“However, we feel that with the complete 
co-operation and understanding of all, both 
labour and management, that we can and 
will go on to better and greater achieve- 
ments in the future,” said Mel Needham, 
chairman of Local 540, Printing Specialists 
and Paper Products Union. 

Manager of Manufacturing A. Hassan 
had the following, in part, to say about the 
committee :— 

“Since the first organizational meeting 
was held in our plant, management has 
been keenly interested in the success of our 
LMPC as we fully realize that if our 
company and its employees are to prosper, 
there must be complete co-operation 
between management and labour...” 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 


encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation 
dustrial Relations 
of Labour. 


Service, In- 
Branch, Department 
In addition to field repre- 
sentatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 
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Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
held its January meetings on January 31 
and February 1. The Board issued six 
certificates designating bargaining agents, 
rejected one application for certification, 
and issued an order clarifying the scope of 
a certificate previously granted. During 
the month, the Board received five appli- 
cations for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. General Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local 979 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Security 
Storage Company, Limited, Winnipeg, 
employed in the Company’s highway freight 
department at Winnipeg and Regina (L.G., 
Jansepe70)s 

2. International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States 
and Canada, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Cape Breton Broadcasters 
Limited engaged in the operation of Radio 
Stations CJCB and CJCX at Sydney, NS. 
(L.G., Jan. 0. 76). 

3. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of the Railway Express Agency, 
Inc., New York, N.Y., employed at various 
locations in Canada (L.G., Feb., p. 179). 

4. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, Local 880, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of the Canadian 
Transit Company, Windsor, Ont., employed 
in the operation and maintenance of the 
Ambassador Bridge, between Windsor, Ont., 
and Detroit, Mich. (L.G., Feb., p. 179). 

5. Sheet Metal Workers’ International 
Association, Local Union 271, on behalf of 
a unit of sheet metal workers employed by 
Northern Construction Company and J. W. 
Stewart Limited on Project No. 572 in the 
Yukon Territory and Northwest Territories 
ci7Gielebs pil79)e 

6. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, on behalf of a unit of 
engine watchmen employed at Whitehorse, 
Y.T., by The British Yukon Railway 
Company (see below). 
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Labour Relations Board 


Application for Certification Rejected 

National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, applicant, and 
Radio Saint Boniface Limitée (CKSB), 
St. Boniface, Man., respondent. The apph- 
cation was rejected because it was not 
supported by a majority of the employees 
affected in the representation vote ordered 
by the Board (L.G., Feb., p. 179). 


Decision Reviewed 

At the request of the respondent com- 
pany, the Board clarified the scope of the 
certificate issued in 1951 to the Canadian 
Air Line Flight Attendants’ Association 
covering a unit of stewardesses and similar 
personnel employed by the Canadian 
Pacific Air Lines Limited (L.G., Jan., p. 76). 

The Board issued an order amending 
the certificate granted in 1951, clarifying 
the scope of the unit by certifying the 
trade union as the bargaining agent for 
stewardesses and other classifications who 
may perform similar functions, including 
both Canadian and foreign nationals, 
employed by the company on _ flights 
extending from Canada to foreign points 
and on flights extending to Canada from 
foreign points, excluding stewardess per- 
sonnel employed wholly outside Canada. 


Applications for Certification Received 

1. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, on behalf of a unit of 
engine watchmen employed at Whitehorse, 
Y.T., by The British Yukon Railway Com- 
pany (Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe) 
(see above). 

2. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Algoma 
Uranium Mines Limited, Algoma Mills, 
Ont. (Investigating Officer: F. J. Ains- 
borough). 

3. Canadian National Railway Hotel 
Employees, Local Division No. 93 of the 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and 
Bartenders’ International Union, on behalf 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
Canada Labour Relations 
Industrial Relations 


Labour, the 
Board and_ the 
Branch of the Department. 


of employees of the Macdonald Hotel, 5. International Hod Carriers’ Building 
Edmonton, Alta. (Investigating Officer: and Common Labourers’ Union of America, 
eS Lysoe). Local 92, on behalf of a unit of labourers 

4, International Union of Mine, Mill and employed by Northern Construction Com- 
Smelter Workers, on behalf of a unit of pany and J. W. Stewart Limited on Project 
employees of Algoma Uranium Mines _ No. 572 in the Yukon Territory and North- 
Limited, Algoma Mills, Ont. (Investigating west Territories (Investigating Officer: 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). D. 8S. Tysoe). 





Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 1. Association of Lake Carriers (Canada 

During January, the Minister appointed Steamship Lines Limited, Colonial Steam- 
conciliation officers to deal with the . ships Limited, N. M. Paterson & Sons 
following disputes :— Limited, Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence 









































Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Indus- the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister tification of bargaining agents, “the writ- 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- ing of provisions—for incorporation into 


tions Branch. The branch also acts as _ collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
the administrative arm of the Canada for the final settlement of disputes con- 
Labour Relations Board in matters under cerning the meaning or violation of such 
the Act involving the board. agreements and the investigation of com- 
The Industrial Relations and Disputes plaints referred to it by the minister that 
Investigation Act came into force on a party has failed to bargain collectively 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- and to make every reasonable effort to 
time peeeeur PeasO LE eae eM Hous ag conclude a collective agreement. 
1003, which became effective in March, Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- iene’ Investigation Act, the Regula- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
in force from 1907 until superseded by of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- Relations Board are available upon 
sions, orders and certifications given request to the Department of Labour, 
under the Wartime Regulations by the (Ottawa. 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 


Labour Relations Board are continued in _ Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
force and effect by the Act. tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
The Act applies to industries within reported below under two_ headings: 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- (1) Certification and other Proceedings 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, before the Canada Labour Relations 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna. Board, and (2) Conciliation and ae 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- Proceedings before the Minister o 
dromes and air transportation, radio Labour. : 
broadcasting stations and works declared Industrial Relations Officers of the 


by Parliament to be for the general Department of Labour are stationed at 
advantage of Canada or two or more of Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
provides that provincial authorities, if | John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
lation for application to industries prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
within provincial jurisdiction and make Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
the federal Government for the admin- provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
istration of such legislation. and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 

The Minister of Labour is charged with resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
the administration of the Act and is ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
directly responsible for the appointment real are assigned to the province of 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, Quebec, and a total of three officers 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
cerning complaints that the Act has been John’s represent the Department in the 
violated or that a party has failed to Maritime Provinces and_ Newfoundland. 
bargain collectively, and for applications The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
for consent to prosecute. tions ‘Branch and the Director of 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
established under the Act as successor to in Ottawa. 
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Transportation Company Limited, Hall 
Corporation of Canada, Mohawk Naviga- 
tion Company Limited, and Beaconsfield 
Steamships Limited) and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Cana- 


dian District (Conciliation Officer: F. J. 
Ainsborough). 
2. Holden Sand and Gravel, Limited, 


Toronto, and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District 
(Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

3. Guy Tombs Marine Services Limited 
and Davie Transportation Limited, Mont- 
real, and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: R. Trépanier). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Ottawa Transportation Commission 
and Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America, Division No. 279 
(Conciliation Officer: Bernard Wilson) 
CEGauanen Les 

2. Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., 
Saint John, N.B., and International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, Local 273 (Concilia- 
tion Officer: H. R. Pettigrove) (L.G., Jan., 
DTT: 

3. Atlantic Broadcasters Limited (Radio 
Station CJFX), Antigonish, N.S. and 
International Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employees and Moving Picture Machine 
Operators of the United States and Canada 


(Conciliation Officer: 
(U:-Gs5 Feb. ps 180): 

4. Dominion Coal Co. Ltd., A. T. O’Leary 
& Co., 8. Cunard & Co. Ltd., and Rv EE: 
Archibald Co. Ltd., Halifax, NS., and 
International Longshoremen’s Association, 
Local No. 1546 (Conciliation Officer: D. T. 
Cochrane) (L.G., Feb., p. 180). 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in December to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Nova 
Scotian Hotel, Halifax, N.S. (Canadian 
National Hotels Limited) and the Hotel 
and Restaurant Employees’ and Bartenders’ 
International Union, Local 662 (L.G., Feb., 
p. 180), was fully constituted in January 
with the appointment of A. M. MacIntosh 
of New Glasgow, N.S., as Chairman. Mr. 
MacIntosh was appointed by the Minister 
in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, I’. D. Smith, 
QC, and Harold A. Shea, both of Halifax, 
N.S., who were previously appointed on the 
nomination of the company and of the 
union, respectively. 


Ds» Ty Cochrane} 


Settlement Following Board Procedure 
Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company 
Limited, Halifax, N.S., and Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station. Employees 


‘(L.G., Aug. 1955, p. 948). 





Same Union May Bargain for Office, Plant Employees—OLRB 


Except in special circumstances, the same trade union, 


“whether it be an international 


or a local of an international, may be certified as bargaining agent for an appropriate 
bargaining unit of office employees as well as for a bargaining unit consisting of other 


employees of the same employer,” 
Relations Board. 


according to a recent decision of the Ontario Labour 


The decision was given in connection with an application of the United Steelworkers 
of America for certification as bargaining agent for certain employees of Canada Iron 


Foundries, Ltd., 
decision. 


St. Thomas, Ont. 


One member of the board dissented from the majority 





Collective Agreements 


(Continued from page 295) 


ndustrial Standards Acts, New Brunswick, Saskatchewan 


During December and January two new schedules were made obligatory under Indus- 


trial Standards Acts. 


In New Brunswick, a new schedule for electrical workers in the Saint John-Lancaster 


Zone increased the minimum wage rate by 6 cents per hour for work performed during the 
regular working hours and by 7 cents per hour for work performed outside regular hours. 
The new rates are now $1.63 and $1.74 per hour respectively. All other provisions remain 
unchanged. 

In Saskatchewan, a new schedule for painters in the Moose Jaw Zone provides for 
overtime pay at time and one-half for all work outside of normal working hours. Wages 
are increased by 5 cents per hour for painters, decorators and paperhangers, making the 
new rate $1.65 per hour ($1.75 for spray painters). The 5-cent differential for shift work 
and eh 15 cents for hazardous work formerly provided for are no longer included in the 
schedule. 
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Collective Agreements 


Number of Workers Affected by 
Collective Agreements, Canada, 1954-II 


More than 40% of workers covered by collective agreements in 1955 
(those covered only by decrees under Quebec Collective Agreement 
Aci and by interprovincial agreements excluded) were found in Ontario 


Collective agreements affected 1,515,010 
workers in Canada in 1954 (L.G., Jan., 
p. 78). Included in this number were 
166,296 workers covered only by decrees 
under the Collective Agreement Act of the 
province of Quebec; this article deals with 
the 1,348,714 that remain when _ those 
workers are deducted from the total. 

Disregarding 237,209 workers covered by 
collective agreements interprovincial in 
scope, more than 40 per cent of the 
workers were located in the most heavily 
populated and highly industrialized prov- 
ince of Ontario (Table 1). A further 26 
per cent were in industries located in the 
province of Quebec. As previously noted, 
this percentage does not include persons 
affected only by decrees issued under the 
Collective Agreement Act, many of whom 
are employed in construction. This 
accounts for the comparatively small 
number of workers shown to be covered 
in that industry in Quebec province. 
Approximately 15 per cent of the workers 
were in British Columbia and lesser pro- 
portions were located in industries of the 
prairie and the maritime regions. 

Of the 237,000 workers covered by agree- 
ments of interprovincial scope, in which 
the number of employees in each region 
cannot be determined, most are railway 
workers or employees in other forms of 
interprovincial transportation and com- 
munication. In manufacturing, agreements 
in the meat packing industry commonly 
apply to plants in more than one province. 
Other industries in which some agreements 
are interprovincial in scope include coal 
mining in the western provinces, chain food 
stores in retail trade, and construction. 

The concentration of workers covered by 
collective agreements in the manufacturing 
industries in Ontario and Quebec is con- 
siderably greater than for industry as a 
whole (Table 2). Ontario accounted for 
more than 45 per cent of the workers 
covered; Quebec, for more than 30 per cent; 
British Columbia, for 10 per cent; and the 
other two regions for lesser proportions. 

Among the manufacturing industries, 
Ontario accounted for the largest number 


69617—5 





The first article on the number of 
workers affected by collective agreements 
in Canada in 1954 (L.G., Jan., p. 78) 
dealt with the industrial distribution of 
the workers covered. The article on 
these pages deals with additional aspects: 
regional distribution, union affiliation, 
duration of agreements, and _ size of 


bargaining units. 





of workers under agreement in such indus- 
tries as iron and steel products, rubber 
products, transportation equipment, non- 
ferrous metal products, and _ electrical 
apparatus and supphes. In the tobacco and 
tobacco products, textile, and clothing 
industries, the largest number of workers 
were in Quebec province. Most of the 
workers covered in the wood _ products 
industry were in British Columbia. 

The numbers of workers included in 
collective bargaining units in the various 
provinces were little changed between 1953 
and 1954. As the following tabulation 
shows, the figures were slightly higher in 
1954 for Quebec, the three Prairie Prov- 
inces, and New Brunswick, slightly lower 
in the other provinces: 




















Number of Workers 
Province Under Collective 
Agreements. 

—-- 1953 1954 
Newfoundland......... 32,619 31,802 
INGWaAnS COUT een Bote 36, 822 
Prince Edward Island. 749 496 
New Brunswick....... ily ayer 19,132 
Quebeesy jee ssc oss 286,495* 290, 377* 
Ontarion a eee. 483,273 456,045 
IManivOWdinee te. eee 38, 422 42,467 
Saskatchewan......... 22,982 24,611 
Nihertae ern sc 4s a ee 38,017 39, 609 
British Columbia...... 170,951 168, 444 
Yukon and Northwest 

‘Territories ssn on 1,009 1,700 
More than one province. 244,207 237, 209 
MOtAWaee Ce en 1,375,436") | 1 a40,414? 











*An additional 162,887 in 1953 and 166,296 in 1954 were 
covered only by agreements extended under the Col- 
lective Agreement Act in Quebec. 
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Union Affiliation 


Most of the collective agreements were 
negotiated on behalf of workers by inter- 
national and national unions affiliated with 
a central labour congress. Unions affiliated 
with the TLC or the CCL represented 43 
per cent and 27 per cent respectively of 
the workers. In Quebec, a _ substantial 
proportion of the workers subject to collec- 
tive agreements were represented by 
affiliates of the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour. 


Ss of 
seeps . orkers 
Affiliation of Union omer 
Agreement 
Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canad an ae Ne ne eee §81, 202 
APL ands. LG come ace 520,819 
TLC onlya Stet see eee 60, 383 
Canadian Congress of Labour....... 870,109 
CIO andiC GL ean 271,856 
GC Like orek cet eee ee 98 , 253 
Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
ION OL. LiGDOUL-O.. ce eee Oo 
American Federation of Labor only. 14,910 


Congress of Industrial Organizations 


Only 2254s eee noe 2,712 
International railway brotherhoods. 33, 247 
Other unaffiliated international, 

national or regional unions... an 160,300 
Unaffiliated local unions............ 94, 663 

PROtaL ES Cea tree ee eben es 1,348,714 


Term of Agreements 


Agreements covering approximately two- 
thirds of the 1,348,714 workers were to be 
in effect for a period of less than two years 
—as a rule, one year. Two-year agree- 
ments had been bargained for slightly more 
than one-quarter of the total. The 
remainder were to be in effect for a period 
exceeding two years. 


Size of Bargaining Units 


The collective agreements cover from as 
few as six to aS many as 15,000 employees. 
Although most of the bargaining units have 
fewer than 500 workers, almost one-half of 
the workers covered are in bargaining units 
of 1,000 or more employees, as the following 
tabulation shows: 


Number of 
Size of Bargaining Units Workers 
Covered 
Fewer than 100 employees.......... 162,105 
100 and under 300 employees......... 234, 582 
300 and under 500 employees........ 134, 833 
500 and under 1,000 employees....... 174, 516 
1,000 and more employees........... 642,215 
Not: knowns]. 20.) ee ee 463 
Ota 8h jee eee ea 1,348,714 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER OF WORKERS UNDER COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS, BY 
INDUSTRY AND BY REGION, 1954 





C—O SS | 


British Inter- 
Industry Canada {| Maritimes| *Quebec Ontario Prairies eee provincial 
N.W.T. 
A griculturessee eee ore nce GOL ers citee | asiottonee em aril sevens anus G5 heave ater eye ere ee eae 
Horestry <0 eee eee eee 60, 431 13,878 10,092 20, 226 23 16, 2120s eee 
Hishing one Aas: eee Goa ee ee ee  QOOG eeepc co ete ete clas cot ae, Se | ee eo F900) ea eee 
Mining, aes and toe Wells.. 64, 904 16,038 11,254 20, 626 4,200 6, 436 6,350 
Manufacturing.. 628,578 30,084 200,141 292,316 30,713 62,765 12,559 
(Constructions eee eae eee 99,768 6,288 4,192 43, 328 19,142 23,347 3,471 
Transportation, Storage and 
@ommunicationsss eases 296, 541 14, 684 18, 427 20,595 14,775 20,760 207,300 
Public Utility Operation.......... 29,473 1,864 5,697 16, 202 Bo Vw LOTS lea. cena tee 
EDTA Gene < Ter en ene acer ee 53, 966 2,204 12,959 12,904 7,204 105116 7,529 
Finance, Insurance and _. Real 
Estate saci aren tn. aeons S566 Aetaeete eter 742 255 341 228 clone eee eee 
DEL VICE! a cuieveh anaes Seems ae ee 105, 522 oni 26, 873 29,593 26, 442 1954020 ere aren 
Total—All Industries...... 1,348,714 88, 252 290,377 456,045 106,687 170,144 237,209 





* Excludes 166,296 workers covered only by Quebec’s Collective Agreement Act. 
**A greements covering more than one province and where the number of employees in each province is not ascer- 


tainable. 
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TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF WORKERS UNDER COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN 
THE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, BY REGION, 1954 





Industry Canada | Maritimes 
Food and Beverages.............. 66, 643 4,863 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products... . Welle 1Gaoase nee 
inboer mroducts seen nen. t sore: TSR PALO AT ie 8 6 ae eee 
Meatherseroductse arene eee 12,028 60 
Textiles (except clothing).......... BI DALY 761 
Clothing (Textile and Fur)........ 51,701 303 
Wi@oel IBROCINGISS 6 éaaadecnnendbeson 47,640 1,351 
RaAnNer ErOGUCtS Mea ca nasties sen. 63,568 8,216 
Printing, Publishing and Allied 

INGUSETICS neta eae oe, 21,596 478 

Tron and Steel Products........... 97,945 6,126 
Transportation Equipment........ 83,577 6,099 
Non-ferrous Metal Products....... 34,219 419 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies. . 43,750 46 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products.... 16,718 715 
Products of Petroleum and Coal... 8, 887 435 
Ghemical Products... 00. 0ssee- 19,340 201 


Miscellaneous Manufacturing In- 
GUBLTICS See ee aR, Seat Onn cctnn ds 5,987 il 


Total—All Manufacturing... 628,578 30,084 

















British Tater 
*Quebec Ontario Prairies nee provincial 
** 
N.W.T. 

12,742 19,561 8,004 10,064 11,409 
5,558 SLOe ee eK: |r eee Teh ees a, 
4,321 WI SGETISD live: cathe Gzceed levee eae te eed | 
6, 239 5,374 152 2084 Rete mee 

21,447 12,703 18 SO Sulla weet 

29,763 15, 489 5, 200 OAGHI ES fe game 
6,759 10,520 2,052 ZOO 0 Su | eee eee 

26, 247 22,039 1,000 GOGGH | eee a 
6,358 8,958 1,891 2,761 1,150 

20,509 63,694 3, 922 SO940 Rees see 

16, 836 53, 672 1,775 Br OSulke ae eee 

11,953 17,584 1,098 oF65 lea 

15, 155 Deo 447 3270 e eee 
5, 242 8, 252 1,841 GOSS ae ere 
2,353 3,365 1,980 D4 ihe See oe 
6, 605 9,799 1,323 TS 412 Slee pret ee 
2,054 3,728 10 VS4) ee. ae 

200, 141 292,316 30,713 62,765 12,559 








as 





*Excludes 50,346 workers covered only by Quebec’s Collective Agreement Act. 
**A greements covering more than one province and where the number of workers in each province is not ascertain- 


able. 





Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Under the Collective Agreement Act, 
Quebec, Orders in Council during December 
1955 and January 1956 made binding a 
number of changes in wage rates, hours, 
overtime, vacations with pay and paid 
holidays. 


In the construction industry in the 
Quebec region, references to the ornamental 
iron and bronze workers are deleted and a 
new section deals with ornamental and 
utility metal workers in the construction 
industry, in which rates in Zone 1 for 
mechanics and blacksmiths are $1.50 per 
hour, junior journeymen $1.40 and 
labourers $1.20, with lower rates in the 
other zones. 


In the construction industry in the Sorel 
region, most minimum rates have been 
increased by 10 cents per hour in both 
zones. New rates in Zone 1 include $1.70 
for bricklayers and plasterers, $1.50 for 
plumbers and carpenters. Employees doing 
night work are now paid a differential of 
5 cents per hour. Formerly, employees 
engaged in construction projects carried out 
in Zone 2 and amounting to $50,000 or 
more, including wages and material, were 
paid the rates established for Zone 1. 
This minimum amount has now been 
amended to $25,000. 


69617—53 


In the trucking industry on the Island 
of Montreal, a new wage schedule provides 
for service increases, one increase after 
three months’ employment instead of two 
increases after two and six months as was 
the case previously. For each class of 
work the starting rate was increased by 5 
cents an hour and the job rate (now after 
three months’ employment) by 11 cents. 
The latter rates include $1.24 for chauffeur 
semi-trailer, $1.19 for chauffeur, 99 cents for 
general helpers. Provisions are made for 
an additional increase of 6 cents per hour 
on October 1, 1956, and a further increase 
of 6 cents on October 1, 1957; these in- 
creases do not apply to junior helpers. 

In the metal trades industry in the 
Quebec region, wage rates were increased 
by 2 cents an hour, and a new zone formed 
comprising territory outside Zone 1 but 
within 15 miles of the city of Quebec, in 
which hours are the same but wage rates 
are 2 to 3 cents per hour higher than in 
the outer zone. The number of paid 
statutory holidays is increased from two to 
three per year. A second week of vacation 
with pay is now provided for employees 
with ten years’ service. 


(Continued on page 292) 
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Legal Decision Affecting Labour 


| 
| 


Supreme Court of Prince Edward Island finds that town of Summerside 
and its employees not subject to Trade Union Act; but does not accept 
as valid a contention that trade unions are illegal in the province 


Mr. Justice Tweedy of the Supreme 
Court of Prince Edward Island, dealing 
with two questions of law which were 
referred to him for determination in the 
course of mandamus proceedings, held in 
an opinion given on November 25, 1955, 
that because of its special Act of imcor- 
poration the town of Summerside and its 
employees are not subject to the Trade 
Union Act of the Province, which requires 
an employer to recognize and bargain with 
a trade union representing his employees. 
He did not accept as valid a contention 
that trade unions are illegal in Prince 


Edward Island. 


Mr. Justice Tweedy reviewed the events 
that preceded the referral to him of these 
two points of law. On January 31, 1955, 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local 1432, applied to the 
Supreme Court of Prince Edward Island 
for an order compelling the town of 
Summerside to comply with the provisions 
of Section 3 of the Trade Union Act and 
to recognize and bargain collectively with 
the members of the union representing the 
majority choice of the employees in the 
town’s electric light and power department 
who were eligible for membership in the 
union. The Provincial Secretary, under 
the provision of the Act, had certified the 
union as the bargaining agent for such 
employees; when the defendant was notified 
to this effect by the duly chosen officers of 
the union and requested to bargain it had 
neglected and refused to do so. The 
relevant sections of the Trade Union Act 
read as follows: 

3. (1) Employees may bargain collectively 
with their employer or employers and mem- 
bers of a trade union may conduct such 
bargaining through the trade union and 
through the duly chosen officers of such 
trade union. Every employer shall recognize 
and bargain collectively with the members 
of a trade union representing the majority 
choice of the employees eligible for mem- 
bership in said trade union, when requested 
so to bargain by the duly chosen officers 
of said trade union, and any employer 
refusing so to bargain shall be liable to 
a fine upon summary conviction of One 
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Hundred Dollars for each such offence, and 
in default of payment to thirty days’ 
imprisonment. 


16. When, pursuant to Section 15, the 
Provincial Secretary has determined that a 
unit of employees is appropriate for collec- 
tive bargaining, if the Provincial Secretary 
is satisfied,— 

(a) that the majority of the employees 
in the unit are members in good standing 
of the trade union, and 

(b) that a majority of them have 
selected the trade union to be a bargaining 
agent on their behalf: 


he may certify the trade union as such 

bargaining agent. 

On February 22, 1955, the union filed a 
statement of claim giving extensive reasons 
for its request for the order. The town of 
Summerside, in its defence filed on March 
11, raised certain objections in point of 
law and, after further pleadings, it was 
agreed by the plaintiff and the defendant 
on July 7 that these questions of law 
should be determined before the main 
issues of fact were tried. 

At the hearing of these various questions 
of law, Mr. Justice Tweedy stated, two 
main objections in point of law were 
stressed: (1) That trade unions are illegal 
in Prince Edward Island; and (2) Even if 
the Trade Union Act (RSP.EJ. 1955, 
ce. 164) should have any force in Prince 
Edward Island, it cannot apply to the 
defendant in this case because of its special 
Act of incorporation. 

Dealing first with the claim that the 
Trade Union Act cannot apply to the town 
of Summerside because of the Act of the 
Legislature incorporating it (Town of 
Summerside Act, 1903 (P.E.I.) ec. 18 and 
amendments), Mr. Justice Tweedy quoted 
the sections of that Act relating to the 
powers of the Town Council to appoint its 
officers, define their duties and respective 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and_ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 


terms of office, determine their salary, 
allowance, or other compensation, and to 
pass and enforce by-laws for the purpose 
of regulating specified town services and 
also “to pass a by-law relating to the hiring 
of servants”. By-law 325 provides for the 
appointment of municipal officers and 
employees, and By-law 326 deals with the 
determination of salaries and tenure of 
employment. It reads as follows: 

326. The salaries of the Town Officials, 
Firemen and all other Employees of the 
Town shall be such as the Town Council 
may from time to time determine and fix 
by resolution and they shall remain in 
office, during the pleasure of the Council 
and should any vacancies occur, the Council 


may appoint others to take their place at 
any meeting of the Council. 


The question to decide, his Lordship 
said, was whether or not the Trade Union 
Act, which is a general Act, repeals the 
Town of Summerside Act, which is a 
special Act. He then cited two authorities, 
Craies on Statute Law and Maxwell on 
Interpretation of Statutes, which state in 
effect the same principle, that a general 
later Jaw does not abrogate an earlier 
special one by mere implication. Both 
authorities quote Lord Selborne’s ruling in 
Seward v. Vera Cruz: 

Where there are general words in a later 
Act capable of reasonable and_ sensible 
application without extending them to sub- 
jects specially dealt with by earlier legisla- 
tion, you are not to hold that earlier and 
special legislation indirectly repealed, altered, 
or derogated from merely by force of such 


general words, without any indication of a 
particular intention to do so. 


Maxwell states further that: 


In such cases it is presumed to have only 
general cases in view, and not particular 
cases which have been already otherwise 
provided for by the special Act, or, what is 
the same thing, by a local custom. Having 
already given its attention to the particular 
subject and provided for it, the Legislature 
is reasonably presumed not to intend to 
alter that special provision by a subsequent 
general enactment unless that intention be 
manifested in explicit language, or there be 
something which shows that the attention of 
the Legislature had been turned to the 
special Act, and that the general one was 
intended to embrace the special cases pro- 
vided for by the previous one, or there be 
something in the nature of the general one 
making it unlikely that an exception was 
intended as regards the special Act. In the 
absence of these conditions, the general 
statute is read as silently excluding from its 
operation the cases which have been provided 
for by the special one. 


Furthermore, the question of the rela- 
tionship of employer and employee in the 
town of Summerside was before the Appeal 
Court of the Province in the case of 


Larkins v. Town of Summerside (1928) 
4 DLR 841. His Lordship quoted from 
the reasons for judgment given by Mr. 
Justice Haszard: 

The provision in the Act authorizing the 
Council to dismiss an officer or servant is 
the usual one and most necessary one under 
any circumstances for corporations to have. 

Upon the right of the town council to 

dismiss at pleasure under the provisions of 
the Act of Incorporation, I have no doubt. . 
An appointment is not a contract. The 
defendants had an absolute power of dis- 
missa! under the statute, which they might 
exercise without assigning cause and without 
previous notice. There is no hardship under 
such a provision, for every officer of such a 
corporation on accepting office is properly 
assumed to know the conditions attached to 
the appointment. It is a necessary provision 
in the case of municipal corporations to 
enable them to perform their duties to the 
public satisfaction. If they were bound to 
assign cause and give a period of notice of 
dismissal it might lead to the breaking down 
of a service of which the continuance is 
essential to the public. 


Mr. Justice Tweedy held, therefore, that 
the Trade Union Act does not and cannot 
apply to the employees of the town of 
Summerside in the electric light and power 
department. 


His Lordship then considered the plain- 
tiff’s objection in point of law “that trade 
Unions are illegal in Prince Edward Island”. 
Although considerable labour legislation 
had been enacted in England since 1855 
when the statement of law against combina- 
tions of workmen was set forth in Hilton 
v. Eckersley, he pointed out in effect that 
there was no statute covering trade unions 
in Prince Edward Island when the Trade 
Union Act was passed in 1945 and therefore 
it is generally accepted that at that time 
“trade unions as they are known today 
were illegal at common or statute law in 
Prince Edward Island”. In the light of this 
state of the law, he said, it was necessary 
to examine the Trade Union Act and seek 
an explanation of the word “lawful” where 
it appears in Section 1(c) of the Act, which 
reads as follows: 

1. (c) “Trade Union” means any lawful asso- 
ciation, union or organization of employees, 
whether employed by one employer or by 
more than one employer, which is formed 
for the purpose of advancing in a lawful 
manner the interest of such employees in 
respect of their employment. 


His Lordship then cited various rules 
relating to the interpretation of the words 
in a statute. According“ to Craies on 
Statute Law, 


It is a rule as to the limitation of the 
meaning of general words used in a statute, 
that they are to be, if possible, construed 
so as not to alter the common law. “It 
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must be remembered that it is a sound rule 
to construe a statute in conformity with the 
common law rather than against it, except 
where or in so far as the statute is plainly 
intended to alter the course of the common 
law.” 


It could then be presumed, His Lordship 
stated, that the members of the Legislature 
of Prince Edward Island knew the law at 
the time they were considering the Trade 
Union Act. No one would suggest, he said, 
that the Court could assume a mistake in 
an Act of Parliament. On the same prin- 
ciple, according to Maxwell, “the Court 
could not assume that there has been a 
dereliction of duty on the part of an 
official of Parliament”. The literal con- 
struction of the statute, he continued, has, 
in general, but prima facie preference and 
again cited Maxwell in support of his 
opinion: 

To arrive at the real meaning, it is always 
necessary to get an exact conception of the 
aim, scope, and object of the whole Act; to 
consider, according to Lord Coke: 1. What 
was the law before the Act was passed; 
2. What was the mischief or defect for which 
the law had not provided; 3. What remedy 
Parliament has appointed; and 4. The reason 
of the remedy... 

The true meaning of any passage, it is 
said, is to be found not merely in the words 
of that passage, but in comparing it with 
other parts of the law, ascertaining also 
what were the circumstances with reference 


to which the words were used, and what was 
the object appearing from those circum- 
stances which the Legislature had in view. 

The words of a statute, when there is a 
doubt about their meaning, are to be under- 
stood in the sense in which they best 
harmonize with the subject of the enactment 
and the object which the Legislature has in 
view. Their meaning is found not so much 
in a strictly grammatical or etymological 
propriety of language, nor even in its popular 
use, aS in the subject or in the occasion on 
which they are used, and the object to be 
obtained. 


After applying these rules and consider- 
ing the cases on them, His Lordship said 
that he was not convinced that the word 
“lawful” used in Section 1(c) of the Trade 
Union Act does not mean “lawful” within 
the meaning of the Act or by reason of the 
passing of the Act, or that the Act was not 
as valid as if the Legislature had used the 
words employed by the Federal Trade 
Unions Act, Section 2: 

In this Act, “trade union” means such 
combination, whether temporary or _ per- 
manent, for regulating the relations between 
workmen and masters, or for imposing 
restrictive conditions on the conduct of any 
trade or business, as would, but for this Act, 
have been deemed to be an unlawful com- 


bination by reason of some one or more of 
its purposes being in restraint of trade. 


International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local 1432, v. Summerside (1956) 
1 DLR 83. 





Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


New Brunswick issues first regulations for metalliferous mines, and 
British Columbia, first regulations for vehicles on industrial roads 


Comprehensive regulations in New Bruns- 
wick for the protection of workmen in 
metal mines and quarries include provision 
for annual medical examinations for work- 
men in dust exposure occupations as well 
as a large body of rules for the prevention 
of accidents. A minimum age of 18 years 
was set for employment underground, and 
of 16 years for any employment in or about 
a mine or quarry. 


Vehicles operated on industrial roads in 
British Columbia are subject to new regu- 
lations under the Industrial Transportation 
Act, and drivers of vehicles using such 
roads will require licences. 


Other new safety measures are rules 
added to the General Accident Prevention 
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Regulations of the British Columbia 
Workmen’s Compensation Board governing 
temporary passenger hoists on construction 
projects and new requirements regarding 
the installation of L.P. gas equipment 
applicable to distributors in Saskatchewan. 


Regulations under the Ontario Appren- 
ticeship Act set out a course of study for 
apprentice masons and bricklayers to be 
followed both during the period of instruc- 
tion at the Provincial Institute of Trades 
and on the job with the employer. 


Other regulations deal with licensing of 
welders in British Columbia and Alberta, 
and an amendment to the schedule of 
industrial diseases for which compensation 
is paid in British Columbia. 


Alberta Welding Act 


Recent regulations under the Welding 
Act (L.G., Jan., p. 92) dealing with certifi- 
cates of proficiency for welders have been 
amended by O.C. 1663-55, gazetted 
January 14. 


The welding regulations issued last 
November recognized certificates of pro- 
ficiency under the Tradesmen’s Qualifica- 
tion Act in a trade where welding con- 
stitutes a skill required in the performance 
of that trade but the regulations also 
stipulated that these certificates authorized 
the tradesmen to do welding in that trade 
only. Under the amendment, the only 
certificate of proficiency for a particular 
trade issued under the ‘Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act that will be recognized as 
a certificate of proficiency under the 
Welding Act is a certificate of proficiency 
in the trade of auto body mechanic. It 
provides, further, that this certificate 
authorizes the holder to do welding in the 
trade of auto body mechanic only. 


British Columbia Boiler and 
Pressure-Vessel Act 


Regulations under the Boiler and 
Pressure-Vessel Act were amended by the 
addition of a new section on the certifica- 
tion of welders on gas pipelines which was 
approved by O.C. 67, gazetted January 19. 
Regulations issued in February 1954 (L.G., 
1954, p. 564) provided that no person may 
do any welding on any steam boiler, hot- 
water or pressure vessel or weld any 
steam, gas, or refrigeration piping unless 
he is the holder of a valid welder’s certifi- 
cate of the appropriate class. No certifica- 
tion procedure had been set out, however, 
until this amendment was issued. 


The regulations now provide that no 
person is to do welding on piping which 
is used or intended for use in the trans- 
mission of gas at a pressure exceeding 15 
p.s.i. unless he is the holder of a valid “A” 
certificate of qualification for pipe welding. 
This certificate will be issued to experi- 
enced welders who have passed a trade 
test. 


To qualify for a certificate, an applicant 
must first submit an application on the 
official form to the Chief Inspector of 
Boilers in the Department of Public Works 
and pay the prescribed fee. If the Chief 
Inspector thinks that he has had sufficient 
training and experience he will be allowed 
to try a qualification test. 

Welder’s qualification tests will be held 
at the Dominion-Provincial Vocational 
School at Nanaimo, B.C., at a time set 
by the Chief Inspector and will be 


witnessed by an authorized inspector. The 
tests will conform to the welding procedure 
used in the fabrication of the gas pipeline 
by the manufacturers who will have 
previously registered this procedure with 
the Department. The welding codes used 
will be those set out in Section 8 of the 
American Standard Code for Pressure 
Piping (A.8.A. B31 1-1955), and Section IX 
of the Boiler and Pressure Vessel Code 
(1953 edition) of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. 


A candidate who passes the tests will be 
given a certificate valid for the period 
stated in the certificate, or until suspended, 
cancelled or revoked for cause. In either 
case, the Chief Inspector may request the 
welder to take a test before a new certifi- 
cate is issued. A welder who fails the 
initial tests may take an immediate retest 
by making two test welds of each type for 
each position on which he has failed. If 
he passes, he will be given a certificate; 
if he fails the retest, he must wait until 
he has had additional training or experience 
Satisfactory to the Chief Inspector before 
he may undergo further retests. 


British Columbia Industrial Transportation Act 


Regulations under the Industrial Trans- 
portation Act respecting drivers and motor- 
vehicles on industrial roads have been 
issued by the Minister of Railways. Indus- 
trial roads are not covered by legislation 
dealing with safety on public highways. 

As transportation by truck of natural 
resources material, machinery and_per- 
sonnel is increasing, particularly in the 
logging industry, the Industrial Transporta- 
tion Act was passed last year to ensure 
greater control of industrial roads and 
promote the safety of drivers and work- 
men. The Minister of Railways was 
authorized to make rules to supplement 
the provisions of the Act, which was 
proclaimed in force November 10, 1955. 
These regulations, dealing with responsi- 
bilities of owners and drivers, inspections, 
licensing of drivers, and safety require- 
ments, which were approved by Order in 
Council Certificate No. 1, became effective 
January 1, 1956. The Order in Council 
approving the regulations, which are the 
first to be issued for industrial roads, was 
gazetted January 5. 

For the purpose of these regulations, an 
industrial road means a road for the 
transportation of natural resources, raw or 
manufactured, or the transportation of 
machinery, materials or personnel by means 
of motor vehicles, and includes all bridges, 
wharves, log-dumps and works forming a 
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part of the road. The regulations do not 
apply to: a public road; a privately owned 
road used by a farmer or resident for his 
own purposes; roads used exclusively for 
the construction and maintenance of electric 
power lines, telephone lines or pipelines; 
roads within manufacturing plants, under- 
ground or open-pit mines, industrial sites, 
storage yards, airports and construction 
sites; unsurfaced roads of a temporary 
nature over which construction materials 
and supplies are moved, or logs are dragged ; 
a temporary road used to reach sources of 
material or parts of a construction project, 
or for fire protection in timbered areas, 
or access to mining claims. 


Inspection of Vehicles 


Every company owning or operating any 
industrial road, as well as the owners of 
all vehicles used on the road, will be held 
responsible for the equipment under its 
control. Every truck, truck and trailer, and 
crew car must be inspected by competent 
company personnel before being put into 
service. The company official in charge at 
each point where repairs are done will be 
held responsible for the inspection and 
repair of all equipment under his _juris- 
diction. He must see that all defects 
disclosed on inspection are properly 
repaired before the equipment is put back 
into service. 

The company must maintain a common 
log book in which details of inspections 
and repairs are to be recorded. Inspectors 
of the Department will examine the log 
books from time to time, and records for 
the previous 12 months must be produced 
on request. The Minister may also order 
a log book produced at an inquiry or Court 
of Law if he considers it necessary. 


The inspectors may also examine vehicles 
and equipment, and may order a defective 
vehicle out of service. The person owning 
or operating such a vehicle must not use it 
until the repairs recommended by the 
inspector have been made. 


Duties of Drivers 


Drivers also have certain specific respon- 
sibilities. A driver must examine his 
equipment before starting work each day, 
and must report any defect to his imme- 
diate supervisor or other authorized person. 
If no action is received from the company 
he must notify the inspector. Among the 
driving rules are the requirements that 
signals must be given and returned before 
backing into a loading works, and care 
must be taken when crossing public high- 
ways. Unless a regular watchman is on 
duty, the driver of a crew car must stop 
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before a railway crossing and must not 
proceed until the crossing is clear of trains 
in both directions. 


Licensing of Drivers 


All drivers must have either a certificate 
or a permit to drive on industrial roads. 
The driver of a motor vehicle equipped 
with air brakes must be the holder of a 
certificate of competency as an “air- 
equipped truck operator,’ signed by the 
Minister, or the holder of a temporary 
permit to drive an air-equipped truck. If 
the certified driver is absent due to illness 
or other cause and a qualified replacement 
is not available, then a substitute may be 
hired for 30 days. After that a temporary 
permit must be obtained from the Chief 
Inspector. 

The driver of a motor vehicle or crew 
ear that is not air-equipped must be the 
holder of a certificate of competency as an 
“air-equipped truck operator,” or the holder 
of a temporary permit to drive an aiur- 
equipped truck, or the holder of a valid 
driver’s or chauffeur’s licence of the class 
required to drive a similar vehicle on a 
public highway. 

An applicant for an air-equipped truck 
operator’s certificate must apply to the 
Chief Inspector enclosing a letter from the 
management of a company operating equip- 
ment of the kind for which certification is 
desired. He must also submit either a 
valid class “A” British Columbia chauffeur’s 
licence or a doctor’s certificate or other 
medical proof that his vision, hearing, 
physical condition and reactions are such 
that he would be eligible for a class “A” 
chauffeur’s licence under the Motor Vehicle 
Act. Any restriction on a driver’s licence 
issued under the Motor Vehicle Act will 
also apply. If the application is accepted 
he must pass an examination set by the 
Chief Inspector which will inelude both oral 
and written questions. He may also have 
to take a road test. The Chief Inspector 
may then issue a¥certificate signed by the 
Minister. The certificate is valid during 
good conduct or fitness to drive but may 
be suspended, marked or revoked by the 
Minister for negligence or for refusal to 
comply with the regulations. 

A certified driver will also be given an 
identification card signed by the Chief 
Inspector stating that he has qualified by 
examination and is physically fit to drive. 
This identification card is valid for five 
years from date of issue but may be 
renewed. When applying for an extension, 
the driver must submit up-to-date medical 
evidence of his physical fitness to drive. 
If satisfied, the Chief Inspector will issue 
a new card valid for another five years. 


A company may engage any suitable 
employee as a student driver on any of 
its own vehicles on its own roads for a 
period of 380 days. The employee must 
have a valid driver’s licence under the 
Motor Vehicle Act and must also have 
medical proof that he is physically fit to 
drive the vehicle upon which he is being 
trained. He must also be accompanied by 
a certified driver until he is sufficiently 
trained. Upon application in writing by 
the company, the Chief Inspector may also 
issue a temporary permit to a sufficiently 
qualified employee to act as driver for a 
period of 60 days. 

Under certain conditions, a company 
operating in remote parts of the province 
where inspectors do not call regularly may 
conduct examinations for qualifying its own 
employees to drive on its own roads. The 
company examiner must be familiar with 
safe driving practices with respect to air 
brakes and truck operations, and the Chief 
Inspector must approve the examination 
and also see the papers after they have 
been marked. The Chief Inspector may 
issue a special temporary permit to an 
employee who has passed the company test. 
The permit will be good for 12 months from 
date of issue, and may be renewed for 
another 12-month period if the holder is 
still physically fit. 


Safety Requirements 


Vehicles used on industrial roads have to 
meet certain standards. The air or power 
brake system on all vehicles has to be 
approved by the Department. Unless the 
Chief Inspector has ruled otherwise, every 
rubber-tired tractor-trailer unit with a load 
capacity exceeding 15 tons and _ every 
logging tractor-trailer unit with bunks eight 
feet and over ordered after December 31, 
1955, and every such unit in service after 
December 31, 1956, must be equipped and 
maintained with air brakes in accordance 
with the regulations. All new air-equipped 
trailers ordered after December 31, 1955, 
and all air-equipped trailers in operation 
after December 31, 1956, must also have an 
approved means to protect at least 50 per 
cent of the total braking power in case 
any booster-hose or brake-chamber appur- 
tenance ruptures or develops a leak. 

Vehicles purchased after December 31, 
1955, and used on industrial roads must 
have “safety glass’ in the windshields, 
doors and windows. When glass is replaced 
in any vehicle it must be with “safety 
glass”. However, safety glass of the heat- 
treated or case-hardened type is not to be 
used on windshields. 

For vehicles used in logging operations, 
Some safety provisions are set out in these 


regulations and the motor-truck logging 
provisions of the General Accident Preven- 
tion Regulations of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board also apply. Every tractor 
vehicle equipped to haul logs on a trailer 
or semi-trailer must be fitted with a sub- 
stantial bulkhead at least six inches wider 
and higher than the cab unless water tanks 
of sufficient size and strength are used 
instead. Bunks are to be of a suitable type 
and a non-slip material must be put on the 
steps of trucks, buses and crew cars. 

A number of safety practices are to be 
observed with respect to crew cars. Every 
day a crew car is used for carrying 
passengers or men, the steering gear, brake 
system and tires must be checked by a 
competent person. Crew cars are to be 
kept im a clean and sanitary condition and 
a first aid kit is to be carried at all times. 
Explosives, gasoline, saws, power-saws, axes 
or other dangerous goods must not be 
placed in crew cars carrying passengers or 
workmen; other materials may be carried 
only when placed in latched containers 
securely fastened to the floor. 

The regulations also contain provisions 
regarding bridges on industrial roads. All 
bridges and structures are to be constructed 
to accommodate safely all loadings encoun- 
tered. Bridges are to be inspected regularly 
and when there is flood danger all footings 
and spans likely to be affected are to be 
examined every day before traffic is allowed 
to pass. An abandoned bridge is to be 
blocked. 

The Minister may make other rules to 
ensure safety on industrial roads. He may 
order caution signs or additional turnouts 
or passing sidings if he considers them 
necessary. He may also order that a 
dispatch system be installed. 

Tf an accident resulting in serious injury 
or death occurs, the company owning or 
operating the road must immediately notify 
the Chief Inspector who may investigate. 
Tf it is alleged that the accident has been 
caused by the negligence or incompetence 
of a driver, the Chief Inspector may hold 
an inquiry along judicial lines, after which 
he will report to the Minister. 

Any ruling or decision of an inspector 
may be appealed to the Chief Inspector 
and from him to the Munister, whose 
decision is final. 


British Columbia Workmen’s Compensation Act 
Schedule of Industrial Diseases 


The Workmen’s Compensation Board, in 
a regulation gazetted January 26, has 
added infection by staphylococcus aureus, 
a specific type of skin infection, to the 
Schedule of Industrial Diseases under the 
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Workmen’s Compensation Act. Effective 
December 1, 1954, the regulation covers 
any employment under Part I of the Act 
where there is contact with staphylococcus 
aureus infection or staphylococcus aureus 
infected material, including employment in 
any of the following: a hospital, private 
hospital, nursing home, sanatorium, clinic 
or any branch of the Victorian Order of 
Nurses; any prison hospital unit of the 
Province of British Columbia; any public 
health unit of the Government of British 
Columbia, the University of British 
Columbia, any municipality or any school 
board; any place where the work performed 
by a social welfare worker employed by 
the province or the municipality is similar 
to that done in any public health unit; 
the British Columbia Medical Research 
Institute or the Department of Bacteriology 
of the University of British Columbia. 


Accident-prevention Regulations 


In an order effective January 1, 1956, 
and gazetted January 26, the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board repealed Accident- 
prevention Regulation 295 dealing with 
hoists for carrying workmen and substituted 
a new, more detailed regulation designed 
to allow for the use of equipment which 
will safely transport men to work areas on 
high structures such as buildings, dams and 
similar structures during the course of 
construction. 

Before the new regulation was adopted, 
workmen were not permitted to ride on a 
material hoist, construction hoist, or other 
elevating equipment except as provided in 
the Coal Mines Regulation Act, the 
Metalliferous Mines Regulation Act or the 
Factories Act. Under the new regulation, 
temporary hoisting equipment may be used 
to transport workmen if certain require- 
ments are met. Rules are set out for the 
strength of the structure, for prevention of 
overloading, and for safe operation. An 
employer may not operate a temporary 
hoist unless leave to do so is obtained from 
the Board. Written application to operate 
such a hoist is to be received at the Board 
offices at least a week prior to the intended 
commencement of operation. 

The new regulation was made following 
a hearing by the Board in Vancouver last 
November 25. 


New Brunswick Mining Act 


Regulations under the Mining Act 
authorized by O.C. 55-829 governing the 
operation of metal mines and quarries were 
gazetted December 7. The regulations, 
which are the first to be issued in the 
province for metalliferous mines, and which 
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contain many provisions similar to those 
in the Nova Scotia Metalliferous Mines 
and Quarries Act, 1951 (L.G., 1951, pp. 990- 
993), were considered necessary because 
mining activity has increased in recent 
years and new discoveries, especially in the 
Bathurst area, point to the eventual estab- 
lishment of a large-scale base metals 
industry. Regulations governing coal mines 
in the province have been in effect for 
many years. 


The regulations are in five parts. Part I 
deals with interpretation, Part II with 
powers and duties, and Part III with 
general rules. Part IV contains regulations 
governing the installation of electrical 
equipment, and Part V deals with supple- 
mental offences and penalties. Summar- 
ized below are the main _ provisions 
regarding powers and duties, conditions of 
employment, construction requirements, 
equipment, safety, quarries, metallurgical 
works and electricity. 


Interpretation 


The regulations apply to mines and 
quarries, and define a mine as an opening 
or excavation in or working of the ground 
for the purpose of mining, opening up, 
developing or proving any mineral or 
mineral-bearing substance except coal or an 
ore-body, mineral deposit, rock, stratum, 
earth, clay, sand or gravel or place where 
mining other than coal mining may be 
carried on. A quarry is any opening or 
excavation in the ground for the purpose 
of searching for or removing earth, clay, 
sand, gravel, rock, building-stone, lime- 
stone, marble, gypsum or marl or any 
place or operation classified by the Chief 
Inspector as a quarry. All works, machinery, 
plants, buildings and premises below or 
above ground belonging to or used in 
connection with a mine or quarry are also 
considered part of the mine or quarry. 


Powers and Duties 


In New Brunswick, the inspector has 
much the same powers and duties as in 
other provinces. He must inspect every 
mine and metallurgical works within his 
jurisdiction as often as his duties permit or 
circumstances require. If he discovers any- 
thing that would endanger the safety of 
any person in or about a mine, he must 
notify the owner, agent or manager in 
writing and give instructions as to how to 
remedy the matter. If he considers that 
any delay might be dangerous, the in- 
spector may close the mine or stop work 
until the situation has been remedied. 
When such an order is issued, the inspector 


must send the Chief Inspector a complete 
report of his findings and justify his 
instructions. 


The owner of a working mine is required 
to appoint a manager, and he or his agent 
must provide the manager with all the 
facilities needed to comply with the regu- 
lations. On or about January 15 each year, 
the owner or agent must send to the 
Department of Lands and Mines a correct 
return for the preceding calendar year 
showing, in addition to statistics as to the 
quantity and value of minerals, the follow- 
ing information on employment: the 
number of persons employed below ground, 
the number of persons on the _ surface, 
classification of workers, hours of labour, 
average rate of wages of each class, and 
total amount of wages paid during the year. 


The manager is responsible for the 
control, management and direction of the 
mine or works. Whenever he has to be 
away, he must appoint some suitable 
person or persons to assume the responsi- 
bility for the mine or works during his 
absence. The manager must take all 
necessary and _ reasonable measures to 
enforce the regulations and to ensure that 
every employee and every foreman, shift 
boss, mine captain and department head 
assumes his share of the responsibility. 
The manager may also make rules for the 
maintenance of order and discipline and 
the prevention of accidents so long as they 
are not inconsistent with the regulations or 
with special instructions given by the in- 
spector. Such rules, however, must be 
submitted to the Chief Inspector, who will 
send them to the Minister for approval. 
If approved, the rules must be posted in 
a conspicuous place for 14 days before they 
take effect. 


Some duties are the responsibility of 
either the owner, the agent or the manager. 
Whenever an accident resulting in death 
or serious injury to an employee occurs in 
or about a mine or metallurgical works, 
the Chief Inspector must be notified by 
telephone, telegraph, or messenger if any 
such means of communication is available. 
In addition, a detailed written report must 
be mailed to the inspector and Chief 
Inspector within 24 hours of the accident. 
If an injured person dies later, the owner 
or agent or manager must notify the 
inspector and Chief Inspector 24 hours 
after he has been informed of the death. 
An accident resulting in seven days’ loss of 
work must also be reported to the inspector 
and Chief Inspector. 


Written notice of other dangerous or 
unusual occurrences must be mailed to the 
inspector within 24 hours. These include 


occurrences involving overwinding of a 
cage, skip or bucket; breaking of a rope 
used for hoisting men; inrush of water; 
fire underground; and premature or unex- 
pected explosion of explosives or gas. 

The inspector must be notified imme- 
diately after work has commenced for the 
opening of a new mine or the re-opening 
of an abandoned mine. He must also be 
notified within 30 days after a mine has 
been abandoned. 

A register showing the name, age, 
nationality, residence and date of first 
employment of every employee is to be 
kept at the mine office. An accurate, 
up-to-date plan of the workings of the mine 
must also be kept if requested by the 
inspector. 

Employees, on their part, are expected to 
wear and use all protective equipment 
issued to them and carry out their duties 
in accordance with the regulations appli- 
cable to the work in which they are 
engaged. 


Conditions of Employment 


No girl or woman may be employed in 
or about any mine except in a technical, 
clerical or domestic capacity. Male 
employees have to meet certain require- 
ments as to age, language, and health. 

The employment of males under 16 years 
about a mine is forbidden, and the employ- 
ment of males under 18 years below ground 
in a mine or quarry is also prohibited. 
No person under 18 years is to be allowed 
to be in charge of a hoist of any kind, or 
to operate machinery except under the 
direct supervision of an experienced oper- 
ator. No person under 21 years is to be 
allowed to operate a power-driven crane or 
an elevator or hoisting engine in buildings 
composing the surface plant of a mune. 
To be in charge of any hoist at any shaft 
or winze in which men are handled, a 
person must be at least 21, and, in the 
opinion of the inspector, must have had 
adequate experience on a reversing hoist. 

Every person who is exclusively engaged 
in supervising the work of other men must 
be able to give, receive, read and write 
orders in the English language. Every 
person in charge as a deckman, cagetender, 
skiptender or hoistman must have a suffi- 
cient knowledge of English to enable him 
to carry out his duties in a thoroughly safe 


. manner. 


A medical examination is required for 
every person employed in a dust exposure 
occupation for more than 50 hours in each 
calendar month. No person is to be 
employed to work among workers exposed 
to silica dust without a valid certificate of 
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fitness, but employers have 90 days to 
secure such a certificate for a newly-hired 
employee. The certificate is good for 12 
months from date of issue, and on request 
must be delivered to the manager or 
superintendent and left in his custody until 
termination of employment. 

Unless exempted by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, every employee whose 
employment takes him into a mine or 
into an ore or rock-crushing operation of 
any mine, other than an operation where 
the ore or rock is crushed in water or in 
a chemical solution, must be examined at 
least once in every 12 months by a 
physician selected by the employer. The 
medical examination is at the expense of 
the employer and must include a chest 
X-ray. If upon examination the physician 
finds that the workman has a disease of 
the respiratory organs and his condition is 
such that he might endanger the health of 
other workers exposed to silica dust, he 
must immediately notify the employer and 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board of his 
findings. Upon receipt of the notice, the 
employer must terminate the employment 
and give the employee one week’s pay in 
lieu of notice. If requested, the physician 
must furnish the workman with a report 
of his findings. If, on the other hand, the 
physician finds that the employee is free 
from disease of the respiratory organs, he 
will issue the prescribed certificate of fit- 
ness to the workman. 


The Workmen’s Compensation Board will 
prescribe the nature of the medical exam- 
ination, the information to be obtained and 
recorded, and the form of certificate to be 
issued. It may also make other rules and 
regulations with respect to medical exam- 
inations. Upon request, the physician who 
examines a workman must furnish the 
Board with the information and record from 
which his diagnosis was made. After 
investigation, the Board may cancel a 
certificate of fitness given by a physician or 
it may in its discretion issue a certificate 
to a workman who has been refused one. 


Hoistmen are also required to have 
medical examinations. No person is to be 
allowed to operate a hoist at a shaft or 
winze in which men are handled unless he 
has been examined by a qualified medical 
practitioner acceptable to the employer, 
and has been issued a Hoistman’s Medical 
Certificate testifying that he is mentally 
and physically fit to discharge his duties. 
This certificate is valid only for one year 
from date of issue and must be renewed 
yearly. It is to be kept on file by the 
employer and shown to the inspector on 
request. 
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The hours of work are lmited for all 
employees except those employed in the 
office, boarding-house or bunk-house of a 
mine or metallurgical works. No person 
is to be employed underground for more 
than eight hours in 24, including the time 
he enters the mine until he returns to the 
surface. Employees working above ground 
at a mine, quarry or metallurgical works 
are limited to eight hours in any 24 hours 
except when it 1s necessary to work longer 
hours to make a change of shift. These 
limitations on hours do not apply, how- 
ever, when a person has been detained 
because of an accident or when he is trying 
to save or protect human life or save 
property, or to carry out urgent work 
essential to the continuance of the 
ordinary working of the mine. 


Construction Requirements 


Some of the requirements as to surface 
arrangements and installations are specifi- 
cally set out, and other requirements may 
be imposed at the discretion of the 
inspector. No permanent buildings may 
be erected within 50 feet of any closed-in 
portion of a head-frame or portal-house 
without the inspector’s approval. He must 
also consent to the building of any maga- 
zine and approve the style of the structure, 
the equipment and the quantity and kind 
of explosives that may be stored there. 
The inspector may also order auxiliary 
exits or the installation of extra fire-doors 
on adit-tunnels if he considers them neces- 
sary for the safety of the employees. 

The air in all parts of a mine must 
contain sufficient oxygen and be free of 
injurious amounts of noxious impurities. If 
these conditions cannot be obtained by 
natural ventilation, approved means of 
mechanical ventilation must be provided 
and: kept in operation until the workings 
have been abandoned or - satisfactory 
natural ventilation has been brought about. 

Shafts must be properly timbered and 
concreted, and the collar made secure in 
a manner approved by the inspector. The 
top of every shaft must be securely fenced 
and protected by a gate or bar. Shafts 
must also be provided with suitable foot- 
ways and ladderways, and except during 
shaft sinking operations, whenever a shaft 
exceeds 300 feet in vertical depth a suitable 
shaft conveyance must be provided for 
transporting persons in the shaft. 

The requirements for ladders and ladder- 
ways are set out in some detail. During 
sinking operations, if a permanent ladder 
does not reach the bottom, an auxiliary 


ladder must be provided. Suitable stair- 
ways, ladderways and platforms must also 
be maintained whenever men are inspecting 
appliances about a shaft or winze. 

Stairways are to be constructed so that 
it would be impossible for a person to fall 
from the top of the foundation landing 
below. Stairways more than five feet in 
height must be provided with substantial 
handrailings. Other dangerous places such 
as openings in floors, pits, elevated plat- 
forms, trap-holes and well-holes are to be 
fenced off. A platform or staging more 
than five feet from the floor and used for 
oiling purposes must also be provided with 
handrailings. 

The requirements for hoist construction 
to apply in installations where men are 
allowed to ride include hoist drum specifi- 
cations as well as regulations regarding 
brakes, clutches, indicators and other safety 
devices. In all installations of newly- 
acquired hoists or modifications of existing 
hoists designed to increase the hoisting 
capacity, the drum must not only be a 
specified diameter but must also have 
grooving properly machined to fit the rope 
used. Hoists with plain drums may be 
used, however, in operations of a temporary 
nature. 

Hoisting engines driven by electric power 
must be equipped with an auxiliary over- 
wind to prevent the skip being raised in 
the dumping position. The hoistman is 
responsible for seeing that the device is in 
operation when men are being hoisted. 

Special precautions have to be taken 
with hoisting ropes. No hoisting rope is 
to be used unless it is accompanied by a 
certificate from the manufacturer giving 
information which includes percentage by 
weight of lubricant in core, trade name of 
interior rope lubricant, type of lay, grade 
of steel, and torsion rating of wires (turns 
per 8-inch test pieces). No hoisting rope 
may be reversed without the approval of 
the Chief Inspector, who will not give his 
consent unless standard test pieces from 
each end of the rope are submitted with 
the application. 


Equipment 


Only certain machinery may be used and 
it must be installed according to the regu- 
lations. No internal combustion engine 
using vaporized fuel may be operated 
underground in any mine. The Chief 
Inspector, however, may authorize a limited 
use of internal combustion engines of the 
diesel type under such conditions as he 
may prescribe. Steam boilers and pressure 
vessels used in and about a mine must 
comply with the requirements of the 


Stationary Engineer’s Act and must be 
operated in accordance with that Act. 
Welding on boilers and pressure vessels 
must be done by certified welders. 
Machinery used in buildings must be 
arranged to ensure the maximum safety of 
workers. Moving parts such as_ belts, 
pulleys and wheels and revolving parts that 
project unevenly from the surface, such as 
bolts, keys and set-screws, must be covered, 


enclosed, or guarded with a substantial 
casing or railing. Where’ mechanical 
haulage is employed, control levers of 


storage-battery and trolley locomotives are 
to be arranged so that the lever cannot be 
removed accidentally when power is on. 

If more than 20 men are ordinarily 
employed in a mine, dressing rooms must 
be provided in a dry-house at the surface 
in a place approved by the inspector. The 
dry-house must not be in the boiler-room, 
engine room, or in the same building as the 
bunk house or dining room, or within 50 
feet of the principal entrance to the mine. 

Facilities for first aid are to be provided 
at every mine. There must be a sufficient 
number of stretchers and at least one first 
aid kit of an approved type. Where 
poisonous or dangerous compounds, solu- 
tions or gases are used or produced, a 
sufficient supply of satisfactory antidotes 
and washes for treating injuries from these 
dangerous substances must be kept in a 
conspicuous and convenient place. 

If a mine employing more than 50 men 
is more than five miles from a hospital, and 
if suitable means of emergency transporta- 
tion are not available, the owner must 
maintain a fully equipped first aid room. 
A trained and qualified first aid attendant 
must also be employed where there are 
more than 50 persons employed. The 
inspector may also require other workmen 
to be trained in first aid if he considers 
it advisable. 

Some personal safety equipment must be 
provided for the men. Protective hats of 
a type approved by the inspector must be 
worn underground. The owner or agent 
must also provide suitable belts and lines, 
which are to be worn whenever they are 
needed for safety. Where a power-driven 
grinding wheel is used, suitable goggles 
must be provided and worn unless the 
wheel is equipped with a transparent shield 
of approved design. 


Safety 
In the interest of safety, the regulations 
provide for regular inspections of mine 
workings and of mine equipment. The 
frequency and extent of these inspections 
are set out and control is to be exercised 
through the use of such devices as hoist 
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machinery record books, and reports on 
fire-fighting equipment, accumulation of 
waste materials and defective fuses. 

A number of safety practices are out- 
lined for mine personnel. Only authorized 
persons are to be allowed to enter a mine, 
and no person under the influence of or 
carrying intoxicating liquor is to enter a 
mine or be near any working-place on the 
surface or be near any machinery in 
motion. Riding on conveyor belts is pro- 
hibited and no person except the cage- 
tender or other authorized person may 
travel in a shaft conveyance with explo- 
sives. Unnecessarily loose outer clothing 
must not be worn by a person working 
close to moving machinery. 


No person is to be permitted to work 
in any place in a mine if the air contains 
dust, fumes, or smoke in injurious quanti- 
ties. Persons employed in an underground 
location are to be protected from falling 
objects when other workmen are working 
above them. 


Special precautions are to be taken with 
explosives. Every magazine is to be in 
charge of a competent person appointed 
by the manager, and if the attendant is 
absent, the magazine is to be kept locked. 
All loading and blasting operations are to 
be carried on under the direct personal 
supervision of the blaster. Only explosives 
in Fume Class I (0.00 to 0.16 cubic feet of 
toxic gases per 14” x 8” stick) are to be 
used underground. High explosives are to 
be distributed and stacked according to a 
table to prevent propagation of the entire 
amount in the event of a premature 
explosion. 


A number of precautions must be taken 
to prevent fire underground. Structures 
housing machinery must be fire-proofed as 
far as possible and provided with fire- 
fighting equipment. Refuge stations with 
water, air and telephone connections to the 
surface and separated from adjoining 
workings so that gases cannot enter must 
be provided if the inspector considers them 
necessary for the safety of the workmen. 
The Chief Inspector may also recommend 
to the Minister that a connection be estab- 
lished between mines if he thinks that 
conditions warrant it. If the Minister 
approves, a committee must be set up to 
consider the suggestions of the Chief 
Inspector and report to the Minister. 


Except for carbide lamps or flares, no 
devices for the generation of gas such as 
acetylene cutting or welding equipment 
may be used underground. When acety- 
lene, gasoline, kerosene or other torches are 
used or carried, suitable precautions must 
be taken. 
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Grease, oil and any volatile, inflammable 
material must be stored in approved metal 
containers. Supervisors are to check to see 
that inflammable refuse does not accumu- 
late and must record their findings. 


Quarries 


Except for the rules respecting explo- 
sives and blasting, the general provisions 
will not apply to quarries until the Chief 
Inspector gives his approval and indicates 
in writing the extent of their application. 
There are, however, some special rules for 
quarries. Requirements as to height of 
face, undermining, overburden, hoisting and 
travelling ways are set out and a number 
of safety provisions are given. 

An effective block automatic derail or 
safety switch must be installed at the top 
of each inclined place to prevent cars 
accidentally running down. The hoisting of 
men by hoist or derrick is prohibited with- 
out the permission of the Chief Inspector. 
When loads are being hoisted the signalman 
must warn all persons in the vicinity. 
Every person engaged in work on the wall 
of the pit must always wear a life-line. 
The life-line must be securely snubbed 
above the working places and must be 
either under the supervision of a snub- 
tender or held taut by one or more fellow 
workmen. 


Metallurgical Works 


There are some special rules for metal- 
lurgical works and mills. In addition, there 
iS a provision that the general rules for 
mines will apply whenever the Chief 
Inspector declares them applicable. The 
Minister may also make rules in the interest 
of the public and of the workmen. 

The owner or agent must supply the 
workmen with approved appliances, masks 
and shields to protect them from dust, 
dangerous and irritating fumes, gases, 
abnormal heat and molten material. Life 
belts and lines must also be provided for 
use in rescue work, or when the atmos- 
phere becomes dangerous because of the 
presence of noxious gases. Breathing 
apparatus and portable resuscitating equip- 
ment must also be supplied when required 
by the inspector. A supply of antidote 
must be kept in a convenient cabinet when 
cyanide is used, and warning signs must 
be posted when it or any other poisonous, 
or harmful substance is used. 

No person is to work in any place in 
metallurgical works if the air contains 
injurious quantities of dust, fumes or 
smoke. Every foreman must supervise 
personally any unusually hazardous work 
or appoint a competent assistant to do so. 


No person may enter a bunker, hopper or 
storage bin where material is stored or 
work on a stockpile without wearing a life 
belt and line and unless precautions have 
been taken against the material caving in 
or sliding and a second person is in con- 
stant attendance. 


Electrical Regulations 


All electrical equipment must be installed 
and maintained in accordance with the 
standards prescribed by the Canadian Elec- 
trical Code Part V (C22-5, No. 1 and 
No. 2), except where those standards do 
not conform to the regulations. 


Ontario Apprenticeship Act 


Ontario apprenticeship regulations for 
bricklayers and masons were gazetted 
January 28. New regulations made by 
the Industry and Labour Board and 
authorized by O. Reg. 4/56 and O. Reg. 6/56 
set out a course of study for both the 
educational classes which the apprentice is 
to take at the Provincial Institute of Trades 
at Toronto and for the training he is to 
receive from the employer. At the same 
time separate trade regulations for masons 
and bricklayers were made by the Pro- 
vincial Advisory Committee and approved 
by O. Reg. 5/56 and O. Reg. 7/56, replac- 
ing the sections on _ bricklayers and 
masons which formerly were contained in 
the general building trades regulations 
(C.R.©. 378). 

The course of study for the educational 
classes set out in Schedule 1 to the Board’s 
regulations lists the items of subject matter 
that are to be covered in the course (such 
as materials, tools, drafting, mathematics, 
walls, corners and chimneys) and indicates 
the instruction to be given in respect to 
each item and the skill the apprentice is 
expected to acquire. Schedule 2, which out- 
lines the course the apprentice is to cover 
with the employer, lists the same items 
with the exception of mathematics. The 
apprentice is to spend not less than 1,280 
hours in a year in training with the 
employer. For one other designated trade, 
the motor vehicle repair trade, a specific 
curriculum such as those now adopted for 
bricklayers and masons was approved by 
regulations in 1954 (L.G., 1954, p. 425). 

Although separate trade regulations have 
been issued for bricklayers and masons, the 
provisions are the same for both trades. 
To enter into a contract an apprentice 
must be at least 16 and not more than 21 
years of age. The term of apprenticeship 
is still four years, including the proba- 
tionary period. An employer who is him- 
self a journeyman but does not employ 


another journeyman, or an employer who 
1s not a journeyman and hires only one 
journeyman, may have one apprentice. In 
all other cases there may be one addi- 
tional apprentice for every additional 
eight journeymen employed, provided the 
number of apprentices apprenticed to one 
employer does not exceed three. The only 
change from the previous trade regulations 
is that the limitation that the ratio of 
apprentices to journeymen in each district 
as defined in the regulations was in no 
case to exceed one apprentice to eight 
journeymen does not appear in the new 
regulations. 


Saskatchewan Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act 


Regulations under the Boiler and Pressure 
Vessel Act respecting the safe handling of 
liquefied petroleum gas were amended by 
O.C. 2748/55 gazetted January 6. The 
amendments modify the 1953 regulations 
authorized by O.C. 1371/53 (L.G., 1953, 
pp. 1848-49) to the extent that portable 
cylinders having a water capacity of 24 
pounds or less are now exempt, and that 
installation plans for storage tank or 
pressure containers having a capacity less 
than 2,000 gallons need not be submitted 
to the Department of Labour for approval. 
In other respects, however, the require- 
ments are more stringent and_ specific 
standards are set out regarding design 
pressure, pressure gauges, valves, pipes and 
fittings. Some changes have also been 
made in the general safety requirements. 

The definition of “distributor” has been 
made more precise. A distributor licensed 
under the Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act 
is authorized to sell or distribute L.P. 
gas equipment such as portable cylinders, 
storage tanks, transport tanks or pressure 
containers and accessories used in connec- 
tion with filling distributing plant or other 
installations. He is not authorized to sell 
or instal L.P. gas-burning appliances used 
by consumers. These are regulated by 
the Gas Inspection and Licensing Act. 
Distributors must now forward to the 
Department within 30 days a “State and 
Installation Report” for every L.P. gas 
storage tank or A.S.M.E. Code vessel 
installed or disposed of on a form pre- 
scribed by the Department. 

As before, a manufacturer may make 
any number of storage tanks and pressure 
containers as long as they conform to an 
approved design but the regulations now 
provide that all welding must meet the 
requirements of the A.S.M.E. Welding 
Qualifications Code. The manufacturer 
must also forward to the consignee a 


(Continued on page 312) 
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Unemployment Insurance 





New Interpretation of Provision in 


Revised Unemployment Insurance Act 


Section relating to conversion of daily contributions under old Act 
to weekly contributions under new Act to be interpreted to provide 
for conversion on basis of earnings in a calendar week, where known 


The Minister of Labour, in a statement 
in the House of Commons on January 25, 
gave an explanation regarding certain 
provisions in the revised Unemployment 
Insurance Act which had been causing some 
concern to persons who had _ previously 
been claimants for benefit and who found 
difficulty in establishing a new claim sub- 
sequent to the coming into force of the 
revised Act on October 2, 1955. 

Section 45(2) of the revised Act provides 
that in respect of a second or subsequent 
claim, a contribution that was within the 
104 weeks preceding the commencement of 
the previous claim and is more than 52 
weeks before the commencement of the 
subsequent claim cannot be counted as one 
of the qualifying contributions for estab- 
lishing a subsequent claim. The restriction 
which this provision places upon the 
establishing of claims by certain seasonal 
workers was found to be aggravated by a 
further provision contained in the transi- 
tional provisions which relate to the 
interpretation of contributions made under 
the old Act when entitlement under the 
new Act is being considered. 


This latter provision, which is contained 
in Section 119(b) of the revised Act, 
provides that six daily contributions under 
the old Act shall be deemed to be the 
equivalent of one week by contribution for 
purposes of the new Act. Under the old 
Act, 180 daily contributions were required 
for qualification and under the new Act, 30 
weekly contributions are required. 

The Minister explained that while this 
provision worked satisfactorily in the case 
of claimants who had a record of solid 
employment during the months preceding 
the coming into force of the new Act, it 
had worked to the disadvantage of 
claimants whose employment during the 
period when the qualifying contributions 
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In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 
indus- 


opening and closing of seasonal 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 


ence of weather conditions, and _ the 


general employment situation. 


were made contained an appreciable number 
of broken weeks. Such claimants would be 
credited with only one weekly contribution 
as the equivalent of six daily contributions 
regardless of whether these daily contribu- 
tions were earned in one, two or three 
weeks. 

He stated that reconsideration had been 
given to the interpretation of Section 119(b) 
and that it had been decided that in 
accordance with the intent of the new Act, 
contributions made under the old Act 
should be converted on the basis of the 
earnings in the calendar week, provided 
the earnings were known. Any week in 
which a claimant had earnings of $9 or 
over would count as a full contribution 
week under the present Act and one in 
which his earnings were less than $9 would 
count as half a contribution week. 


Claims on which entitlement was not 
established would be re-adjudicated imme- 
diately by the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. Those who could now 
establish entitlement under the new inter- 
pretation and who had proved or could now 
prove that they had been unemployed since 
the commencement of their claims would 
receive retroactive payment of benefit. 

The Minister added that as the new Act 
had been in operation for only about four 
months it was not intended to make amend- 
ments to it at this session, but to keep its 
operations under review for a longer period 
in order to ascertain any further difficulties 
that might remain. 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Claims for unemployment insurance benefit during December totalled 
276,454 compared with 159,757 in November, 310,490 in December 1954 


An increase in claims for unemployment 
insurance benefit was recorded in all prov- 
inces in December. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
report on the operation of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act shows that a total of 
276,454 initial and renewal claims was 
received in local offices across Canada 
in December, compared with 159,757 in 
November and 310,490 during December 
1954. 


On December 30, a total of 388,129 
claimants had their unemployment registers 
in the live file; included in this figure are 
47,272 claimants for seasonal benefit. On 
November 30, the number of claimants for 
whom registers were in the live file was 
219,786, while on December 31, 1954, it 
was 479,259 (this latter figure included 
30,940 claimants for supplementary benefit). 


Adjudicating officers disposed of 216,050 
initial and renewal claims, of which 139,672 
or about 65 per cent were in the category 
“entitled to benefit”. A total of 68,195 
claimants failed to fulfil the minimum 
requirements for establishing a_ benefit 
period. (While the majority of these 
claims were immediately considered for 
seasonal benefit, 17,924 were unable to 
meet the basic condition required to estab- 
lish a seasonal benefit period.) Disqualifica- 
tions numbered 14,362 (including 1,623 
arising from seasonal and 4,556 from revised 
claims), the two chief reasons being 
“voluntarily left employment without Just 
cause” 4,856 cases, and “not capable of and 
not available for work” 2,631 cases. 


New beneficiaries during December num- 
bered 107,597, compared with 65,061 in 
November and 164,660 in December 1954. 

Benefit payments during December 
amounted to $11,942,873 in respect of 
702,642 weeks (and 4,532 days of unemploy- 
ment occurring prior to October 2), com- 
pared with $8,661,628, for 514,456 weeks and 
14,982 days in November and $19,428,206 
and 6,190,206 days during December 1954. 

An estimated 162-6 thousand beneficiaries 
received weekly benefit payments during 
December, compared with 118 thousand 





*See Tables E-1 to E-5 at back of book. 


during November. During the week 
December 25-31, 1954, the number of bene- 
ficiaries was estimated at 271-8 thousand. 


Seasonal Benefit 


Seasonal benefit as defined under the 
revised Unemployment Insurance Act (1955) 
is comparable to that paid under the supple- 
mentary benefit provisions of the 1940 Act 
(as amended in February 1950), with one 
important difference, z.e., the supplementary 
benefit scheme was financed by an addi- 
tional contribution of one cent per day by 
insured employees and their employers and 
in some cases, deficits, had they occurred, 
would have been made up by Treasury. 
No special contributions are required for 
seasonal benefit under the revised Act. 

As heretofore, claims adjudicated during 
December and for which the statutory con- 
ditions are not fulfilled are immediately 
considered for seasonal benefit. ‘Though no 
benefit is payable under these provisions 
for unemployment occurring prior to the 
week in which the first of January falls, 
claimants may serve the waiting period in 
December and, if circumstances warrant, 
they may claim benefit commencing with 
that week. 

Claimants for seasonal benefit must 
comply with all the provisions of the Act 
except those relating to the minimum con- 
tributions, and the method of determining 
the weekly rate and total entitlement. 

A total of 67,617 claims was considered 
for seasonal benefit; 269 of these were 
renewal seasonal benefit claims filed. Of 


67,498 claims adjudicated, 47,804 were 
entitled to benefit. 
Seasonal benefit claimants having an 


unemployment register in the live file on 
the last working day of the month 
numbered 47,272. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
December show that insurance books or 
contribution cards were issued to 4,376,071 
employees who have made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1955. 
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As at December 31, employers registered 
numbered 279,879, an increase of 1,385 
during the month. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During December, 3,093 investigations 
were conducted by district investigators 
across Canada. Of these, 2,319 were spot 
checks of postal and counter claims to 
verify fulfilment of statutory conditions. 
The remaining 774 were investigations in 
connection with claimants suspected of 
making false statements to obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions were commenced in 45 
cases,* two against employers and 43 
against claimants. Punitive disqualifica- 





tions as a result of claimants making false 
statements or misrepresentations numbered 
408.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in December totalled 
$20 624,583.57, compared with $20,561,805.96 
in November and $18,585,037.39 in Decem- 
ber 1954. Benefit payments in December 
amounted to $11,928,501.78, compared with 
$8 642,656.05 in November and $19,412,071.55 
in December 1954. The balance in the fund 
at December 31 was $890,857,489.63; at 
November 30, there was a balance of 
$882,161,407.84 and at December 31, 1954, 
of $896,642,391.80. 


*These do not necessarily relate to the investigations conducted during this month. 





Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CU-B 1205, December 21, 1955 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant, 
married, 25 years of age, filed an initial 
application for benefit on September 15, 
1954, and stated that she had worked as 
an office clerk at La Caisse Populaire of 
Portneuf, Que., from 1948 to September 11, 
1954, when she was laid off because she was 
getting married on October 9, 1954, and the 
employer did not retain married women in 
his employ. This claim was allowed. 

On June 6, 1955, the local office of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission in- 
formed the insurance officer as follows: 

As this claimant is pregnant, which is 
obvious from her appearance, she is not 
considered as generally acceptable to 
employers for employment for which she is 
qualified. 


The insurance officer then disqualified 
the claimant from receipt of benefit from 
June 6, 1955, because, in his opinion, she 
had failed to prove that she was available 
for work within the meaning of Section 
29(1)(b) of the Act. 

The claimant appealed from this decision 
to a court of referees on June 14, 1955 and 
submitted the following medical certificate: 


Monday, June 13, 1955. 
To whom it may concern: 

I hereby certify that Mrs. ......:.... is 
under my care. My patient is six months 
pregnant and her pregnancy is progressing 
normally without complications. My patient 
can therefore perform normal work. 


(Sgd.) Roger A. Caron, M.D. 
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The claimant also submitted a lengthy 
memorandum to the court of referees 
wherein she contended that the statement 
of the insurance officer that she was not 
suitable to a prospective employer was 
arbitrary, purely subjective and uncorrob- 
orated by either concrete or plausible facts; 
that availability for work was determined 
by two factors only, namely, the capability 
to work and the intention to accept such 
employment as might be assigned to a 
claimant; and that as long as these two 
factors existed, the condition of availability 
for work was fulfilled; finally, that the 
argument that her chances for employment 
were decreased owing to her condition was 
irrelevant to the present case and con- 
ducive to an arbitrary conclusion. 

The claimant appeared before a court of 
referees at the hearing of her case on 
June 27, 1955, and the court upheld by a 
majority the decision of the insurance 
officer. It was pointed out by the court 
that the claimant had stated that “she had 
not looked for employment on her own 
but had waited for employment offers from 
the placement office of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission”’. 

The dissenting member expressed the 
opinion that it was “impossible for an 
insurance officer to determine whether the 
physical condition of a pregnant woman 
might allow her or not to perform office 
work,” and that “the claimant should not 


be penalized for the refusal of an employer 
to accept her services merely because of 
her physical appearance or pregnancy.” 


From the majority decision of the court 
of referees, the claimant appealed to the 
Umpire on June 29, 1955, contending that 
this decision regarding her alleged unavail- 
ability for work rested on an arbitrary 
statement that she was not suitable to a 
prospective employer. The claimant stated 
further as follows: “...the decision of the 
court of referees is illegal because irregular 
in that it maintained the decision of the 
insurance officer on a question irrelevant 
and immaterial to the issue, namely, that 
I did not seek employment on my own 
but that I was waiting for offers of employ- 
ment which the placement office of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission 
might offer me...” 


Conclusions: I fully agree with the 
majority of the court of referees. 

The question as to whether or not the 
claimant was capable of work is not at 
issue but only that of her availability for 
work. 

As I pointed out in a recent decision 
(CU-B 1193), in cases dealing with the 
availability for work of pregnant women, 
one of the determining factors is the 
claimant’s eagerness to look for employ- 
ment. 

In the present case the claimant has 
admitted before the court of referees that 
she had made no effort to find employment. 

Another factor is the appearance of the 
claimant resulting from pregnancy, as 
corollary of the general principle laid down 
in many decisions that the availability of 
a claimant may be determined objectively 
by her chances of obtaining employment in 
relation to a set of circumstances beyond 
her control or which she has deliberately 
created. 

This is a question of fact which is left 
to the discretion of the adjudicating 
authorities. 

The claimant contended that the decision 
of the court was illegal in that it confirmed 
the decision of the insurance officer on a 
point irrelevant and immaterial, viz., that 
she had made no personal effort to find 
employment. 

I would like to point out to the claimant 
that on the notice of disqualification from 
benefit sent to her by the insurance officer 
on June 7, 1955, the following reason only 
was given: “You have not proved that you 
were available for work since June 6, 1955 
(Section 29(1)(b) of the Act).” 


Notwithstanding the reasons which 
prompted the officer’s decision, the whole 
question of her availability was subject to 
re-examination by the very fact that the 
claimant appealed her case before the court 
of referees. 

It is not within the intent of the Act 
to pay benefit to persons who have no 
intention to work; and, had the statutory 
authorities been aware sooner of the 
claimant’s attitude in this respect, she 
would certainly not have been allowed to 
receive benefit for nine months. 


The appeal is dismissed. 


Decision CU-B 1210, January 30, 1956 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant, 
who was employed as a mine labourer by 
the Dominion Coal Company, New Water- 
ford, N.S., was laid off temporarily on 
June 9, 1955. 

On June 20, 1955, he filed an initial claim 
for benefit and applied to have it antedated 
to cover the period from June 10 to 
June 17, 1955 for the following reason: 
“Have been sick since 10 June, 55 to 
20 June, 55 and wasn’t able to file my 
claim until today.” 

The insurance officer did not approve the 
application to antedate because, in his 
opinion, the claimant had not shown good 
cause for delay in making his claim for 
benefit (Section 38(6) of the Act and 
Unemployment Insurance Regulation 122) 
but allowed the claim as from June 20, 1955. 

From the decision of the insurance officer 
to refuse him an antedate of his claim, the 
claimant, on July 9, 1955, appealed to a 
court of referees on the following grounds: 


On June 10/55, which was the day I was 
supposed to report to the local UIC office, 
my oldest boy was stricken ill and had to 
be rushed to the hospital for an emergency 
operation and my wife was sick in bed and 
I had to stay at home to look after my 
kids. I must also state that my baby was 
in the hospital at that time also and on the 
12 of June he had an operation for a bad 
burn he received on his hand. On the 14 
day of June when my wife was just able 
to get out of bed I was stricken with the 
summer flu which kept me in bed for three 
days and as soon as I was able to bet around 
I reported to the local office. I was not able 
to get anyone to look after the house and 
kids for me on the 10th of June, which was 
the day I was supposed to report, and I had 
to leave my wife, who, as I already stated, 
was sick in bed alone while I took my oldest 


boy to the hospital for his operation so you 


see it was almost impossible for me to get 
to the local UIC office until I did. 
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The court of referees which heard the 
case in Sydney, NS., on July 26, 1955, 
unanimously reversed the decision of the 
insurance officer on the ground that the 
claimant, in view of the additional infor- 
mation given in his appeal, had shown good 
cause for delay in making his claim for 
benefit. 

From the decision of the court of referees, 
the chief claims officer of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission appealed to the 
Umpire on October 4, 1955, contending 
that the court, in allowing the antedate of 
the claim, completely overlooked the ques- 
tion of the claimant’s availability for work 
during the period involved. 


Conclusions: The finding of the court of 
referees is contrary to the provisions of 
Regulation 122 and the decisions rendered 
by the Umpire in similar cases. 

Regulation 122 distinctly states that “to 
have his claim made effective from a date 
earlier than the date on which he made 
his claim,” a claimant must prove, inter 


alia, “that on such earlier date he has in 
all respects fulfilled the conditions of 
entitlement to benefit and was in a position 
to furnish proof thereof.” 


Furthermore, in decisions CU-B’s 280, 
711 and 941, to which the court’s atten- 
tion was drawn, the Umpire made it clear 
that, to qualify for an antedate, the 
claimant has also to prove that he was 
available for work—which means ready to 
accept any offer of employment—during the 
whole period for which he claims benefit 
retroactively. 

In the present case, it 1s obvious from 
the statement of the claimant himself that 
he was not in a position to accept any 
offer of suitable employment, had it been 
made to him on the earlier date or at any 
time during the whole period between the 
earher date and the actual date of his 
claim, either because of his own illness or 
because he was required to stay home to 
attend to his family. 


The appeal of the chief claims officer is 
allowed. 





Recent Regulations 
(Continued from page 307) 


duplicate copy of the affidavit sent to the 
Chief Inspector testifying that the vessel 
has been inspected by an authorized shop 
inspector. 

There are also some 
requirements for filling and distributing 
plants. The area around these plants is 
to be enclosed with an approved fence 
which must be at least 50 feet from any 
part of a storage tank. However, the 
distance may be reduced to 25 feet at the 
discretion of the inspector. The side of 
a bottling house or similar building may 
also be used to form part of the fence if 
the side used is at least 25 feet from a 
storage tank. Access through this fence 
is to be provided in accordance with the 
requirements of N.B.F.U. Pamphlet 58. 

Storage tanks used in connection with 
these plants are to be located at least 50 
feet from streets, lanes, and other thorough- 


changes in the 


fares except where a reduction is allowed 
by local authority or the Chief Inspector. 
Every tank must be protected against 
impact by a suitable non-combustible curb 
or railing and the minimum distance 
between the ground and the lowest part 
of any storage tank is to be 6 inches. 
Every tank must be marked on _ both 
sides with the word “propane” and 
“inflammable” to distinguish it from an 
anhydrous ammonia vessel. The require- 
ments as to valves, fittings and piping have 
also been amended. 


The permission of the Department is still 
necessary before any storage tank other 
than a portable cylinder may be filled with 
L.P. gas or placed in possession of a 
consumer. Now the person supervising the 
installation must also forward to the 
Department an installation report on an 
authorized form. 
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Labour Conditions 


- | in Federal Government Contracts 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during January 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During January the Department of Labour prepared 165 wage schedules for 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Govern- 
ment and its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 100 contracts in these 
categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that:— 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 
Contracts awarded in January for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Ageregate Amount 
Defence Construction (1951) Limited.............. 1 $ 2,090.20 
Department of Defence Production (December).. 174 1,774,110.00 
Oc MO DENS ee phe hata CNN es 6 Ue a br 9 47,281.43 
RCN Cie ere ae erven YC wedemer eee Ce eee. 2 2,460.75 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that:— 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen, and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
or, if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 












The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 


The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 
which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 





wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during January 


During January the sum of $12,315.25 was collected from six employers who had 
failed to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. 
This amount has been or will be distributed to the 340 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during January 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Tuft’s Cove N S: J D Bremner & Son, *supplementary plumbing & heating for 
schools. Camp Gagetown N B: Eastern Woodworkers Ltd, construction of housing units 
& services. Edmonton Alta: Poole Construction Co Ltd, construction of Stage 1 school 
& services, Griesbach Barracks. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Bagotville Que: Eastern Canada Steel & Iron Works Ltd, erection of structural steel 
for hangar, Stage I, & Unit C of Stage II, RCAF Station. Downsview Ont: Bell Tele- 
phone Co of Canada, *relocation of telephone cable. Lakeview Ont: Canadian National 
Railways, *installation of extension to railway siding, Cawthra Road. Calgary Alta: 
Electrical Contracting & Machinery Co Ltd, construction of electrical distribution 
system, Sarcee Camp. 


Building and Maintenance 


Barriefield Ont: John D St Clair Ltd, interior painting of PMQ’s, Fort Henry. Downs- 
view Ont: Windler Electric Co Ltd, installation of fire alarm circuits, RCAF Station. 
London Ont: Cardinal Painting & Decorating Co, interior painting of Armoury. Petawawa 
Ont: W O Pickthorne & Son Ltd, installation of outlets for vehicle block heaters. 
Peterborough Ont: Industrial Electrical Contractors, rewiring & relighting of Armoury. 
Timmins Ont: Brant Construction Co Ltd, laying of concrete floors, Armoury. Regina 
Sask: Yarnton Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting of warehouse, #16 ROD. Calgary 
Alta: Williams Bros, interior painting of PMQ’s, Currie Barracks. Edmonton Alta: R H 
Neven Co Ltd, interior painting of PMQ’s, Griesbach Barracks. Vancouver B C: J T 
Devlin & Co Ltd, interior painting of hangars & bldg, Jericho Beach & Seaforth Armouries. 
Vedder Crossing B C: Seaboard Sheet Metal Ltd, re-roofing of bldgs, RCSME; C 
Schattenkirk & Son, interior painting of PMQ’s, RCSME. 


Department of Defence Production 
(December Report) 


Dartmouth N §S: Applied Insulations Ltd, repairing & renewal of steam line in 
central heating plant, M T garage, hangars & steam tunnels, RCN Air Station. Halfax 
N 8S: T Hogan & Co Ltd, installation of water softener & de-ironing unit in bldg D-62, 
South Central Heating Plant, HMC Dockyard. Lac St Denis Que: Les Enterprises Du 
Rocher Inc, interior painting of PMQ’s, RCAF Station. Montreal Que: All Weather 
Aluminum Industries Ltd, installation of combination aluminum storm & screen sash 
windows in depot & barrack area bldgs, #25 COD. St Johns Que: Garla Flooring & 
Supply Co Ltd, installation of concrete floor, RCAF Station. Sherbrooke Que: Gerald 
Boissonneault, removal of snow, etc at Armoury. Valcartier Que: Revetement Mural 
Enrg, repairing & resurfacing of stucco walls of magazines. Trenton Ont: Weatherproofing 
Ltd, rehabilitation of underground steam distribution system, RCAF Station. Claresholm 
Alta: Les Cookshaw, painting of bldgs, RCAF Station. Namao Alta: Dominion Gunite 
Co Ltd, waterproofing of basements in PMQ’s, RCAF Station; P W Graham & Sons Ltd, 
installation of sash in Hangars #3 & 4, RCAF Station. Wainwright Alta: J M King 
Construction Co Ltd, loading, hauling & spreading of gravel. Comox BC: 8 & S Electric 
Ltd, installation of commercial power to GCA hardstand, RCAF Station. Esquimalt BC: 
Farmer Construction Ltd, alteration to bldg #77, HMC Dockyard. Royal Roads B C: 
M & M Floor Co Ltd, installation of floor in gymnasium, Canadian Service College. 


National Harbours Board 


Montreal Harbour Que: E GM Cape & Co, raising wharf aprons to shed floor level, 
sheds 18, 19, 25, 26 & 27. Vancouver Harbour B C: Pacific Steel Erectors Ltd, instal- 
lation of additional fish oil storage tanks, Lapointe Pier. 
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Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Keewatin Ont: S Flostrand, construction of water stage recorder wells & shelters, 
Lake of the Woods. Winnipeg River Man: S Flostrand, construction of water stage 
recorder wells & shelters, Mill “A”. 


Department of Public Works 


Charlottetown P E I: Bruce Stewart & Co Ltd, *repairs, ete to dredge “Pownal 
No 2”. Digby N S: J P Porter Co Ltd, *dredging. Halifax N S: Butler Bros Ltd, con- 
struction of loading platform & canopy, Customs Annex. Pictow N S: Ferguson Indus- 
tries Ltd, *renewals & repairs to steel hopper scow “PWD No 180”. Sydney N S: MR 
Chappell, general repairs & painting, Administration Bldg, Old Naval Base. Windsor 
N S: Edwin J Stevens, alterations & improvements, public bldg. Fredericton N B: 
Johnson Temperature Regulating Co of Canada Ltd, installation of heating controls, 
Science Service Laboratory. Grand Anse N B: Diamond Construction Co Ltd, *dredging. 
Saint John N B: E Mooney Construction Ltd, alterations & additions to provide cafeteria 
in new post office bldg. Brion Island Que: Charles Verreault, improvements (slipway & 
hauling plant). Carleton Que: Jean B Boudreau, construction of spur wharf. Forestville 
Que: Alphonse Montminy, reconstruction of sand diversion wall. Montreal Que: Hickey 
& Aubut Inc, re-roofing of section of Postal Terminal Bldg. Phillipsburg Que: Edwin 
James Persons, paving at customs warehouse. Pvrerreville Que: Paul Lafreniere, altera- 
tions & general repairs to public bldg. Three Rivers Que: Romeo Martel, repointing of 
stone work, repairing & painting, federal public bldg. Chatham Ont: Dean Construction 
Co Ltd, repairs to retaining wall, St Joseph’s Hospital. Kingston Ont: Will-Mac Construction 
Ltd, alterations to Chown bldg. Ottawa Ont: A Lanctot Construction Co, alterations & 
renovations to Photographic Section, “B” bldg, Cartier Square; Wm D’Aoust Construction 
Ltd, construction of header house & addition to forage crops office bldg, Central Experi- 
mental Farm; Jos R Statham, alterations to residence to accommodate illustrations stations 
& architect’s office, Central Experimental Farm; Doran Construction Co Ltd, alterations to 
Militia Stores Bldg; Ross-Meagher Ltd, alterations to windows in Centre Block, House of 
Commons; Charles Glazer, repairs to iron fence & stonework, Royal Canadian Mint; 
Leopold Beaudoin Construction Ltd, alterations & additions, “B” bldg, Cartier Square; 
Paul E Latremouille, laying of linoleum, “C” bldg, Cartier Square. Pembroke Ont: 
Pentagon Construction Co Ltd, construction of Interprovincial Bridge. Port Maitland 
Ont: Bermingham Construction Ltd, repairs to harbour works (steel sheet pile wall). 
Port Stanley Ont: Towland Construction Co Ltd, asphalt paving. Rockcliffe Ont: Edgar 
Dagenais, repairs to RCMP stables, bldg No 17. St Thomas Ont: C EK Flexen Machine 
Co Ltd, *repairs to dredge “PWD No 116”, tug “Hercules” & hopper scows. Sudbury 
Ont: Alphonse Rudolph Pella, erection of boarding to site of federal bldg. Walkerville 
Ont: Jeff Kearn Ltd, installation of boiler, circulator & stoker, public bldg. Brandon 
Man: Bird Construction Co Ltd, additions & alterations to public bldg. Winnipeg Man: 
Kummen-Shipman Electric Ltd, improvements to electrical system, Travellers bldg; 
Ernest E Jack, installation of tile floors, Immigration bldg. Fort Quw’Appelle Sask: 
Logan & Black Ltd, alterations to Indian Hospital. Banff National Park Alta: Poole 
Engineering Co Ltd, grading, etc, Trans-Canada Highway; New West Construction Co 
Ltd, grading, etc, Trans-Canada Highway; Sundre Contracting Co Ltd, granular sub- 
base construction, Jasper Highway. Fraser River (Lulu Island) B C: Indian River 
Quarries Ltd, bank protection. Kamloops B C: William J Leonard, alterations & paint- 
ing, public bldg. Mission River B C; Fraser River Pile Driving Co Ltd, construction of 
float & shear boom. Vancouver B C: Allied Builders Ltd, *assembly of floating pipe line 
for dredge “PWD No 322”; Fred Welsh & Son Ltd, repairs to boilers & equipment, federal 
bldg; Allan & Viner Construction Ltd, repairs, etc, Immigration bldg. Hay River 
N W T: Shoquist Construction Ltd, addition to Indian day school, teachers’ quarters & 
office & warehouse bldg. Whitehorse Y T: Dawson & Hall Ltd, construction of highway 
bridge over Yukon River. 


Department of Transport 


Gander Nfld: Kenney Construction Co Ltd, construction of signal center bldg, power 
house & related work. Chatham N B: Modern Construction Ltd, additional airport 
development. Lunenburg N S: Lunenburg Foundry & Engineering Ltd, *construction of 
work boat. Cap Des Rosiers Que: Armand Joncas, construction of fog alarm bldg & 
lighthouse tower. Montreal Que: Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, repairs to bridge No 1, Black 
Bridge, Lachine Canal. Quebec Que: J A Cadorette Inc, installation of water & sewer 


(Continued on page 316) 
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Working Conditions — 





Method of Computing Vacation Pay 


Amount of vacation pay received by Canadian workers is calculated in 
most cases from straight-time weekly rates or gross annual earnings 


The amount of vacation pay that Cana- 
dian employees receive is determined in 
most cases by a calculation based either 


on straight time weekly rates or gross 
annual earnings. 
In the survey of working conditions 


conducted by the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department in April 1955, 
employers were asked whether they com- 
puted the vacation pay of their non-office 
employees: (1) at normal straight time 
weekly rates; (2) as a _ percentage of 
annual straight time earnings; (3) as a 
percentage of annual earnings (including 
overtime pay, shift differentials, ete.) or 
(4) by other means. In almost all cases 
the vast majority of the replies were in 
categories (1) and (38). 

The accompanying table shows, for each 
of seven main industrial groups, a_per- 
centage distribution of non-office employees 
according to the aforementioned categories. 

In manufacturing, establishments account- 
ing for four-fifths of the employees reported 
under the first and third categories. Among 
the subdivisions of manufacturing the 
pattern of replies in certain groups was 
indicative of the method of payment for 


the majority of employees in the indus- 
tries. In printing and _ publishing, for 
instance, where weekly rates are known to 
be common, the proportion of employees 
in establishments reporting vacation pay as 
computed from normal weekly rates was 
82 per cent. On the other hand, in the 
textiles and clothing group, where piece 
work is prevalent, the percentage reporting 
under gross annual earnings was high. 


In the transportation group, as well as 
in public utilities, wholesale trade, retail 
trade, and service, normal weekly rates 
were used to determine vacation pay in 
establishments which accounted for the vast 
majority of workers. 

In mining, where incentive systems of 
payment are common, about 42 per cent 
of the employees were in establishments 
reporting gross annual earnings as_ the 
basis. A substantial proportion of the 
mining employees is reported under the 
“other” category. Most of these arise from 
cases where, although earnings rather than 
rates were used to determine vacation pay, 
the calculation formula involved an earning 
period of other than a year. 




















Proportion of Non-Office Employees 
—— yee a Straight | Percentage | Percentage 

Bales time of Straight | of Gross Other No 

ploy weekly |time annual! annual Information 

rates earnings earnings 

No. % % % % % 
Manutlacturingiee ees acer ee 765, 551 38-0 4-8 43-0 12-8 1-4 
Mining 1). eh cw vehi ee ane ee eee ee 72) 016 13-3 2-2 41-6 42-6 3 
Transportation, Storage and Communication.| 221,551 87-2 1-7 6-7 2-2 2-2 
Public Utilities! eee ee ee 23, 983 94-4 4-0 3 1-2 “1 
Wholesale ira deras sree a) ae ee ee 31,323 80-8 Boy 9-2 4-5 2e3 
Retail radeucm. ste eee ee ete ee 122 326 85-4 1-9 5:5 3°6 3-6 
Services. ek Saas ise eee Eee ee 77, 250 (23 3°9 11-2 10-7 1-9 











Labour Conditions in Government Contracts 
(Continued from page 315) 

services for Terminal Bldg. Rimouski Que: Accurate Electrical Contractors, installation 
of airport lighting facilities. Seven Islands Que: W Rourke Ltd, construction of under- 
ground duct system at airport. Dunnville Ont: S G Powell Shipyard Ltd, *construction 
of landing barge; S G Powell Shipyard Ltd, construction of scows. Welland Canals Ont: 
Aiken & MacLachlan Ltd, restoration of concrete in breast wall at south end of Lock 
No 2. Saskatoon Sask: North West Electric Co Ltd, construction of underground duct 
system at airport. Alert Bay B C: Arthur McGinnis, construction of dwelling. Fort 
Smith N W T: Yukon Construction Co Ltd, construction of dwellings & operations bldg. 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, January 1956* 


Only five new industrial disputes resulted 
in work stoppages during January 1956 but 
the time loss was greater than average for 
the time of year because eight stoppages 
involving a substantial number of workers 
were carried over from 1955. Of these, one 
dispute which began on September 11, 
1955, directly involving some 13,800 motor 
vehicles and parts, diesel locomotive, stove, 
refrigerator and air conditioning factory 
workers at London, Oshawa, St. Catharines, 
Toronto and Windsor, Ont., was respon- 
sible for 90 per cent of the idleness during 
January 1956. 


The question of increased wages was a 
factor in 10 of the 13 disputes in existence 
during January. Of the other stoppages, 
two arose over causes affecting conditions 
of work and one over the dismissal of 
workers. 


Preliminary figures for January 1956 show 
a total of 13 strikes and lockouts in exist- 
ence, involving 17,335 workers, with a time 
loss of 338,340 man-working days, compared 
with 15 strikes and lockouts in December 
1955, with 17,720 workers involved and a 
loss of 340,410 days. In January 1955 there 
were 16 strikes and lockouts, 11,106 workers 
involved and a loss of 218,145 days. 


Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in January 1956 was 0-38 per cent 
of the estimated working time; December 
1955, 0:39 per cent; and January 1955, 0-25 
per cent. 


Of the 13 strikes and lockouts in exist- 
ence during January 1956, two were settled 
in favour of the employers and 11 were 
still in existence at the end of the month. 


(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in a footnote to Table 
G-1 nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. Strikes 
and lockouts of this nature still in progress 
are: compositors, ete., at Winnipeg, Man., 
which began on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, 
Alta., on May 30, 1946; women’s clothing 
factory workers at Montreal, Que., on 
February 23, 1954; lumber mill workers at 
paint. John, N:B.;. on May 26,. 1955; and 
newspaper printing plant workers at Mont- 
real, Que., on April 20, 1955. The strike of 
radio parts factory workers at Toronto, Ont., 
which began on November 1, 1954, was 
eee to have been called off late in April 
1955. 


*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at back of book. 
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Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
18 given here from month to month. Sta- 
tistics given in the annual review and in 
this article are taken from the government 
publications of the countries concerned or 
from the International Labour Office Year 
Book of Labour Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


According to the British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, the number of work stop- 
pages in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland beginning in November 1955 was 
235 and 28 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 263 
during the month. In all stoppages of 
work in progress, 48,400 workers were 
involved and a time loss of 288,000 days 
caused. 

Of the 235 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work that began in November, 22, 
directly involving 5,300 workers, arose over 
demands for advances in wages, and 104, 
directly involving 11,700 workers, over other 
wage questions; five, directly involving 
1,100 workers, over questions as to working 
hours; 22, directly involving 5,500 workers, 
over questions respecting the employment 
of particular classes or persons; 76, directly 
involving 8,300 workers, over other ques- 
tions respecting working arrangements; 
four, directly involving 500 workers over 
questions of trade union principle; and 
two, directly involving 600 workers, were 
in support of workers involved in other 
disputes. 


Australia 


The Australian Monthly Bulletin of 
Employment Statistics for September 1955 
reported a total of 426 industrial disputes 
resulting in work stoppages during the 
third quarter of 1955, involving 116,129 
workers and a total of 465,113 working 
days lost. 


New Zealand 


The New Zealand Monthly Abstract of 
Statistics for December 1955 reported a 
total of 19 industrial disputes resulting in 
work stoppages during the third quarter of 
1955, involving 8,055 workers and a total 
of 21,247 working days lost. 
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Prices and the Cost of Living’ 


Consumer Price Index, February 1, 1956 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
decreased 0°3 per cent from 116-8 to 116-4 
between January 3 and February 1. A 
year ago the index stood at 116-3. 


The current decline in the food index 
was responsible for the drop in the tctal 
index, as the shelter, household operation 
and other commodities and services indexes 
moved up slightly and the clothing index 
was unchanged. 


The food index declined 1:4 per cent 
from 111:5 to 109-9. This was the largest 
decrease in more than two years and it 
brought this index to its lowest level since 
January 1951. Further decreases in eggs 
and pork cuts, combined with lower prices 
for all beef cuts, oranges, margarine, coffee, 
grapefruit and lettuce, more than offset 


scattered increases, including those for 
potatoes, tomatoes and apples. 
The shelter index continued a_ long 


upward movement as it rose from 131:3 
to 131:5. Both the rent and home-owner- 
ship components contributed to this latest 
increase. 


Clothing prices were generally stable and 
the clothing index remained unchanged at. 
108-6. Minor increases and _ decreases 
affected only a few items. 


The household operation index advanced 
shghtly from 116-5 to 116-7. Higher prices 
for coal, kitchen furniture, floor coverings 
and some kitchen utensils outweighed 
scattered decreases for a few other items. 


An advance of 0:3 per cent in the other 
commodities and services index from 119-0 
to 119:3 was attributable to higher fares 
for local transportation and increases in 
hospital rates. 


Group indexes one year earlier (Feb- 
ruary 1, 1955) were: food 111-5, shelter 
128-5, clothing 108-1, household operation 


117-1, and other commodities and services 
11S =. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, January 1956 


Hight of the ten regional consumer price 
indexes (1949 = 100) declined between 
December 1, 1955, and January 3, 1956. 
The decreases were all quite moderate, 
ranging from 0-1 per cent in both Toronto 
and Winnipeg to 0:4 per cent in Saskatoon- 
Regina. Indexes for St. John’s and Mont- 
real increased 0-2 and 0:6 per cent, 
respectively. 





*See Tables F-1 and F-2 at back of book. 
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Food indexes were lower in all cities 
except St. John’s, an increase of 0-5 per 
cent accounting for all the movement in 
that city’s. total index. Eggs were lower 
in all cities, particularly in MRegina- 
Saskatoon, while prices for all cuts of pork 
continued to decline in all regions. 

The shelter index remained unchanged in 
seven cities and was only slightly higher in 
the other three cities. Little movement 
was shown in clothing indexes as five were 
unchanged and five recorded minor in- 
creases. Household operation indexes were 
down slightly in six cities and unchanged 
in four. Lower domestic gas prices in 
Toronto accounted for most of the decrease 
in the Toronto index. The other commodi- 
ties and services indexes showed no change 
in six of the ten regional cities and were 
up in four. Increased local transportation 
costs in Montreal were mainly responsible 
for the change in that city’s index. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between December 1 and January 
3 were as follows: Saskatoon-Regina —0:5 
to, 115-2; Saint John —0-3 to” 117-4 
Ottawa —0-3 to 117-5; Edmonton-Calgary 
—0-3 to 114-8; Vancouver 0-3 to 120-0; 
Halifax —0-2 to 114:5; Toronto —0:1 to 
118:8; Winnipeg —0-1 to 116-8; Montreal 
+0-7 to 117:4; St. John’s +0-2 to 104-7* 


Wholesale Prices, January 1956 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39—100) advanced to 222-0 in 
January, 0:3 per cent above December’s 
221-4 and 2:9 per cent above 1955’s 
January index of 215-7. Six of the eight 
component groups moved to higher levels 
and two receded. 

Non-metallic minerals and their products 
rose 1-1 per cent from December to 178-7. 
Non-ferrous metals advanced 0:8 per cent 
to 202-2 when increases in lead, aluminum 
and its products, zine and its products, and 
solder outweighed small decreases in gold, 
tin and silver. Wood, wood products and 
paper rose 0:7 per cent to 805-8. Increases 
in iron and steel scrap, iron forgings, 
galvanized sheets, and hardware moved iron 
and its products up 0:6 per cent from 
230-7. Fibres, textiles and textile products 
advanced 0:4 per cent to 227-8; chemicals 


and allied products rose 0-1 per cent to 
178-3. 


*On base June 1951=100. 
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1951 1952 1953 


Animal products declined 0:9 per cent to 
218°9 as a substantial decrease in eggs 
accompanied by lesser decreases in live- 
stock, cured and fresh meats, and lard and 
tallow overbalanced increases in fowl, hides 
and skins, leather, fishery products, and 
boots and shoes. Vegetable products 
dropped 0-1 per cent to 192-8, decreases in 
raw rubber, fresh imported fruits, cocoa and 
its products, and canned vegetables only 
fractionally offsetting increases in potatoes, 
grains, vegetable oils, raw sugar, onions, 
hay, and milled cereal foods. 


Canadian farm product prices receded 
between December and January. The com- 
posite index declined 0:2 per cent from 
197-1 to 196-7 as a result of weakness for 
animal products, for which the index moved 
down 1-7 per cent from 239-0 to 235-0 
because of sharply lower egg prices and 
lesser declines for steers and hogs, only 
partially offset by increases for calves, 
lambs, raw wool, eastern poultry and cheese 
milk. 

In field products, the index advanced 2-1 
per cent from 155:2 to 158-4 as a result 
of considerably higher prices for potatoes, 
particularly at eastern markets, coupled 


wth smaller increases for wheat, hay, 
western rye and Ontario corn. 
Residential building material prices 


increased between December and January; 
the index rose 0:7 per cent from 287-5 
to 289-6, reflecting advances for glass 


1954 














1955 1956 1957 


coupled with items in plumbing and heat- 
ing equipment, structural lumber, roofing 
material, lath, plaster and insulating and 
electrical equipment. 


Non-residential building material prices 
—the index (1949=100) moved up from 
126-0 to 126-7, a gain of 0-6 per cent. 
Higher prices were reported for boilers, 
most roofing materials, fir descriptions, 
crushed stone (seasonal), building stone, 
window glass, linseed oil, metallic sheet and 
asphalt tile. Prices were slightly lower for 
a number of spruce and jack pine series. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, January 1956 


The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49=100) declined 0-1 per cent from 
mid-December to mid-January, according to 
the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, receding 
from 114-7 to 114:6. The January figure 
was 0°3 per cent higher than a year earlier. 

The current decline was the second in a 
row from mid-November’s 115-0, last year’s 
high point. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, November 1955 


The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 1952=100), compiled by the 
Ministry of Labour, rose sharply from 114-4 
in mid-October to 116:2 in mid-November, 
bringing it to the year’s highest point. One 
year earlier (November 1954) the index 
registered 109-2. 
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Publications Recently Received 


in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed by making 
application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication 
desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the Lasour GAZETTE. 


List No. 91. 


Automation 


1. CouNcIL FoR TECHNOLOGICAL ADVANCE- 
MENT, CuHicAco. Automation and Job 
Trends. Chicago, 1955. Pp. 24. 

This pamphlet states that “automation will 
help create and save more jobs, companies 
and industries than it will eliminate. Where 
automation is necessary or competitively 


advantageous it may be the best form of 
job security.” 


2. New York (State). Department of 
Commerce. Minutes of Conference, Auto- 
mation and Industrial Development, Hotel 
Syracuse, Syracuse, New York, May 12, 
1964. Albany, 1954? Pp. 133. 

Partial Contents—What is Automation? by 
Kenneth R. Geiser—The Business Problems 
of Using Automation, by John Diebold.— 
The Economics of Automation, by Professor 
H. W. Martin.—Automation in the Office, 
by Howard T. Engstrom.—Automation in the 
Plant, by H. A. Franke—The Worker and 
Automation, by Carroll W. Boyce. 


Collective Bargaining 


3. GOLDEN, CLINTON Srrone, ed. Causes 
of Industrial Peace under Collective 
Bargaining. Edited by Clinton S. Golden 
and Virginia D. Parker for the CIP 
Committee of the National Planning Asso- 
ciation. New York, Harper, 1955. Pp. 369. 

This book is a condensation and evalua- 
tion of the 14 case studies in the series of 
reports on Causes of Industrial Peace under 
Collective Bargaining published by the 


National Planning Association between 1948 
and 1953. 


4. Hurr, Witut1Am Haroitp. The Theory 
of Collective Bargaining; a _ History, 
Analysis, and Criticism of the Principal 
Theories which have sought to explain the 
Effects of Trade Unions and Employers’ 
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Association upon the Distribution of the 
Product of Industry. With a preface by 
Ludwig von Mises. Glencoe, IIl., Free 
Press, c1954. Pp. 150. 

The author believes that the function of 
collective bargaining should be to negotiate 
about things like hours of labour and con- 
ditions of work. He thinks that the rate 
of wages should be determined, outside of 
collective bargaining, in the free market. 


Economic Conditions 


5. Haztewoop, ARTHUR, comp. The 
Economics of “Underdeveloped” Areas; an 
Annotated Reading List of Books, Articles, 
and Official Publications. London, Pub- 
lished for the Institute of Colonial Studies 
by Oxford University Press, 1954. Pp. 89. 


6. US, Concress. Joint COMMITTEE ON 
THE Economic Report. 1955 Historical and 
Descriptive Supplement to Economic Indi- 
cators. Prepared for the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report by the Committee 
Staff and the Office of Statistical Standards, 
Bureau of the Budget. Washington, G.P.O., 
1955, “Pa. 0: | 

1955 Supplement to Committee’s Monthly 
Periodical “containing both historical tables 
of the various indicators now published and 


a description of the derivation, limitations 
and uses of each indicator”. 


Employment Management 


7. Best, J. C. Communication in Indus- 
try. Ottawa, Department of Labour, 1955. 
Pp. 4. 

Canada at work broadcast No. 579. 


8. Hausey, Grorce D._ Selecting and 
developing First-Line Supervisors. New 
York, sHarper,/c1 950 pA20s: 


“This book has to do primarily with the 
selection and development of first-line super- 
visors—foremen in shops, assistant buyers 
and section managers in_ stores, section 
heads in offices.” 


9. RyAN AERONAUTICAL COMPANY, SAN 
Dieco, Cal. Ryan Work Simplification 
Program. San Diego, 1954. 1 Volume 
(unpaged). 


Health, Public 


10. CANADA. DEPARTMENT oF NATIONAL 
HEALTH AND WELFARE. RESEARCH DIVISION. 
Tuberculosis Services in Canada. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1955. Pp. 65. 


11. Donry, Harvey. The Early Handling 
of Sprnal Injuries. Ottawa, Department of 
Gabour, 1955. Pp. 4. 

Canada at work broadcast No. 580. 


12. Murcutson, C. A. L. Employment 
of the Handicapped. Ottawa, Department 
Clepour, 1955. Pp. 3: 

Canada at work broadcast No. 578. 


Industry 


13. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. 
Capital Requirements and Operating 
Ratios, the Agricultural Machinery Indus- 
try, 1950 and 1951. Prepared for the 
Foreign Operations Administration, Indus- 
trial and Technical Assistance Division by 
the University of Pennsylvania, Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, Indus- 
trial Research Department in cooperation 
with... Bureau of Labor Statistics. Wash- 
ington G.P.O8°1954. “Pp. 47. 

A study of capital requirements, sales, 


profit, etc., in the agricultural machinery 
industry. 


14. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. 


Capital Requirements and Operating 
Ratios, the Electric Motor Industry. 
Prepared for the Foreign Operations 


Administration, Industrial and Technical 
Assistance Division by the University of 
Pennsylvania, Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce, Industrial Research Depart- 
ment in cooperation with the...Bureau 


of Labor Statistics. Washington, 1954. 
Pp.-37. 
This report provides information on 


capital use, costs and profits in the U.S. 
electric motor industry. 


15. U.S. Bureau or Lasor STATISTICS. 


Capital Requirements and Operating 
Ratios, the Paper-board Industry, 1949 
and 1950. Prepared for Mutual Security 


Agency, Productivity and Technical Assist- 
ance Division and...Bureau of Labor 
Statistics by The University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, Industrial Research Depart- 
ment. Washington, 1953. Pp. 47. 


This report provides information on 
capital use, costs and profits in the paper- 
board industry in U.S. 


16. U.S. Bureau or Lasor STATISTICS. 
Capital Requirements and Operating 
Ratios, the Work Clothing Industry, 1950- 
61. Prepared for the Foreign Operations 
Administration, Productivity and Technical 
Assistance Division and... Bureau of Labor 
Statistics by the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Wharton School of Finance and 
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Commerce, Industrial Research Depart- 
ment. Washington, 1953. Pp. 42. 
A study of the U.S. work clothing indus- 


try whose major products are overalls and 
dungarees, work shirts, and work pants. 


17. US. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. 
Plant Operation Report for the Manufac- 
ture of Fish Netting. Prepared for the 
Foreign Operations Administration, Office 
of Industrial Resources. Washington, 1955. 
1S) een 


This report describes one plant which 
makes fish netting. 


18. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Sraristics. 
Plant Operation Report for the Manufac- 
ture of Plows. Prepared for the Foreign 
Operations Administration, Industrial and 
Technical Assistance Division. Washington, 
GP.051954. Pp.66: 


“This report is a case study of the produc- 
tion of metal walking plows in one plant. 
These plows are called ‘walking plows’ 
because the farmer walks behind them as 
they are pulled by one or more draft 
animals. Their simple, strong, and durable 
construction makes them an ideal item for 
manufacture in an industrially underdevel- 
oped country ...A basic knowledge of simple 
foundry technology is necessary and much 
of this report is concerned with that subject 
matter.” Cf. Foreword. 


19. U.S. Bureau or Lapor STATISTICS. 
Plant Operation Report for the Manufac- 
ture of Rubber Sole Fabric Shoes. Pre- 
pared for the Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration, Office of Industrial Resources. 
Washington, 1955. Pp. 28. 


“This plant operation report is based on 
a. hypothetical, small, efficiently operated 
plant making rubber sole fabric shoes...A 
hypothetical, small plant is described... 
because rubber sole fabric shoes are manu- 
factured in the U.S. only in relatively large 
establishments which make a variety of 
products... The data on operations, equip- 
ment, material requirements, capital ratios, 
and other pertinent details are based on 
actual performance and experience,’ Cf. 
Foreword. 


Insurance, Unemployment 


20; MurcHison, C., Al I. Phe New 
Unemployment Insurance Act. Ottawa, 
Department of Labour, 1955. Pp. 3. 


Canada at work broadcast No. 582. 


21. Murcuison, C. A. L. The New 
Unemployment Insurance Regulations, by 
Cc. A. L. Murchison and G. G. Blackburn. 


Ottawa, Department of Labour, 1955. 
Pp. 4. 
Canada at work broadcast No. 583. 
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Labour Laws and Legislation 


22. BonnrEFoy, Gaston. Le Certificat de 
Travail. Paris, Droit Nouveau, 1952. 
1 lepediig. 

The French Labour Code contains a clause 
which specifies that when a worker leaves 
a job he may get from his former employer 
a certificate which contains the date when 
he started employment, the date he left and 
the work he was doing. This pamphlet 
explains the legal aspects of the certificate. 


23. GRUNEBAUM-BALLIN, P. Les Conflits 
Collectifs du Travail et leur Réglement 
dans le Monde Contemporain: Gréves, 
Procédures de Conciliation et d’Arbitrage, 
par P. Grunebaum-Ballin et Renée Petit, 
avec la Collaboration de Juristes Francais 
et Etrangers. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1954. 
Pp. 324. 

Published under the auspices of the Centre 


Francais de Droit Comparé and Le Centre 
National de la Recherche Scientifique. 


A survey of labor legislation regarding 
strikes and arbitration in more than 60 


countries. 

24. Lecut, Lronarp ABE. Experience 
under Railway Labor Legislation. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1955. 
Pp. 254. 

25. US. NationaL MeprAtTion Boarp. 


Twenty Years under the Ratlway Labor 
Act, amended and the National Mediation 
Board, 1984-1954. Washington, G.P.O., 
1955. “Po.109. 

“The primary purpose of this publication 
is to meet a demand for general informa- 


tion respecting the Railway Labor Act and 
the organization and function of and pro- 


cedure before, the National Mediation 
Board.” Ct. Preface. 
Labour Organization 
26. CLecc, HucH Armstrona. General 


Union; a Study of the National Union of 
General and Municipal Workers. Oxford, 
Blackwell, 1954. Pp. 358. 


The N.U.G.M.W. is one of the two great 
British general unions and the’ second 
largest British union. This book describes 
the structure and administration of the 
union; its work in _ negotiations with 
employers in five selected industries; and its 
relations with other unions, with the Trades 
Union Congress, and with the Labour Party. 


27. MowHortTYNSKI, Piotr. Essat sur 
V’Evolution du Syndicalisme depuis 1918 
sous LT Aspect de la Collaboration entre le 
Capital et le Travail. Paris, Recueil Sirey; 
Lucerne, Editions Joseph Stocker, 1952. 
Pp. 199. 

A survey of labour organization in France, 
Great Britain, U.S.A. and Switzerland to 


show its influence on political, economic and 
social life since 1918. 
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28. US. Bureau oF Lasor Statistics. 
Union Conventions, 1955; National and 
International Unions, and AFL and CIO 
State Labor Organizations. Washington, 
1955 2 abso. 


Labour Supply 


29. De Wirt, Nicnouas. Soviet Profes- 

sional Manpower, its Education, Training, 
and Supply. Washington, National Science 
Foundation, 1955. Pp. 400. 
' “The aim of this study was to investigate 
the availability and growth of the specialized 
manpower resources of the U.S.S.R. in so far 
as they might be judged from the Soviet 
educational effort during the past 25 years.” 
Cf. Preface. 


30. U.S. DerparTMENT oF Lasor. The 
Skilled Work Force of the United States. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1955. Pp. 28. 


This pamphlet contains charts and a text. 
Its purpose is to show the part the skilled 
worker plays in the American economy. 


Merchant Marine 


31. Benrens, C. B. A. Merchant Ship- 
ping and the Demands of War. London, 
H.M.8.0.; Longmans, Green, 1955. Pp. 494. 


This book “...is only concerned with one 
set of problems: with the tasks which the 
British-controlled fleet of merchant ships had 
to fulfil, with the extent to which it did in 
fact fulfil them, and with the principal 
problems to which the attempt to fulfil them 
gave rise.” Cf. Foreword. 


32. U.S. Conaress. House. CoMMITTEE 
ON MercHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES. 
Labor-Management Problems of the 
American Merchant Marine. Hearings 
before the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, House of Representatives, 
Eighty-Fourth Congress, First Session, H.R. 
5734, a Bill to amend Section 301 (a) of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended 

.. Washington, G.P.O., 1955. Pp. 1048. 

H.R. 5734 is a bill which amends Section 
301 (a) of Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended to authorize the Maritime Commis- 
sion to investigate employment and wage 
conditions in oceangoing shipping and “to 
set minimum and maximum manning scales 
and minimum and maximum wage scales, and 
minimum and maximum working conditions 
for all officers and crews employed on all 
types of vessels receiving an operating- 
differential subsidy.” 


Occupations 


33. PARMENTER, Morcan D. Suggestions 
to the Teacher of Occupations. 1953 ed. 
Toronto, The Guidance Centre, Ontario 
College of Education, 1953. Pp. 20. 


34. Toronto, UNIvERSITY, GUIDANCE 
Centre. Exploring Occupations. Rev. ed. 
Toronto, 1955. Pp. 72. 


This pamphlet was prepared to _ give 
advice on occupations to high schoo] students. 


Pensions 


35. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Economics AND RESEARCH BrancH. Indus- 
trial Pension Plans in Canada. Four 
Studies: Contribution and Benefit Formulas ; 
Types of Retwrement Policies; Vesting 
Provisions; Number of Workers covered. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1955. Pp. 23. 


This is a reprint of articles that originally 
appeared in the April 1954, Sept. 1954, Jan. 
1955 and July 1955 issues of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE. 


36. PENNSYLVANIA. GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
Joint Srate GOVERNMENT COMMISSION. 
Selected Employee Benefit Plans, a Source 
Book; a Report to the General Assembly 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
session of 1955. Harrisburg, 1955. Pp. 144. 


The Joint State Government Commission 
studied and investigated public and private 
pensions, pension funds, pension plans, 
temporary nonoccupational disability plans 
and medical expense plans. 


Prod uctivity 


37. US. Bureau or Lasor StarIstIcs. 
Case Study Data on Productivity and 
Factory Performance, Aluminum Ware. 
Prepared for the Foreign Operations 
Administration, Industrial and Technical 
Assistance Division. Washington, G.P.O., 
1954... Pp. 632 


Productivity in the aluminum ware indus- 
try is attained by “assembly line techniques, 
special purpose automatic equipment, stand- 
ardization of products, and _ well-planned 
production schedules”. 


38. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. 
Case Study Data on Productivity and 
Factory Performance, Brick and Tile (by 
the Stiff Mud Process). Prepared for the 
Foreign Operations Administration, Indus- 
trial and Technical Assistance Division. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1953. Pp. 85. 


A study of brick and tile as produced in 
18 plants in the U.S. The plants perform 
all the operations in the manufacturing 
process from mining the clay and shale to 
shipping the completed product. 


39. U.S. Bureau or Lasor STArTISTICs. 
Case Study Data on Productivity and 
Factory Performance, Centrifugal Pumps. 
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Prepared for the Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration, Industrial and Technical Assist- 
ance Division. Washington, G.P.O., 1954. 
“The manufacture of one type of cen- 
trifugal pump—the double-section pump—in 


four U.S. factories is described in this 
report.” 
40. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. 


Case Study Data on Productivity and 
Factory Performance, Coal-Burning Space 
Heaters. Prepared for the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration, Office of Industrial 
Resources. Washington, G.P.O., 1955. 
Porat to: 


A ‘study of high productivity levels 
attained in five plants in the southeastern 
Ke 


41. US. Bureau or Lasor Sraristics. 
Case Study Data on Productivity and 
Factory Performance, Copper Tube and 
Brass Rod. Prepared for the Foreign Oper- 
ations Administration, Office of Industrial 
Resources. Washington, G.P.O., 1955. 
Pps 170: 


A study of productivity in a highly mech- 
anized industry. The report shows that high 
productivity is attained by means of a steady 
flow of work through the mill. 


42. US. Bureau or Lasor StagIstTIcs. 
Case Study Data on Productivity and 
Factory Performance, Cotton Textile Dye- 
ung and Finishing. Prepared for the 
Foreign Operations Administration, Indus- 
trial and Technical Assistance Division. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1954. Pp. 151. 


A study of seven dyeing and finishing 
plants. 


43. US. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. 
Case Study Data on Productivity and 
Factory Performance, Diesel Engines. Pre- 
pared for the Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration, Office of Industrial Resources. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1955. Pp. 177. 


A study of five plants manufacturing diesel 
engines. 


44. US. Bureau or Lasor STArTISTICS. 
Case Study Data on Productivity and 
Factory Performance, Farm Implements, 
Harrows, Cultivators, Plows, and Mowers. 
Prepared for the Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration; Industrial and Technical Assist- 
ance Division. Washington, G.P.O., 1954. 
Ppp25at 


The report shows that specialization in 
manpower and machinery are among the 
factors which contribute to the high pro- 
ductivity of the farm equipment industry 
in the U.S. 
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45. US. Bureau or Lasor STATISTICS. 
Case Study Data on Productivity and 
Factory Performance, 5-Horsepower, Induc- 
tion Motors. Prepared for the Foreign 
Operations Administration, Industrial and 
Technical Assistance Division. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1954. Pp. 142. 

“This report discusses manufacturing oper- 
ations for 5-horsepower, induction motors of 
squirrel-cage design, made in 5 selected 
plants.” 


46. U.S. Bureau or Lasor StTAtTISTICs. 
Case Study Data on Productivity and 
Factory Performance, Five Small Gray Iron 
Foundries. Prepared for the Foreign Oper- 
ations Administration, Office of Industrial 
Resources. Washington, G.P.O., 1955. 
Pp. 188. 

“This report contains case study data on 
productivity and factory performance for five 
gray iron foundries in the U.S.” 


47. US. Bureau or Lasor STAtTIsTIcs. 
Case Study Data on Productivity and 
Factory Performance, Fork Lift Trucks. 
Prepared for the Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration, Industrial and Technical Assist- 
ance Division. Washington, G.P.O., 1954. 
Pp 120; 

This study shows that productivity in the 
plants manufacturing fork lift trucks is 
attained by standardization of products and 
processes, the use of efficient production con- 
tract methods and other factors. 


48. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. 
Case Study Data on Productivity and 
Factory Performance, Fractional Horse- 
power Motors, based on Reports submitted 
by Six Selected Plants. Prepared for 
Mutual Security Agency, Productivity and 
Technical Assistance Division. Washington, 
(P.O 1953. ep lit: 

This report describes how high produc- 
tivity is achieved by standardization of 
certain operations, greater labor efficiency, 
and assembly line techniques. 


49. US. Bureau or JLasor Statistics. 
Case Study Data on Productivity and 
Factory Performance, Hand Tools.  Pre- 
pared for the Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration Industrial and Technical Assistance 


Division. Washington, G.P.O., 1955. 
Po. 106. 
A. study of the manufacture of the 


machinist’s flat file, monkey wrench and 
expansive bit. High productivity is achieved 
by highly specialized cutting machinery, good 
production planning and incentive wage 
payments. 


50. U.S. Bureau or Lazsor STATISTICS. 
Case Study Data on Productivity and 
Factory Performance, Knit Outerwear. 
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Prepared for the Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration, Productivity and Technical Assist- 
ance Division. Washington, G.P.O., 1953. 
P poss. 

Productivity in the knit outerwear in- 
dustry is achieved by job specialization, the 
maximum use of machines, the incentive pay 
system and some other factors. 


51. US. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. 
Case Study Data on Productivity and 
Factory Performance, Kmnt Underwear. 
Prepared for the Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration, Productivity and Technical Assist- 
ance Division. Washington, G.P.O., 1953. 
Por 1A2. 


This report describes how productivity in 
the knit underwear plant is achieved by 
means of special purpose equipment, mech- 
anized materials handling and by efficient 
plant layout. 


52. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. 
Case Study Data on Productivity and 
Factory Performance, Paint and Varnish. 
Prepared for the Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration, Office of Industrial Resources. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1955. Pp. 90. 


A study of six paint and varnish plants. 


53. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. 
Case Study Data on Productivity and 
Factory Performance, $3-Pole Cutrcutt 
Breakers, Circuit Interrupters, and Safety 
Switches. Prepared for the Foreign Oper- 
ations Administration, Industrial and Tech- 
nical Assistance Division. Washington, 
G:P:0., 1954... Pp. 84. 


A study of productivity in four firms 
manufacturing electrical equipment. 


54. U.S. Bureau or Lazsor Statistics. 
Case Study Data on Productivity and 
Factory Performance, Wood Furniture. 
Prepared for the Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration, Office of Industrial Resources. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1954. Pp. 157. 


The wood furniture industry in the 
U.S. is highly mechanized. Special-purpose 
machinery, extensive use of conveyor belts 
and ready acceptance of up-to-date methods 
help create high productivity. 


Unemployment 


55. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Community Planning and Winter Employ- 
ment. Ottawa, 1955. Pp. 3. 

Canada at work broadcast No. 585. 


56. Leacett, Ropert Ferguson. Modern 
Techniques in Winter Construction. Ottawa, 
Department of Labour, 1955. Pp. 3. 

Canada at work broadcast No. 586. 


57. TEMPLE, J. W. Planning to increase 
Winter Employment. Ottawa, Department 
of Labour, 1955. Pp. 3. 

Canada at work broadcast No. 584. 


Miscellaneous 


58. ANDERSON, GorDON. Accident Pre- 
vention. Ottawa, Department of Labour, 
1955. Pp. 4. 

Canada at work broadcast No. 581. 


59: Best, J. C. Jowmt Consultation in 
Industry. Ottawa, Department of Labour, 
1955. Pp. 4. 

Canada at work broadcast No. 577. 


60. BLackBuRN, Grorce G. The Problem 
of the Older Worker. Ottawa, Dept. of 
Lapour, 1955. Pp. 4, 

Canada at work broadcast No. 588. 


61. CAMPBELL, GEORGE ARCHIBALD. The 
Civil Service in Britain. A _ Detailed 
Explanation of the System of the Civil 
Service and of the Way in which the 
Administrative Work of the Government 
is divided among its Departments. 
Harmondsworth, Eng., Penguin Books, 1955. 
Pp. 383. 

“The purpose of this book is to explain 
what the British Civil Service does, and 
how the administrative and executive work 
of the Government is divided among the 
principal Departments.” 


Joint 
Wash- 


62. EpirorrIAL RESEARCH REPORTS. 
Fund Rasing, by Helen B. Shaffer. 
ington, 1955. Pp. 693-709. 


A discussion of public fund raising for 
philanthropic purposes in the U.S.A. 


63. Great Britain. Privy CovuNcIL. 
JupiciAL CoMMiITTEE. Decisions of the 
Privy Council relating to the British North 
America Act, 1867 and the Canadian Con- 
stitution, 1867-1954, arranged by Richard A. 
Olmsted, of the Department of Justice. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1954. 3 volumes. 


Title on spine of book: Canadian consti- 
tutional decisions of the Judicial Committee. 


64. HinpesraAnpt, Rainer. The LExplo- 
sion; the Uprising behind the Iron Curtain. 
Translated by E. B. Ashton. New York, 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce; Boston, Little 
Brown, 1955. Pp. 198. 

A day-by-day account of the Uprising in 
Kast Berlin in June 1953. The author 


interviewed many of the participants after- 
wards. 


65. LANGENFELT, Gosta. The Historic 
Origin of the Eight Hours Day; Studies 
m English Traditionalism. Stockholm, 
Almquist & Wicksell, 1954. Pp. 151. 
_Robert Owen was the first to suggest an 
eight-hour working day. The author states 
that there is a tradition that Alfred the 
Great had divided the day into three eight- 
hour parts: eight hours for work, eight 
hours for recreation and eight hours for 
prayers. The author seeks to prove that 
there is a connection between Labour’s 


demand and the tradition attributed to 
Alfred the Great. 


66. PH1Lpott, Percy J. The Corps of 
Commissionaires. Ottawa, Dept. of Labour, 
1955) Ppi4. 


Canada at work broadcast No. 587. 


67. Ray, JEssp Epcar. The Art of Brick- 
laying. Peoria, Ill., Bennett, 1950. Pp. 240. 


A book for the apprentice or the amateur 
bricklayer. 


68. Stewart, Maraarer. International 
Labour Organization. Geneva, Interna- 
tional Labour Office, 1955. Pp. 20. 


CoM MERCE 
1956. 


69. Toronto. UNIVERSITY. 
Cius. The Commerce Journal, 
Toronto, 1955. Pp. 68. 

Partial Contents—The Government’s Role 
in promoting Fair Labour Standards, by 
Solomon Barkin.—Executive Compensation, 
by R. O. Morse.—The Limits of Personnel 
Appraisal Technique, by Olaf Sorensen.— 
Some Problems in Collective Bargaining, by 
Jack Nesbitt. 


70. U.S. Bureau or Lazsor Statistics. 
Work Stoppages, Bituminous-Coal Mining 
Industry, 1927-54. Washington, 1955. 
Boss, 


An analysis of the causes of strikes in the 
bituminous-coal mining industry. 





The number of coal-burning steam locomotives in service on Canada’s railways was 
down to 2,871 at the end of 1954 from 3,553 at the end of 1951, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has reported. Oil-burning steam locomotives increased to 715 from 555 and 
diesel electric units (“A” and “B” units combined) to 1,152 from 574. 
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Labour Statisties 





Tables A-1 and A-2—Labour Force 
Table B-1—Labour Income 


Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables D-1 to D-6—Employment Service Statistics ...................... 


Tables E-1 to E-5—Unemployment Insurance 
Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 
Tables G-1 and G-2—Strikes and Lockouts 





A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 10, 1955 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


























| lew eal.” || Man 
—— | Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. Bee 
| eeNe Ss Alta 
The Labour Force 
Both Sexesiw cere seen eee ee 5,588 104 423 1,593 2,043 968 457 
Aloriculeurall cdc taprmencetn oes ae 720 “3 42 146 216 289 25 
INGA ANTE 6 So ca en enmoocesr 4,868 102 381 1,447 1, 827 679 432 
Mal @s &.7taertner akc: on ea ae eee 4,278 84 332 Iam 1,510 766 349 
Acoriculcurall (aan sy eee 693 < 42 144 202 280 23 
Non-Agricultural....... Leeks eke ae Aes 3,585 82 290 1,093 1,308 486 326 
Hemales. ty cht, tee Aa oo eae Ee i sesito) 20 91 356 533 202 108 
PACT MAIR Ms oc be dow o oe edo haw Se Pal “7 14 - a 
INon=Acricul turaleceeee eee ieee 1,283 20 91 354 519 193 106 
AMa Pesan eh al AS teat, coe eis nd eee agente 5,588 104 423 1,593 2,043 968 457 
14-19 veatsh \eeeac.che on te ee eee: 524 13 41 192 167 82 29 
2024 Y CUES Pe tec. at ee REL eee (OR 18 55 236 240 126 48 
2544 Years. fae Se eal PRON 49 189 730 967 455 223 
4564 VEHTS 2 asc a oe ee 1,518 22 119 385 585 267 140 
GOrVearS anGlOver a. a.th eee eee 210 “3 19 50 84 38 17 
Persons with Jobs 
All status groupsit: we «econ ee eee 5,388 101 394 1,517 1,994 938 444 
Males. Ses receive prin one eee nae: 4,103 82 307 Iho) 1,466 739 339 
Hémalessnie > 8) x ctvge.cc een eee 1285 19 87 347 528 199 105 
OTICW LULA eee ae We ted ote (Ales 41 145 215 286 24 
Non Aer ic ull Gira) aera eee 4,675 99 353 Teac 1,779 652 420 
PaidiWorkerse=* ee eee 4,230 85 304 1,236 1,648 580 377 
Males doc%3 here eee eee bile 3,050 67 226 912 1,159 405 281 
Remalés enact aoe en ame eae 1,180 18 78 324 489 175 96 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
BotnsSexes.facm.. lel ot) ees oO ee 200 Hi 29 76 49 30 13 
Persons not in the Labour Force 
Both Sexes os a ehh cts a oe: 5,022 151 449 1,406 1,625 931 460 
Males iin te deteit, st erate, aren y ot cae 1,004 48 95 241 304 208 108 
Hemalesicr. 8.0: sc ete eee 4,018 108 354 1,165 1,321 723 352 





























* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 

































































Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
Dec. 10, 1955 Nov. 19, 1955 Dee. 11, 1954 
Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time Total Full-Time Total Full-Time 
Work (4) Work (2) Work (2) 
Mopaleloo kine Torsworkeemaant cette cece eet os 218 202 177 166 270 259 
\Vaiuela voy un oll Ofer Nh ec: Ghd dic oie ace eee 200 185 162 153 248 239 
Warder semi ont anr-emsneiine ec 86 — 66 = 85 =e 
ety TIE OINUIL Sy acres cerevebaiace ceo evel os vicki are 81 — 65 -- 105 — 
A= AGWINVONUMS eh ree teeters o.ouateecvetetac 17 — 13 —— 33 “= 
PNA O MM ITS se ere Re a ahh oi cr eh ouchencte ror srevens s — 11 = 17 = 
ACS e—nill SIT TIG ES ermine Seer sPevetecs Wes seas <revencl ake a — * _ * as 
NG— AN CLO VET cuss tapes nth velar — * = * es 
EVV Ta ces Clee x pencu eg RA chacesterer shay Robs scalveate ss Siakeve os 18 17 15 13 22 20 
(iA BOUTS. a. aude. oo - Ls ol srk x % * ” 
Lees SUOUIESE «eel autenie peslel sin ae diesen a <i itil 10 10 16 14 
(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘‘Total’’ column. 
* Less than 10,000. 
B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Agricul- Utilities, ; 
ture, Be cece tale Sens 
ee Forestry, Manu- Construc- Conun: Gusledin : mentary Total 
Fishing, facturing tion Ration Gas Labour 
Trapping, Storage ment) income 
Mining Trade 
*1949—Average............. 49 214 47 169 147 21 647 
1950—Average.............. 55 231 47 180 156 24 693 
1951—Average.............- 72 272 52 208 178 28 810 
1952—Average.............. 76 303 63 230 199 32 906 
1958 —Average.............- 72 329 70 252 218 35 976 
1954—Average.............. 72 323 68 261 239 36 999 
1954— November........... 81 321 77 269 253 36 1,037 
December............ 78 325 71 269 253 36 1,032 
OD j= IAT Veneer se) eiiae ae if 318 60 257 250 35 991 
ebruaryene cance 68 327 57 201 252 35 996 
IMarchiatate. cron ene 59 330 56 259 257 36 997 
Aprile aa dsc hon ce 59 336 63 266 253 36 1,013 
WEN ae os Se ae em nee 69 340 72 273 258 el 1,049 
June.. Tel 346 86 279 265 38 1,091 
July.. 80 346 86 283 260 38 1,093 
AUS USUE Mp eicie nie tks 81 353 92 282 261 39 1,108 
Septenubenrs. ce ee 81 355 93 285 273 39 1,126 
Octobersesee eee see 82 358 99 289 271 40) il 139 
Novemberaensns-es 83 357 89 290 | 274 40) | alos 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At December 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,665,583. 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100). 


Sourcr: Employment and Payrolls, (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Year and Month 





1947—Average.............00- 
1948—Average.......cscece0es: 
1949——Averaigeremie cleats 
1950—A-VErage........esccseeee 
1951—-Awerages). Nc. ocean ee 
1952 —AWerage.c vaca eens 
1958 —A Verde sncsc ooniae tee 
1954—A-verage.......00.:e0e0s- 


Hebe a1) hae ae tere 


1955 ——danse See ae cetenscn eee 
dXe| oR ere eg eee erm 
Mar, Pel ie eos, ees 
Apter ah eect cer ree 
IVE cy iy TI Steere ere oi et eer 
DUTIOL Me Likert ete eee 
ul yy. Bel eyes oe eae ce eae 
(AUG SACLE Mee in eee 
DGD Os baer ek, ay teen 
Oct: Calero tect tae 
Nove tA e Neca neem 
Dees siayironn See 








Industrial Composite! 


Index Numbers 


Employ- 
ment 


Aggregate] Average 


Weekly |Wagesand 


Payrolls 


Salaries 


Manufacturing 


Index Numbers 





Aggregate} Average 


Weekly |Wages and 


Payrolls 


Salaries 


Average 
Weekly 
Wages and 
Salaries 


_ 
So 
J 
PNPM PRE WNOOFE OP DOO 


i 
= 
bo 
FPODADOLDOOWOS 


ss 
i=) 
oO 

POP OWNONDDOSO 


ee 
So 
or 
moon eID Cr 


a 
a 
. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . = 
PROOCHDHOWHOND NDNHARODDUIANIW DRUOCWRMUADNORR BHOHUIAAYRUNSO wWaAwWaoon- 


~] 
= 
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Average 
Weekly 
Wages and| Employ- 
Salaries ment 
$ 
36.19 97-2 
40.06 100-1 
42.96 100-0 
44.84 100-9 
49.61 108-0 
54.13 109-3 
57.30 113-3 
58.88 107-7 
50.42 104-4 
53.19 105-3 
53.95 106-5 
54.32 107-0 
54.34 107-3 
54.08 108-5 
53.96 108-8 
53.89 110-3 
54.55 112-8 
55.12 114-2 
55.65 113-6 
O6nL2 113-5 
53.81 111-4 
56.72 111-9 
57.40 112-7 
Dimoo 112-9 
57.02 113-1 
67.72 113-4 
DOM 114-7 
57.62 114-4 
57.61 115-6 
58.11 115-2 
58.14 113-1 
58.13 110-9 
56.56 108-0 
58.47 108-3 
59.22 108-3 
59.06 107-9 
59.15 107-3 
58.42 107-7 
58.98 108-8 
59.17 108-0 
58.93 108-3 
59.25 108-1 
59.78 106-3 
59.59 105-4 
58.49 103-2 
60.15 103-6 
60.86 105-7 
60.68 106-5 
60.96 107-3 
60.76 109-3 
60.87 111-6 
61.13 111-4 
61.11 114-0 
61.49 113-4 
61.97 112-8 
61.99 112-3 





— 
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Go 
SMe (LeRoy, eM ele oP tarw el Solan wines, isl ke teks Shipley ef ule? bing Stel ML a wer Cer iere ts aia coh Pie 
rm He CO 00 © OUbd tO YOO CO SOFMONNNOAOODNISOO DMNDDH OOD 


f=" 
w 
io) 

now NOWOKrPONNHNWOOO 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trad de, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recre- 


ational service). 
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TABLE C-2.—-AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949= 100) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 











Employment Average Weekly Wages and 
Index Numbers Salaries, in Dollars 
Area Se. a SSS 
Dec. 1 Nove it Decw 1 Dec. 1 Nov. 1 ] Dee. 1 
1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 
(a) Provinces 
ING wOUNC lan Cees tote pars anti A ater s osict apres sine 141-2 147-9 136-4 55.11 54.98 54.66 
ErinGe Re CayvArce Ls lan Guswerat sec occ eae crys cies ee 122-1 129-9 117-8 45.39 44.56 43.92 
IOV ISOREN 355 Sear OGOn Sree coat rey meee 100-7 99-1 98-5 50.88 50.96 49.56 
IN Givac SUMS Wal © Kone toy. ee aeeheralete, ts e-enstereie elev erc i ole evebews oes 109-7 109-6 101-9 51255 51.95 50.83 
Quebec BE Peat 8 OE OOD OU CEO RCI oe 119-5 119-4 113-7 59.94 59.50 57.24 
(Oia NAO Se Be sees Sis Be ete DA ee meen (an ae de ie ay Se ee 117-1 117-1 110°8 64.49 64.43 61.87 
INE NANT OFS J Sane ae Be eee Rd ee eee 107-2 109-1 107-6 58.62 59.20 56.97 
Sins Slaten, ioe eS co tkan Bee Oe eee ee aes 121-5 124-2 123-5 58.71 58.70 57.20 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 137-1 140-0 133-7 63.74 64.60 61.61 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................ 116-8 119-2 107-1 67.03 67.55 64.97 
Wana agrees ccc eae ce ee oo 117-8 118-2 112-1 61.99 61.97 59.59 
(b) Metropolitan Areas 

sity dO Meie 5 ae eee DOS ee BIR Re Le Rar ees oie oa 125-2 127-6 120-4 45.08 45.64 45.21 
(SHAG Hay rah Re oI Ee ee ie ee ere 89-6 89-7 92-7 63.29 62.95 59.81 
Lele xon op Pe Teer ed Pe OM atest ose a oie pectic eualels 117-2 113-6 114-4 49.55 49.45 7.48 
SYEnb a el Wo chal stews Alaa, Rw eee as Sen arent Seren Sr nee 96-1 98-3 95-4 48.82 47.91 7.66 
(SEI Ra dae To AROS OOS et Ee ee ee 112-1 112-3 111-7 52.02 52.01 49.72 
EE DTOOKC are tee erica eter eo ie onc tet bol stoke traeyereuahee 106-3 106-4 104-3 52.94 52.57 49.41 
“| Plawersvepal aah imereeites s Snare he eons CO OR Ore OA ae pene 15 112-0 102-7 59.24 58.66 55.70 
A) TRUTAN TLOT. Cavill CepaeeT aE OTe ae ere ol cries © ore 79-0 78-5 73°3 54.30 54. 46 53.58 
IGS EW ee es ie Be ey et ora ae ee 118-5 117-7 112-4 61.03 60.93 58.10 
(OU S S idle pete geo to a Se es Cee ao Sete iN leeary 117-5 113-1 Whe ls} DieoL 54.44 
Reber bOrourian cera aie asia oe oer oe an hoe ote es 96-4 96-4 93-9 65.50 65.87 62.75 
(OSI E te chee Os S Seat ee eRe or IIe ae as Saas 80-9 79-5 139-2 66.64 67.50 68.64 
NT oanas Halls sen rnac sae eickety voce aicwieins farm seererers ne 124-3 127-5 125-0 68.46 68.07 66.36 
DUG Eb aries ween oe epee crises on ore ieioeiave caters asior + 2 104-7 106-2 113-1 12..22 71.86 69.07 
TROT KOE. GES ORS SARTO OE Cen oO Ee eee 126-1 124-6 121-5 65.24 65.50 62.86 
lakorralienlde divas Sahota Choo SEE en eee 111-6 111-0 102-4 67.21 67.56 63.32 
PS LATULLOT CS gee oe IE 27 ee eh sla achat ie ore 88-1 87-4 81-4 60.34 60.85 58.58 
(ELE Ree ater ge ee ee Meh ek Em ater ec cies pect apo 0 104-3 103-8 95-5 56.97 57.08 54.56 
IG Eh ener metres emir meee ei olieatsn. cate acbr pais 110-6 110-6 103-4 59.60 60.48 57.36 
SU CLOUEY ace En On es oien ries cetera sii cine w ovens Mister epees ost 132-9 133-1 132-6 76.80 76,90 72.84 
lbh Nie ede sade oS AES SERED EO ee ore 113-1 113-6 110-4 58.90 59.18 57.70 
[SSYEWeIaD PS rete ty eyes Gee eae ts eR ae ee ee Rae 126-0 127-5 114-5 75.08 76.36 74.44 
VV ITI GLSO Rey eee ee eI eae ee eae esata sores aeleiebs eoe.c 110-2 109-7 77-4 72.04 70.07 69.55 
DAU teste ari Gre taka mPa eiee taiwan see ct iavete ce: 121-2 121-0 98-4 76.90 71.70 67.80 
itenWilliame teeA ThHUre nares eer cee ie cae -e < 114-2 113-7 108-3 64.95 64.06 61.22 
WAIT DO Dae ewe pee Seek centre araiare sate SSIS caver dis ePavees as 106-7 108-4 106-9 55.68 56.54 54.24 
Iaveva hates ciel ae Oe IOS Dn ae Ste Cian Cte atin 118-5 118-6 124-0 55.60 56.60 53.22 
Baska toon mien cee on. cbse tie wre © 6 stu feiss aise i oleate dhelela area 122-3 124-8 122-3 54.42 55. 82 54.33 
lBrolaoVeinerike Sse cette PAGS be Ot ee Dee ae Hee 161-6 166-8 155-2 59.17 60.91 59.52 
OREM EEE ae SO Jee ee Pr Se ney ae et 144-6 147-6 139-6 60.45 60.90 58.93 
AVATCOUY Clery Str Lt eptrrente c sooth cksis eleing oaaystocheveaVeees 5s 112-3 112-1 104-0 64.76 64.77 62.06 
\ATOUTOT NEN, G05 eo Sehr Ee earn any ies ere PRR etn Rea 118-2 119-3 113-4 60.94 60.53 57.89 
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TABLE C-3.—_INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 














Employment Index Numbers 





Industry Sn =e ed 
Dec. 1 Nov. 1] Dec. 1 
1955 1955 1954 
Minin SR Fe ie cbse eer ee See OEE 116-6 116-6 112-7 
Metaliminingee cn. cota oe Te eee ce 120-7 120-6 114-1 
ro} te Bat aa ae pene ania isi Mie GA RM oy ae oh RE eS EN 78-9 79-8 82-3 
Otheranetall, siti aoe es eee 159-7 158-5 143-7 
Pinel sg: Recher’ corks veg vor ah yaoeaes eset aedase: 106-1 103-5 105-4 
(GC Gayl er een ere ere ene how ALR grace + cet dete, cece 70-3 68:3 77-1 
Oltandinaturalycase eee ne eee ee eee 223-6 218-8 198-9 
Non-noctaleas: te Ree cc, Comets wierceeece eke 130-8 139-4 129-4 
Man ulactering shy eo se oe ee ree ot DO 112-3 112-8 105-4 
Boodtand beverages ace reste err arr: 109-2 113-8 108-5 
Mestiproducts sien waisad ncuron ene eae 124-6 122-4 118-6 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables..... 101-4 132-5 105-5 
Gramennlinnoductsss eee eee ene 104-5 105-8 106-3 
Bread and other bakery products............... 109-3 109-0 105-4 
iBiscuitsvan dicrackers sun ae seer ie erie 91-3 97-5 94-0 
Distilledvandunaltilrquorsa eee tere 116-1 113-7 113-9 
obaccound tobacco products sissies eee re 97-3 81-4 93-7 
Rubber products... acer heer eee eee een 114-6 115-8 103-3 
Leather products: ch mena toe ae cone oor 89-1 88-5 85-4 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................. 91-2 89-9 87-2 
Textile products (except clothing)................. 88-1 87-9 81-7 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............ 88-9 88-5 80-5 
Woollen} coodst Piya vasa uo arse eee 74-4 74-9 70-1 
Synthetwe textiles anc wilic. Se meene cc veitehise en 88-9 88-7 84-5 
Clothinei(textileancdytun hee eee eerie een: 94-4 95-3 90-2 
iMenisiclothingattere sates acta ake eee one. 99-3 99-3 93-1 
Womenisiclothing eevee. «aes nett terete 90-7 95-0 91-1 
Knit BOOS, ce eh eke cc eee ete 86-5 84-7 80-0 
Wicod’ products. a perme soci eer tener 107-9 111-4 99-6 
SENT Call jovkenauhave Teall... 56 ae poocaeodapseucenoeor 108-8 114-7 100-0 
urna Cure ear eee era era Cee ene oe to 112-4 110-6 105-5 
Otheriwoodgproductsee essen hee eee or 96-3 98-0 87-6 
Paper productsse-atey tries 1 eee Sree ae 119-9 121-7 114-2 
iPvibonehnvel jopyarere WoW. 5 ope acts pOeenseaoanhene 122-1 123-9 Un y(oy 
Other papenproductsaanen eee eee ee eae 114-6 116-4 106-9 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.......... 113-5 112-9 112-0 
Irontandisteel products eset ane eae eee eee 107-1 107-2 94-8 
Mgriculturalamplementsas ie :eeee ree eee eee 62-9 59-5 45-2 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 129-3 132-4 112-8 
Hard ware-andstoolsunn. sae cee ete eine 107-3 106-4 98-5 
Heating and cooking appliances................. 103-3 104-8 98-3 
TON. CASUIN GS Wueeeee ett te we en eee nee 104-3 103-7 83-9 
Machinery wutloen mentary Seren ame EE 112-5 112-9 107-6 
Prinarysironandisteel nee eee eee ene ar 114-7 114-9 95-4 
Sheet Mmetalaproducts ey emcee eee eer E ee 110-3 113-8 103-3 
ransportatlonvequipDIMenheen se ee eeeeee eereentater 127-7 124-2 119-8 
SirGratt An Gypantstmet ne wate eee ets ee ae re 339-2 319-6 344-8 
Motori vehiclesiwiains. st. tees eee eine. 109-9 107-6 73:7 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories............-- 93-2 93-2 103-1 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment........... 87-7 85-6 82-7 
Shipbuilding and repairing................- ah 141-6 140-5 143-3 
Non-ferrous metal products....................... 129-8 129-4 120-3 
AN bhadubqehen) COSC. co ocenaadoonacteu mode anter 133-5 129-5 121-1 
Brassiand copper productsse. see eee A =7 110-8 104-0 
Smelting and retin p> a eee eres ere enires 152-8 153-6 140-7 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.................. 145-3 144-4 133-4 
Non-metallic mineral products................+--- 131-5 130-2 116-4 
Clay products: iancc) eee a nee 112-7 114-8 105-8 
Glassiandicltass procictsees meee eer 132-8 128-8 Wlneal 
Products of petroleum and coal...................- 127-0 128-7 120-7 
Chemical productsss4. ee: sen ee ee ee ee 124-6 124-1 120-4 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations...... 113-4 112-8 108-0 
Acids, alikalissand«salts. a) e eee eet eee ete 128-6 126-8 122-2 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............ 107-9 109-1 106-5 
Construction a.c0 kok sks oe ee ee ee 125-6 134-0 119-7 
Buildin gandistructures eerie et ae ee eee 128-0 136-9 120-6 
Building. so vant pee ee ee 132-4 140-3 120-8 
lEmoineéringcwor layne ee cee ee eee 109-3 122-5 120-1 
Highways, bridges and streets.................... 121-7 129-3 118-1 
Service <4y cis. ea oe ek Bmore ya Se Ree cee 116-3 117-9 110-6 
Hotelssand restaurants.....- 2 aoe ae ear 110-1 112-3 106-1 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................. 106-1 106-8 101-4 
Industrial composite........................20005. 117-8 118-2 112-1 
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Average Weekly Wages and 
Salaries, in Dollars 


Nov. 1 
1955 





Dec. 1 
1954 


Tables C-14 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom Statistics of hours of work are aiso available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








Average Hours Worked 














Average Hourly Earnings 








(in cents) 

Dec. 1, | Nov. 1, | Dec. 1, | Dec. 1, | Nov. 1, | Dee. 1, 

1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 

= = ——~ om lit cant | —— —___ ae — 
INGA AOTENIVG DENG hie ce Bate ancl, SG ote eon ayss Se CEE era 39°5 40-4 44.8 144-3 138-6 140-9 
INOW AO COLA ae oer oe cect eric aids ce eta neet 40-8 41-0 42-0) 129-0 127-9 120-9 
INS walks DUNS WIG tees ten eet etre aeeiteiere ai forts ates 41-9 42°3 {}- 130-5 129-9 126-4 
uc becuse eee reece ee sion ater cidanseus 43-1 43-2 42-3 131-5 131-3 127-4 
OCA Oe eee ee ee ara erties Ree oe alee ea 41-3 41-3 40-8 153-6 152-6 148-1 
IM Tap) SUE Bee B 5 Sera kb eee ore Ea ne Can SS ao renee 40-9 40-9 40-4 137-9 138-4 135-9 
SUC ILOMIAT Serer NR ciara heitee sci attrac We cae nen etagelien a the, = bier 40-4 40-9 40-6 151-4 153-9 145-6 
PAD er bah (L) emer eee Perse tome itis oie dereery sca O eacuieiauerve lene 40-1 41-1 41-] 152-6 151-8 148-6 
Briticny oui ia(aee comets cece itae cries scae ve,clalen 38°3 38-5 38-7 176-6 175-8 171-1 





(4) Includes Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 
Norte: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from 
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Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (D.B.S.) 
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TABLE C-5.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Harnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 

































































Average Hours Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Earnings Wages 
Industry SS 5 _ LL SS SSS] _ aE 
Dec. 1] Nov.1| Dec. 1] Dec. 1| Nov.1| Dec. 1] Dec. 1] Nov.1| Dec. 1 
1955 | 1955 | 1954 | 1955 | 1955 | 1954 | 1955 | 1955 | 1954 
no. no. | no. | cts cts. | cts $ $ $ 
BY Big ghi yay reas. A cA RS Parity Oe SIO PERSO MeO NE Ol acct 44-3} 44-5} 43-8] 164-6) 163-4] 158-6) 72.92) 72.71) 69.47 
Metal’ miningmtns../ier. ceo Bue tiae monies Sete Aen 44-9} 45-0} 44-9] 169-2) 168-2) 162-7) 75.97) 75.69] 73.05 
1 See RT oc be ott eE bak Ae eC oe fas Roe aoe 46-3} 46-7) 46-8] 140-2] 139-9] 139-1] 64.91] 65.33] 65.10 
Othermetalose ~. heels, fe tay aee cease a Sener 44-2) 44-2! 43-8] 183-9} 182-9! 176-7] 81.28] 80.84] 77.39 
Wie Sree eer ei eer a tee oie se neater 43-0} 438-2} 41-6) 158-8) 158-0) 155-2) 68.28] 68.26] 64.56 
COaL A Bien tia ccits Seat cia Ee eee 42-3} 42-1) 40-3] 150-8) 150-4] 149-7) 63.79] 63.32] 60.33 
Oiland mature ease. eae. t- seer cies scans fe eee 44-9] 45-8) 45-4) 177-5) 175-0} 169-3] 79.70} 80.15) 76.86 
Non-metaltaerete a. .tductade cos ie iene ets betas ere 43-9) 44-5) 44-1] 154-9) 152-9] 147-9] 68.00] 68.04] 65.22 
Manufacturing eeriae chee ce Medco ae ee eee eee 41-6} 41-7} 41-2) 146-1; 145-4] 141-2] 60.78] 60.63] 58.17 
Pood /and'ibeverases weed. aa oe sons Se eee ree 41-0} 41-2) 41-7} 127-3) 124-7} 121-3) 52.19] 51.38) 50.58 
Meat products asecnceen coiitesienais ee aoe oe ee eee 40-9] 41-1} 41-0} 153-7} 155-0} 152-2) 62.86) 63.71) 62.40 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.......... 37-9] 38-5} 39-6) 104-5} 98-1] 96-0} 39.61] 387.77) 38.01 
Grainsmull productsesece eee ete eae een 42-0} 42-3} 41-9} 140-6) 141-6} 136-3) 59.05] 59.90) 57.11 
Bread and other bakery products...............-.+: 43-6] 43-8) 42-8) 113-6) 113-6) 107-4] 49.53] 49.76) 45.97 
Distilledcandimialt Wovorsieee ee een eee 41-5} 40-1) 41-0} 161-8} 162-3) 152-1] 67.15] 65.08} 62.36 
Tobaccoiand tobacco products= cee sae eee eee 40-8} 40-5) 39-5) 1382-8]. 142-9) 131-9) 54.18) 57.87) 52.10 
Rubber productecccteee tcc eetite tactuatccsls a ere rernetee 41-9} 42-6} 41-9} 150-4] 150-8] 144-4! 63.02] 64.24) 60.50 
Leather products scene oh ee ot eee eae: 41-1] 40-3} 38-9} 103-4} 103-3} 100-0} 42.50] 41.63] 38.90 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)...............ee000: 40-3} 39-1] 37-4} 99-6} 99-5} 96-1] 40.14] 38.90) 35.94 
Textile products (except clothing)..............0....00: 43-4] 43-3) 42-2) 112-2) 112-0) 110-2] 48.69] 48.50} 46.50 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................- 42-2} 41-8} 39-5} 112-6) 112-2) 111-7] 47.52] 46.90) 44.12 
Woollen @dodss arse ree ee sagen ce cores eee eee 44-2} 43-8) 44-0} 105-9] 105-9} 103-9} 46.81] 46.38) 45.72 
Synthetrevtextiles an G. sill cae ee ere eriere cree ete 45-3] 45-3] 45-4] 117-9] 117-6] 114-7] 53.41] 53.27] 52.07 
Clothing i(¢textileand tum eee eee eerie eee 39-0} 39-5} 387-7) 97-1] 97-5} 97-8) 37.87] 38.51) 36.87 
Men'sclothing 2. acme ere er fae at ae eee 38-1} 38-9} 36-3} 96-2) 97-3} 97-5) 36.65] 37.85) 35.39 
Women’s;clothing enc. see seen eee ae nee 36-4] 36-4! 35-5} 101-1] 101-1) 100-4] 36.80] 36.80) 35.64 
Kimit 2OOUSG eaten crete enc Pov akons eetaareteo ove ey een ei rees 42-2} 42-1] 41-0} 96-4) 96-7) 97-9} 40.68} 40.71] 40.14 
*Wo0od Productsicn eeeetas cee ae oe a nee 42-1] 42-7} 42-1] 130-6] 130-9] 127-2} 54.98] 55.89) 53.55 
Saw, ane planing mil Sa ri tee ey ieee nite 40-6] 41-6} 41-0) 139-5} 139-3] 186-4] 56.64! 57.95) 55.92 
Furnitures) ee ee een One eee 44-7} 45-0) 44-2) 119-3) 119-1) 115-2} 53.33] 53.60) 50.92 
Otherswooglproducts--eee eee are eee eee ere 43-9} 43-6) 43-4} 112-7] 113-3} 108-1} 49.48] 49.40) 46.92 
Paper productsi take cae eo eee ee 42-9} 43-0] 42-6] 170-3) 169-1) 162-9) 73.06| 72.71] 69.40 
Pulprand ipapernall saree tee cern ey ete aren ten era 42-9} 42-9} 42-9} 183-3] 181-8] 174-0| 78.64] 77.99) 74.65 
Otheripaper prodiuctsee eer eee eee rere re 42-8} 43-2! 41-8] 132-6) 132-7) 128-7| 56.75] 57.33) 53.80 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............... 40-7| 40-5} 40-4] 175-9} 174-9] 167-0} 71.59) 70.83] 67.47 
STronealGcshecl DEO CuCl Sa anen etn erin mer een nner 42-2} 42-3} 41-2) 167-1] 166-3} 158-5} 70.52] 70.34) 65.30 
A ericulturalsmplements eerie rete 39-5} 39-7| 39-7) 170-3} 168-2) 159-8] 67.27] 66.78) 63.44 
Habricatedsandistnucturaliguec| eer mee senate 41-1] 40-7) 41-3] 166-8) 167-2) 167-3) 68.55] 68.05] 69.09 
Hardwarerandetoolsysse ere cere eae 42-5! 43-0} 41-9} 149-7] 149-1] 146-4] 63.62] 64.11) 61.34 
Heating and cooking appliances....................-- 43-2} 44-0} 42-5} 143-4) 143-7] 143-5} 61.95] 63.23] 60.99 
Trongcastings: . Spero sore Le ee eee oe 43-8} 44-5) 42-3] 164-9] 164-5} 155-2) 72.23] 73.20) 65.65 
Machinenyamaniiactirin oem nett 43-1] 42-9} 41-7} 159-6) 159-7) 153-3] 68.79] 68.51) 63.93 
HIMATVATONAT CASbeCL aa eesee een eee eee 41-3] 41-3) 39-8] 188-7] 186-5} 173-2) 77.93] 77.02} 68.93 
Sheetunetal producetss eee eee eee eee 41-6] 41-9} 41-2] 158-3} 158-1] 155-2) 65.85) 66.24] 63.94 
Siransportatlourechui pl en terme eee nt rie ei irene 40-8} 39-8! 41-0} 166-3] 166-8} 164-0] 67.85] 66.39) 67.24 
Airerattiand parts eee ee eee EEE Eee 41-5} 42-0} 41-5) 172-3] 173-8] 172-4) 71.50) 73.00] 71.55 
Motor vehicles es. eee ey a ere eae 40-4} 37-6} 41-3] 179-4) 180-1] 174-4] 72.48] 67.72] 72.03 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories..............-+.- 40-3} 40-9) 40-3] 162-1} 161-2) 166-3} 65.33] 65.93) 67.02 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment................ 39-9} 37-9} 39-6] 158-7] 160-7} 158-5} 63.32} 60.91) 62.77 
Shipbuilding and repairing...... NS Ue er eee es 41-8} 41-4) 42-7) 162-3] 161-2) 155-1] 67.84! 66.74] 66.23 
*Non-ferrous metal products................-..--+--.--| 41°7| 41-8) 41-4! 168-3} 168-4) 161-5} 70.18] 70.39) 66.86 
Aiiminnimeprocductees sree eee eee en eee 42-1] 42-4) 40-9} 145-2) 146-6} 146-3] 61.13] 62.16) 59.84 
IBrass-an GiCopDeraprocd Cts pear err enn ere 43-3] 43-1] 41-7) 156-6] 157-2} 152-3] 67.81] 67.75] 63.51 
SLoa el haya HEV] TASV THON os nouns nonacoacunbdodnooouEd= 41-1] 41-1) 41-4! 183-4] 183-0} 173-6} 75.38] 75.21) 71.87 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies....................-- 41-8} 42-2) 40-9} 150-5] 150-2) 148-7] 62.91} 63.38] 60.82 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.......... 41-4} 41-5} 40-3] 168-3) 167-0} 166-0} 69.88] 69.31) 66.90 
*Non-metallic mineral products.....................-- 43-7| 44-1] 44-0] 147-5] 147-5} 142-9! 64.46] 65.05) 62.88 
Clay: productsseact teeter ee 44-3] 45-0} 45-0} 137.9} 137-5} 132-6} 61.09) 61.88] 59.67 
Glasstandtclassiprocductseeeeeete eee eee 42-8] 43-1] 48-1) 147-5) 147-9] 141-3] 63.13} 63.74] 60.90 
Products of petroleum: and coal..02..\ecsuoes clans eee 41-9} 42-3) 41-8] 198-5) 200-4} 191-7) 83.17} 84.77) 80.13 
Chemicaliprod ucts nee eee eee 41-3] 41-6} 41-4} 154-2} 153-9] 147-0} 63.68] 64.02] 60.86 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 41-6} 42-2! 40-9) 125-8) 126-5} 121-8] 52.33) 53.38) 49.82 
Acids, alkalisand salts. 06%. vosae Suen eee ace 42-2} 42-3) 42-1] 177-6) 176-2) 168-9] 74.95] 74.53) 71.11 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries...............| 42-8] 42-3} 42-0] 117-8] 117-6} 115-9] 49.83] 49.74] 48.68 
* Durable. coodssae wae tere eee eee eee 41-8} 41-8! 41-5} 157-4) 157-0} 152-5} 65.79) 65.63) 63.29 
Non-dursble poodsivi cn fees que mk eras res eee 41-4] 41-5} 41-0} 134-1) 133-5} 130-0} 55.52} 55.40] 53.30 
Construchion tee: Sira.tw tus shear na as ites conse ates a em eee 40-1] 41-4) 40-6] 154-7] 152-2) 147-5) 62.03] 63.01) 59.89 
Buildings and'structures.2>-5) «2c .carccsn open ee 40-0} 40-9} 40-5} 167-3) 164-8) 159-5) 66.92] 67.40} 64.60 
Highways, bridgesrancustreets waa ee ree ene eee 40-2} 42-6) 40-7] 127.0) 125-6) 122-3) 51.05) 53.51] 49.78 
Electric ANCuIMOtOMtranspoLiailouke eee ne een ene 44-7| 44-7) 44-8] 147-0) 145-9] 141-1] 65.71} 65.22) 63.21 
ServiGes taser eee he ay ee Cee eral chia eee 40-7; 40-4) 41-0) 87-4! 87-3) 84-8) 35.57| 35.27| 34.77 
Hotelsiand restaurants. cscs ncaniye Sass ot cates 41-0} 40-5} 41-4) 87-7] 87-5) 84-9) 35.96] 35.44] 35.15 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................... 40-9} 41-2) 41-0} 82-4) 82-8) 80-4] 33.70} 34.11] 32.96 


*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Sourcre: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 








geek 
: ours 
Period Wariced 
Per Week 
Monthly Average 1949.................. 42-3 
Monthly Average 19505 262. 22a .sc. se. 42-3 
MonthlyeAverare 1951 cnc dencnee os oes 41-8 
MonthlysA verse 1952.0 2. eciemcices ss 41-5 
Monthly Average 1958... ddd. ose nes 41-3 
Monthly Average 1954.................. 40-6 
Week Preceding: 
Novemlbserns I 10545 yee errs na che 41-3 
iIDecemibers is 1904 en. gees on en 41-2 
January Ae QOD 5 ees Herr an erases 41-1* 
eos |G WES aco oocmaroe bes 41-0 
March ee NOS Deters ced merce tenet te eee 41-2 
April APSO 5 ea ct ie Pale 41-1 
May lel OOD evn ere ehcr cesar 41-2 
June Deel OOD Gee me itonts ts .. See 41-0 
July rar LOD Says ee. eine 40-9 
August Ras Sede ilo o atte ns te 40-8 
Septem bere le LODO nee eee clsrerntrcrete 41-2 
October ie ODD Pewee Seles oar haat 41-5 
Novem beret (0550) heer eee we 41-6 


Average 


Hourly 


Earnings 


144- 
145: 


WoOCOHOMBRW-~I00 Loo 


Average 
Weekly 
Earnings 


Average 
Weekly 
Harnings 


144- 
144. 


ray 
_ 
[oS] 

Ore ONOOnNmNIwsAT ore 


WAAISS 


DODROORHOWR Qo 








Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 


Average 
RealWeekly 
Earnings 


a 
b 
bo 

NOOMPL ONO De 


— 
bo bo 
He OO 
ow 





Notre: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1955 are 39-3 and $56.12. 


(4) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. ‘These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operatious by industry, and UIC 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1.— UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.1.C. 757) 


















































Unfilled Vacancies* Live Applications for Employment 
Month —------— -- —— —— — — — 
Male | Female Total Male Female | Total 
Date Nearest: 
ebruarvaue al O50 sneer Seols 10,076 18,391 301,039 74,557 375, 596 
Rebiruanvaeeina | OO) ee ee 24,983 10,795 35,778 231, 826 68, 220 300, 046 
lgelevqneway ily NORE oo so ek connaesk-e 14,957 8,736 23, 693 278. 814 87,011 362, 825 
Hebrunnvaeeleee| OOo eae 12,235 secre 25, 49¢ oO leioe PAB 390, 936 
lntejoranrary 1b, WOR seca aac ones 8, 406 ea aa) 17,981 439, 633 103,112 542,745 
Rebruaryeee 000s ee tee 8,276 8,604 16, 880 483, 380 117,651 601,031 
March Tel 955 fe, eee ee 9,154 9,502 18, 663 510,551 118,035 628, 586 
April 1 ODD aa ee eee 10,611 11,06 Dome 505, 472 114,572 620,044 
May Le ODS ER. eee 15,508 14, 655 30, 163 #94, 621 98,601 493, 222 
June OSD eee een ae PAL iss 18,451 40,126 |. 05,630 ONE 281,903 
July Ler 5 Dig erees etteee nee 18,741 17,392 iO), Was 5211 77, 865 230,576 
August ie 1 950 ee pas es eee ee 18,363 16,665 35.028 132,710 72,674 205,384 
Septemibenmem O50 aes aan 26, 320 19,536 45, 856 121,945 63,738 185, 683 
October IE GLOSS eee ee tot ee 28,794 18,225 47.019 We 63,545 181,268 
INO Wem beraelnn | 055 eee ee 24,268 14, 665 38, 933 136, 620 69,715 206,335 
December ee! 950 -ee eee 26, 895 14, 969 41, 864 194,478 73, 852 268, 330 
January Te TOD BK) ee 17, 986 125111 30,097 312,066 84,815 396, 881 
Hebriuanvaeel Geel 56.5) ne 18, 180 12,992 Sl 4 396, 642 107, 851 504, 493 











*Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.— UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
DECEMBER 30, 1955 (4) 


(Source: Form’ U.I.C. 751) 












































Change from 
Industry Male Female Total Novamiver ll Docanber 
30, 1955 31, 1954 

Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping. ........................ 356 74 430 _ 56 + 151 
ORCS ERY eee re rere teers CATT Poise Soe ees 6,024 10 6,034 — 2,528; + £5,151 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells........................ 568 70 688 | + 103; + 317 
eta aM ini ete tte ee ok chars see Sesion ss 246 8 254 + 54 ++ 126 
TRAV ie ste pyc ec tats Pan ee OE ee ee en pall 25 252 o 20 + 161 
Nous etal avin oer eae tee Mein oc ersncee a Sa seat cko o,. 2 35 4 39 =p 13 aa 16 
Ouarnyinon@ layvsandssangdelontseraa semis ise renee: all ee shat see te 4 + 1 +. 2 

Er OSDE CULL Ome mene ere eran Cree te 1 ARON, Tee ce kN we ose 56 33 89 + 15 an 12 
MATIUTACCUTIN Geert aoe ss Aaa Sra tie os tc sehioiausl fe ale 3,827 | 2,338 6,165 _ 250 + 2,440 
ROOdS ands EVETAeS acme see Mecca: ate eas ao rae Te Rees 164 137 301 — 62) + 143 
obaccorand) Lobaccoreroductsmeases.ecesseetn se oe. it 9 20 - 317 _ 200 
Rubber Ero cuctsianncr oe sto en neers rom oats cutee « 44 20 64 _ 6 of 15 
NGeaGHereArOCUCES es aed Oats eee ae ee isis eo Shed tae = 86 158 244 + 41 104 
Rextile eroducts:(excepticlobhina)iaee eens. yseces as. 102 133 235 + 25 + 124 
Clothingatextile-andi tur) sass seca aee cease aie ee. 123 1,071 1,194 ot 24 oo 483 
WOSdRERPOGUCiSaeerrrencrn earasten emt scien ae no Ae sa grades 247 49 296 - 73 + 69 
Raperseroductenee anne amen rt nee: a ae ee eee 127 48 175 te 12 _ 35 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries,............. 150 101 251 — 41 a 73 
Jixorny ereyel Skee TARO. 5 bono onan Gooudn oueoucdmhanbe 662 150 812 > 62 a 419 
ransposvavionelulpmMentmeeeacee meade nme el akicn 1,082 103 1,185 _ 10 + 686 
INOn=Herrous VetalubroducCts pense. n see oes anes ceee sees. 236 60 296 = 58 + 208 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies...................... 475 117 592 + 50} + 176 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products.....................06. 83 35 118 a 18 a 49 
Productstomeetroleumuand © onle amen een een 24 12 36 1 + 10 
Chemicaleeroductswe aearee One ences Conte foe 142 59 201 + 5 a 34 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries................ 69 76 145 — 35 + 82 
COnStrurctlom a seen ee eee rs Moree hetole ne nish inlets Was 1, 268 69 1,337 — 599 - 280 
GeneralhSontraciors serene eet cmos easier 972 41 1,013 — 327 - 438 
SPEClau rade: CONtTACCOLS hele ener eer ecm sis ae 296 28 324 Paes + 158 
Transportation, Storage and Communication........... 700 297 997 | + 61 a 172 
HDransporestiOla dso oe eee ere Siete ee aad 591 111 702 + 24 _ 1 
COLA CMe ee aw. hae be Ariel cre terce tts Toroutie ato Rvs leliclanale's 25 17 42 4 8 + 28 
ComimMuUnicabionaees eee ee tein be leG en aie nies 84 169 253 + 29 + 145 
Public Utility Operation................................. 89 76 165 | + 29) + 97 
CT Cl Cpe eee a tri ae Serene ead Ie ees 1,945 1, 682 3,627 — 1,587 + 1,743 
Ai eos (ESC. oy Ok ead ORG a een Sone OMe UCT Oe 661 439 1,100 71 + 455 
IRM e ENUM 3g BO nee ADE OOO ORE MOR MEE ec Cet aeons <a Henares 1,284 1,243 2,027 — 1,516; + 1,288 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate..................... 572 795 1,367 | + 18; + 391 
S CPV ICO et as oa ster nc Mises Saininm ok We even eee 2,320 6,921 9,241 — 7,583; + 3,460 
@ommunitysor bubliciServices ae coe oe soe 157 955 12 _ i) _ 204 
Goverment oervd Commas waa ncmekh eet settee yor er tenons <> 1,142 549 1,691 — 6,940 + 773 
REGLeatLOMA SCL VCC Mergen eee enantio tiniaiacre iene 39 81 120 — 31 ar 18 
IBUSINOSS MS CIV CO teers ea ane en st ere et atv cm dior ee Soar wu 591 289 880 + 50 + 304 
Persona lb SCEvlCOmern at ect ters eae ao coe ors alters be 391 5,047 5, 438 —_ 389 + 2,161 
GRAND FLOTA Disses colds sss 17,669 12,332 30,001 — 12,392 + 13,642 








(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.— UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT DECEMBER 29, 1955 (*) 


(Sourcre: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Occupational Group 


Professional and managerial workers. ... 
Clerical workers..0,..--+..:¢9+5+++++-p3- 
Salesiworkersiae. rac. ae dees > cece 
Personal and domestic service workers... 
SCA IMEMsaceeicseits ere elsieeis omene egtterpaeetre 
ASTIGUIE Te ANG 15 1 Cee eisai alee eiiete 


Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 


Food and kindred products (ine. 


LODACCO) in. esemaeere se tre ae 
Textiles) clothing CtC-ace. 0 «seen 
Lumber and wood products......... 
Pulp, paper (inc. printing)........<.. 
Leather and leather products........ 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 
Metaliwarlein a eerie er ner ce eee 
Hlectricalepen se tnt eae aes eee 
Transportation equipment........... 
SoU bakeeh pes Hee ele val Ur, 33.85 Hoes cin S 
GConstructione:.s cn. cteeie ee cares 
Transportation (except seamen)..... 
Communications and public utility. . 
‘Dradevand service. «0 1ates asec 


BlOTenten sss ae eee ee 


Unskilled workers... .45..+anee os oes see 
HOOdIANC. LOD ACCOM eee aan 
Lumber and lumber products....... 
Metalworking te. eee Cee eee 
Gonstructionis. -snme Ba hacen ee 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) 


Female 


Total 


Female 


Live Applications for Employment 


i es 


ee 


29, 366 
3,605 
3,084 

142, 436 


15,520 
23 

592 
20,665 


cd 


28,349 
12, 227 
44, 886 
3,628 
3,676 
163,101 
2,221 


17,552 
14,754 


135,770 
11,576 
13,052 

6,678 
58,914 
45, 550 


312, 066 


84,815 


396,881 





(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT DECEMBER 


29, 1955 
(Source: U. I. C. 757) 


5 
—————————————————————  — ee  ——  ———————————————_—«—$—_£z{_"]___—>—>_—_ 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) 


Office (1) Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Dec. 29, | Dec. 1 Dee. 30, 
1955 1955 1954 

INewroundland en rrncccicrrik traces oa ech. 493 302 223 
(Drape okeyg] ByeXol See aay rete ASRS ARPA TEI es one eT CT 3 4 
(Grads al bse n oe ee ce wien tie nce ciara ces nls ots cde « Tab ehddse eek. 
SGML OTE ec Ane ee eects wie ict de teats 490 293 219 
Prince Edward Island... och esas cece couse ss 117 162 55 
CharlogvetoWileae eee cee sics comer a. 102 125 44 
SILT OT SIC Ott Pane esa eter pvc cre erence) orn fare 15 37 11 
INO VAIS COUR tne ct hte eaten tectsiisee ins Geta oislerei aes: 847 1,078 722 
PACTINIT OLS Gees onstoieh cette ne eee le tee eck abe enews de ayo) 32 5 
ISTIC CNV ALCL Mites aaeee cana ntsierete en capers eee anes oes 9 17 120 
JS ATIC Gap yath te pe ctiochotct Me tet eS heer 592 727 508 
TB aya Sy AVSISIS 5 3 Stn eee itch Sich Be EE OR ches oTETRON 5 cen oe Eel CCR ae ea | ne eae 
LEST Bean Ne eatinis eeaaais nth oI Bic Aenea ve ee 44 54 54 
EIVORD OGURA ame eect atacs Se s.s Ciao es yeas 49 89 16 
ING Wal Gla So O Wises eet eset crate, cheicker sco cle mene trench toricks 41 3 13 
foyohertatea gill | ees eR get.s cere ire aR LTA eine eee Og ere ieee ere 
RO VCULC VM A relcisitee te MISA ciao E fh nia ssid See cla sibod ec 25 24 17 
PLE UO eee reins ais ee ec aces cts aveaw Gilg Rip IPE isn aals 42 42 PAE 
BYATRINOU Ola ee rrenyd remees Ne eachctelemeidee © coir homeeae te as ee 9 10 12 
ING WABPUTIS WICK... nyettmscas 6 ie fe tbet foe Garetite cuiaets 746 949 1,647 
IBALHUTS Ue ae ee Mer kc ccc eitets tectonics ee 19 18 16 
Gamaploell Con aerate ane sae ats od oe ces ok cioers 30 44 63 
EU CLIMNUTTS GLUON fee een hee Seve .cit ovorciaralsieicte Atte ssso.aichede 16 34 31 
MrederniClonMess meee tie coe aoe cat ere et ciesiae 155 152 1,239 
Mii bO See es ee Ee es Oe ee. 36 49 1 
Mico ry GG Ca coh teat oo ols he Os cn ctnn son niccbes Attar each’ 805 395 129 
INE W.CUSUIG onesies oeaieick etre. He ee noes ees 1 tM ieee or ae 
POEL) OMIM ee cre ote yar slo bio nuasase Sushars Gite esc codianre 127 189 159 
DEMO CoDMeT sate e cee AM tech okie nacreishoe Nes sae 25 17 6 
SUSS Ox researcher Ceres tae on aie S6 ort fete Ratuins 25 19 2 
VWViOOUBLOCIG™® no cate eiret susidieta tte cic accra shoe irae share 7 OL 1 
UID CC HE eae ee mirc. cr ite oaoeates seece 10,840 14,815 4,184 
FAS ESCOSMMRRE RE Piste tors siskchvtRac into a uiah tances santds 37 35 16 
Beal arnois see stem Seis etek oe ke Meee ele 34 34 1 
ae ean oan en 10) rcs oo terete es oie ayes os ous, 5 averelop he Mtoieieitiea 2: 10 12 58 
CASES Ca ry. & eee Nos orc ala toroteae ay ape nuaiicliitereanctelran 262 360 40 
OATS eee ey eae ee ccclely Moss, oad dart ater os chs 4 OOlnl eerchncraniee 
SINC OUMUITT Ee eanehe eevee a sale tess cae sheer ce eee 122 147 121 
Ol bea tie acta eee ticoks ke etn eiciervs maton na. 31 194 55 
Drumm Oncvalle seers ar, hist oie se eataet = icra 67 48 23 
Haire hiel rye ea ee ts ee ae ee Ane ee dy 62 68 9 
HOLES T Vall Owe neice Mune seks cats tetera spite causes 650 630 12 
TS ea ai cae atte Met ec Soe ene pe tavc anon Mee teal 19 1 2 
(ORT O76 en teen ae SiGhotCch ERNE CR tection 11 23 22 
Ui ee pe A A es POSS a to 61 64 27 
Ufo NCE 8 = sie RR ENR cock ONCE een le ce On 272 237 29 
ALOMGULCT OSM Ne Cements Mee creak, it Pea oa colin 44 64 29 
a chuteeen yao Meee cc lob is Bons gateks curirdc 22 De Sloper tahoe 
a RNa parece came aeittcn sioner a cantds cn cis can i bt | ate eee 1 
Iam OKC WIS aac me otet cory Chae eRe oer Re: 1,538 2,465 125 
BOREAS AB sci MOS BON o dicen CPM hoo Mes ae In ee ene 52 44 on 
MOUISE Vallee ccpicve eee cite cro ee oe idee Slate cis 29 37 21 
Maco ge maser as SCA CER > OPC EER ERI 6 isl tavevercrorsbv ease 
I IG Watyyigs Hig bay, eee eM «cle RAG arr en 142 53 7 
IIPS ce odie es See shy Cee Rea of coe IE eRe cco 3 100 4 
MIPS FVLP on AERC) GRE cos bn SCRE REST SG Cd ERECT OTE 11 13 5 
IMOnILSIGAITICE. nee iia oe te conc nee eee 4 8 7 
(Monit son yar eet ere ris PS ots oveciae atone senren 19 27 14 
VEOn GREE: EM pee ane achat ERS chai eves sdctey mee ocges eae 3,635 4,400 1,817 
IN ewe Func amon Se aeen nny pes eee cle Paha ccsc one es 18 16 42 
PorteAltred: Saaet oe eee es ieee. Je 182 438 7 
OILS OR Cbs done thaeh onde ee On ae OOO REE Eee 477 665 305 
PUA TTLOUS Lele een vis Mee ee D AEE teeta oso tescsicorasieens 217 1, 459 13 
ULV CLERC TEOOLLD Samm. te A oy ara MEM a opens 21 32 154 
FRO DOr Vel emer rtes ere ee oe ee Ea ics ramcm as 102 147 245 
1 RACORI thi alte.» aber eNerG Choi LA Re Oona AS Gace EER te CHIR EEE 413 453 78 
Steck iat he eicweee sc ele cena ewig Sepa Sisied 25 82 15 
Ste-Annerde BellOvuemssse acces octane dhe es. lhe 83 41 8 
DLCs er Ose meme En Nee Vr ty le a lcs! 50 39 9 
Site GQCOLZESTIUS DR Fane tk ee | So tee. so cats 200 212 168 
DUEL yACiIntiG: syne. & sesnies... Parcel itiees 6 See 63 88 11 
Ste J Carey erence etter teste tein cco Gitelehe cise nine 87 88 31 
Sita CEOMLC SE Ee sera ois biti eee re cr ee tata ay: 24 32 15 
StvosepisdsAlm a @ret en, sheet a eee aon ae 32 ite 12 
SGD Delile Nene ira te Speen ie eels ee te 234 232 63 
Sha wantonly bie ll Somer eee penne na eee nee, 54 61 29 
Sherburne. a. ae. s See aden ho eitads 182 299 94 
SOTO A eee ee a ie Ne eye h METS IS Ges eetckiate Gicle 24 18 15 
Ene trordaMiines eee Meineke te ose eae cehn. 55 28 69 
EET Oiss LULVIGEES see RIE See ee ts nie cae ae ah. e 712 769 93 


Live Applications 





() Previous | Previous 
Month Year 

Dec. 29, |Dec. 1, Dee. 30, 
1955 1955 1954 





6,505 11,876 





11,352 
2,622 1,378 1,896 
1,013 597 909 
7,717 4,530 9,071 
2,829 1,539 2,797 
1,778 932 1,664 
1,051 607 1,133 
17,168 | 12,611 19,281 
892 507 836 
15287 499 1, 161 
3,370 3,630 4,016 
537 343 614 
1,576 889 1,801 
333 175 347 
2,449 1,609 3,544 
475 466 530 
3,623 2,513 3,692 
1,154 890 1,024 
1,522 1,090 1,716 
18,091 | 11,388 19,328 
2,418 967 2,362 
963 617 1,249 
1,316 683 1,247 
1,154 692 892 
427 373 436 
4,972 2,882 5, 652 
1,632 860 1,686 
2,617 2,690 3,134 
1,246 837 1,458 
521 309 402 
825 478 810 
122,531 | 73,930 | 143,892 
524 262 673 
985 396 989 
677 459 832 
879 754 988 
867 279 1,267 
1,208 851 1,285 
445 303 442 
2,047 1,175 2, 243 
926 719 1, 190 
427 214 520 
838 292 897 
2,594 1,259 2,858 
2,547 15792 2,861 
2,353 1,593 2,498 
1, 627 952 1, 436 
612 395 882 
1,124 354 1,306 
336 309 915 
3,341 1,645 4, 189 
722 273 755 
513 B07 Maca. ce 
346 175 549 
1,248 464 1,299 
768 535 786 
477 257 655 
1,234 593 1,481 
43,087 | 28,081 54,176 
1, 148 475 1,212 
789 310 821 
12, 026 7,808 12,514 
2,094 875 2,076 
2,528 1,058 2,745 
463 230 486 
1,301 953 1, 459 
648 375 756 
1,028 525 1,143 
1,614 813 1,533 
1,407 784 1,547 
2,370 1,097 2,823 
1,551 955 1,610 
1,417 900 1,583 
1,193 933 1,226 
951 464 869 
2,744 1,884 3,193 
3,020 2,260 4,153 
1,924 746 3,070 
1,353 768 1,239 
3,987 2,460 5, 225 
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(Source: U. I. C. 757) 
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Victoravillesee twas. scare oie te eee ea ae 


IBracebrid geste ates Pee tee eee a 
Bram puone acetic aoe oes See oa: 
IBrantiordmere nec Heit rete cr oe ees 


(COBOUT EE ike eee CP Oe rete ose 
Collingwood sansa eer ee eer ee 
Corn wa llaaier. cere ntti ernest nermenkes aot 


Galt, 2 ees oO eee Ss ee a ge eects 
GananogueteeccteeaccPcetns Po oe een letis 
GOodGrichiveetyae foo ce ee ee eee oe wack ewes 
Guelph ee Pct ritn teciem we aitioe:. 
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Unfilled Vacancies(?) 





(+) 








Previous 
Month 
Dee. 1, 
1955 


3,108 








Previous 


Dec. 30, 
1954 





Live Applications 

















() Previous | Previous 
Month “ear 
Dec. 29, | Dec. 1, | Dee. 30, 
1955 1955 1954 
1,023 851 1,086 
1,580 830 1,817 
1,620 948 1,734 
121,193 79,503 154, 616 
334 165 415 
1,132 890 1,142 
1,365 984 1,284 
952 547 plas) 
557 393 555 
2,042 1,455 2,801 
407 246 601 
403 155 552 
1,688 1,560 2,453 
621 427 665 
847 540 934 
1,975 iN BP7/ 2,260 
610 564 666 
419 321 556 
1,693 961 2,319 
992 603 1,696 
282 176 260 
603 332 582 
1, 067 910 1,658 
8, 160 5, 052 12,954 
850 51 844 
405 274 676 
456 533 845 
528 504 556 
1,132 963 1,091 
741 573 979 
3,081 1,125 3,479 
1,353 590 1,022 
714 535 801 
341 205 385 
3,920 3,097 5,610 
1,085 417 1, 467 
565 328 574 
2,424 1520 2,001 
1,680 1,430 2,627 
1,107 807 1,566 
461 242 626 
789 594 LOL? 
3,112 2,289 3,047 
Sahel 2,912 3,969 
1,849 1,010 1,903 
327 202 524 
1,207 952 1,303 
485 283 529 
2,087 1,624 2,556 
531 324 630 
2,308 1,593 3,410 
640 343 886 
595 343 786 
498 348 607 
5, Mle 2,309 3,740 
732 500 1,406 
dla 1,141 2,632 
1,016 836 3,250 
832 463 810 
147 131 179 
459 304 425 
661 374 122 
806 694 1,009 
2,115 1, 646 3,044 
1,189 993 1,645 
27, 263 18, 457 34,334 
906 (25 1,130 
615 335 716 
383 303 845 
1,410 937 PIE 
1,209 962 15220 
10, 422 4,040 11,550 
296 267 693 
20,335 14,733 22,390 
1,776 12155 1,697 
1,130 673 1,064 
182 194 289 
927 693 930 
148 102 148 
16,172 11,916 18, 262 


TABLE 


29, 1955 


(Source: U. I. C. 757) 
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Unfilled Vacancies (2) 





Live Applications 








1 Preliminary subject to revision. 
2 Current vacancies only. 


TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 

















84,815 





Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 











Office (1) Previous | Previous (1) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Dec. 29, | Dec. 1, Dec. 30, | Dec. 29, | Dec. 1, | Dec. 30, 
195d 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 
SASICALCI OC WALL Senora ty tits eae Hae Met See la ee Ae 703 718 548 15,709 10,651 15,417 
RSTO VE eee cere Ie ee eine. ate 35 32 27 258 194 327 
INTOOS Ge) Awe eae een ere Nir lial aon al pet 135 128 74 soo 1,052 1,407 
eR cieettletend she Reet oeeh ce 58 39 18 1,155 751 1, 167 
Mp Ee Soa acieasione Satcher ue iNsisiden dl Sis eyen 40 7 19 1,625 1,047 1,875 
EL Gee AEs, See BRM IES A el Aa a 200 208 115 4,581 2,992 4,007 
Beira OPIS Rie os AG le fish k oles, SE 125 136 195 3, 456 2,465 3,379 
Se erent ce Ree og ht 35 61 23 836 517 821 
MENG CUT es SS a SS Ce eo ae ee 17 26 43 380 283 404 
On CON sete eect ose ren hie areetoemree oars 58 ' 61 34 2,085 1,350 2,030 
PAN RCT EN 2 Parte rots Spe OMe Socket as aio a ae owe 2,219 2,834 1,428 29,576 15,716 20,563 
IB TALLINN ROmeearet ei a recone. eee ee. ane ae a 45 44 8 367 290 483 
ale sry en eter her, ee pet 801 1,369 630 5,871 5,136 6,105 
[Druin eller eee er. eer kil) Melee pet con Wher, co 19 25 13 288 212 305 
dim ontolence: tic ees et eee oe ete oes 1,053 996 600 9, 246 6,746 8, 889 
VAS One ee ere, hay ote eet ein ate eee ek 80 61 45 208 263 290 
Wethibrid Cert tak... ete eset Vai a eka ahs, 150 197 56 2,669 1,568 2,301 
MES CLG LGU a Ger ee ene the Shares ies Perey al re rrr na 36 80 21 1,152 874 1,329 
Rete wh Bley, EF ae, Sees Se OL Oo Me STON > See et ae 34 62 49 75 627 795 
Wellowknite Ottice Closedame ane eer neers Figures Included 6 | Figures Included 66 
With Edmonton With Edmonton 
British: ColumDlax-seesg0 eee ass See eae cook 2,262 5,179 1,066 47,097 41,754 55, 604 
(Gai EVES os Hee Gc choican tac Tae ee ee 16 7 23 1,852 1,586 1,690 
(Cray Wag PETE TaSy te) at UR et LA & ae 110 22 7 1,701 1,201 1,703 
GranbroOkeee eats te ont see yc teint oe oe 6 16 5 613 344 745 
IDawsOnt@ nee knee we eal Oe feo cr eee rn cisrs 24 12 13 418 339 445 
1D In Gane OnE ee eee re ea oe 16 34 4 1,592 pou 1,055 
Kam lO Ops as er. cre tre, arena tree MRAP oO: 50 128 47 919 549 829 
TRLOWUS fae tei: oe oe Sales a Cicada see Sane 10 16 6 1,265 494 1,052 
TOGA Tas N es meta aes Soke Po ONS On Oty Oe ee ae 345 GSI eevee eres 78 VAN respec 
WBE To eHl Cokin Sie SOE 8 SOI Be eA te ee oe 11 20 9 1,493 1,198 1,408 
INUT1 ALT OMS ee ram eee cic ete coe oat care 16 47 8 2a oto 2,186 
INGISON ete cick coh tees oO cck aan te seek htt seas 4 14 12 856 509 1,155 
News WesStiminsterge..cen oe ae enon heck 82 129 81 5,506 4,689 6,081 
IPENntiCcOneee ee ee re ne ee ao ents tee 3 16 1 1,446 538 1,190 
12fahair aul sis) ciblemuaiy & cee cor, Garo ER ante a aera 39 32 9 802 Left 782 
erincexG cOrgzemeeee tye) ee ee ee eee ee 82 91 39 1,443 1250) 2,026 
IBrincesvupertaremr cee ere 68 lien: Soren ene 46 36 50 1,074 770 26 
IPTINCCLOMRER AO Pee oe te ee = ome Totnes oe 3 9 1 334 151 240 
Sey, on oe ae Eee ere ee an ee ree 37 30 20 ala 432 890 
Wan COUN GL erent gata area eae Ro eave ee ces 1,097 3,993 544 18,110 19,001 25, 837 
Wernonte noite tsten Maca cal atten retain aren 16 38 6 1,458 816 ieols 
AYGTE) LOS DET 8h ae PT RRR ie Rea IONE Ce 222 267 158 2,862 2,933 3,092 
\yaukielevorec(an a By ocean See Ger de Gore eR an oe OH | 27 23 446 357 422 
GANA Ae oe es eee ae aR as res as odie 30,097 41,864 16,196 | 396,881 | 268,330 465, 764 
IM a lesHperet eae fae tener rien cheek. wake 17, 986 26, 895 8,420 | 312,066 194, 478 371,959 
FEET Yes LCS tae reste eine cease oe Nise as see tee net NOT Resa 2 5 on ze elat 14,969 7,776 73, 852 93,805 












































1950—1955 

Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario Prairie Pacific 

Year Total Male Female Region Region Region Region Region 
USO Seer seen: cco eA SP 790,802 | 559,882 | 230,920 56, 732 151,438 | 321,354 WANE Ube? 81,546 
HO Fy LMS dee: bs, Oe sees seh emecees Ros 918,238 | 655,983 | 262,305 68,895 | 223,979 | 332,499 196,754 96,111 
I aa 5 Wales Mae een a 908,507 | 677,777 | 302,730 84,640 | 251,744 | 320,684 | 207,569 115,870 
NODS Was A oe vey ecient ome 993,406 | 661,167 | 332,239 76,913 | 259,874 | 342,678 | 201,670 1 Al 
TOD ASEE OP ee Men ONE koi ac 861,588 | 545,452 | 316,136 67,893 | 209,394 | 277,417 175,199 131, 685 
Gb Depeeess he tetas sticitercstre > 953,576 | 642,726 | 310,850 67,619 | 222,370 | 343, 456 178,015 142,116 
339 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 
TABLE E-1.—PERSONS RECEIVING REGULAR BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS AND 
WEEKS BENEFIT PAID AND AMOUNT PAID, DECEMBER 1955 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Estimated Nae 





Average m sale : Amount of 
g Weeks Paidt 
Province Bye ies Benefit on | (Disability Days in See 
ving |Initial and Brackets) 
Benefit* (in Bonewal $ 
thousands) Cisires 
INGWiOWN IAT tl Meee tetrad isn te sete mene oreaeranrers 3°4 2,526 15,617 (374) 284,275 
Princes cy arcdelsland sae ose eee: heen enrie 0-9 662 3, 884 (116) 60,711 
INGVaISCObIsm eee eat. oe eG oie Re nena 7-4 4,275 33,027 (2,802) 554,261 
New: Brunswick oss ere aco tei ee ee eee 6-4 4,355 28,176 (1,730) 468,968 
Ousbee ee ern ee ric en nS cee RT ee ree 50-6 31,913 208, 134 (23,441) 3,504, 484 
OnbariO.. sae ee eee Tae Oe ene Oe ee EE Eee 49-4 29,717 206, 469 (20,945) 3,541,355 
IMaTItO Da ccc ete eee eee Pe een ora 9-1 5, 739 40,957 (3,434) 706, 860 
Saskatchewanencs-s setice ence ee seen ae 6:6 4,926 30,572 (1,710) 530, 982 
Alberta ce Siecoreae tees toes BER eee ae ee 9-2 7,368 41,240 (2,441) 722,467 
British«@oluimbiate aa. a aie acre ea ero ee tees 19-6 16,116 94,566 (6,053) 1,568,510 
Total Canada, December 1955.............0.-+. 162-6 107,597 702,642 (63,046)§| 11,942,873 
Totali@anada, November 1 95biseeniccete ae cence: 118-0 65,061 514, 456 (62,995) 8,661, 628t 
Motali@anaday) ecembenlbiaaeeeeeeeeeesere 271-8t 164,660 | 6,190,206 (80,581)¢t] 19,428,206 


* Based on the number of payment documents for the month. 
t+ Week containing last day of the month. 
t Under the old Act, payment was made on the | asis of ‘‘days’’, whereas now the basis is ‘‘weekly’’. 
H ts so 4,532 days were compensated in respect of unemployment occurring prior to October 2. 
sé ays’. 
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TABLE E-2.—_REGULAR AND SEASONAL BENEFIT CLAIMANTS HAVING AN 
UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING 
DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, SEX AND PROVINCE, DECEMBER 




















1955 

Duration on the Register (weeks) December 

Province and Sex GUE EEEE Eee aE 31, 1954 

Total* 1 2 3-4 5-8 Dota ete -16:| 47290 i fer) total 

CAIN A DART eco seek 388, 1297|147,275 | 56,912 | 62,409 | 53,120 | 23,850 | 13,967 | 8,159 | 22,437 479,259 
IEW Re ae ote een Ae? A 306,988 |122,078 | 48,041 | 51,201 | 42,049 | 15,787 8, 871 4,710 | 14,251 383 , 756 
Memiplese. ts + en kc Sl 140 | 25,197 8,871 | 11,208 | 11,071 8,063 5,096 3,449 8,186 95,503 
Newfoundland........... 11,458 4,975 2,010 1,619 1,549 597 239 153 316 10,815 
Vial] ie eae ae ee 10,981 4,862 1,969 1,560 1,466 545 205 114 260 10,486 
GIN Aleem ee eects 477 113 41 59 83 52 34 39 56 329 
Prince Edward Island.... 2,610 il ley 504 353 305 97 64 36 115 2,580 
Malone te encenratc 2,238 995 459 311 259 78 43 24 69 2,214 
IB eMMALO toe ae ee are 3872 137 45 42 50 19 21 12 46 366 
ING Ve OOUlLa eran near et gay (ales 6, 836 2,021 2,483 2,286 1,479 728 405 L179 20, 820 
Tia) Aerie eee  sroraginn 15,507 6,145 2,155 2,258 1,956 1,184 574 306 929 18,628 
Hemalecsnn tec menes. 2,210 691 166 225 330 295 154 99 250 2,192 
New Brunswick.......... 17,940 6, 300 3,779 2,861 2,205 1,136 574 338 747 19,588 
Misi eRe arte heave actos 15,029 5,338 8,403 2,449 1,810 832 419 257 yal 16,654 
GMA Cr eerersis oetaneeus 2,911 962 376 412 395 304 155 81 226 2,934 
Guebecarereceicas a scracents 123,893 | 49,734 | 17,800 | 18,662 | 14,675 7, 892 4,685 2,849 7,596 152,094 
Miata irate ete tea sie 95,150 | 39,986 | 14,739 | 15,040 | 11,085 5,167 2,928 1,670 4,585 117,817 
MeUial Gn rere ner cere 28, (43 |) 9. 7480) 3.061 3,022) |) 3,040 | 23,725 VARY Una) \, Se Oat 34,277 
Ontariowepeton cere sees 117,816 | 48,765 | 15,243 | 18,171 | 13,739 6,724 4,601 2.6L 7,902 159, 389 
(Misia eset aercapi cee 88,994 | 39,764 | 12,193 | 13,874 9,927 4,119 2,814 1,394 4,909 123,925 
Memales. ao -eeienocse: 28, 822 9,001 3,050 4,297 3,812 2,605 1,787 1,277 2,993 35, 464 
IMEEN UROL Oe See Ra AIS B 18, 832 5, 687 2,854 3, 200 o.207 1,412 728 427 1,201 283108 
Mia le feta iene Seek rece 14, 424 4,493 2,350 2,128 2,536 880 437 244 759 17,934 
Nemaleneanevsirece sae 4,408 1,194 504 531 731 532 291 183 442 5,224 
Saskatchewan........... 14,481 3,054 2,704 3,502 3,082 894 405 ANS: 597 14,687 
Malate foe sod chr 12,380 2,652 2,421 3, 194 2,718 636 238 129 392 12, 753 
iRleni a esa setaivaerd eke: 2,101 402 283 338 364 258 167 84 205 1,934 
PAID Er Latsem ao een erat oor 19,924 5, 886 3,151 4,227 4,143 983 505 PAS 772 21,962 
Maley e8 th torr tane 17,030 5, 245 2,879 3,716 3,596 638 287 136 533 18,761 
GING setae 2,894 641 272 | O11 547 345 218 121 239 3,201 
British) Columbia.....s.. 43,458 | 14,906 6,546 7,245 7,865 2,636 1,438 810 2,012 54,166 
IW BAW LER eae ee ere en 30,200) | 12,598 5,473 6,074 6,746 1,708 926 436 1,294 44,584 
GIA OAs 5 cevactncyete ec < 8,203 2,308 1,073 He abr(al 1,119 928 512 374 718 9, 582 





* Disability cases included in totals: December 30, 1955: 2,622 (1,740 males and 882 females); December 31, 1954: 
2,911 (2,131 males and 780 females). 
' + This total is comparable to former totals of ordinary, short-time, temporary lay-off and supplementary benefit 
claimants. 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 


DECEMBER 1955 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 





Claims filed at Local Offices 





Disposal of Claims (including claims 


























Pending at end of month) 
Province — a 
Total Entitled Not 
Total Initialt | Renewal | Disposed to Entitled | Pending 
of Benefit |to Benefit 

Newioundlandieder-odere = .cicen se coe ae eee 8,286 6,594 1,692 5,417 2,914 2ap03 4,702 
Brince did wand elslam Geese tesielesitre eater: 1,927 1625 402 1,058 669 389 iL salle: 
Nowa Scotian ats citer cinerea ree iG tan 8, 249 3,268 1,325 4,885 2,440 6,319 
News Bruns wilCkt a eeenace arene nee 13,006 10,086 2,920 7,960 4, 882 3,078 7,096 
Quebec 2 ae eee Ac ea Oe 89,983 62,169 27,814 65,391 43, 841 2loou 38,591 
QOnitanrios cree rit ties cite aeons 85, 823 56,348 29,475 67, 506 44,997 22,509 31,413 
NANO Da aaene Hee oh cue merle cetiens sane 13, 292 9,825 3,467 11,529 6,587 4,942 335 00)595) 
Saskatchewanr rs. eee icr oe ore eee 9,134 6,998 2,136 8,631 4,855 3,776 3,109 
yllefr a horn. ae Ene cae oun. 13,249 9,491 “hy (abe 12,458 7,860 4,598 4,982 
Bribishn@olumilbramem eeritear ceercine eer 30, 237 19,724 10,513 28,775 18, 182 10,593 9,261 
Total Canada, December 1955........ 276,454*| 191,009 85,445 | 216,050t) 139,672 76,378 110,541 
Total Canada, November 1955....... 159,757 101,075 58, 682 133, 702 92,644 41,058 50,137 
Total Canada, December 1954........ 310,490 | 211,159 99,331 260,174 199,723 60,451 99 , 067 


* Tn addition, revised claims received numbered 17,690. 


+ Initial claims adjusted after November 26 and for which a benefit period is not established are considered for 


seasonal benefit. (See Table E-5.) 
t In addition, 16,971 revised claims were disposed of. 
were appeals by claimants. 


Of these, 1,667 were special requests not granted and 850 
There were 3,026 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D. B. S. 


Beginning of Month of: 


1954— November 
December: S4cadias eee ets i Ce cs Ge ee ee nt hae ere ee 


October 


* Claimants having an unemployment register in the life file on last working day of preceding month. 


November 1955, ordinary claimants only.) 
+ Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 


| 
| 








Total 


3, 249, 000 
3,310,000 


3,393,000 
3,409, 000 
3,435, 000 
3,427,000 
3, 224, 000 
3, 222,000 
3,268, 000 
3,281,000 
3,322,000 
3,328, 000 
3,359, 000 





Employed 





3,039, 900 
3,035, 500 


2,961,200 
2,865, 600 
2,856, 400 
2,863, 700 
2,905, 500 
3,012,300 
3,110,900 
3, 141,000 
3,192, 200 
3,197,700 
3,195,900 





Claimants* 


209, 100 
274, 500 


431, 8007 
543, 4007 
578, 6007 
563, 3007 
318, 500 
209, 700 
157, 100 
140, 000 
129, 800 
130, 300 
163, 100 


(Prior to 


TABLE E-5.—INITIAL CLAIMS CONSIDERED FOR SEASONAL BENEFIT AND THEIR 
DISPOSITION, DECEMBER 1955 


Alberta 


piotali Canada becember 9551 meas eee ee eee 
fhotalk@anada, do ecemiber1054 27 ere Seen ee eee 


* These claims included in Table E-3. 





Claims 
Considered 
December 

1955* 


67,348 
45, 529 








; Not 
en Entitled 
O 

Benefit Bench 
1,429 797 
272 76 
1,486 546 
2,089 689 
13,624 5,500 
14,141 5,543 
3,495 1,040 
2,474 1,004 
2,730 1, 287 
6,064 3,062 
47,804 19,544 
30, 965 14,564 





{ There were, in addition, 269 renewal seasonal benefit claims in December 1955 and 72 in December 1954. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.-—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


(1949 =100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 





























| 
Other 

== Total Food | Shelter | Clothing | Household | Commod- 

= | Operation | ities and 

Services 
OVS eA. perl es | her 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
nj 34 2 Soe eee elie ene eee, 102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 103-1 
NORdaaY corm ft ay tec hy UCASE 113-7 117-0 114-4 109-8 113-4 111-5 
Poy GRR Ben ae ek ood 116-5 116-8 102-2 111-8 116-2 116-0 
(once iene ees tt coved. . 115-5 112-6 123-6 110-1 117-0 115-8 
CESS EATS ee 116-4 112-1 128-4 108-1 117-3 118-2 
IGPU STIS teers NR Re 116-3 111-5 128-5 108-1 17st 118-3 
Marcle On uae vee. ae 116-0 110-7 128-6 108-0 117-0 118-3 
Aprile ees cee: ok Aberuk e.g a8 116-1 111-0 128-7 107-9 116-9 118-2 
Maye ee ee eee 116-4 1123 128-8 107-9 116-4 118-3 
ss Ste Ae Ce, en 115-9 111-0 129-2 107-8 116-1 117-8 
Fil eemh Cogrees Re nur eh ek 116-0 111-5 129-6 107-8 115-8 117-7 
AT list per aee, Whate et Ayes itis. c 116-4 112-4 129-8 107-8 115-8 118-0 
Se teti Der al ke lath ok dex: 116-8 113-7 130-0 107-8 115-9 1%-9 
Cietcinee cee ah cep, he ick: 116-9 113-5 130-2 107-8 116-1 118-1 
INOvor bar eee cis es. 116-9 113-0 130-6 107-9 116-5 118-3 
Wecombert eee ee es 116-9 112-4 131-0 108-5 116-6 118-3 
{D5b=slanuary.. ee. 4k NOS. OAS 116-8 111-5 131-3 108-6 116-5 119-0 
Bebruarvitectetoc ic deiasll. bows es 116-4 109-9 131-5 108-6 116-7 119-3 























TABLE F-2.—_CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY, 1956 
(1949 =100) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 

Total Other 
== ; House- |Commod- 

Jan. 3rd, | Dec. ist, | Jan. 2nd, Food Shelter | Clothing ene hea 

1955 195 1956 . 
Services 
iis akolatmitcn INialte ly (eM ee ey eae 102-6 104-5 104-7 101-0 109-7 100-5 103 -2 110-9 
RE Liat iit exces eercieg ves ats one eackeen on eer 114-3 114-7 114-5 104:8 125-1 114-8 119-7 119-2 
SHON UOLMs a Kant Fone OA ae 117-4 117-7 117-4 109-6 127-5 116-2 Libya 124-1 
Montreal wena Wi baeerricician oc ieee 116-7 117-4 113-4 136-1 108-1 115-1 119-8 
Ottaway hire ere 117-0 117°8 117-5 109-6 135-9 111-6 116-3 120-8 
ELOFONtG Meee ene kok 118-9 118-9 118-8 109-9 147-9 110-9 114-9 118-9 
Winn pG geste aac, cave cca ssn 115-5 116-9 116-8 112-8 127-0 113-2 114-0 119-6 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 113-9 115-7 115-2 111-9 118-1 114-7 116-6 116-0 
Edmonton—Calgary........... 114-6 115-1 114-8 110-6 121-1 113-0 115-8 ate 
WAN COUNTY steers a eee 118-4 120-3 120-0 114-9 128-0 112-8 130-9 119-7 


























N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city, and should not be used to compare 


actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s Index on the base—June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY AND/DECEMBER 1955, 


JANUARY, 1956} 
Number of Strikes | Number of Workers : 
and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Per Cent 
Date Com- Com- In of 
mencing In mencing In Man- Esti- 
During | Existence} During | Existence] working | mated 
Month Month Days Working 
Time 
1956* 
JANUGYY re otek ee cae eon $13 13 17,0001) 1i,o0a") saoc,;oe0 0- 38 
1955* 
December ® iwc ee at ete 4 15 1,179 17,720 | 340,410 0-39 
PANUATY re eae ee ee eet 16f 16 11,106t; 11,106 | 218,145 0-25 


*Preliminary figures. 

tStrikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. Inthe statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of 
the Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its commencement. 


\ 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, JANUARY 1956 (2) 


ee 





Number Involved |Time Loss 


industry, Occupation: 99 In Man- Date Particulars (?) 
and Locality Establish- Worle Working | Began 
ments Days 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to January 1956 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— (3) 

Cotton factory 1 64 700 | Dec. 21 |Protesting replacement of a 
workers, 1955 fixer who did not report for 

Drummondville, work; concluded January 16; 
Que. conciliation; in favour of 
employer. 
Metal Products— (4) 
Structural steel 1 130 2,800 | Aug. 19 |For a new agreement providing 
fabricators, 1955 for increased wages and job 
Sault Ste. Marie, evaluation plan, following 
Ont. reference to conciliation 
board; unconcluded. 
. (6) 

Motor vehicle and parts, 5 13,800 | 300,000 | Sep. 11 |For anew agreement providing 
diesel locomotive, 1955 for increased wages, term of 
stove, refrigerator agreement, revision in seni- 
and air conditioning ority clauses, form of guaran- 
factory workers, teed annual wage and fringe 

London, Oshawa, benefits, including extension 
St. Catharines, of insurance and _ pension 
Toronto and plans, following reference to 
Windsor, Ont. conciliation board; uncon- 

cluded. 

Wire and cable factory 1 1,000 10,000 | Sep. 30 |For anew agreement providing 
workers, 1955 for increased wages and 

Toronto, Ont. retention of rest periods, 
following reference to con- 
ciliation board; concluded by 
January 16; negotiations; in 
favour of employer. 

Steel fabricators and 3 442 9,700 | Oct. 26 |For a new agreement providing 
erectors and mining 1955 for increased wages, reduced 
machinery factory hours from 423 to 40 per week 
workers, with same take-home pay, 

London, Port pension and welfare plans, 
Robinson and Rand formula for union dues 
Welland, Ont. and fringe benefits, pending 


reports of conciliation 
boards; unconcluded. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc.— 


Chemical factory ] 4 640 | Oct. 22 |For a new agreement providing 
workers, 1955 for increased wages, shift 
Palo, Sask. differential and reduced 


hours from 44 to 40 per week 
with same take-home pay; 


unconcluded. 
Miscellaneous Products— ; 

Chrome furniture 1 70 1,500 | Nov. 10 |For a union agreement pro- 

factory workers, 1955 viding for increased wages, 
Toronto, Ont. following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unconcluded. 

TRavE— 

Pipe fitting and 1 19- 400 | Dec. 7 |For a union agreement pro- 
sprinkler equipment 1955 viding for increased wages, 
jobbers, welfare plan and extension of 

Vancouver, B.C. vacation plan, following 


reference to conciliation 
board; unconcluded. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, JANUARY 1956 (') 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


ee In eee 
Establish- Working 
ments Workers Days 


Date 
Began 





Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During January 1956 


LoGGInec— 
Bush workers, 
Mattice, Ont. 


Bush workers, 
Cochrane, Ont. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Cotton factory 
workers, 


Sherbrooke, Que. 


Cotton factory 
workers, 
Magog, Que. 


ConstTRUCTION— 


Buildings and Structures— 


Building trades 
workers, 
Windsor, Ont. 








1 Fi 1,775 
1 100 200 
1 888 6,500 
1 716 4,000 
1 8 125 








Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


21 


10 








For a union agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages 
and reduced hours; uncon- 
cluded. 


For a union agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages 
and check-off; unconcluded. 


Refusal to accept change in 
style of weaving until new 
agreement signed; unconclu- 
ded. 


Protesting dismissal of six 
workers for failure to main- 
tain production; unconcluded 


For payment of Windsor in- 
stead of Chatham rate for 
carpenters; unconcluded. 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases in- 
complete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of conclusion is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(?) 29 indirectly affected; (4) 45 indirectly affected; (5) 3,200 indirectly affected. 
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3 NEW TITLES | 


No. 38 Weider 


No. 39 Careers in Home 
Economics 


Catalogue No. L43-3856 


Catalogue No. L43-3956 


No. 40 Occupations in Aircraft 
Manufacturing 


CANADIAN OCCUPATIONS 
Monographs and Pamphlets 


10 cents per copy 


Catalogue No. L43-4056 





Other Titles in the Series 


TITLE Catalogue No. 
1 Carpenter L43-01 
2 Brickiayers and Stone-masons L43-0254 
3 Plasterer L43-0354 
4 Painter L43-04 
5 Plumber, Pipe Fitter and Steam Fitter L43-05 
6 Sheet-metal Worker L43-0654 
7 Electrician L43-0754 
8 Machinist and Machine Operator (Meta!) L43-08 
9 Printing Trades L43-0950 
10 Motor Vehicle Mechanics and Repairmen L43-10 
11 Optometrist L43-1150 
12 Social Workers* L43-12 
13 Lawyer™ L43-1351 
14 Mining Occupations L43-14 
15 Foundry Workers L43-15 
16 Technical Occupations in Radio and - 
Electronics L43-16 
17 Forge Shop Occupations L43-17 
18 Tool and Die Makers L43-18 
19 Railway Careers L43-19 
20-35 Careers in Natural Science and Engineering L43-2053 
(1 volume)** 
36 Hospital Workers (other than professional) L43-3654 
L43-3755 


37 Draughtsman 
* No pamphet 
** Price 25 cents 


Each monograph, prepared by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, is designed 
primarily for the use of those engaged in the vocational guidance of young Canadians, and traces the 
history of the trade, its apprentice needs, qualifications for entry, empioyment opportunities, etc. 
Accompanying pamphlets are written in simpler for form reading by young persons themselves. Both 
monographs and pamphlets are available from the Queen’s Printer, c/o Superintendent of Publications. 
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QUEEN’S PRINTER DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


An Easy Way to Subscribe for Labour Department Publications 


Labour Gazette readers who regularly purchase publications of the 
Department of Labour (see list opposite) may find it useful to make 
use of a Queen's Printer’s deposit account. This account removes 
the necessity of making small individual remittances. |The minimum 
deposit is ten dollars ($10.00). Orders are charged to the account 
and statements on the status of the account are sent out regularly. 


All the Department's publications may be ordered through a deposit 
account to be received as they are issued. Alternatively, the cus- 
tomer may specify the particular publications he wants to receive. 


The one account may be used, of course, to order other government 
publications. Make remittances payable to the Receiver-General of 
Canada and send to the Queen's Printer, c/o Superintendent of Gov- 
ernment Publications, Ottawa. An order blank is provided below. 


The Queen’s Printer, 
c/o Superintendent of Government Publications, 
Ottawa, Ontario 


I enclose a remittance for ten dollars ($10.00) and wish to receive Department of 
Labour publications regularly. Please give me a deposit account and send me the 
publications checked below: 


All Department of Labour publications 


The following publications only: 
The abour Gazette... .caca ils bs) tee ies O's a5 owe oa ee eee 
Annual .Report’of the Department-of liabour:..c...- «+ «atta al eee 
Annual Report on Labour Organization in Canada.................[......-. 
Labour iegislation in’ Canada 2. 72277 nee «ont ieee ee nee ae 
Strikes:andLockouts in Canada’. .) een cee ot ee ee eee ee 
Annual Report on Wage Rates and Hours of Labour...............]........ 
Provincial: Gabour Standards oo. %.....». 6 1. ee han aera ee eee 
Workmen’s:Compensation in. Canada... .. cans cee ee ee 


Working and Living Conditions in Canada... 45...) see in eee 


Cc | 
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Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada 





Current Manpower Situation 
XPECTATIONS of an early seasonal upswing this year have ap- 


parently been justified, for employment estimates in March re- 
gistered a modest but unusual increase, while the number of persons 
without jobs and seeking work declined between February and March. 
Current economic trends indicate that there is a firm basis for further 
gains in total employment this year. 


In the week ended March 24, persons with jobs were estimated 
at 5,241,000, some 25,000 more than a month earlier. There was also a 
substantial improvement in the de- 
gree to which manpower was uti- 
lized. The number of persons work- 
ing full time rose by 65,000, while 
those with jobs but not at work de- | 5,700,000 
creased by 32,000. The settlement | ies 
of the General Motors strike played | 
a considerable part inthis decrease. 








The moderate improvement in 








total employment came entirely from | Be bas 

expansion in non-farm industries, | sn 

with manufacturing, trade and cons- | ... . 
truction leading the way; farm em- | _—s:1e0.00 — rane 


ployment remained virtually un- 
changed during the month. Non-agri- | 
cultural employment was 322,000, | tesla 


4,500,000 


or almost 8 per cent, higher than | es 
last year. [4,300,000 With Jobs: 


3 7 
E 4,200,000 ee Non-Agriculture 





The employment upswing in 











Ontario was mainly inmanufacturing. [| 1,000,000 pare 
- 4 900,000 — 

With the return of workers tempo- | ws y,. 
1 ] l 7 d ff 1 W 1 d = 700,000 Agriculture 

rarily laid off in Windsor, automo : 





i : | ! i | \ i] J 
bile and feeder plants were back to | Sean re eee 
near-capacity operations. Reports 
from most major areas indicated 
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that engineers, draftsmen and skilled metal tradesmen were becoming 
increasingly scarce. In the Prairie provinces, many areas anticipated 
shortages of workers for construction and agriculture in the coming 
months, : 


Persons without jobs and seeking work were estimated to number 
295,000 at mid-March, some 13,000 fewer than in February and 106,000 
fewer than a year earlier. A drop of 21,000 occurred in Ontario, slight 
declines in the Prairie and Pacific regions and offsetting increases in the 
two eastern regions. The total seeking-work figure amounted to 5.3 per 
cent of the labour force, considerably less than at the same time in 1955 


and 1954. 


The number of registrations for jobs at National Employment Service 
offices did not show the same downturn. At March 22, 1956, there were 
533,600 registrations, an increase of 18,500 from the preceding month. 
Preliminary data suggest that this increase may be largely the result of 
the changes made in the Unemployment Insurance Act last year, particu- 
larly the more liberal seasonal benefit provisions. These amendments 
lengthened the period of entitlement and tended to increase the number 
of people claiming seasonal unemployment insurance benefits. As a re- 
sult, more people were probably registered at any given date than would 
otherwise have been the case. 


It is significant that the number of claims filed in March was 8 per 
cent lower than in February, whereas in each of the past four years there 
were moderate increases during this period. On the other hand, the 
number of claims on file at the end of March, at 511,100, was virtually 
the same as at the end of February. It is thought that the high and in- 
creasing proportion of seasonal benefit claims (29 per cent of total 
claims at the end of March) may have prevented total claims and thus 
total job registrations from falling earlier. 


ECONOMIC TRENDS 


Income 

Personal income continued to rise in the last six months of 1955, 
although at a slower rate than earlier in the year. For 1955, the year-to- 
year gain was about 9 per cent and since consumer prices were relatively 
stable during the year, this represented an equivalent gain in real in- 
come. In fact, real personal income per capita in 1955 increased more 
sharply than at any time in the postwar period. 
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Among the various components of personal income, labour income 
rose throughout 1955 but the rate of growth slowed somewhat after June. 
At the end of 1955, it was running at a level (seasonally adjusted) 
about 3 per cent above the annual average for 1955. This was a result 
of both an increase in the number of workers and a rise in average 
weekly earnings. Average hourly earnings in industry rose by less than 
3 per cent but there were definite indications of growing wage pressures 
as the year progressed. Income changes in other sectors varied from a 
slight decline in farm cash income to an increase of 7 per cent in the 
income of non-incorporated business. 


Preliminary data indicate that the upward trend in incomes has 
continued into 1956. Labour income for January was estimated to be 
$1,080,000,000, or 9 per cent higher than a year earlier. 


Expenditure 

Personal consumption expenditure has followed the trend of personal 
income fairly closely. Outlays for 1955 as a whole rose by more than 6 
per cent over 1954, most of the gain having taken place in the last 
quarter. The volume of durable goods expenditure was up about 17 per 
cent while non-durables and services showed increases of about 5 per 
cent. In the first two months of this year retail sales showed a year-to- 
year gain of 6 per cent. 

Expenditures for new housing rose strongly through 1955 with ex- 
penditures in the fourth quarter running at a rate of about 10 per cent. 
above the average for the year. At the year-end, some 80,000 units were 
still under construction. A recent drop in the number of mortgages sub- 
mitted to the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation for guarantee 
suggests an easing in the demand for new housing. However, the total 
volume of residential construction should be well sustained during the 
spring months at least, owing to the large carryover from 1955. 


Expenditures for non-residential construction, after lagging during 
the first part of 1955, increased sharply in the last half of the year. 
Data on contracts awarded in 1956 indicate continuing strength in this 
field; moderate increases over 1955 are recorded in all categories except 
engineering. A survey of investment intentions carried out by the De- 
partment of Trade and Commerce at the end of last year showed that 
businessmen expected to put 19 
per cent more work in place in 1956 
than in 1955. This indicates an, pues 
extremely busy construction season | INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT 
with the strong possibility of short- [| 1949 = 100 
ages in the supply of aE and f 


skilled labour. 
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The same survey indicated an HO 


equal increase in the 1956 expendi- 
tures for machinery and equipment. 
Actual outlays in the third quarter 
of 1955, seasonally adjusted, were 
running at an annual rate of $2,188 
million, which was about equal to 
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the previous high reached in the third quarter of 1953. Although imports 
accounted for much of the increased expenditure, there was also a strong 
upturn in domestic industries manufacturing capital goods. At the end of 
January, unfilled orders in the capital goods industries were up signifi- 
cantly from a year earlier. Reports from a fairly large sample of establish- 
ments manufacturing capital goods show that most employers expect their 
mid-year employment to be about 10 per cent greater than a year earlier. 


Business inventories showed no more than a moderate rise through 
most of last year as a result of the relatively sharp rise in final demand. 
In the last quarter of the year, the combination of rising domestic pro- 
duction and sharp increases in commodity imports produced a sub- 
stantial increase in inventories, mainly at the manufacturing and whole- 
sale levels. With the possible exception of automobiles and television 
sets, there is little evidence that inventory accumulation has been in- 
voluntary, or that it has adversely affected employment. 


The volume of commodity export trade in 1955 rose by about 8 
per cent over the previous year, in response to heavy demands for 
industrial raw materials from the United States, the United Kingdom 
and other European countries. This gain was very largely responsible 
for substantial hirings in lumbering, metal mining and in the manufacture 
of wood, paper and non-ferrous metal products. Preliminary information 
for the first two months of 1956 suggests that the basic level of exports 
is continuing to rise moderately. 


The sharp rise in exports during 1955 was accompanied by an even 
sharper rise in the volume of imports. As might be expected, durable 
goods accounted for a major part of the gain, a direct result of the 
rising levels of capital investment and consumer durable outlays. Rising 
imports did not appear to have adversely affected employment, except 
possibly in the rubber footwear and textile industries. 


Total government expenditures during 1955 were about 6 per cent 
above 1954. Provincial and municipal expenditures continued to rise 
steadily. The pattern of defence spending is now fairly stable but the 
emphasis is continuing to shift from aircraft, shipbuilding and munitions 
to electronics and construction work. Other federal government expendi- 
tures have been relatively stable over the year. 


On balance, most indicators of labour demand are pointing upward 
in 1956. As might be expected, the pace of expansion is slower than it 
was in 1955, since much of the unused capacity has been brought into 
use. At the same time, however, the economic situation provides a firm 
foundation for further employment gains this year. 
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Labour-Management Relations 


T mid-April, efforts to work out the terms of new agreements were 
in various stages of negotiation or conciliation in many industries 
including transportation, mining and smelting, basic steel, automobile, 
electrical goods and pulp and paper manufacturing. A number of important 
agreements, most of which provided substantial increases in wage rates, 
were signed in these and other industries during the past month. In the 
important bargaining under way, similar substantial increases in wages 
have been requested. In many cases improvements in such matters as 
vacations, health and welfare plans and pensions are being sought along 
with wage increases. The guaranteed wage is a bargaining subject in at 
least two industries, basic steel and automobile manufacturing. 


A brief industry-by-industry summary of some of the more important 
collective bargaining and conciliation activity follows. 


Transportation —The board of conciliation dealing with differences 
between the Canadian railway companies and unions representing approx- 
imately 140,000 non-operating employees submitted majority and minority 
reports during April. Eric Taylor, Chairman of the Board and David 
Lewis, nominee of the unions, signed the majority report, dated April 9; 
Paul S. Smith, QC, nominee of the companies, submitted the minority 
report. (Full texts of these reports will be published in the June issue 
of the Labour Gazette). 


The majority recommended that the parties sign an agreement to be 
in force for two years, from January 1, 1956, to December 31, 1957. 
During this period, wages would be increased over the Uecember 31, 
1955, rates by 6 per cent effective April 1, 1956, half of which would 
be retroactive to January 1, 1956; 2 per cent effective November 1, 
1956; and 3 per cent effective June 1, 1957. 


They also recommended that a health and welfare plan should become 
effective January 1, 1957, half to be paid by the companies and half by 
the employees, at a cost of 5 cents per hour per employee. 


Finally, the report recommended that all employees who now receive 
pay for five statutory holidays should be granted a sixth statutory holiday 
with pay during 1956 and a seventh during 1957. 


The minority report recommended that present wage rates and work- 
ing conditions should remain unchanged. 


The unions accepted the report of the majority but the companies 
were still considering the reports at the time of writing. 


A board of conciliation was set up to deal with a dispute between 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company and its dining, cafe and buffet 
car employees represented by the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. The 
union requested a 30-per-cent increase in wages, a reduction in the basic 
work month, and seven paid statutory holidays. 


In the water transport industry, boards of conciliation were function- 
ing in disputes between the Association of Lake Carriers and certain 
other unaffiliated operators, and three unions, the Seafarers’ International 
Union, the Canadian Merchant Service Guild, and the National Associ- 
ation of Marine Engineers (L.G., Feb., p. 142). 
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An agreement reached several weeks ago between the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters and the Motor Transport Industrial Relations 
Bureau on behalf of trucking firms in Ontario and their 6,000 employees 
(L.G., Mar., p. 242) was rejected by the union membership. Following 
further negotiation, agreement is now reported to have been reached pro- 
viding wage increases of 16 to 18 cents an hour spread over a year and 


a half. 


In western Canada, motor transport workers employed by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Transport Company received a new two-year agreement 
providing substantial wage increases. The Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport Workers represented the em- 
ployees. 


Mining and Smelting—The International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers (Canada) is reported to have served notice of demands 
on the International Nickel Company for approximately 17,000 employees 
at Sudbury and Port Colborne, Ont. The union is said to be seeking an 
increase in wages of 20 cents an hour, improvements in pension, health 
and welfare and vacation plans, and other changes in working conditions. 
The union’s bargaining position in Ontario is complicated by a recent 
decision of the Canadian section to adopt a constitution separate from 
that of the international union. The Ontario Labour Relations Board has 
ruled that, under the new constitution, the union is not the same organ- 
ization as that existing before the change. A number of certifications of 
the union are therefore open to question. 


The Mine-Mill union has also served demands on behalf of approxi- 
mately 6,000 employees of Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company 
of Canada, at Trail and Kimberley, B.C. Demands are reported to in- 
clude a 20-cent-an-hour wage increase and a health and welfare plan. 


Differences between District 26, United Vine Workers of America, 
and the Dominion Steel and Coal Company’s coal-mining operations in 
Nova Scotia remained unsettled at mid-April. A board of conciliation 
began efforts to settle the dispute in March. A request for a pay in- 
crease is apparently the main issue. Under the depressed conditions of 
the industry, wage rates have remained unchanged for the past four 
years, 


New agreements were recently signed between the Dominion Wabana 
Ore Company and the United Steelworkers of America; McIntyre Porcupine 
Mines Limited and the same union; and the Canadian Johns-Manville 


Company and the National Union of Asbestos Workers (CCCL). 


The agreement at Dominion Wabana covers some 2,000 iron-ore 
miners and provides wage increases as well as improved statutory holi- 
day and annual vacation arrangements. The major new provision of the 
McIntyre agreement, covering gold miners in northern Ontario, is a 
reduction in weekly hours of work from 48 to 44 without loss of pay. At 
Asbestos, the new agreement for Johns-Manville employees is reported 
to include a 5-per-cent increase in wage rates plus improvements in 
vacations and the group sickness and hospitalization plan. 


Steel - Negotiations have been in progress for several weeks be- 
tween the Steel Company of Canada, Hamilton, Ont., and the United 
Steelworkers of America. The main issues are wages, vacations, pen- 
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sions and guaranteed pay. The matters are reported to have been referred 
to the conciliation service of the Ontario Government. During April, 
bargaining on similar issues began between the union and the Dominion 


Steel and Coal Company, Sydney, N.S. 


Automobiles —A new agreement signed by the Studebaker-Packard 
Company of Hamilton and the United Automobile Workers of America is 
similar in many respects to the recently negotiated General Motors con- 
tract. The three-year contract provides wage increases of 18 cents dur- 
ing its life as well as a supplementary unemployment benefit plan. Ne- 
gotiations in progress between the UAW and the Ford Motor Company of 
Canada concern union requests for a wage increase of 15 cents an hour, 
provision for a guaranteed annual wage, the union shop and other matters. 
The contract covering workers of the Chrysler Corporation does not ter- 
minate until August. 


Electrical Products—Bargaining between the United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of America and the two largest producers of 
electrical goods, Canadian General Electric Company and the Canadian 
Westinghouse Company, has resulted in a new long-term contract with 
-one of the companies. The new agreement applies to plants of Canadian 
General Electric in Toronto, Peterborough and Guelph. It is reported that 
wage increases will amount to between 30 and 45 cents per hour during 
the five-year term of the contract. Improvements were also made in premi- 
um pay arrangements, vacations, pensions and welfare benefits. The con- 
tract may, however, be terminated after three years. Eric Taylor, of 
Toronto, was appointed special mediator in the Canadian Westinghouse 
dispute. 


Pulp and Paper — Most labour contracts in this industry expire within 
the next few weeks and bargaining has begun on behalf of the employees 
of many firms. The principal unions in the industry are the International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers and the International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers. Agreement was reached in April with one 
group of mills in Quebec, New Brunswick and eastern Ontario owned by 
the Canadian International Paper Company. Under the terms of the two- 
year agreement, wages will be increased by 12 cents an hour this year 
and 5 per cent next year. 


Rubber Products —The United Rubber Workers of America negotiated 
new labour agreements with the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company and 
the Firestone Tire and Rubber Company. Wage increases amounting to 
7% cents an hour and 9% cents for day-rate workers are reported for the 
Goodyear contract. For the Firestone contract, reported wage increases 
are 8 cents an hour for pieceworkers, 11 cents for hourly-rated employees, 
and 13 cents for mechanical tradesmen. 


Work Stoppages 

Preliminary figures show 22 work stoppages in existence during 
March 1956. These involved 3,243 workers in a time loss of 16,875 man- 
days. Corresponding figures for the previous month were 22 stoppages, 
20,144 workers and 234,795 days. In March 1955 there were 13 stoppages, 


involving 2,297 workers in a loss of 15,752 man-days. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


HE month of March marked the 
: DISTRIBUTION OF PAID WORKERS : transitional period between 
_ IN THE FOUR LABOUR MARKET CATEGORIES | winter and spring employment ac- 
tivity. As usual at this time of year, 
changes in the levels of local un- 
employment were very smal]. Labour 
market classifications changed in 
only nine areas, largely as a result 
of unemployment declines; five 
areas were reclassified from the 
substantial to the moderate surplus 
category, two from moderate sur- 
plus to substantial surplus, one from 
moderate surplus to balance and 
one from balance to moderate sur- 
plus. As a net result of these 
changes three*fewer areas were in 
substantial surplus and three more 
in moderate surplus than a month 


Seberantial Nettie LL earlier. 


Surplus Surplus 
The classification of labour 


Shortage << | market areas continued to show 
substantial improvement over last 
year. At April 1, classification of 
the 109 areas was as follows (last 
year’s figures in brackets): in balance, 5 (0), in moderate surplus, 56 


(44), in substantial surplus, 48 (65), 


There was a slight improvement in the labour market situation in 
most local areas in the western regions; three areas in the Prairies and 
one in the Pacific moved from substantial to moderate surplus. In Ontario, 
some of the southern areas showed a slight improvement while some of 
the northern areas recorded further seasonal increases in unemployment. 
Seasonal reductions in logging resulted in small increases in labour 
surpluses in the Quebec and the Atlantic regions, one area from each 
region being reclassified from moderate to substantial surplus. 


Approximate Labour 
Balance* Smee 
3 
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Labour Surplus* 








Labour \Niarket 
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Major Industrial 12 





Major Agricultural 3 
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*See inside back cover October 1955 Labour Gazette. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS, 


METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 ~ 75,000; 
60 per cent or more in 
non-agricultural activity) 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000; 


40 per cent or more in agriculture) 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000 - 25,000) 


April 1 


LABOUR SURPLUS 


Quebec — Levis 
St. John’s 
Winnipeg 


Corner Brook 

Cornwall 

Farnham — Granby 

Fort William — 
Port Arthur 

Jeliette 

Lac St. Jean 

Moncton 

New Glasgow 

ROUYN — VAL D'OR €- 

Shawinigan Falls 

Sydney 

Trois Rivieres 


Charlottetown 

Riviere du Loup 

Thetford — Megantic — 
St. Georges 


Beauvharnois 
Central Vancouver 
Island 
Chilliwack 
Bathurst 
Bracebridge 
Bridgewater 
Campbellton 
Dauphin 
Drummondville 
Edmundston 
Gaspé 
FREDERICTON <— 
Grand Falls 
Kentville 
Montmagny 
Newcastle 
Okanagan Valley 
Owen Sound 
Portage la Prairie 
Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski 
Sorel 
Ste. Agathe — St. 
Jéréme 
St. Stephen 
Summerside 
Truro 
Valleytield 
Victoriaville 
Woodstock, N.B. 
Yarmouth 


1956 


, 


APPROXIMATE 
BALANCE 


Calgary 
Edmonton 
Hamilton 
Montreal 
Ottawa — Hull 
Toronto 
Vancouver — New 
Westminster 
Windsor 


Brantford 

Guelph 

Halifax 

Kingston 
Kitchener 

Niagara Peninsula 


—> OSHAWA 


Peterborough 
Saint John 
Sarnia 
Sherbrooke 
Sudbury 
Timmins — 
Kirkland Lake 
Victoria 


Barrie 
Srandon 


Chatham 


—> LETHBRIDGE 


Moose Jow 
North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Red Deer 
Regina 
Saskatoon 


—> YORKTON 


Belleville — Trenton 

Cranbrook Galt 
Dawson Creek Stratford 
Drumheller St. Thomas 
Goderich 


—> KAMLOOPS 


Lachute — Ste. 
Thérése 

Lindsay 

Listowel 


—> MEDICINE HAT 


North Bay 
Pembroke 
Prince George 
Prince Rupert 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Simcoe 
St. Hyacinthe 
St. Jean 
Swift Current 
Trail — Nelson 
Walkerton 
Weyburn 
WOODSTOCK — 
INGERSOLL 


LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 





—+ The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they moved. 


ATLANTIC 


EMPLOYMENT in the Atlantic re- 
gion during March showed about the 
usual decline for the month, sea- 
sonal reductions in logging employ- 
ment being the principal cause of 
| the decrease. Persons with jobs at 
voWlith Jobs: : March 24 were estimated at 458, 000, 

| a total 4,000 lower than the preced- 
ing month but 26,000 higher than in 
| March 1955, Manufacturing employ- 
With Jobs: | ment changed very little, though 

| some layoffs occurred in shipbuild- 
ing following a decline in orders. 
The anticipated upturn in employ- 
ment in the railway rolling stock 
industry was delayed by a steel 
shortage. The railways recalled 
workers who had been laid off 
earlier in the season and fishing became more active but hirings in these 
industries were not sufficient to offset the seasonal reduction in logging 
employment. The normal spring pick-up in retail trade was delayed by 
heavy snow storms during March. 


475,000 





Construction occupations accounted for 40 per cent of the male NES 
registrations at the end of the month. As usual, the low point in employ- 
ment in this industry was reached early in March. Considerable strength- 
ening in employment is indicated by the ‘survey of anticipated capital 
expenditures for construction during 1956, which shows notable increases 
over 1955 in all provinces of the region, except Prince Edward Island. 
Housing construction, which has a relatively high labour content, shows 
the greatest year-to-year strengthening, partly as a result of the National 
Defence project at Gagetown, N.B. 


Total employment remained slightly higher than a year earlier. While 
logging accounted for most of the year-to-year gain, coal mining and the 
heavy manufacturing industries showed noteworthy employment increases 
over last year. Improved markets for coal were responsible for steadily 
increasing coal production and the recall of more than 200 miners since 
last fall. The iron and steel industry was operating at capacity and the 
railway rolling stock industry showed considerably more activity than a 
year earlier, despite the effects of slow steel deliveries. 


During the month, one labour market area was reclassified from the 
moderate to the substantial labour surplus category. At April 1, classi- 
fication of 2] areas in the region was as follows (last year’s figures in 
brackets): in moderate surplus, 2 (3); in substantial surplus, 19 (18). 


Local Area Developments 
St. John’s (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Employment and unem- 
ployment changed very little during the month. Activity in the construction 
industry had not developed to any extent but seal fishing got under way, 
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providing employment for approximately 400 workers. Total employment 
showed little year-to-year change. 


Fredericton (minor), Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 


QUEBEC 
EMPLOYMENT declined in the 


Quebec region during March al- 
though somewhat less than usual 
for the month. At March 24, per- 
sons with jobs were estimated at 
1,433,000, a decrease of 8,000 ee : 
from February 18 but an increase eae tek 


of 49,000 from March 19, 1955. 


Labouw surpluses _ increased 
e e ® € 
most in logging areas, where cut- Fe a ee 


Persons = 


ting and hauling operations were With Jobs 
almost completed. The beginning 
of the spring thaw made winter 
roads almost impassable’ and Persons Without Jobs 


4 ; and Seeking Work 
caused further layoffs in trucking. 


Lack of orders resulted in a slow- 
down in cotton mills but second- 
ary textiles operated normally. 


ASO! ND I) Eo Mea Mead 





Some increases were recorded in the number of unskilled construction 
workers without jobs but registrations for work from skilled construction 
workers decreased. The number of unfilled vacancies increased in most 
skilled construction categories, indicating an upturn in this activity. 
Engineers and draftsmen were still in short supply. 


The increase in labour surpluses resulted in the reclassification 
of only one local area from the moderate to the substantial surplus cate- 
gory. At April 1, classification of the 24 labour market areas in the 
region was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in moderate 
surplus, 5 (3); in substantial surplus, 19 (21). 


Local Area Developments 

Montreal (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Labour surpluses de- 
creased. slightly during March because of expansion in most sectors of 
the manufacturing industry. Cotton mills and rubber footwear plants, 
however, were working on short time because of lack of orders and some 
sectors of the secondary steel industry were still hampered by shortages 
of steel. Construction employment was higher than last year. There were 
shortages of engineers, structural draughstmen and shoe cutters and 
finishers. 


Quebec-Lévis (metropolitan), Remained in Group 1. Labour surpluses 
increased seasonally in this area but remained lower than last year. The 
main increase occurred in logging, where cutting and hauling operations 
were almost finished; in construction, where winter projects neared com- 
pletion and summer projects were not yet under way; and in road trans- 
portation, where some roads were closed to heavy traffic for the duration 
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of the spring thaw. Primary textiles operated below capacity because of 
a large accumulation of stocks but secondary textiles operated normally. 
The leather industry produced at capacity and there was a shortage of 
shoe stitchers. Offset press operators and hairdressers were also in 
short supply. 


Rouyn-Val d’Or (major industrial), Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 
Following the usual pattern for this time of year, employment decreased 
seasonally in construction, transportation, sawmills, forestry and lum- 
bering. The employment situation in general remained much better than 
in March 1955. 


Gaspé (minor). Remained in Group 1. Labour surpluses increased season- 
ally in March and reached last year’s level. The logging season was 
almost over and a number of sawmills closed down. Moreover, a mining 
firm in Gaspé had to curtail its operations because of a fire that almost 
completely destroyed its supply of electricity. 


ONTARIO 


AN upturn in manufacturing employ- 
ment in Ontario and some increase 
in construction brought an earlier- 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — ONTARIO 


Lebour Force than-usual spring rise in economic 

2,050, 000-——— : activity. Persons with jobs in- 
an ae eth ee 

7100000 eam em neem eee creased by an estimated 29,000 


ee Persons during the month to g total of 


1 a 1,983,000 at March 24. During the 
(Cn REE ES te Ba same period in 1955 the number 


Ah ee CS with jobs remained unchanged at 
resi 1,887,000. The increase in employ- 

Geaidiceekine Merkaas ment resulted in a corresponding 

100,000 —se%=~rw—q—— decline in unemployment; a sub- 


< : stantial decrease also occurred in 


the number of persons with jobs but 
LSS ee ee eS) . ° 
(A Sao Wi aban temporarily laid off. 





Nearly all manufacturing plants 
remained busy during March. The 
General Motors feeder plants were back to capacity operations and work- 
ers on temporary layoff from Ford had returned to work by mid-March. 
Iingineers, draftsmen and most skilled metal tradesmen were becoming 
scarce in most areas. The rubber clothing, textiles and leather products 
industries were all hiring some workers but furniture and electrical appa- 
ratus plants were still seasonally slack. Seasonal hiring of farm workers, 
lake seamen and construction workers began in many areas. In Northern 
Ontario, however, employment was at the seasonal low; logging camps 
had closed and the ground was still too wet and soft for hauling or con- 
struction work. 


Three areas were reclassified during the month; Oshawa moved from 
the substantial to the moderate surplus category, London from moder- 
ate surplus to balance and Woodstock —Ingersoll from balance to moder- 
ate surplus. At April 1, classification of the 34 areas in the region was 
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as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in balance, 5 (0); in moderate 


surplus, 26 (22); in substantial surplus, 3 (12). 


Local Area Developments 

Hamilton (metropolitan), Remained in Group 2. Unemployment declined 
slightly during the month but at a slower rate than last year. Most manu- 
facturing industries continued busy. Iron and steel plants were operating 
at capacity and plans were underway for substantial plant expansion this 
year. Textile plants were all busy but radio and electrical apparatus 
firms were still in the seasonal slack period. Engineers, draftsmen, 
skilled machine shop workers and foundry men were still scarce. 


Ottawa — Hull (metropolitan), Remained in Group 2. Heavy snows resulted 
in further small increases inunemployment during the month. However, 
there were still shortages of professional, clerical and sales staff, 


Toronto (metropolitan), Remained in Group 2. There was some reduction 
of labour surpluses during the month. Heavy industries continued busy 
and demand increased in the light manufacturing industries. Executive 
and professional workers, tool and diemakers, machinists, most metal 
tradesmen and skilled textile workers were in short supply. 


Windsor (metropolitan), Remained in Group 2. There were some cutbacks 
in auto production schedules during the early part of the month but most 
workers had been recalled before the beginning of April. Skilled engi- 
neers, draftsmen, tool and diemakers and designers were scarce, partly 
because American firms have been recruiting skilled labour from this 
area. 


London (major industrial), Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. The 
spring upturn in construction resulted in substantial reductions in regis- 
trations from both skilled and unskilled construction workers. Some 
hiring was recorded in heavy industries and welders, machinists, drafts- 
men and structural steel workers were in short supply. 


Oshawa (major industrial), ieclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Most 
of the General Motors feeder plants were back to full operations. Hirings 
began in the construction industry. Engineers, draftsmen and tool de- 
signers were scarce, 

Woodstock — Ingersoll (minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 


PRAIRIE 
EMPLOYMENT in the "Prairie region increased as usual during March 


after reaching the winter low point in early February. Persons with jobs 
in the region were estimated at 931,000 at March 24, an increase of 
7,000 from a month earlier and of 49,000 from March 19, 1955. 

Demand for farm workers increased throughout the region and early 
shortages were foreseen in Saskatchewan and Alberta. These may be 
ageravated by the large volume of construction planned for the region. 
Increasing job opportunities in agriculture and construction were partially 
offset during the month by the completion of pulp cutting at the Lakehead 
and layoffs in coal mining in Alberta. Shortages of engineers, geologists 
and draftsmen continued. Nearly all major areas in the region reported 
shortages of qualified stenographers. 

Reflecting the seasonal strengthening in employment, three areas 
were reclassified during the month from the substantial to the moderate 
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labour surplus category. At April 1, 
classification of the 20 areas in the 
region was as follows (last year’s 
figures in brackets): in moderate 
surplus, 16 (11); in substantial 
surplus, 4 (9). 


1955-56 


bes end : Local Area Developments 
_ 950,000 omer 4 Calgary (metropolitan). Remained in 
ou pry iris ere | Group 2, Seasonal employment ex- 
EE | pansion was greater than usual as 


continuing mild weather during the 
month stimulated an earlier pick-up 
250,000 in outdoor activities. Construction 
and public utilities showedthe most 
improvement and this was reflected 
in an increase in vacancies as well 
as a reduction in registrations on 
file at NES offices. Moderate in- 
creases in employment occurred in agriculture and wholesale trade, and 
because of more attractive wages offered for non-farm work, orders for 
farm help were becoming difficult to fill. Manufacturing employment 
showed virtually no change during March, remaining about 8 per cent 
higher than a year earlier. 


Jia SeOON ses yek Mune Mee 





Edmonton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Total employment changed 
very little during March. Logging, oil drilling and prospecting came to a 
standstill during the last week of the month as a result of road bans but 
employment reductions in these activities were partly offset by hirings 
in agriculture. Total industrial employment continued at a higher level 
than in March 1955, all major industry groups sharing in the increase. 
There were no acute labour shortages but vacancies for experienced hard 
rock miners were hard to fill. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Most manufacturing lines 
showed some seasonal expansion of employment. Other industries in the 
area remained fairly stable during the month. Construction occupations 
continued to account for about one-half of total registrations for employ- 
ment. Carpenters were in steady demand at the Mid-Canada and DEW 
Lines but there was little local demand for these tradesmen. 


Yorkton and Lethbridge (major agricultural). Reclassified from Group 1 
to Group 2. 


Medicine Hat (minor). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 


PACIFIC 


THE employment situation in the Pacific region showed further moderate 
improvement during March, although snow and poor road conditions con- 
tinued to hamper logging and construction activities. Persons with jobs 
in the region were estimated at 436,000 at March 24, a slight increase 
from a month earlier and 22,000 more than in March 1955. 
Employment expansion during March occurred mainly in the cons- 
truction and related industries; smaller gains were reported in various 
manufacturing occupations. The construction industry was most active 
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in Vancouver Island and at Kitimat, 
although progress was also report- 
ed in other areas in the construc- 
tion of plants, office buildings, pub- 
lic utilities and housing. In manu- 
facturing, metal-working plants, ce- 
ment producers, sawmills and shin- nae. 
gle mills were working at or near eb itebs 


450,000 
capacity, except in areas where aocee 


road conditions hindered the trans- ee fdas ; 

port of logs. Mining was very active 
and exploration was_ increasing. 
Logging and transportation were 
hampered by road conditions and 
the service industry had not yet 
begun its seasonal upturn. Labour 


Some meme. De nd 
—_ 


425,000 
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surpluses were not expected to ease substantially until weather and road 
conditions improved but already there were indications in several areas 
of shortages of trained technical staff experienced in design and plan- 
ning, of metal tradesmen, construction workers, nurses aides, experienced 
stenographers, typists, domestic workers and dairy farm hands. 


The unemployment situation was much improved over last year. The 
number of persons registered for employment was about 15 per cent lower 
than last year, while job vacancies had almost doubled. Increased employ- 
ment opportunities for men accounted for most of this change, which oc- 
curred mainly in the construction, manufacturing and service industries 
and in forestry. Recently released public and private investment estimates 
show the economic strength underlying the employment situation in the 
Pacific region: total investment increased by almost 30 per cent from 
1954 to 1955 and even larger amounts are projected for 1956. 


During the month, one labour market area was reclassified from the 
substantial to the moderate labour surplus category. At April 1, classi- 
fication of the ten labour market areas in region was as follows: (last 
year’s figures in brackets): in moderate surplus, 7 (5); in substantial 


surplus, 3 (5). 


Local Area Developments 

Vancouver —New Westminster (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Em- 
ployment conditions continued to improve in March, showing much more 
strength than last year. Manufacturing registered gains particularly in the 
metal trades and in steel fabricating. Construction employment was high- 
er than a month earlier despite some adverse weather. Raw material 
shortages and slow deliveries, particularly of logs and structural steel, 
were causing some concern. 


Victoria (major industrial). Remained in Group 2. The labour market im- 
proved during the month, although heavy storms prolonged unemployment. 
The steadily increasing shortage of qualified tradesmen continued, par- 
ticularly in the metal trades. 


Kamloops (minor). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 


Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of April 10, 1956) 





Percentage Change 


From 
Principal Items Amount 
Previous| Previous 
Jfanpower 
Total civilian labour force’ (a) -.....:....s.00..-: March 24 5,536,000 - toes 
otalipersons: with J 0b See-.ccserye snot cence March 24 5,241,000 + + 4.8 
AtyWor kod NOUrS OP TO G..c-ssacee- 52. cate: Aarch 24 4,737,000 ae earned 6 
At work less than 35 hours................. March 24 361,000 — mel Lark 
With jabs but nol at workac.«ce---c-.0,- March 24 143 ,000 +15.3 
With jobs but on short time ................ farch 24 35,000 —25.5 
With jobs but laid off full week.......... March 24 24 ,000 + 33.3 
Persons without jobs and seeking work | March 24 295,000 —26.4 
Photalepald WOLmCers’ csc cscacoesc noes asulseeeeeane March 24 4,118,000 + 0.4] + 7.6 
Wh) AS TICUL ULE H <c.2s-<0 neers. cocsedassascenertacave March 24 78,000 — 3.7} — 4.9 
I NON <a er Culture hisccscesecs sa scesecetsersanen March 24 4,040,000 = tO ala tae a 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
PANEL Ani CL Cat ceee ences ceca ree eae ese as March 22 82,157 + 64 | — 2.7 
BA Ty vo Mins sips re i pe ae iy Pegi or te RE 9 ir March 22 192,053 +13.8 | —11.7 
Qn tara te eee seo rnaeaican se cesiscecaeesese ead March PDs 130,941 _ 6.1 —25.3 
Prairie yeetete eee cides ce eos eeeeeee ee ee March 22 79,823 + 162 pe tO. 
PaCrtic erste ee ee reer rere caceeedecen se csaee ret ees March 22 48,670 ae yy | —19,.3 
Mota l,.al lirecionsiecc...eesss1 crater es March 22 533,644 + aa.6 —15.7 
Claimants for Unemployment 
Insurance: D enetitt:..22-c. sect sc <c recteces cone ceeaes March 1 510,963 Aad oi —17.5 
Amount of benefit payments ................0.006 February | $32,188,102 +30.7 |] — 7.8 
Industrial employment (1949=100).............. Feb. 1 112.5 — 1.8] + 6.3 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100) ...... Feb. 1 110.3 "065-11 Gab 
TIM IVIOVAUOD shersecsitescet sac kcccccee cone sree aac eona tates Year 109,946 _ —28.7 (c) 
1955 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Nospolrday Sulostaccr.cccssarreosecco ss eeoenea taece me March 16,875 we +131.0c) 
No.of workers involved .:......0.c..2-2ssness-0eee March o2243 — + 64.6 (c) 
Nowotistrikes sc 0-2 .ccs-22.-.-. aden eeeiece seco March ze — +85.0 (c) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries.......... Feb. i $62.38 Same 8 ee es os Pr 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.).......-...c0. ++ Feb. 1 $ 1.47 owl} tae 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)......] Feb. 1 41.1 = 1057 (iets 2 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.) ...........000+ Feb. 1 $60.54 = 00) We geo 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100) ...... March 1 116.4 OU, Og ea Ose 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100)}Feb. 1 124.7 —~ 05] + 3.4 
Lotalelapour “income scecssrscerceso-se2 $000,000 | January 1,080 — 4.0} + 9.0 
Industrial Production 
Total) (average/19385—39=100).2..2c5....2.a0esese January 259.3 = 223) SSF So 
ATT AcE Uli Ne ore cee staan eoeas cence tence zeee cecees January 261.8 —eheOclurcte (at 
Dura bl esil.ctsecsceenscecec sees tote one caveree eneae January Sule kL — Oe) feet aoeU 
Wlon=taurab Legace. cretettast sce onsuacsetereanerens January Pp TAS =i AsO) atomic 





(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from 
Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also 
inside back cover, October 1955 Labour Gazette. 

(b) See inside back cover, October 1955 Labour Gazette. 

(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with 
total for same period previous year. 
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Building Trades Had Less 
Joblessness Last Winter 


There was less unemployment in the 
building trades this past winter, the joint 
committee formed to combat the problem 
of winter unemployment in the construc- 
mon, industry. €L.G.,. Nov. 19557 p. 1241) 
reported after its second meeting, held 
March 12. 

The committee made plans for its next 
year’s program; it will carry out an 
extensive campaign this summer. 

During the past winter, the committee 
reported, good results had been obtained 
from a concerted promotional campaign on 
the federal, provincial and local levels. 
All member organizations of the committee 
in addition conducted their own campaigns. 
The committee agreed that the general 


public was now more aware of the 
problem. 

Organizations represented on the 
committee, sponsored by the Canadian 


Construction Association, are: the Cana- 
dian Chamber of Commerce, the Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labour, 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
the Engineering Institute of Canada, the 
National Housebuilders’ Association, the 
Royal Architectural Institute of Canada 
and the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada. 

The Department of Labour, the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission and the 
National Research Council are actively 
associated with the project. 


Lecomotive Engineers 
Ask 30-Per-Cent Raise 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers last month opened negotiations with 
the Canadian National Railways’ Central 
Region over its demand for a 30-per-cent 
wage increase. 

The union’s negotiators said the wage 
increase is being sought to catch up with 
prevailing rates in the United States and 
to adjust inequities between locomotive 
engineers and other railway employees. 

The basic wage rate for Canadian 
engineers is $11.73 daily for passenger 
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service and $14.34 for through freight; for 
United States engineers, $17.43 for 
passenger service and $18.49 for freight 
runs. 





4 Paper Milis Grant 
i2-Cent Wage Boost 


Wage boosts and other benefits have 
been gained by 6,000 employees in four 
paper manufacturing plants located in 
Quebec, Ontario and New Brunswick, in 
two-year labour agreements concluded early 
this month in Montreal. 


Pay increases amount to 12 cents an 
hour effective May 1, plus a further 5 per 
cent effective May 1, 1957.. The new con- 
tracts will increase the base rate from $1.53 
an hour to $1.65 until May 1, 1957, and to 
$1.73 an hour thereafter to the end of the 
contract. 


The unions involved are: the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers; International Brother- 
hood of Paper Makers; United Association 
of Plumbers and Steam’ Fitters; Interna- 
tional Union of Operating Engineers; 
International Association of . Machinists; 
and International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. 

Companies concerned are: the Canadian 
International Paper Company, New 
Brunswick International Paper Company, 
International Fibre Board Limited, and 
Masonite Company of Canada Limited. 

Employees covered by the contract work 
in mills at Timiskaming, Gatineau and 
Three Rivers in Quebec, Hawkesbury in 
Ontario, and Dalhousie, N.B. 

Other benefits gained in the new con- 
tract are higher shift differentials and 
company contributions towards the cost of 
hospitalization insurance. 





Gross National Product 
At Reeord Level in 1955 


Canada’s output of goods and services 
reached record heights in 1955, being 
$26 ,600,000,000, compared with $24,100,000,- 
000 in 1954, an increase of approximately 
10 per cent, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics stated last month. 

With prices of final products fairly stable, 
this increase represented almost entirely an 
expansion in the volume of production, 
which showed the largest gain for any 
single post-war year. Since the volume of 
output had declined somewhat in 1954, 
however, the increase over 1953 1s less than 
the increase over 1954, being estimated at 
about 6 per cent. 
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Two Meat Worker Unions 


Agree to Amalgemate 


The two major unions in the meat 
processing field have agreed to merge—the 
first to do so since the amalgamation of 
the American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations last 
December. 

They are the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen of North America 
(AFL) and the United Packinghouse 
Workers of America (CIO). The merged 
union will retain the name of the former. 


470,000 Membership 


The amalgamated unions will have a 
membership of about 470,000, including 
about 25,000 in Canada. The Meat 
Cutters claim 350,000 members, about 2,000 
in Canada, and the Packinghouse Workers 
close to 120,000, about 23,000 in Canada. 

Top offices of the combined unions will 
go to present officers of the AFL affiliate. 
Earl W. Jimerson will be President and 
Patrick E. Gorman, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Ralph Helstein, President of the Packing- 
house Workers, will, it is assumed, be 
General Vice-president, a position pro- 
vided for in the merger agreement. 

The  packinghouse union _ represents 
workers in almost all Canadian meat 
packing plants. The Meat Cutters have 
membership among retail butcher 
employees. 


CCCL Seeks Information 
On Participation in CLC 


The Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour is to meet with the heads 
of the other Canadian central labour 
organizations to examine the terms of its 
participation in the Canadian Labour 
Congress without giving up its identity. 

This was the result of a plenary session 
held in mid-March at Quebec, where 150 
delegates studied the course to be followed 
by the CCCL with regard to the merger 
of the Trades and Labour Congress and 
the Canadian Congress of Labour. 

At the close of the meeting, a nine- 
member committee, appointed at the 1955 
convention to study the problem of labour 
unity, was authorized to meet with the 
heads of the TLC and the CCL to find 
out the terms for the participation of the 
CCCL to the Canadian. Labour Congress. 

The resolution—there were only five 
opposing votes—asked the committee “to 
establish contact with the CCL and the 
TLC for the purpose of inquiring into the 
terms of participation of the CCCL in the 
CLC, without giving up its identity”. 
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At its last convention, the CCCL declared 
itself in favour of labour unity in Canada, 
seeing in it a fundamental condition for 
the advancement of labour. While noting 
that there are a number of ways of attain- 
ing this unity, either through organic 
merger, through agreement for joint action 
or through affiliation, the CCCL then 
declared itself willing to undertake a study 
of the best methods for attaining com- 
plete labour unity in Canada while keeping 
in mind the independence of the Canadian 
labour movement and the protection of the 
typical features of each group. 


Discussing the decision of the plenary 
session, a spokesman for the CCL stated 
that last year his organization, as well as 
the TLC, paved the way for a merger of 
the CCCL with the new Canadian central 
labour organization. He specified that the 
agreement between the TLC and the CCL 
provides that “any other bona fide labour 
organization in Canada, be it _ local, 
provincial, national or international, may 
become a member”. 

The admission of the CCCL, with a 
membership of 100,000 members, would 
bring the total strength of the new Con- 
gress to some 1,060,000 members. 


U.S. Employment in 1955 
Up 2 Million to New Peak 


The average number of United States 
civilians employed during 1955 was nearly 
2,000,000 above the 1954 figure, at a new 
peak of 63,193,000, the Census, Bureau 
announced in its “Annual Rede on the 
Labour Force: 1955.” 


The total civilian labour force, consisting 
of persons able to work at least 15 hours 
a week, rose to 65,847,000, which was 
1,379,000 above the 1954 total. 


Labour Force Growth 


The rate of labour-force growth was 
matched only twice before in the postwar 
period: in 1948, when large numbers of 
Second World War veterans were still 
re-entering the labour market, and in 1950, 
during the defence build-up for the Korean 
War. 


Women, especially those past 35, 
accounted for the largest part of the labour 
force expansion. The number working or 
looking for work rose by 900,000 to an 
average level of 20,800,000. 

At least 75,500,000 persons worked during 
all or part of 1955—another record. Of all 
who worked, 47,500,000, or 63 per cent, held 
jobs 50 weeks or more, compared with 
43,700,000, or 61 per cent, in 1954. 


Full Employment Said 
Advantageous to All 


A recent survey in Australia disclosed 
that full employment has undoubted 
advantages for all sections of the 
community. 

It means the full use of the available 
resources of manpower and permits the 
ready absorption into productive employ- 
ment of the population, the Ministry of 
Labour Advisory Council stated. 


For the wage and salary earner, it 
holds the manifold advantages of greater 
economic security and a wider choice of 
careers. 


For employers, independent business and 
professional people, it means a larger 
demand for their products and services, and 
a wider scope for enterprise. 


The survey concluded that Australia’s 
employment, industrial and labour-manage- 
ment problems must be considered on the 
basis that full employment has come to 
stay. 

The survey was made by the Ministry 
of Labour Advisory Council, which pub- 
lished a paper on the subject titled, “Some 
Problems of Full Employment.” 


Copies of the paper may be had on 
application to the Department of Labour 
and National Service, Century Building, 
Melbourne, Australia. 


Output Must Keep Pace 
With Income Rise—wU.K. 


Full employment and stable prices can 
be attained in Britain, according to a 
Government White Paper, if certain condi- 
tions are fulfilled. 


The solution, it says, lies in self- 
restraint in making wage demands and in 
fixing profit margins and prices, so that 
the total money income does not rise 
faster than output. 


Experience over the past 10 years, the 
Government noted, has shown that the 
fuller employment is, the more likely it 
is that prices will rise. 


The Government urged business to pass 
on gains from higher productivity by 
lowering prices and to raise its profits, not 
by maintaining high profit margins, but by 
expanding turnover. 

To achieve increased productivity, the 
White Paper says, management must use 
the most modern plants and techniques 
and eliminate restrictive practices. Labour 
will also have to co-operate in adopting 
new methods and in dropping its own 
restrictive practices, the Government said. 
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Perecentagewise, Women’s 
Pay Boosts Exceed Men’s 


Reckoned on a percentage basis, salary 
increases were greater for female than for 
male clerical employees in Montreal last 
year, according to a survey conducted by 
the industrial relations section of the Mont- 
real Board of Trade. 


The survey, which covered 46,527 clerical 
employees of 610 firms, showed that in the 
year ending last October female workers’ 
salaries increased 2-99 per cent, compared 
with 1-45 for those of male workers. 


Hours of Work 


The statistics obtained by the survey 
showed that 4 per cent of the office 
employees covered worked fewer than 35 
hours a week, 27 per cent worked between 
35 and 36 hours, 62 per cent worked from 
37 to 38 hours, and 39 per cent worked 
between 39 and 40% hours a week. Less 
than one-half of one per cent work on 
Saturdays, 95 per cent work a five-day week, 
68 per cent are paid fortnightly, and 72 
per cent are given supper money for over- 
time work. 





India Announces Details 
Of Proposed Health Plan 


A broad outline of India’s future health 
program was given by Rajkumari Amrit 
Kaur, Health Minister, in an address to a 
meeting of the Central Council of Health. 


The salient features of the program are: 
provision of adequate institutional facilities 
for organizing health services; facilities for 
training medical and health personnel; 
control of communicable diseases; provision 
of environmental hygiene; and a program 
of family planning and population control. 


In the Second Five Year Plan, the 
Minister said, larger hospital accommoda- 
tion was planned. Institutions were to be 
increased probably by 25 per cent and beds 
by 15 per cent. 


Training Plans 


The Minister said that it was proposed 
to set up more medical colleges, as well as 
to establish full-time teaching units in 
some of the existing institutions. Arrange- 
ments were also being made, she said, for 
the training of nurses, midwives, pharma- 
cists, sanitary inspectors and other tech- 
nicians at medical colleges and at larger 
hospitals not now used as_ training 
institutions. 


The Minister said that it was proposed 
to establish more dental colleges in India. 
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Ontario MLA Suggests 
Labour Act Chenges 


The abolition of three-man conciliation 
boards and their replacement by one-man 
boards consisting of a conciliation officer 
was advocated by Robert Macaulay, MLA 
for Riverdale (Toronto), in a recent speech 
in the Ontario Legislature on the Labour 
Relations Act of the province. 


While Mr. Macaulay in general com- 
mended the Act as “an excellent Act,’ he 
criticized it in some important respects, and 
offered several suggestions for 1ts improve- 
ment. He urged that the Act should be 
administered entirely by the Labour Rela- 
tions Board, instead of partly by the Board 
and partly by the courts, as at present. 


Although the speaker believed in having 
“cooling-off” periods, he also believed that 
these periods at present were unnecessarily 
long. “There are two delays which I think 
can be eliminated or reduced,” he said. 
“Firstly an application is made initially to 
the Labour Relations Board asking for its 
approval that the conciliation officer of the 
Department of Labour be brought into 
the picture. I think if the application were 
made, in the first instance, to the Depart- 
ment of Labour, as much as two weeks’ 
time could be saved.... 


Second Suggestion 


“There is a second way in which the 
procedure can be stepped up,” the speaker 
continued, “and that is by cutting out 
three-man conciliation boards altogether, 
thus having a conciliation board consist of 
the conciliation officer. The parties will 
know, when they utilize his services, and 
he discusses the problems with them, that 
there is no court of further jurisdiction to 
handle cases, and that this is the only step 
they can take, which means they have to 
settle or go on strike.” 


Failing the abolition of three-man con- 
ciliation boards, Mr. Macaulay said he 
wished that “some greater prestige and 
power could be placed in the hands of the 
conciliators of the Department of Labour”. 
He thought that if the conciliation officers 
had wider discretionary powers to refuse 
applications for the appointment of con- 
ciliation boards, more cases could be 
settled by the conciliation officers without 
going on to a board. 

With special reference to the General 
Motors strike, the speaker strongly objected 
to the Labour Relations Board being able 
to decline to give a decision as to the 
legality of a strike when application for a 
ruling on the matter was made to the 
Board by one of the parties in a dispute. 
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Mr. Macaulay went on to say: “The 
Labour Relations Act should be amended 
to provide that the Labour Relations 
Board shall, if it finds the circumstances 
are such that a strike or a lockout is legal 
or illegal, make the declaration for which 
the parties are asking.” 

He suggested that “courses could be 
offered at the University of Toronto and 
the Law School to personnel in the Depart- 
ment of Labour in relation to conciliation 
and labour disputes”. 


Pay of Board Members 


The speaker took exception to the wide 
divergence of pay allowed to different 
members of the same conciliation board. 
“One member, simply because he is a 
judge, gets more than twice as much as 
the others; in fact, he receives more than 
both of the others combined. With the 
greatest respect, I submit he is not worth 
twice as much as the others,’ Mr. Macaulay 
asserted. 


Citing the Teamsters union in particular, 
the speaker said that although unions had 
a right to make their own rules and means 
of enforcing discipline there should be some 
limit to the time during which a local union 
could be held under receivership or trustee- 
ship by the parent union. He suggested 
a limit of six months, which could be 
extended by permission of the Labour 
Relations Board on application by the 
union. Mr. Macaulay said that at the 
present time four locals of the Teamsters’ 
union in Canada are under trusteeship. 


The speaker declared himself opposed to 
the compulsory incorporation of trade 
unions, which had been advocated in some 
newspaper articles recently. He based his 
opposition on two grounds: first, that in- 
corporation offered no advantage in dealing 
with, or acting against, a union; and 
secondly, that since businessmen were 
allowed to operate without being incor- 
porated there was no justification for forcing 
incorporation on labour unions. 

The member also spoke against Govern- 
men-supervised votes before or during a 
strike, taking the view that to make such 
votes compulsory would be an unjustifiable 
interference with the right of the unions to 
run their own affairs. 

Mr. Macaulay furthermore opposed com- 
pulsory arbitration of labour disputes, as 
well as the suggestion that a conciliation 
board award should be made retroactive to 
the time a strike began. He believed that 
the question of retroactivity could very 
well be left to the parties to thrash out 
between themselves. 


Predicts Automation 


In Offices in 10 Years 


Automation will become general in busi- 
ness offices within the next ten years, Sir 
Robert Watson-Watt, radar inventor and 
electronic consultant, told the Seventh 
Annual Management Conference in Mont- 
real last month. 

In 15 years, automation will be general 
in mass production industries, while in 20 
years it will invade machine shop opera- 
tions, he believes. 


Effect on People 


He felt that 15 years are available in 
which to study the effect that automation 
will have on the people whose jobs it will 
replace. 

Four other speakers at the conference did 
not challenge Sir Robert’s estimate of the 
speed with which automation was coming. 
They were, however, unanimous in playing 
down the effects of automation on employ- 
ment. 

Murray Cotterill, Public Relations Director 
for the United Steelworkers of America, 
said that union leaders are telling workers 
that they need have no fear of automation. 

He said that the process of collective 
bargaining was a check which labour could 
impose on management’s too-hasty adop- 
tion of automation. 3 

John Dickey, Parliamentary Assistant to 
Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of Trade 
and Commerce, said Canada’s expanding 
economy would provide alternative employ- 
ment for those whose jobs were taken over 
by automation. 

J. A. Calder, Vice-president and Treasurer 
of Imperial Tobacco Company of Canada 
and immediate Past President of the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association, saw future 
job diversification in the expanding Cana- 
dian economy. 

Mr. Calder noted that in 1939, some 
1,350,000 were in agriculture compared with 
800,000 now, whereas 650,000 were employed 
in manufacturing compared with 1,400,000. 





Automation Only Answer 
To Employment Problem 


Automation is the only solution to the 
long-range problem of employment, in the 
opinion of Ralph J. Cordiner, President of 
the General Electric Company. He also 
thinks it will be a boon to labour, the 
investor and the public. 

He believes that in the next 10 years it 
will be necessary to increase industrial out- 
put by 40 per cent, and that only 14 per 
cent more workers will be available to 
do it. 


He bases his arguments on what he terms 
the losing race between population and its 
demands on the one hand, and the labour 
force on the other. 

Under those circumstances he believes 
“we either have to work harder and longer, 
or drastically raise the amount each of us 
can produce per unit of time”. 

In a speech in New York last month, 
Mr. Cordiner pointed out that if produc- 
tivity is stepped up, workers’ earnings can 
be greatly increased. They have gone from 
$2,000 to $5,600 at General Electric in 15 
years, he said. 


Steelworkers Will Seek 
SUB in 1956 Negotiations 


A supplementary unemployment benefit 
plan (GAW) for its entire membership will 
be sought this year by the United Steel- 
workers of America. 

Other items to be sought by the union’s 
wage policy committee, which the union 
estimates may cost up to 20 or 30 cents 





an hour, will be more life insurance, 
expanded sick benefits, higher surgical 
reimbursements and extension of health 


insurance coverage to retired workers. It 
is also likely the union will seek to have 
the existing social insurance program placed 
on a non-contributory basis. 


Can Industry Plan 


The SUB plan to be sought, as part of 
the package deal, will be equal at least to 
the one negotiated last year in the can 
industry by the union (L.G., Sept. 1955, 
pe 162292 

Recently, the union turned down an 
offer of a jobless pay plan by International 
Nickel Company, “for two reasons.” 

The union felt it was highly improper 
for the company, prior to the opening of 
collective bargaining, to propose a unilateral 
plan without prior consultation with the 
union, on a take-it-or-leave-it basis. 

Secondly, the union felt the Nickel pro- 
posal was “entirely unacceptable” because in 
its view it was a form of compulsory indi- 
vidual savings plan, not a joint-risk one. 





India Proposes Joint 


Management Councils 


Proposals for the establishment of man- 
agement councils in certain industries, on 
which workers and management would be 
associated, have been approved by the 
labour panel of India’s Planning Commis- 
sion, it has been announced. The panel 
met under the chairmanship of Planning 


Minister G. L. Nanda. 
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Labour, Management Join 
In Gth Safety Meeting 


A notable example of labour-management 
co-operation was provided when, for the 
sixth consecutive year, labour and manage- 
ment in the British Columbia paper industry 
joined forces to sponsor the Labour- 
Management Safety Conference, held 
recently in Vancouver. 

During the two-day conference, delegates 
came from all parts of the province to 
discuss safety education, accident preven- 
tion and first aid, and to consider ways 
and means to improve the _ industry’s 
safety record. 

Labour was represented by delegates 
from the locals of the International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers, and the International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers. Manage- 
ment delegates came from various com- 
panies engaged in the manufacture of pulp 
and paper products in the province. 

The conference was preceded by the 
annual first aid competitions held by the 
Western Division, Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association. Nine first aid teams, 
representing various companies in the divi- 
sion, competed for the Pulp and Paper 
Industry First Aid Trophy. 

In a safety slogan contest held in con- 
nection with the conference, the slogan 
chosen as the best of the 368 submitted 
was: “Safety rules are your safest tools.” 
Other safety awards and prizes were also 
presented during the conference, 


It was reported at the conference that 
during the ten-year period since 1946, the 
accident frequency rate in the industry had 
been reduced almost 75 per cent. 


On the other hand, R. M. Cooper, Vice- 
president of the Powell River Co., said: 
“We have slipped badly in our accident 
prevention work. Measured by practically 
every yardstick, the accident record was 
not as good as in 1954.” 


Comparing 1954 with 1955, he pointed 
out that “in nine mills operating under 
the standard labour contract the accident 
frequency rate jumped from 10-38 to 16-22, 
an increase of more than 50 per cent, 
while severity decreased from 2,372 to 1,721 
—29 per cent’. In 1955, the nine mills had 
205 lost-time accidents, against 131 in 1954, 
he reported. 


The conference was addressed by Paul L. 
Phillips, President of the International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers, who assured 
the delegates of the continued co-operation 
and support of the union in the fight to 
lower accident rates throughout the 
industry. 
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Another labour speaker was John P. 
Burke, President of the International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers. Mr. Burke said that a real 
union must be interested in the success of 
the company, and in the quality and 
quantity of work done by its members. 
The union, he said, must learn to give as 
well as to receive, and its members must 
realize that their success is bound closely 
to that of the company. 


Speaking of the paper industry, he said: 
“Labour relations are better than in most 
industries. Management and labour are 
working together to save the lives and 
limbs of workers in the plants.” 





Retirement Counselling 
Provided by Swift Co. 


A new retirement counselling program for 
its employees has recently been announced 
by Swift Canadian Co., Ltd., which has 
had a compulsory retirement age of 65 
since 1916. 


By questioning its pensioners, the com- 
pany found five main sources of difficulty 
and trouble for retired persons: illness, use 
of leisure time, housing, employment and 
making ends meet. 


Some pensioners, it was found, had some 
physical ailment or disability which should 
have been attended to before retirement. 
People with jobs and hobbies usually 
accustom themselves to retirement better 
than those who lack such interests. Those 
who own their houses find the sense of 
ownership and the maintenance of the 
house a source of interest and satisfaction. 

Financial difficulties, the company found, 
could be minimized by forethought and 
preparation before retirement. People do 
not usually retrench until they have to, 
and consequently the reduction in income 
that retirement brings with it comes as a 
jolt. 


The company has devised a five-step 
counselling plan. After 20 years’ service 
an employee is sent a letter explaining his 
status under the company’s retirement 
policy, and encouraging him to plan for 
the future. At age 60 and again at age 
64 the employee is given an interview, 
which his wife is welcome to attend. His 
prospects after retirement are discussed and 


he is encouraged to study his financial 


position and to measure his skills in case 
he plans to look for employment. 

The fourth step concerns the actual 
retirement, and the fifth step is a visit or 
a letter to the pensioner a year after 
retirement, and annually thereafter. 


Retirement Should Be 
Voluntary—DVA Doctor 


Retirement from work should come 
voluntarily or when the person is no 
longer able to perform his duties satisfac- 
torily, in the opinion of Dr. L. F. Koyl, 
Director of the assessment unit at Sunny- 
brook Hospital. 


Speaking on the subject of old age at 
the 36th annual meeting of the Health 
League of Canada, Dr. Koyl said: “Man- 
agement and labour could have the assur- 
ance that all was fair if an outside, rigidly 
independent examining board were to give 
an annual opinion as to each person’s 
suitability for retention in his job. The 
annual medical examination would have 
intrinsic value, apart from its re-employ- 
ment function. Management, of course, 
must maintain its right to decide whether 
the employee’s services are needed.” 

Dr. Koyl emphasized the importance of 
a gradual slowing down in the activities of 
older persons in preparation for retirement. 





About 37 per cent of men 65 years of 
age or over in the United States held jobs 
in June 1955, according to a statement 
issued by New York State Department of 
Labor. More than one in five of these 
men were recelving a social security or 
other pension. About 9 per cent of women 
65 and over were in paid employment. 





Introduce Equal Pay Bills 
In U.S. Senate, Congress 


Senator Irving Ives of New York last 
month introduced in the United States 
Senate an equal pay bill which provides 
“a, method of implementing equal pay in 
much the same way that minimum wage is 
handled under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act”. An identical bill was later intro- 
duced in the House by Congresswoman 
Frances Bolton and Congressman Carroll 
Kearns. 


(A bill to provide equal pay for female 
employees for equal work was introduced 
in the Canadian House of Commons by 
the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, on January 12 and a simular 
measure was introduced by Mrs. Ellen L. 
Fairclough (Hamilton West) on January 16). 


According to Mrs. Alice K. Leopold, 
Assistant to the U.S. Secretary of Labor 
for Women’s Affairs, while 16 states and 
Alaska already have equal pay bills, “a 
federal law is necessary because a large 
majority of the states have not enacted 
equal pay laws”. 


U.K. Extending Equal Pay 
To More Occupations 


The plan to provide men and women 
in Britain equal pay for equal work is 
expanding. 

Originally, the scheme was implemented 
to cover women in the non-industrial civil 
service. They numbered 155,000 (L.G., 
March 1955, p. 270). 

The scheme is now expanding into local 
government services, the teaching and 
nursing professions and the railways. 

In local government, departmental 
grades, where there is common recruit- 
ment of men and women and conditions of 
employment are the same, women’s wage 
scales are to be improved in seven equal 
stages. 

Women in the teaching profession in both 
England and Wales will reach wage parity 
with men by 1961. Their salaries are also 
being increased in seven stages. 

The equal pay scheme for nursing staff 
is identical to that applying to other civil 
service departments. 

In the railways, pay for women will also 
be brought to parity with that of men in 
seven years. The scheme will apply only 
in posts where there is equal responsibility 
in every respect. The scheme is to be 
instituted early this year. 





Paper Mill Unions’ Council 
Opposed to Sundey Work 


A strong stand was taken against Sunday 
work in paper mills at the 22nd annual 
convention of the Quebec and Eastern 
Canada Council, International Brotherhood 
of Paper Mill Unions, in Ottawa last 
month. The Council also indicated its 
intention of asking for increased wages or 
fringe benefits, or both, during the coming 
year. 

Minister of Labour 


Speaking at the annual banquet of the 
Council, Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister 
of Labour, said that 1956 could well be 
called a “year of destiny” for the pulp and 
paper industry. 

Despite the technical advances that will 
undoubtedly be made in the industry 
during the next 25 years it will require at 
least 25,000 additional workers, Mr. Gregg 
said. The great majority of these will be 
highly-skilled workers, he added. 

The story of the pulp and paper indus- 
try, the Minister said, was “a magnificent 
record of strike-free progress”. Relations 
between management and labour’ were 
excellent and problems were settled over 
the conference table to mutual satisfaction. 


BYES 


Right Economic Climate 
Needed for Productivity 


The best assurance of growth in produc- 
tivity les in preserving an economic climate 
in which rewards, whether to employers or 
employees, depend on efficient performance. 
This is the opinion of the Australian 
Department of Labour Advisory Council. 


According to a recent news release of the 
Australian Department, the Council men- 
tioned the following ways in which produc- 
tivity gains may be distributed in widely 
varying proportions: to consumers through 
lower prices, to workers through higher 
wages and salaries and other improvements 
in working conditions, to proprietors and 
shareholders through higher profits, and to 
businesses and undertakings through the 
building up of reserves to provide for 
re-equipment and expansion. 


The Council is well aware that there is 
no simple recipe for increasing produc- 
tivity. Higher productivity is the outcome 
of improvements in efficiency in many and 
varied individual undertakings and involves 
the application of many different methods, 
it pointed out. Their application depends 
on incentive to increase efficiency, a con- 
sciousness of the need to raise productivity 
and a willingness by all concerned to 
attempt all the means available, the Council 
said. 





Suggest Ways to Share 
Profits of Productivity 


The sharing of profits earned through 
increased productivity should be deter- 
mined equally with regard to the indi- 
vidual’s contribution, the distribution of 
wealth and to social considerations. This 
was a conclusion reached by the Third 
International Congress of the International 
Catholic Secretariat for Technologists, Agri- 
culturists and Economists, held at Montal- 
legro, Italy. 

The national associations represented at 
the Congress agreed that profits earned by 
increased productivity should be distin- 
guished according to the method by which 
productivity was increased. Cited as 
examples of various methods were: in- 
creased speed of work; better utilization 
of equipment; organization, rationalization 
or standardization of work; improvement 
in human relations; new capital expendi- 
ture; improvement in markets and in 
occupational organization; or circumstances 
independent of the undertaking. 

Measures of mechanization, the Congress 
concluded, should always be examined from 
the standpoint of how it can improve con- 
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ditions of work. The co-operation of the 
worker in this task was necessary, the 
Congress stated. 

Night work should be reduced to the 
minimum, it said, and where two shifts 
are worked, each shift should not exceed 
eight hours. 

Increases in productivity, the Congress 
said, should enable human relations in an 
undertaking to be improved. 

“The personnel should be kept better 
informed and be more widely consulted. 
Remuneration should increase with produc- 
tivity. In no case should the workers bear 
the cost of mismanagement in the shape 
of a reduction in the minimum wage. 

“Careful management must provide for 
changes in the labour force in accordance 
with variations in productivity. Workers 
about to be dismissed must have a suffi- 
cient period of notice; this period should 
be longer where dismissal is due _ to 
increased productivity.” 

To enhance the welfare of mankind was 
the chief objective of increased produc- 
tivity, the Congress stated. As long as 
the “minimum living standard” has not 
been reached it should be a priority target 
in every undertaking. 

Measures to increase productivity, the 
Congress said, should be abandoned if they 
will eventually cause unemployment. The 
only exception to this would be the case 
of force majeure. 

The Congress said the economic doctrine 
which regarded a proportion of unemploy- 
ment as normal should be condemned as 
anti-social. Those who apply such a policy, 
it said, should pay the unemployed at the 
same rate as other workers. 





Publish New Edition of 
“Trade Union Library”’ 


A revised edition of A Trade Union 
Library has recently been published by the 
Industrial Relations Section of the Depart- 
ment of Economics and Sociology of 
Princeton University. The purpose of the 
book is to provide a catalogue of the most 
important sources of knowledge in regard 
to union organizational structure, collective 
bargaining, and governmental interposition 
in labour problems. 

To quote from the Foreword of the 
book: “While designed originally for 
officers and staff of American trade unions, 
the previous editions of the bibliography 
have been widely used by librarians, 
teachers, and students. The current edition 
is designed for all of these groups and for 
others who are interested in exploring the 
rich written resources in this field of 
growing interest.” 


Health Insurance Covers 
96% in Montreal Offices 


Information obtained from 610 firms in 
the Montreal area shows that 96 per cent 
of their office employees are covered by 
hospital insurance, according to a survey 
covering 46,527 such employees conducted 
by the Montreal Board of Trade last year. 

The survey also showed that 88 per cent 
of 101,439 hourly-paid employees of 341 
firms in the area were covered by this type 
of insurance. 

In the clerical group, 6 per cent of the 
employees have the full cost of their 
hospital insurance paid by their employer, 
33 per cent pay their own insurance, while 
57 per cent belong to a contributory plan. 

Although most of the firms joining in the 
survey stated that they had no definite plan 
for paid sick leave, they all intimated that 
office employees are paid for time lost 
through illness, the length of such leave 
being at the discretion of management but 
depending on length of service and the 
employee’s record. 

In the hourly-rated group, 15 per cent 
have the entire cost of the plan paid by 
the employer, 15 per cent pay for their own 
insurance, and the other 58 per cent pay 
into a contributory plan. This is in con- 
trast to seven or eight years ago, when 
47 per cent of 70,280 employees surveyed 
paid their own insurance and 24 per cent 


belonged to a contributory plan. 

The survey also shows that there has 
been a steady growth in the introduction 
of pension plans, which last year covered 
91 per cent of the clerical employees and 
80 per cent of the hourly-paid employees, 
the latter having increased 11 per cent in 
the last 11 years. 

Percentages of clerical employees with 
the following benefits are: accident and sick- 
ness insurance, 54; group life insurance, 96; 


surgical operation insurance, 92; other 
forms of company insurance, 55. 
Corresponding p@gcentages of hourly- 


rated workers are: accident and sickness, 
79; group life, 83; surgical operation, 72; 
other forms of insurance, 44. 

By way of comparison, the findings of 
a study recently published by the New 
York State Department of Labor show that 
about 40 out of every 100 workers in the 
state are covered by hospital insurance 
fully paid by the employer, 20 per cent 
pay part of the premium, while the remain- 
ing 40 per cent have no hospital insurance. 


For group surgical insurance, the propor- 
tions are similar. Group medical insurance 
for which the employer pays wholly or in 
part ranges from reimbursement only if the 
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patient is in hospital (which applies to 
nearly half the employees covered) up to 
unlimited medical service. 





Little Change in 1954 in 


Co-operative Membership 


The co-operative movement in Canada 
has experienced a continuous and rapid 
growth since 1933, although since 1950 the 
pace has not been so rapid, it is pointed 
out in the. 28rd annual edition of 
Co-operation in Canada, a summary pre- 
pared by the Economics Division of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Total business reported for 1954 by 
2,590 co-operatives with a membership of 
1,266,022 amounted to $1,015:1 million. 
The co-operatives had assets of $462-9 
milion and members’ equity was $199-5 
million, or 43 per cent of the total assets. 

Although the number of associations 
reporting declined in 1954, consolidation of 
smaller associations probably accounted for 
most of the decline, the summary said. 
This is indicated by the very small change 
in the total membership. 


Argentina Raises Wages, 
Bans Price Inereases 


Price control has been tied to wages by 
one of the recent decrees of the Argentine 
Government. Employers are now com- 
pelled to absorb the cost of wage boosts, 
rather than add them to commodity prices. 

The second decree compels employers to 
give workers a 10-per-cent salary increase, 
retroactive to February 1, 1956, over and 
above any other raises which may be 
secured later through negotiation or higher 
productivity. 

The Minister of Commerce, Dr. Llama- 
zares, explained that the decree on price 
control was designed to prevent unjustified 
and artificial price increases. Maximum 
fines of one million pesos will be imposed 
on illicit gains. 

The Government hopes the salary boost, 
coupled with the price control edict, will 
result in the higher productivity that the 
country needs to re-establish its sagging 
economy. 

Observers have expressed the opinion, 
however, that the increase, although helping 
to balance partly the rising cost of living, 
is not high enough to incite workers to 
greater exertions. 


Russia last month reduced the length of 
the work-week—from 48 to 46 hours. The 
Government has ordered that henceforth 
employees will work only six hours on 
Saturdays and on a day before a national 
holiday. 
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AFL-CIO Chiefs Call for 
“Substantial”? Pay Boosts 


A call for “substantial” wage and welfare 
increases was sounded at the mid-winter 
meeting of the executive council of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
Expanded purchasing power is necessary to 
ward off a rise in unemployment and to 
give workers an “adequate share of the 
benefits of industrial progress,” the council 
said. 

The call for higher wages was part of an 
economic report, approved by the council, 
that predicted a slight increase this year 
in industrial output. The rise might not 
be sufficient, however, to provide job 
opportunities for those entering the labour 
force or for those displaced by automation, 
the report stated. 

Other recommendations for keeping the 
economy strong made by the council 
were :— 

That taxes be cut for the low and middle 
income brackets and raised for wealthy 
individuals and corporations. 

That the federal minimum wage be 
increased to $1.25 an hour and extended 
to additional workers. 

That federal aid to education, housing, 
urban redevelopment, roadbuilding and 
hospitals be expanded. 

That a federal farm program be devised 
to bolster the income of small farmers and 
encourage the consumption of farm 
products. 

The most explosive internal issue yet 
faced by the newly-merged organization 
was peacefully settled at the meeting when 
the two principal union leaders in Detroit 
—Walter R. Reuther of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers and James R. Hoffa of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
agreed on a method of settling a bitter 
jurisdictional strike at the Packard Motor 
Co. plant. The plan of settlement included 
a pledge by both the rival groups to avoid 
future conflict. 





Creation of a special committee to iron 
out disputes between overlapping unions 
over the affiliation to be assigned to new 
members was authorized. 


The question of whether the AFL-CIO 
should give direct support to a candidate 
in the United States Presidential election 
was discussed at the meeting, but without 
any decision being reached. 


Other matters debated by the Council 
included the organization of workers on 
large corporate farms, welfare fund abuses, 
and the reunion of West and East 
Germany. 
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Mr. Meany said that the meeting had 
been much more harmonious than he had 
expected, and he remarked that no friction 
had developed between leaders who had 
been fighting each other for 20 years before 
the merger took place. 

One of the most beneficial results of the 
meeting was considered to be the progress 
towards better personal relations between 
former rivals. 





New Book Is History 
OF Carpenters’ Union 


If the present United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America con- 
tained only men who performed tasks done 
by carpenters before 1900, it is doubtful if 
it could muster 100,000 members. In 1947, 
it boasted a membership of 722,000. 

This information is contained in a 
new book, Empire in Wood, written by 
Robert A. Christie and published by the 
New York State School of Industrial and 
Labour Relations, a unit of the State 
University of New York at Cornell 
University. 

Changes that have occurred in the trade, 
since the union was formed, are covered 
in the book, which states at one point: 
“Since 1912 it has altered its jurisdiction 
so many times to absorb new crafts, indus- 
tries and sub-industries that a list of its 
jurisdictional claims occupies two pages of 
the present constitution... .” , 

Some of -the chapter headings: The 
Union, The Industry, and the Carpenter: 
Present Day; All That’s Made of Wood; 
The Struggle for Power; The Worth of the 
National Union to the Carpenter. 





Supreme Court in U.S. 


Rules on “Featherbedding’”’ 


United States unions which employ 
threats or force to compel employers to 
retain workers whose jobs have become 
redundant face the possibility of prosecu- 
tion as a result of a r@cent Supreme Court 
interpretation of the Anti-Racketeering Act. 

A lower court had ruled that such 
“featherbedding” demands were not a 
criminal offence under the Act since con- 
duct of the kind was not made an unfair 
labour practice by the Taft-Hartley Act. 
But the Supreme Court took the view that 
an amendment to the Anti-Racketeering 
Act made in 1946 was “meant to stop just 
such conduct”. 

In the case before the Court the demands 
which were held to be illegal would have 
forced an employer to hire superfluous 
workers in connection with the use of 
earth-moving machinery. 


“Must Show Shoppers Canadien Goods Best” 


“Tf we want to assure ourselves that the 
Canadian market will buy ‘Made-in-Canada’ 
articles we have got to prove to Canadian 
women that these articles are the best they 
can get for the price they pay,” said T. A. 
Rice, President of the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association, in an address at Owen 
Sound last month. 


Mr. Rice, who was urging Canadians to 
give favourable consideration to Canadian- 
made articles when doing their shopping, 
said that it must be pointed out to Cana- 
dian women, who spend 85 cents out of the 
Canadian consumer’s dollar, that there are 
other things besides price and quality to 
be considered. 





Labour Briefs to Provincial Governments 
Ontario Federation of Labour (CCL) 


The Ontario Labour Relations Act and 
the administration of some of its provi- 
sions came in for extensive criticism in a 
statement of legislative proposals sub- 
mitted March 15 to the Ontario Govern- 
ment by the Ontario Federation of Labour 
(CCL). Changes in the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act and other provincial laws 
were also suggested in the brief. 


Labour Relations Act 


“The Labour Relations Act provides no 
procedure for the orderly transfer of 
bargaining rights from one union to 
another where a merger or amalgamation 
has taken place,’ the Federation pointed 
out, requesting that the defect be remedied 
immediately. 


As the Act stands now, the brief went 
on to say, “‘a union’s bargaining position 
can be destroyed by a change in the 
corporate entity of a company. A com- 
pany such as A.B.C. Co. can wipe out the 
seniority and other rights of employees by 
re-incorporating as A.B.C. Co], Ltd., while 
retaining identical management and other 
features of the business. We believe this 
is a matter that can only be remedied by 
proper legislation.” } 

The provision of the Act that allows a 
municipality to remove itself from the 
authority of the Act was objected to by 
the Federation. 


Long delays caused by going through 
the conciliation procedure were com- 
plained of. 


The Federation reiterated its demand for 
check-off legislation, and its opposition to 
“the voting procedures now loaded in 
favour of management”. It drew the 
Government’s attention to “the ease with 
which a union can be decertified, or a 
group of apple-polishers can intervene to 
oppose a union, compared with the difh- 
culty a union has in proving its union 
membership,” and it suggested “that the 
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conditions for intervention or decertifica- 
tion be made similar to those of certifi- 
cation”. 

“The tendency of some companies to 
disregard the findings of an arbitrator 
appointed under the terms of an agree- 
ment as required by the Act...while 
employees are still denied the right to 
economic action as an alternative,” was 
another complaint of the Federation. “If 
a remedy cannot be found to stop this 
practice then unions should be given back 
the right to strike on grievance during the 
term of an agreement,” it said. 

“We have been disturbed by _ the 
apparent policy of the Minister of Labour, 
under no condition to issue orders imple- 
menting the recommendations of commis- 
sioners under the Act,” the Federation said, 
instancing several recent cases in which the 
reinstatement of employees dismissed in 
violation of the Act had been ordered but 
in which “the Minister has neglected or 
refused to issue the required orders”. 

With reference to a recent judgment of 
the Supreme Court which “apparently held 
that support or interference by the com- 
pany in favour of employees seeking 
decertification need not disqualify the 
employees’ application,” the Federation 
said: “That section of the Act which gives 
to an employee the right to a union of 
his own choice must be made meaningful; 
if an amendment is necessary to convince 
the courts, then the amendment should be 
made immediately.” 


Workmen’s Compensation Act 


The Federation called for a halt to the 
“ridiculous” merit rating system which is 
currently being tested by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. 

The request was repeated that the 
present maximum compensation of 75 per 
cent of earnings up to $4,000 annually be 
increased to 100 per cent of actual 
earnings. 
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The Federation asked the Government 
to remove the “injustice” as a result of 
which widows and dependents of workmen 
who died because of industrial accidents or 
diseases before April 7, 1953, were paid 
less than those who have become eligible 
since that date. Some recommendations 
were also made regarding accident preven- 
tion associations and the rehabilitation of 
disabled civilians. 


Other Recommendations 


The brief asked the Government to:— 

Take steps to secure strict enforcement 
of the province’s Fair Practices legislation. 

Amend its legislation to provide a 
maximum work week of 40 hours, with 
pay at the rate of at least time and a half 
for overtime work, and a minimum annual 
paid vacation of two weeks for all 
employees. 

Raise the statutory minimum wage to 
at least $1 an hour for men and women 
in all occupations and industries, and to 
amend its equal pay for equal work legis- 
lation to specify “equal pay for similar or 
comparable work”. 

Take the initiative in launching local 
redevelopment programs in the municipali- 
ties, with special attention to “projects 
that will include low-rental, attractive 
accommodation for senior citizens’’. 

Give careful attention to a number of 
matters regarding the educational system 
of the province. The Government was also 
pressed to make “every effort to obtain 
federal assistance in meeting both present 
and future educational requirements”. 


Automation 


A six-point program to deal with 
“present and future problems that may be 
posed by technological changes in indus- 
try” was proposed by the Federation. The 
program included: the setting-up of a 
standing committee with representatives of 
labour, management and the public to 
study questions arising out of automation, 
and to protect the interests of citizens; 
assistance to students to enable them to 
delay their entry into the labour market 
and to train themselves better; training 
of workers who are displaced; gradual 


reduction of the work week by law, without 
loss of take-home pay; assistance to 
workers who are obliged to move to other 


places; and provision of social security 
measures that will encourage _ earlier 
retirement. 


Gas Pipeline 


The brief expressed opposition to the 
“present plan whereby the federal Govern- 
ment and Ontario will jointly construct 
the unprofitable Northern Ontario link in 
a privately-owned pipeline” and urged the 
Government to set up a Crown corporation 
to distribute natural gas within’ the 
province. 


Welfare Programs 


Consideration of the cost of a health 
insurance plan, the Federation said, “must 
take second place to that of the 
tremendous job to be done in meeting the 
health needs of the people of Ontario”. It 
expressed uneasiness about reports that the 
Ontario proposals were limited to basic 
hospital and diagnostic services, and said 
that it would be critical of the imposition 
of a “deductible” or “deterrent” charge. 
It urged that the administration of any 
health plan be given to “a government 


agency, separate and distinct from any 
voluntary hospital or medical insurance 
plans”. 


The brief expressed disappointment that 
the Government, in spite of the Federa- 
tion’s past representations, had not pro- 
vided interim relief, pending a settlement 
with the federal Government, for the 
“thousands of unemployed who are not 
eligible for unemployment insurance, or 
have exhausted their benefits”. 

The Federation again urged the Govern- 
ment to grant an “adequate” supplementary 
allotment to the old age pensioners of the 
province, suggesting an amount of $20. 

The work done by voluntary groups to 
help retarded children was commended by 
the OFL, but it said that “the major 
responsibility hes with the Government to 
provide adequate physical facilities and 
trained personnel for the care, training 
and rehabilitation of these handicapped 
children”. 





Newfoundland Federation of Labour (TLC) 


A number of changes in provincial labour 
legislation and the enactment of certain new 
labour laws were asked for by the Newfound- 
land Federation of Labour (TLC) in a brief 
presented to the Labour Legislation Review 
Committee recently set up in the province. 
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The committee has the duty of reviewing 
and considering changes in existing legis- 
lation, as well as of examining proposals 
for new legislation put forward by interested 
parties. 


Labour Relations Act 


Changes in the Labour Relations Act 
recommended by the Federation included: 
provision for a compulsory, irrevocable 
check-off of union dues if requested by a 
qualified bargaining agent; an amendment 
to prohibit employers from increasing rates 
of wages after notice to negotiate has been 
filed, or at any time before the conclusion 
of negotiations for a collective agreement; 
that an application for decertification should 
be entertained only after a vote of the 
employees has been taken, and after the 
lapse of at least two years from the grant- 
ing of certification; and that an employer 
be required to show proof. of necessity 
before discontinuing, suspending, or trans- 
ferring, in whole or in part, his business or 
establishment. A number of other amend- 
ments to the Act were requested. 


Vacations with Pay Act 


The Federation pointed out that vaca- 
tions with pay legislation was already in 


force in seven of the ten provinces, and 
asked the Committee to study the legisla- 
tion in other provinces with a view to 
recommending a suitable Act for New- 
foundland. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act 


The Federation suggested that the 
Committee should study the recommenda- 
tions made to the Government by the 
Federation repeatedly in the past for an 
increase in the amount of compensation 
payable to injured workmen and _ their 
dependents. 


New Legislation 


The Federation asked the Committee to 
give earnest consideration to recommending 
the enactment of the following new laws: 
an Industrial Standards Act, an Equal Pay 
for Equal Work Act, fair labour clauses in 
government contracts, a Fair Employment 
Practices Act, and a Fire Department Act. 





Proceedings of Parliament of Labour Interest 


Fisheries Training Program 


February 28 


To a question put to the Minister of 
Fisheries by S. R. Baleom (Halifax) as to 
what financial assistance, if any, is given by 
the federal Government to _ provincial 
Departments of Fisheries towards a training 
program for fishermen in the repair and 
preventive maintenance of gasoline and 
diesel engines, the answer was “none’’, 


Five-Day Week for Public Service 
March 2 


The Minister of Finance, in reply to a 
question by Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg 
North Centre) concerning extension of the 
five-day week to all categories of govern- 
ment employees, said the Civil Service 
Federation in its brief to the Government 
last fall advocated a course of gradual 
adoption of the five-day week and that the 
Government is considering it, along with 
all the other representations made. 


National Housing Act 


March 5 


The Minister of Public Works moved 
that the House go into committee at the 
next sitting to consider the following 
resolutions: 


That it is expedient to introduce a 
measure for the further improvement of 
housing and living conditions and for that 
purpose: 

(a) to provide for payments of contribu- 
tions to municipalities in order to assist in 
the clearance, replanning, rehabilitation and 
modernization of blighted areas, up to 
twenty-five million dollars and such other 
amounts as may be subsequently authorized; 

(b) to increase the amount of a home 
improvement loan that may be guaranteed 
under Part IV of the National Housing Act, 
1954; and to increase the aggregate amount 
of home improvement loans that may be 
guaranteed, from one hundred and twenty- 
five million dollars to two hundred million 
dollars; 


(c) to increase the aggregate amount of 
all. loans in respect of which insurance 
policies may be issued under Part I of the 
Act from two billion dollars to four billion 
dollars; 


(d) to provide five million dollars out of 
which to pay expenses of Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation incurred in carry- 
ing out its responsibilities under Part V of 
the Act relating to housing research and 
community planning; 

(e) to provide fifty million dollars for 
federal-provincial land assembly and housing 
projects; and 

(f) to provide for a number of admin- 
istrative and other changes deemed necessary 
for the more efficient administration of the 
Act. 
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March 9 


The Minister of Public Works announced 
the Government’s decision to increase the 
maximum interest rate on insured loans 
under Part I of the National Housing Act 
from 54 per cent to 53 per cent. “It is 
the expressed policy of the Government,” 
said the Minister, “to adjust the mortgage 
interest rate from time to time within the 
provisions of the statutory formula so that 
the lowest rate will be established which 
will attract on the market adequate 
mortgage funds.” 


Decentralization of Industry 


March 5 


W. G. Dinsdale (Brandon-Souris) pre- 
sented a motion urging the Government to 
make all possible efforts to promote the 
decentralization of industry, particularly for 
defence purposes. 


Capital Punishment and Lotteries 


March 7 


A motion, introduced by the Minister of 
Justice, was agreed to, authorizing the 
appointment of a joint committee of both 
Houses of Parliament to inquire into and 
report on the question of whether the 
criminal law relating to capital and 
corporal punishment and lotteries should 
be amended and, if so, in what manner 
and to what extent. 


Small Loans Act 


Mareh 8 


The Government bill setting a sliding 
scale of interest rates on small loans was 
given second reading and referred to the 
standing committee on banking and 
commerce. 


Unemployment Insurance 


March 8 


The Minister of Labour was asked to 
make a statement in reply to representa- 
tions made to him and an allegation by 
the director of the forestry service of the 
U.C.C. farmers’ union, Samuel Audette, 
that lumberjacks who turned down job 
offers by the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission had their benefit payments 
discontinued. The jobs, it was said, were 
turned down because the men did not have 
the money to travel to localities where 
work was available or because the wages 
were below the average wood-cutting pay. 

Mr. Gregg replied that he had requested 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
to investigate the matter “to see whether 
any unwarranted interpretation was being 
made of the Act against the workers”. 
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Mareh 15 


Adding to his statement of March 8, the 
Minister of Labour said he had received 
a report from the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission which he would like to 
summarize. 


Under the Act, the Commission has an 
obligation to refer workers to suitable 
employment when such is available, he said, 
and, when no _ suitable employment is 
available, to pay benefits to those workers 
who are eligible. It also has an obligation 
to find suitable workers for employers. 


The Commission’s offices in Quebec and 
New Brunswick received orders for a 
substantial number of bushworkers and had 
a considerable number of unplaced appli- 
cants who were eligible on their files and 
accordingly the jobs were offered to these 
applicants. Where employment considered 
as appearing suitable was refused by an 
applicant who was a claimant, benefit was 
suspended pending decision by an insurance 
officer. 

Adjudication by insurance officers is being 
made and suitability of the employment 
determined on the following bases: 

1. The rate of wages offered must be that 
prevailing in the area in which the employ- 
ment is to be performed and not less than 
that offered by good employers in that area. 

2. When a job away from home is offered 
to a bushworker who is a claimant, the 
minimum duration of the employment must 
be such as would enable him to earn at 
least ten times the amount of transporta- 
tion expenses involved. 


The pattern of employment followed by 
these persons is such that they habitually 
work away from home in the lumbering 
and logging industry, Mr. Gregg explained. 
This is taken into consideration by the 
insurance officer, as also is the length of 
time he has been unemployed, special 
domestic circumstances and the opportuni- 
ties for employment in his home area. 

Although the rates of pay offered would 
appear to conform to the above require- 
ments, the Minister concluded, “neverthe- 
less all of the suspensions of benefit already 
imposed will be reviewed in the lght of 
these principles and, if the employment is 
found to be unsuitable, benefit will be 
restored in full”. 


March 12 


Asked by O. C. Trainor (Winnipeg 
South) what the Government’s intention 
was concerning coverage of construction 
workers under the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, the Minister of Labour replied 


that the Commission has the matter under 


eareful consideration and will make 

recommendations later on this winter. 
Mareh 27 

Both United States contractors and 


Canadian contractors engaged in the con- 
struction or maintenance of the DEW line 
and similar projects must comply with the 
provisions of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act of Canada, the Minister of Labour 
stated in answer to questions put to him. 


Canadian National Railways 
March 14 


In tabling the annual report of the 
Canadian National Railways for 1955 and 
the budget for 1956, the Mi£nister of 
Transport announced that in its opera- 
tions last year the CNR realized a surplus 
of $10,717,689. 


Health Insurance 
March 15 
Asked by F. G. J. Hahn (New West- 


minister) if it is the Government’s inten- 
tion that no national health program will 
be put into effect until such time as six 
provinces, representing over one-half of the 
population, have approved the agreement, 
or if 1t would consider modification of this 
plan to set it in operation upon the 
approval of any one province, the Prime 
Minister replied: 

The policy that was expressed to the 
conference with provincial ministers was 
that if and when a majority of the prov- 
inces, representing a majority of the 
population of Canada, wished to put into 
effect some scheme of hospital and diagnostic 
services insurance, the federal Government 
would be prepared to extend technical and 


financial assistance in implementing the 
policy. 
Immigration 


March 19 


The Minister of Citizenship and Immi- 
gration announced that, beginning April 1, 
1956, assistance in family settlement will 
be paid to each immigrant or settler at 
the rate of $60 a year for each dependent 
child under 16 years of age residing in 
Canada during the first year while family 
allowance is not payable. This assistance 
will be available only to immigrants taking 
permanent residence in Canada and to 


Canadian citizens returning to settle 
permanently. 
Economic Rehabilitation 
March 19 
In a motion, Clarence Gillis (Cape 


Breton South) requested the Government 


to consider the advisability of providing 
for the economic rehabilitation of people 
hving in communities and areas where 
extreme hardships are resulting from the 
closing down of the principal industries, 
such aid to take the form of either direct 
government assistance in the establishment 
of additional or alternative industries in 
those areas or assisting the people to 
resettle in other communities where alter- 
native employment can be provided. 


The Budget 
March 20 


The budget papers presented by the 
Minister of Finance contained a section 
on employment and earnings. It included 
a chart and table on the civilian labour 
force. 


Income Tax 
March 26 


Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre) asked if the Minister of Finance 
could give the House any further details 
with respect to press reports that his 
Department is considering the matter of 
medical expenses in relation to income tax. 
The Minister replied he had nothing to 
add to what he said in the budget speech. 


Conditions of Employment on DEW Line 
March 27 


In reply to an inquiry by Mrs. Ellen L. 
Fairclough (Hamilton West) concerning 


‘conditions of employment on the DEW 


line, with particular reference to employ- 
ment of Indians and Eskimos, the Muin- 
ister of Labour gave the following 
information : 

Arrangements between the Government 
of Canada and the Government of the 
United States, he said, provide that con- 
struction contractors will be required to 
give preference to Canadian labour and 
that the rates of pay and working condi- 
tions will be set after consultation with 
the Canadian Department of Labour in 
accordance with the Canadian Fair Wages 
and Hours of Labour Act. This, said the 
Minister, applies to all Canadians employed, 
including Indians and Eskimos. 


Labour Income Statistics 
March 28 


In 1955, the estimated total amount of 
wages, salaries and supplementary labour 
income paid in Canada was $12,861,000,000, 
the Minister of Trade and Commerce said, 
in reply to a question put by Irvin Studer 
(Swift Current-Maple Creek). 
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TLC-CCL Brief to Royal Commission 


on Canada’s Economic Prospects 


Joint submission says aims of country’s economic development should 
be: highest possible standard of living for all, with maximum national 
income and fair shares; the preservation of a free, independent nation 


“The highest possible standard of living 
for all .ordinary Canadians, maximum 
national income and fair shares” should be 
the first aim of our economic develop- 
ment, the Trades and Labour Congress 
and the Canadian Congress of Labour 
declared in a joint submission to the 
Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic 
Prospects at Ottawa on February 27. 

In a 55,000-word document, the two 
Congresses, shortly to merge in the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress, placed as the second 
objective “the preservation of a free, inde- 
pendent Canadian nation, even at some 
economic cost,’ and third, “the preserva- 
tion of the historic communities which 
make up the Canadian nation”. 

In seeking these objectives, “we are not 
isolationists,’ they said. ‘We recognize 
Canada’s responsibilities as a member of 
the Commonwealth, NATO, the United 
Nations and other international organiza- 
tions. We are not anti-American; we 
recognize and accept the uniquely inti- 
mate relationship of the Canadian and 
American economies.” As proof of this, 
they referred to the fact that most of their 
members belong to international unions. 

“But we also believe,’ they added, “that, 
within the limits set by the nature of the 
world we live in, Canada—its Government, 
its industry and its unions—should control 
its own destiny.” The best proof of this, 
they pointed out, is that the new Congress 
is to be absolutely autonomous, affiliated 
with no organization outside the country 
except the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions, with which nearly all 
central labour organizations in the free 
world are affiliated. 

The Congresses also urged efforts to 
assure equal progress throughout all regions 
of the country. The idea that one section 
should progress while another falls back is 
completely contrary to the principles of 
Confederation, they declared. 

The two organizations were sharply 
critical concerning the proposed trans- 
Canada pipeline and charged the federal 
Government with having adopted a “give- 
away” policy to American industry, pro- 
viding plants to the south of the border 
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with Canadian gas at rates far below 
those which would be charged Canadian 
industry. 

Control of Canadian industry by 
American interests might take on new 
significance in the face of automation, they 
suggested. 

Turning then to export markets, the 
Congresses expressed uneasiness concerning 
the proportion of Canada’s trade with the 
United States. “It is the biggest and 
fastest growing market in the world,” they 
commented, “but perhaps may turn out 
to be also the most unstable.” 

Consideration of health insurance as a 
factor in productivity and living standards 
was urged upon the commission. The 
Congresses proposed a national scheme, 
financed entirely by the federal Govern- 
ment, with administration by the provinces, 
or, as second-best, a federal-provincal plan 
with comprehensive coverage and _ the 
federal Government bearing most of the 
cost. The Government’s present proposals 
fail to meet the immediate need, they 
asserted. 

The submission also dealt with such 
matters as immigration, housing, transporta- 
tion and collective bargaining. 


Automation 


There is urgent need for a comprehensive 
study of the possible effects of automation 
on Canadian industry, the memorandum 
stressed. Whether or not automation will 
cause mass unemployment will depend to 
some extent on the policies followed on 
such: matters as full employment, it said, 
urging adoption of a full employment 
policy and government action to _ see 
that industries do not, under its impetus, 
take action detrimental to Canadian 
communities. 

The influence of American industry is 
an important factor, said the brief. 


Some of the problems are: whether 
American automated industries with branch 
plants in Canada will think it worthwhile 
to automate in Canada, or whether they 


will close down here and supply the demand 
from their American plants; whether 
American automated industries will let us 
use their patents; whether we shall have 
to depend largely on the United States for 
our supply of automated equipment; whether 
higher pay in the United States will lure 
away all our brighter young scientists, engi- 
neers and technicians, and leave us simply 
unable to automate to any considerable 
degree because we lack the people with the 
know-how. 


Already, the Congresses stated, there is 
a trend towards increased production with- 
out corresponding increase in employment; 
production in 1955 exceeded the 1953 peak 
but unemployment was also higher. 

Beyond doubt, automation will destroy 
some jobs. Beyond doubt it will create 
others. 

The jobs it creates will not be the same 
as those it destroys. They will be of a 
different kind and may be in different places. 
This means that the people displaced will 
have to be retrained or, if that is impossible, 
pensioned off or otherwise provided for.... 
The new jobs created may not be as 
numerous as the old jobs destroyed. There 
may not be enough jobs to go around.... 
No one really knows. That is one of the 
reasons why we so urgently need a thorough 
and careful study of the whole thing. 


Full employment—as many jobs as there 
are workers—was regarded as a prerequisite 
to solving any unemployment problems 
automation might create. The labour 
groups said they recognized that in any 
free society there would be some people 
out of work but the presence of a general 
situation of full employment made solution 
of an unemployment problem a matter of 
detail. 

Recognition of the responsibility of the 
trade union movement was expressed. On 
this the Congresses said: 


People outside the movement are often 
disposed to be indignant when it asks for 
continually higher wages. Actually they 
should be grateful. If the trade unions did 
not continually press for higher wages— 
with due regard, of course, to ability to pay 
—they would be derelict in their duty not 
only to their members but to the nation. 
The highest wages industry can afford are 
absolutely essential to the maintenance of 
consumer purchasing power, on which, ulti- 
mately, the whole economy depends. + 





Suggesting that the introduction of 
automation might result in relocation of 
many industries, the memorandum said 
labour holds the view that it would be 
better to take industry to the workers, 
rather than workers to the industry. This 
latter action might result in creating ghost 
towns and causing heavy loss of capital 
invested in schools, hospitals, highways and 
other amenities. 


THE GORDON COMMISSION 


The Royal Commission on Canada’s 
Economic Prospects was appointed by 
the federal Government to determine, 
as nearly as possible, what the imme- 
diate and distant future holds for Canada 
in the way of economic expansion. 

Members of the commission are 
Walter Lockhart Gordon, Toronto, 
Chairman, partner of the chartered 


accountant firm of Clarkson, Gordon and 


Co.; Omer Lussier, Quebec, consulting 
forestry engineer; Dr. Andrew Stewart, 
Edmonton, President of the University 
of Alberta; Albert E. Grauer, Van- 
couver, President of the British Columbia 
Electric Company; Dr. Raymond Gushue, 
President and Vice-Chancellor, Memorial 
University, St. John’s, Nfld.; and D. V. 
LePan, Secretary and _ Director’ of 
Research for the Commission, on loan 
from the Department of External Affairs. 





Trans-Canada Pipeline 


Charging that in its pipeline policy the 
federal Government had forsaken a tradi- 
tional policy of retaining Canadian power 
resources for Canada, the memorandum 
said: 

The present trans-Canada pipeline pro- 
posal is a gigantic give-away of a priceless 
and irreplaceable natural resource. It is a 
deadly threat to the future economic develop- 
ment of Canada, and a double threat, since 
it involves not only starving Canadian in- 
dustry of power it needs but feeding 
American industry with what is withheld 
from our own. The delay in securing the 
approval of the Federal Power Commission 
presents the government with an unlooked 
for and undeserved opportunity of extricat- 
ing the country at the eleventh hour from 
an impractical and improvident scheme, and 
doing now what it ought to have done in 
the first place: build the line as a public 
enterprise. Nothing less will discharge its 
duty to the Canadian people and satisfy the 
mind and conscience of the country. 


said the memorandum, the 
Congresses favour, as far as_ possible, 
processing Canadian raw materials in 
Canada but even more vital is the necessity 
of keeping power resources for our own 
industries. This is now a definite policy 
as far as hydro-electric power is concerned 
but, it said, the Government seems to 
believe that this policy has no application 
to natural gas. 


“What is needed is a national policy on 
the export of natural gas like the policy 
on the export of Canadian hydro power”, 
the brief said. “Of such a policy there 
appears not only no sign; there seems to 
be no awareness of a need for it. 

“We think the line ought to be built 
in Canada. We think it ought to be con- 
trolled by Canadians. We think it ought 
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to be publicly owned. We think the gas 
should be made available first to Canadians 
and Canadian industry, and that we should 
export only what we do not need ourselves.” 


Unions’ Role 


On the role of labour unions 
economy, the Congresses said: 


We believe the trade union movement, 
here and in other countries of the Common- 
wealth and western world, has been one ot 
the main forces in making and keeping the 
economy dynamic. Unions have _ raised 
wages, shortened hours, improved working 
conditions, and by so doing have often forced 
employers to look for and adopt techno- 
logical advances... 

Unions have been largely responsible for 
social security. By raising living standards, 
unions have expanded the economy; by 
stabilizing income through social security, 
and through pressure for other methods of 
ensuring full employment, they have helped 
to stabilize the economy; not freezing it, 
but making sure that expansion should take 
place at a reasonably steady rate, not in a 
series of devastating booms and depressions. 

By pressing for more and more education 
for the people, unions have helped promote 
technological progress. By introducing con- 
stitutional government into industry they 
have broken the despotism of the employer 
in the plant and given workers an orderly 
and peaceful means of controlling and 
improving their working conditions and 
raising their living standards. 


in the 


Immigration 


Canada needs a planned but flexible 
immigration policy, declared the Con- 
gresses. The possibility of rapidly changing 
conditions make it impossible to lay down 
a hard-and-fast long-term policy. Indus- 
try’s absorptive capacity must be taken 
into consideration and such other factors as 
housing, living standards, the effect of new 
inventions and economic conditions outside 
Canada. 

The Congresses renewed their proposal 
for an immigration advisory committee, 
representative of employers, workers, 
farmers, welfare agencies and other bodies, 
to advise the government on _ proposed 
changes in immigration policy. 


Trade 


Expressing concern over Canada’s “heavy 
reliance” on imports from other countries, 
the brief said: “We have to import but 
do we have to import so much? We have 
to import certain foodstuffs and raw 
materials. But do we have to import 
$3,096,000,000 worth of fully or chiefly 
manufactured goods as we did in 1954?” 

The Congresses were particularly uneasy 
about the proportion of Canadian trade 
with the United States and the imbalance 
between exports and imports. 
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This section of the brief discussed also 
the position of under-developed countries 
and strongly urged international action to 
raise living standards in these areas. 

Meanwhile, some of our industries, notably 
textiles, rubber footwear and sections of the 
ladies’ garment industry, face serious, some- 
times disastrous competition from the grossly 
underpaid labour of certain Oriental coun- 
tries. The probability is that this is not a 
temporary situation; that, on the other hand, 
it is likely to continue to spread. 


If the decision is to let some industries 
“go to the wall,’ said the brief, then 
provision will have to be made for the 
workers in these industries, through retrain- 
ing and possibly moving them to other 
areas. But, it added, letting these indus- 
tries die may not be in the national 
interest; there are other considerations. It 
is not only a matter of getting the product 
as cheaply as possible but a question of 
being sure of getting it at all. 

Labour organizations, said the brief, were 
not suggesting that Canadian industries 
should be insulated against external com- 
petition but they were concerned about 
extraordinary competition. So long as 
Canada subscribes to the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade, it should live 
up to its provisions in the spirit as well 
as in the letter, it said. 


Transportation 


“Failure of the government to face 
squarely Canada’s transportation problems 
may seriously retard Canada’s economic 
development,” the Congresses declared. 
They called for a national transportation 
policy which would make the most economic 
use of all transportation facilities—rail, 
road, water and air. 

The problem presents itself in the most 
acute form in the position of the railways, 
said the brief, and presents itself afresh 
every time the railway workers enter into 
negotiations with railway managements. 

One of the problems Canadian railways 
are facing is that of road transport com- 
petition. They were not, said Congresses, 
proposing that the railways be placed in a 
privileged position, free of competition, but 
they were suggesting that the competition 
should be on a fair basis. 

Instead of using a 1954 Privy Council 
decision to co-ordinate rail and road trans- 
port, they said, the federal Government has 
turned authority over to provincial boards. 
“Instead of one national body, carrying out 
a national transportation policy, we have a 
national body with a national policy for the 
railways, and a string of provincial bodies 
with a string of provincial policies for the 
highways.” 


Highways, Education, Housing 


Heavy investment of “social capital” will 
be required to meet Canada’s expanding 
economy, the Congresses stated. New 
highways, schools, hospitals, municipal 
facilities and housing will be needed. 

Forecasts of increased numbers of cars 
and trucks emphasized the need for better 
highway systems, they said, and suggested 
that consideration be given to a separate 
system of highways to carry heavy truck 
traffic. 

“There seems to us to be a real need 
for federal financial aid for education,” the 
brief said. “We think this could be given 
without any interference with the prov- 
inces’ jurisdiction. Certainly it seems to 
hold the only real hope for levelling up 
educational facilities and opportunities.” 

Estimating Canada’s housing backlog 
at between 300,000 and 400,000 units, at the 
1955 rate of reduction it would take nine 
years to eliminate, the brief said. Claiming 
that at least one-third, if not one-half, of 
all wage-earners’ families are not in a posi- 
tion to buy the cheapest houses available 
under the National Housing Act without 
cutting down on other necessities, it said, 
‘if Parliament wants to bring home- 
ownership within reach of lower-paid 
workers it will have to provide a much 
lower rate of interest. This would mean, 
in effect, a subsidy to home-ownership.” 

It was suggested that existing legislation 
could be extended to enable lower-income 
families to eventually purchase accommo- 
dation without a down payment. 

More subsidized low-rental housing was 
also urged. 


Conciliation 


The conciliation procedure now followed 
in labour-management relations should be 
reviewed in an effort to improve collective 
bargaining, the memorandum stated. “Good 
union-management relations are important 
to Canada’s economic development, notably 
because of their close relationship with 
productivity and living standards,” it said. 

Strong opposition to compulsory arbitra- 
tion was voiced: 

The right to strike is a basic civil liberty, 
since to deny that right is to remove the 
freedom of a worker to withhold his labour 
and to act in concert with his fellow workers 
to persuade an employer to come to terms. 
This is, we believe, as basic a right as the 
right of association or of free speech. Our 


society would be very much less free than it 
is now were the right to strike to be denied. 


Compulsory arbitration “is an invasion of 
freedom,” the labour organizations said. 
“By compelling workers to work against 


their will, it subjects them to involuntary 
servitude. This is odious and repugnant 
in a free society.” 

There was general acceptance of the right 
of the state to intervene in disputes and the 
desirability of conciliation services. But, 
said the memorandum: 

There is a feeling that the easy avail- 
ability of the service, especially the concilia- 
tion board, tends to weaken the collective 
bargaining process and convert it from a 
vigorous exercise in informed give-and-take 
to a mere formality with both parties wait- 
ing for the board to make the disagreeable 
and sometimes politically inconvenient com- 
promises for them, 

There is a feeling that perhaps a single 
step conciliation procedure would be ample, 
eliminating the officer or the board: the 
tendency is probably towards a_highly- 
trained and well-paid conciliation officer. 
Other questions which occur to those close 
to the conciliation process are whether it 
should be mandatory at all, whether a board 
of conciliation should make recommendations 
on terms of settlement once it has failed to 
bring the parties to an agreement, whether 
a three-man board should be replaced by a 
single appointee, whether a board’s terms of 
reference should be restricted, and so on. 
Inherent in these and similar questions is 
the feeling that conciliation takes too long 
and is too cumbersome. 


Prompt settlement of disputes in nation- 
wide industries was hampered by the 
necessity of applying for conciliation 
services in each province, under varying 
provincial laws, it was observed. This leads 
to delay and confusion. Such industries, 
said the brief, should be brought under 
federal jurisdiction by declaring them 
“works for the general advantage of 
Canada”. 


American Influence 


Concern over the “increased American 
control of Canadian industries” was 
expressed. At the same time, the Con- 
gresses said membership of Canadian 
workers in international unions is in no 
way a threat; the Canadian membership 
enjoys autonomy. 


Since World War II, said the brief, 
investment from outside Canada has been 
increasing and now controls about one- 
third of Canadian business. Heaviest in- 
crease has been in United States investment. 

One of the dangers is that policies laid 
down by United States firms for branch 
plants in Canada do not always operate to 
the benefit of the Canadian worker or 
Canadian public. This applies to export 
programs, control of patents, wages and 
working conditions. 
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Another serious aspect of the situation, 
said the brief, is the failure of companies 
to publish financial statements showing the 
exact position of their Canadian subsidiaries. 
“Canadians should know whether these 
concerns are making reasonable or unrea- 
sonable profits, and how much of what they 
do make they are re-investing here, how 
much they are sending across the line to 
their parent companies,” the brief said. 


Amending the federal and _ provincial 
Companies Acts to remedy this condition 
was proposed. 


Turning then to the labour organization 
side, more than 70 per cent of Canadian 
trade unionists belong to international 
organizations, the memorandum stated. 
There is, it said, no evidence that Cana- 
dian unions have been forced by interna- 
tional labour organizations with which they 
are affiliated to adopt policies contrary to 
Canadian interests. The desire of Cana- 
dian workers to narrow the gap between 
their wage levels and those paid for 
similar work in the United States, often by 
the same companies, is a natural one and 
would exist regardless of union affiliations. 


There is no evidence, they said, to support 
suggestions that international unions could 
“order” Canadian workers out on strike, 
and as to the charge that international 


unions take large sums out of the country, 
“actually, probably at least half the dues 
stay with the local union. Much of what 
‘goes’ to international headquarters doesn’t 
cross the border at all but is deposited in 
Canadian banks, and very large payments, 
probably larger than what go out, come in 
for strike relief, ete.” 


Health Insurance 


Describing the federal Government’s pro- 
posal for national health insurance as “a 
first and halting step,” the Congresses 
suggested the Commission might properly 
concern itself with health insurance because 
of the effects of health on productivity and 


the standard of living. 


They proposed a plan financed entirely by 
the federal treasury and urged that if such 
a scheme is introduced by stages, there 
should be time limits set for each stage 
so that the Canadian people would know 
when they might expect a comprehensive 
plan. 


As the first stage of such a program, the 
Congresses proposed general practitioner 
service, hospital care and visiting nursing 
service. Subsequently, the plan would be 
extended to provide consultant, specialist 
and surgical services, nursing and dental 
care, pharmaceutical and laboratory services. 





CMA Brief to Gordon Commission 


Canada’s economic growth should continue with only minor intervention 
by government, Association declares. Subjects dealt with include auto- 
mation, immigration, seasonal unemployment, and collective bargaining 


Canada’s economic growth thus far has 
taken place with only minor intervention 
by government; it is a spontaneous and not 
a planned development, the fruit of indi- 
vidual incentive and enterprise. This point 
was emphasized in the brief presented 
February 27 by the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association to the Gordon Commis- 


sion. This is the atmosphere, the brief 
contended, in which expansion should 
continue. 


The increasing importance of manufac- 
turing in the economic life of the country 
was pointed out. As early as 1929, manu- 
facturing had accounted for 50-6 per cent 
of the country’s net value of production, 
compared with 27-1 per cent for all 
primary industries combined; while the 
corresponding figures for 1953 were 55 per 
cent and 28-1 per cent respectively. 
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The percentage of the labour force 
engaged in manufacturing had increased 
from 15-9 in 1901 to 25:1 in 1955, the brief 
added. 


Immigration 


Canada needs a larger population, the 
Association believes. The sparseness of 
population makes the per capita services 
unduly high; an additional ten or even 
five million people would bring a welcome 
lightening in the national overhead per 
capita. The brief accordingly urged that 
since the natural increase was not sufficient 
to meet the expansion of which the country 
was capable, steps should be taken to ensure 
a sufficient flow of immigrants. 


Immigrants required by manufacturing 
industry would include a high percentage 


of skilled workers and, the Association 
- suggested, “a reasonable proportion” should 
be “of British or Northern and Western 
European stock”. 


Automation 


The brief expressed the view that 
although automation may at first cause 
some displacement of labour, experience 
shows that in the long run it will have 
the effect of greatly increasing employment. 

“Tt may well be that the problem of the 
future will not be a shortage of jobs but 
a shortage of labour.” The situation 25 
years ago was recalled, “when mass produc- 
tion was regarded in some quarters with 
foreboding as certain to cause unemploy- 
ment. The event proved that ...employ- 
ment opportunities...were substantially 
increased.” 

Automation, it was pointed out, would in 
particular add to the already growing 
demand for technically-trained persons. 
This meant that there would be an in- 
creasing need for a “well-developed and 
integrated program of university, technical 
and apprenticeship training”. 


Seasonal Unemployment 


On the question of seasonal unemploy- 
ment the Association had this to say, in 
part: “Everything possible should be done 
to eliminate what seasonal unemployment 
there is in manufacturing. Substantial 
progress has been made in this field, 
notably in the automobile, meat-packing, 
and food-processing industries. In addition 
to urging its own members to do every- 
thing possible to provide as much winter 
work as possible, the Association has taken 
counsel with the Canadian Construction 
Association with a view to collaborating 
with that body in urging that everything 
possible should be done to carry out new 
construction work and maintenance work in 
winter-time.” 

The brief also mentioned with approval 
the efforts which government bodies had 
made to time their purchases and the 
execution of their building projects so as to 
provide as much winter employment as 
possible. 


Unemployment Insurance 


“The 15 years’ experience we have had 
of the working of the (unemployment 
Insurance) system has demonstrated the 
soundness of its two leading principles,” 
the brief said, “namely, that it should be 
contributory and that the benefits should 
not be so high as to impair the incentive 
to find work or return to it.” The CMA 


said that the new scale of benefits, being 
roughly 50 per cent of earnings, appears to 
be sound. But if the present scale were 
increased by supplementary unemployment 
insurance benefit it would be necessary to 
consider how much could be allowed with- 
out affecting the mobility of labour, the 
CMA warned. 


Productivity and Wages 


“As is well known, there is a definite 
and inescapable relationship between wages, 
prices and productivity,” the brief observed. 
“This was recognized by the President of 
the Canadian Congress of Labour when he 
said, at a recent annual meeting of that 
organization, that there was no sense in 
demanding higher wages without a corre- 
sponding increase in productivity. 

“Greater productivity,” the brief added, 
“is the prerequisite not only to higher wages 
and profits, and lower prices; it is also the 
prerequisite to the security of jobs... .” 

The CMA referred to “the increasing 
tendency for trade unions to demand that 
wage rates paid in Canada should be raised 
to a parity with wage rates paid in the 
United States, meaning those States which 
pay the highest wages. This demand 
ignores the hard economic fact of the 
relationship between wages and _ produc- 
tivity. Higher wages can be paid in the 
United States than in Canada because the 
productivity is substantially higher.... 
Thus the average gross national product 
per capita for the years 1950 to 1954 was 
in Canada, $1,540; and in the United States, 
$2,140, a differential of 39 per cent in favour 
of the United States.” 


Collective Bargaining 


The brief said that “collective bargaining 
has been accepted as an integral part of 
our industrial system”. But, it continued, 
“in appraising the effect of union policies 
and actions on our economic development 
it is important to bear in mind that unions 
are not merely the aggregate of their 
individual members. Unions have become 
institutions with great power and influence. 
As with all institutional bodies they have 
interests and aspirations which do not 
necessarily parallel the interests and aspira- 
tions of their constituents—their members. 
Unions, by the very nature of their power, 
have a great capacity for good or ill.” 

The Association went on to say that 
“despite some evidence of greater maturity 
on the part of some unions, certain union 
policies and actions, if persisted in, will 
impede Canada’s economic development”. 

It criticized the over-readiness to resort 
to strikes, the “flagrant” flouting of the law 
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against mass picketing and the use of force 
and intimidation in strikes. It also com- 
plained that “in too many instances law 
enforcement agencies have been remiss in 
not enforcing our labour law, particularly 
the law with respect to illegal picketing”. 


Education 


The Association said it has, “for over 
half a century, had a lively interest in 
technical and vocational training and 
classical and scientific education at both the 
secondary and university levels.... The 
Association is concerned with education 
now more than ever, particularly in the 
light of the more advanced and _ highly 
technical production methods in manufac- 
turing.... The Association fears that, unless 
training keeps pace with technological 
development, the future of Canada as a 
ereat industrial nation, which now seems 
assured, may well be jeopardized.” 

Continuing, the brief emphasized the 
need for an elastic system of technical 
training to keep pace with changing 
methods. “However, no departure can be 
made from the basic principles of educa- 
tion which give men balance, understand- 
ing, perspective and an ability both to 
reason and communicate,” it said. 


Taxation 


The Association protested the present top 
corporation tax rate of 45 per cent plus 2 
per cent old age security tax on all profits 
of a corporation in excess of $20,000 as 
“unduly high for the good of the economy 


generally”. This rate “leaves a corporation 
with only 53 per cent of its profits, at least 
half of which is usually required for keeping 
machinery, plant, and equipment up-to- 
date, and for further development,” the 
CMA pointed out. 

“As regards the individual income tax 
rate,” the brief said, “the Association takes 
the view that, the rate structure being so 
highly progressive, the increase in the rates 
during the last 15 years has worked a real 
hardship on many taxpayers, particularly 
those in the middle income tax brackets, 
whose tax has increased from four- to six- 
fold. This has tended to _ discourage 
initiative. In these brackets come top 
salesmen, executives, managers, top tech- 
nicians, engineers, research workers and 
other employees in offices of companies 
whose productive efforts should be encour- 
aged instead of being discouraged. A 
further point is that ...care should be taken 
that taxation should not act as a deterrent 
to taxpayers performing work in industry, 
as for example the $250 limit set to the 
earnings permitted to married women before 
their husbands’ tax exemption is reduced.” 


Other Subjects 


Other subjects dealt with in the lengthy 
brief included excise taxes, sales tax, cost 
of government, profits, transportation, 
power, the home market, international 
trade, defence expenditures, non-resident 
control of Canadian industry, industrial 
development and research, industrial rela- 
tions, combines legislation, and tariff policy. 


CCCL President Appears before Gordon Commission 


The impact of automation was the 
subject given the most attention by 
Gérard Picard, General President of the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour, when he appeared before the 
Gordon Commission. 


Mr. Picard stated that the CCCL is not 
opposed to automation, but he expressed 
some apprehension that, once it has become 
an established fact, governments will not 
take the necessary steps to solve: the 
problems it will create, particularly those 
pertaining to education, housing and social 
security. 

The CCCL 
brief. 

Stating that at this very moment some 
workers are already being refused appren- 
ticeship in certain trades due to their lack 
of education, Mr. Picard expressed the 
opinion that this problem will increase with 
the advent of automation. 


did not submit a written 
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He also predicted that automation will 
bring about the 30-hour week, especially in 
big industry. “Workers will thus have 
more free time to devote to their intel- 
lectual development,” he said. 

The President of the CCCL also stated 
that there should be closer co-operation 
between federal and provincial govern- 
ments on housing. He suggested that the 
central administration should pay part of 
the interest rate on housing loans. 

Mr. Picard also urged the adoption of 
additional social security measures because, 
with the advent of automation, a large 
number of workers will be replaced by 
machinery. 

He iterated that the CCCL favours free 
trade, but that it advocates quantity 
control rather than tariff control for the 
protection of certain Canadian industries. 
He also suggested that a larger part of 
our raw materials should be processed in 
this country instead of being exported. 


Meeting of Advisory Committee 


on Professional Manpower 


Representatives of professional associations and government agencies 
and departments meet under Department of Labour auspices to exchange 
ideas and opinions on subject of professional and scientific manpower 


To serve as a forum for the exchange 
of ideas and opinions on the subject of 
professional and _ scientific manpower in 
Canada, and to act as a consultative body 
to assist it in its work in this field, the 
Department of Labour in February con- 
vened an Advisory Committee on Profes- 
sional Manpower. 


Representatives on the Committee came 
from a number of professional associations 
and from government departments and 
agencies interested in professional man- 
power. 

Major concern of the Committee was to 
increase the availability of information on 
professional manpower and to suggest ways 
to ensure its efficient use, the adequacy of 
training and sources of future supplies. 


Since the Second World War, the 


Department has developed sources of 
information on engineers, scientists and 
related professional groups. The Com- 


mittee was asked to comment on the 
effectiveness of the Department’s program 
in meeting the growing need for authorita- 
tive information on professional manpower. 

Committee members agreed that more 
information was needed on Canadian 
university graduates who go to the United 
States for post-graduate study and then 
lose touch with employment opportunities 
in Canada. 


There was general agreement that the 
shortages of professional personnel that 
had existed in recent years would in all 
probability be a feature of the Canadian 
employment picture for some years to 
come. The problem was partly caused by 
the scarcity of technicians who could relieve 
professional workers of tasks vital to their 
work but not necessarily best performed by 
them. It was also pointed out that many 
engineers in highly technical industries 
have to be used as administrators and sales 
personnel because of the technical knowl- 
edge required. 


In a brief address of welcome to those 
attending the meeting, Arthur H. Brown, 
Deputy Minister of Labour, said _ he 
believed the Committee offered the oppor- 
tunity for free exchange of information and 


opinions on professional manpower prob- 
lems. He appealed for continued close co- 
operation between the professional associa- 
tions and the Department of Labour in the 
Department’s activities in the professional 
manpower field. 

The increasing importance of scientifically- 
trained persons in Canada’s developing 
economy and the need to maintain, for 
economic and defence purposes, an 
adequate supply of such persons were 
stressed by Mr. Brown. 

Discussions on various topics were opened 
by members of the Department’s 
Economics and Research Branch: “The 
Role of the Advisory Committee on 
Professional Manpower” by Dr. Paul H. 
Casselman; “Sources of Information on 
Professional Personnel in Canada” by Dr. 
W. R. Dymond; “Provision for Current 
Information on Professional Personnel” by 
P. B. Wolfe; and “The Outlook for Profes- 
sional Manpower” by J. P. Francis. 

Chairman of the meeting was Walter E. 
Duffett, Director of the Economics and 
Research Branch. 


Dr. Paul H. Casselman 


The Advisory Committee on Profes- 
sional Manpower can be the means of 
achieving effective co-ordination of studies 
that may help in dealing with shortages 
of professional and technical personnel, Dr. 
Casselman told the meeting. 

He described two of the contributions 
the Department was now making: publica- 
tion of the “Technical Personnel Quarterly 
Bulletin” and the biennial survey of indus- 
trial requirements of professional personnel. 
He told the members that suggestions for 
improving and broadening the type of 
analysis being made by the Department 
would be welcomed at any time. 

Dr. Casselman illustrated this point by 
indicating three areas which he believed 
These 


required more intensive study. 
were: the training of professional and 
technical personnel, the more effective 


utilization of professional personnel, and 
the substitution of qualified technicians for 
professional men. 
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Greater assistance from the professional 
associations and major employers of profes- 
sional personnel would add considerably to 
a greater coverage by the Department’s 
technical personnel register, he declared. 


Dr. W.R. Dymond 


To introduce his remarks, Dr. Dymond 
gave a brief history of the technical 
personnel register, noting its formation in 
1941 as a means of keeping track of 
engineering and scientific personnel to assist 
Canada’s war effort. He also noted its 
use in the early postwar years in assisting 
in the rehabilitation of technical personnel 
and the steps that had been taken to bring 
it up to date at the time of the Korean 
War. 

A new function had now been added, 
he told the Committee—to serve as a 
source of material for research into tech- 
nical and professional manpower resources. 


There are no reliable figures, Dr. Dymond 
said, of the total of professional and tech- 
nical personnel in the country. We do 
know, however, from university graduating 
lists and from records of the intended 
occupations of immigrants, how many are 
added to the pool each year; we also know 
the loss through emigration to the United 
States. 


It was believed, however, that, for the 
professions covered, the register provided 
fairly representative coverage, he said. 


P.B. Wolfe 


The Department’s arrangements for a 
continuing review of its information on 
technical personnel were explained by Mr. 
Wolfe. Surveying one-third of the register 
each year keeps a representative part of 
it current, so that it can be used as a 
current statistical sample. This also ensures 
that none of the information about an 
individual registrant is more than three 
years old, so that it serves as a valuable 
source of information on technically-trained 
persons in the event of an emergency. A 
continuing re-survey also makes possible 
the more efficient assessment of changing 
trends. 


JoPe rrancis 


A continuing danger of quite serious 
shortages of the professional workers, 
particularly of engineers and scientists, was 
suggested by an analysis by Mr. Francis of 
the possible future trends in the supply of 
and demand for _ professionally-trained 
persons. Extracts from his address appear 
on page 393. 
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Dean J. F. Leddy 


The critical problems facing Canadian 
universities were described to the Com- 
mittee by Dr. J. F. Leddy, Dean of Arts 
and Science, University of Saskatchewan, 
and Secretary-Treasurer of the National 
Conference of Canadian Universities. 

An inevitable crisis is approaching, he 
said, because of the relative lack of 
university facilities to handle the large 
increase in enrolments that will occur in 
the next 10 to 20 years. This, he asserted, 
was a problem affecting all groups in the 
community and must be faced as such. 

Another serious problem was the acute 
shortage of well qualified teaching staff. 
The problem was urgent now, Dr. Leddy 
said, but would become critical with the 
anticipated increased enrolment. 

Turning to the increasing demand for 
graduate engineers and the continuing 
shortages, he raised questions about the 
efficiency of their utilization in industry. 
He pointed out that approximately 50 per 
cent of the students entering first year 
engineering in most Canadian universities 
failed to graduate. ‘This represented a 
serious waste of university facilities. He 
then suggested that in many cases the 
demand for engineers was, in a sense, 
inflated because highly skilled technicians 
could do work that engineers are now being 
called on to do. Dr. Leddy also com- 
mented on the transfer in industrial estab- 
lishments of scientifically-trained persons 
from engineering to administrative tasks. 


J.H. Legere 


In dealing with the validity of the 
demand for engineers, J. H. Legere of the 
Dominion Council of Professional Engi- 
neers said that in some of the professional 
societies there was reason to believe that 
the shortage was not as acute as was 
popularly thought. He explained that 
because the distinction between an engi- 
neer and a technician was obscure, many 
employers seeking engineers were actually 
looking for highly skilled technicians. The 
apparent shortage of engineers resulted in 
part from the shortage of technicians, he 
believed. 


Dr. Garnet Page 


On the movement of scientifically-trained 
personnel to administrative jobs, Dr. Garnet 
Page, General Manager and Secretary of 
the Chemical Institute of Canada, suggested 
that in the engineering and chemical 
industry, there was a developing trend to 
promote technical personnel to positions of 
senior executive responsibility. 


Discussion and Recommendations 


Many members of the Committee felt 
that the loss of professional persons through 
emigration to the United States occurred 
mainly because Canadians who go there for 
post-graduate study often accept employ- 
ment there after graduation. The Com- 
mittee therefore recommended that a list 
of post-graduate students in the United 
States be maintained by the Economics 
and Research Branch. 

During the discussion on this point, Dr. 
L. Austin Wright, General Secretary of the 
Engineering Institute of Canada, said he 
believed most Canadians studying abroad 
would prefer to return to Canada but that 
their lack of adequate information about 
employment opportunities in Canada made 
them vulnerable to offers from United 
States employers. He emphasized the need 
for a means of maintaining regular contact 
with such students and of letting them 
know of the Canadian jobs available and 
that Canada wants and needs them. 

When discussing how to ensure that the 
names of qualified immigrants were added 
to the technical perosnnel register, some 
representatives of the professional associa- 
tion offered to keep a supply of the 
necessary questionnaires in the association 
offices and to ask immigrants to complete 
them when they applied for membership. 

Belief that the classification system used 
in connection with the questionnaire 
needed revision was expressed by several 
representatives. Because a revision might 
delay the proposed re-survey, representa- 
tives were asked to begin immediately to 
suggest amendments to the classification 
system for their profession. 


Representatives 


Representatives who attended the meet- 
ing were: J. H. Legere and J. M. Muir, 
The Dominion Council of Professional 
Engineers; Dr. L. Austin Wright, The 
Engineering Institute of Canada; W. R. 
McClelland and E. G. Tapp, Canadian 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgy; 
Dr. Garnet Page, Chemical Institute of 
Canada; C. J. G. Carroll, Royal Archi- 
tectural Institute of Canada; Lorne W. J. 
Hurd, Agricultural Institute of Canada; 
J. D. Coats, Canadian Institute of Forestry ; 
Dr. D. C. Rose, Canadian Association of 
Physicists; Dean J. Leddy, The National 
Conference of Canadian Universities; Dr. 
I. T. Rosser, Director, Division of Admin- 
istration, National Research Council; Dr. 
J. B. Marshall, Chief, Awards Branch, 
National Research Council; F. L. McKim, 
Chief, Personnel Branch, National Research 
Council; Dr. H. W. Jamieson, Director of 
Personnel, Defence Research Board; Dr. 
EK. I. Sheffield, Director, Educational Divi- 
sion, Dominion Bureau of Statistics; G. H. 
Josie and Miss B. J. Stewart, Research 
Division, Department of National Health 
and Welfare; G. D. Mallory, Technical 
Adviser, Department of Trade and Com- 
merce; Col. G. M. Morrison, Supervisor, 
Executive and Professional Division, 
National Employment Service; Dr. G. V. 
Haythorne, Assistant Deputy Munister, 
Department of Labour; Brig. J. E. Lyon, 
Secretary, Committee on Seasonal Unem- 
ployment, Department of Labour; and 
A. M. Sargent, K. N. Williams and Mrs. 
E. M. Glavin, Department of Labour. 


The Outlook for Professional Manpower 


Extracts from an address by J.P. Francis, Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour, to the Advisory Committee on Professional Manpower 


Most of the concern about professional 
manpower seems to revolve around the 
question of whether or not there will be 
a sufficient number in future to meet not 
only the needs of industry and the universi- 
ties, but also those of government and the 
armed services.... 


Recent Trends 


There can be little doubt that shortages 
of several kinds of professional people have 
been in existence in Canada for some 
time.... Most engineers and _ scientists 
have been almost continuously in short 
supply for many years. The demand for 


many other kinds of professional people, 
such as commerce graduates, social scien- 
tists, architects, veterinarians—although not 
so Insistent—has also been generally greater 
than available supplies. 

The National Employment Service sta- 
tistics on job openings and applicants 
registered illustrate clearly the difference in 
the labour market situation for engineers 
as compared with almost every other type 
of worker. For the period from 1947 to 
date we have found that they indicate a 
shortage situation for engineers that is not 
matched either in its extent or its con- 
tinuity by any other occupational group.... 
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Another piece of evidence comes from 
the regular reports the Department of 
Labour receives from field representatives 
who are regularly interviewing industry 
executives. Again, the picture is one of 
almost continuous shortages of engineers 
and scientists and also of shortages on 
many occasions of other kinds of profes- 
sional people. 


... The intensity and scope of these 
shortages does change as the general 
economic situation fluctuates. It is notice- 
able, for example, that when general 


employment expansion slows down, the 
evidence of shortages among professional 
people, other than engineers and scientists, 
becomes quite scanty. Even in the 
engineering field, there are certain special- 
izations where demand seems to slacken 
considerably when economic conditions 
soften. On the whole, however, the past 
decade has been one of high employment, 
so that these tendencies have not been 
very prevalent. 

The Department of Labour, in co- 
operation with the National Employment 
Service, has surveyed the major employers 
of engineers and scientists at two-year 
intervals to obtain estimates of their 
requirements for such people over the 
succeeding three years.... In the last 
survey, carried out in 1954, 39 per cent of 
the 774 firms contacted reported that they 
were having difficulty in recruiting profes- 
sional personnel during 1952 and 1953. 
Only 24 per cent of the same firms, how- 
ever, anticipated recruiting difficulties 
during the next three years.... 

Each year, the National Employment 
Service contacts most of the large 
employers of university graduates to find 
out their needs. A review of the results 
of these campaigns shows that the job 
openings available exceeded the number of 
graduates in each of the last four years 
for aeronautical, electrical, mechanical, 
metallurgical, mining and chemical engi- 
neers, and physicists.... 


Future Requirements 


One obvious reason for the increasing 
demand for professional personnel has been 
the marked expansion of the Canadian 
economy during the past decade. Perhaps 
it is not too well realized, however, that 
the expansion of employment has been 
greatest in some of the very industries 
employing large numbers of engineers and 
scientists. ... 

The industries showing the greatest 
relative gains have been aircraft, auto- 
mobiles, non-ferrous metals, electrical 
apparatus, petroleum products, industrial 
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chemicals, fabricated iron and steel, con- 
struction, and public utilities.... With only 
a few exceptions, the industries that have 
led the way in our employment expansion 
are the very ones that employ relatively 
large numbers of professional people. The 
demand for engineers, scientists and others, 
therefore, has not only been stimulated by 
the rapid expansion of our economy but 
also by the direction of this expansion.... 


It is virtually impossible to tell whether 
this expansion will continue at the same 
rate and in the same directions as during 
the past decade. Perhaps it can be said, 
however, that if our labour force keeps 
growing at the same rate as during the 
past ten years, then employment, too, will 
have to increase if we are to avoid depres- 
sions. 


We know that the labour force will 
continue to grow at an increasing pace for 
the next ten to fifteen years at least, 
because the people who will enter it have 
already been born. Barring a depression 
of increasing severity, therefore, employ- 
ment, too, will expand.... 

... The increasing emphasis on research 
and development has been a result of 
technological discoveries that have occurred 
since 1939.... Some of these discoveries 
have already made their impact on indus- 
try. They are all based on the knowledge 
and skills held by engineers, scientists and 
other professional workers. It seems in- 
conceivable that the need for such workers 
has come even close to its peak in view 
of the known practical potentialities of the 
discoveries still in the process of being 
transferred from the theoretical to the 
applied stage.... 


(Another) important factor is the need 
for professional people to teach at universi- 
ties and colleges.... We are very near the 
point where requirements for teachers in 
almost every professional field will be 
increasing rapidly as enrolments expand ... 

(In the armed services) the impact of 
recent technological discoveries has been an 
outstanding feature.... If the pace of these 
developments were to slacken, it would 
likely be at the peril of our national 
security. On any realistic view, therefore, 
the requirements for professional people in 
this area will be virtually insatiable for 
many years to come. 


Future Supplies 


The rate of population increase among 
those 15 to 25 years of age will probably 
be greater than for any other group. From 
estimates, 1t seems clear that the number 
of people in this group is likely to double 


during the next 20 years.... It seems 
almost inevitable that more and more 
Canadians will want to obtain a university 
degree in the future. 


Immigration of professional people has 
been running about 8,000 to 9,000 annually 
during recent years.... Offsetting this gain, 
of course, is the loss through emigration. 
Emigration of professional people to the 
United States has been running at about 
3,000 to 4,000 annually. 


If we look at the average experience of 
the last three years, we find that the 
emigration of professional workers to the 
United States. has amounted to about 45 
per cent of the total number of profes- 
sional people entering Canada. In other 
words, for every two professional workers 
we obtain as immigrants, we lose one as 
an emigrant to the United States. 


An analysis of these immigration and 
emigration data shows that our net gain 
is lowest in the case of civil, chemical and 
metallurgical engineers. It is even lower 
for such supporting occupations as labora- 
tory technicians and graduate nurses. For 
all those classified as engineers, emigration 
to the United States has averaged about 
32 per cent of immigration during the past 
three years, a figure somewhat lower than 
the average for professional workers as a 
whole. 


Whether or not we will continue to 
benefit by the net migration of profes- 
sional people to Canada is quite unknown; 
but I would think that as long as the 
difference in the attractiveness of employ- 
ment between Canada and the United 
States becomes no greater than it is, we 
should continue to gain. The future in 
this field, though, will also depend upon 
the availability of professional people in 
other countries who will consider emigrating 
to Canada. 


The problem of our loss of professional 
people to the United States is a complex 
one. It is tied up with the availability 
of high-calibre post-graduate training facili- 
ties there, the similarity of the two 
economies and cultures, the salary differ- 
ential in their favour, and the greater 
apparent willingness of employers in the 
United States to make special efforts to 
recruit engineers and scientists and to offer 
them attractive working conditions. 


... The number of (professional workers) 
becoming available over the next ten to 
twenty years will increase, and the amount 
of this increase will probably be limited 
only by the extent to which universities 
deem it wise to, or can, expand their 
facilities. 


in institutions of the 


The picture, of course, will vary from 
one professional field to another. Students 
entering universities in the near future 
might show some decline of interest in 
science and engineering courses if there 
were any decrease in the quantity and 
quality of instruction in physics, chemistry 
and mathematics at the high schools due 
to a lack of teachers in these subjects. 
Also, in the science and engineering field, 
there might in future be some shift in 
emphasis, with more people being trained 
Ryerson type 
(Toronto) so as to give fully qualified 
professionals more technical assistance. 

The over-all picture is fairly clear: a 
steady increase in the number of new 
entrants to almost all professional fields 
during the next decade. 


The Main Problems 


The information available on the demand 
for and the supply of professional workers 
is limited. This is perhaps the first 
problem to be solved. 

There seems little doubt that (shortages 
of professional personnel) will continue—if 
not perhaps become even more severe— 
during the next five years.... After that, 
supplies of fully trained people in most 
fields will doubtless be rising markedly. 
However, there will be a continuing danger 
of shortages. 

The probability of increasing demand for 
professional people, and the growing num- 
bers of young people seeking such training, 
... raises the problem of the most efficient 
utilization of professional people. To 
utilize a professional person in a profes- 
sional capacity requires that supporting 
technicians be available to relieve him of 
a number of functions key to his work but 
not necessarily best performed by him. In 
many cases, these are tasks best done by 
skilled tradesmen.... 

The problem of the technician has often 
been raised but rarely fully considered. 
Perhaps the role of the technician should 
be formalized to a much greater extent 
than it has been. 

The second major problem concerns 
training facilities both on a university and 
a technical level. There will have to be 
an increase in these facilities.... 

The third question concerns the problem 
of maintaining university educational 
standards. The expansion of university 
facilities could take place with less diffi- 
culty and cost if there were a dilution in 
the quality of instruction, i.e., larger classes, 
more classes per professor, hiring of less 
qualified instructors. This would be unde- 
sirable. One way of helping to avoid it, 
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in addition to an expansion of facilities, 
might be to exercise greater selectivity in 
admitting students to university.... 

The fourth major question concerns 
salary differentials. Part of the reason we 
lose professional people to the United 
States each year is the differential in 
salaries. We need more information on the 
nature of this salary differential and on the 
reasons for it. 

To sum up, this analysis has suggested 
a continuing danger of serious shortages of 


professional workers, particularly of engi- 
neers and scientists. This danger raises a 
number of important questions concerning 
the utilization of professional people, the 
adequacy of training facilities, the wisdom 
of trying to expand these facilities without 
at the same time doing something to 
restrict university entrance to students with 
high potentialities, and the causes and con- 
sequences of the salary differential between 
the United States and Canada. 





Conference on Labour Arbitration 


Some 400 representatives of labour, management and government attend 
one-day meeting arranged by the McGill Industrial Relations Centre 


A one-day conference on labour arbitra- 
tion, arranged by the McGill Industrial 
Relations Centre, was held in Montreal 
March 13. Some 400 representatives of 
labour, management and government heard 
two talks, participated in a panel discus- 
sion, witnessed a model arbitration case 
and listened to an address by Montreal 
Mayor Jean Drapeau. 

This venture of the McGill Industrial 
Relations Centre, under the chairmanship 
of its Director, Prof. H. D. Woods, was 
arranged in collaboration with the American 
Arbitration Association, the Quebec Federa-~ 
tion of Labour (TLC), the Quebec 
Federation of Industrial Unions (CCL), the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour and the Montreal Board of Trade. 

The first speaker, J. Noble Braden, 
Executive Vice-president of the AAA, 
commented briefly on the nature and 
function of labour arbitration. Describing 
arbitration as the oldest process known to 
man for the settlement of disputes, he 
pointed out that it does not involve horse- 
trading or compromise but is a quasi- 
judicial process whereby a third man is 
brought in to listen to the arguments and 
give a decision based upon the evidence 
submitted. 

“Tf we continue to build up arbitration 
as means of settling disputes,” he said, 
“we will help keep alive our democratic 
principles.” 
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Mr. Braden was chairman of a panel 
comprising R. Mathieu of the United 
Packinghouse Workers of America, J. R. 
Ouellet of the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour, L. Hemsworth of 
Canadian Industries Limited and P. M. 
Draper of Canada Iron Foundries Limited 
that discussed a variety of questions sub- 
mitted from the floor. 


Among the questions discussed were: 
What are the basic requirements for 
Arbitration? Should all problems affecting 
labour be submitted to arbitration? Does 
arbitration mean mediation? Which party 
prefers to go to arbitration? and Where 
ean I find impartial arbitrators? 

At the afternoon session, Joseph S. 
Murphy, Public Relations Vice-president 
for the AAA, spoke briefly on the prepara- 
tion of a case for arbitration. He gave 
a suggested course of preparation, step by 
step, as well as a list of illustrations as to 
how parties can injure their case by faulty 
preparation. 

The practice arbitration dealt with a 
discharge for illegal strike and showed the 
manner in which the ideal arbitration 
should be conducted. 


The sole arbitrator was Jacob Finkleman, 
Chairman of the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board. The company spokesman was R. 
Caron and the union spokesman M. 
Lapointe. 

While Mr. Finkleman found in favour 
of the company, his decision was reversed 
by his audience by a two-to-one vote. 





Extracts from Address by Mayor of Montreal 


At the meeting of McGill University’s 
Industrial Relations Centre on _ the 
subject of arbitration in labour- 
management relations (see above), His 
Lordship Mayor Jean Drapeau of 
Montreal stated that “in the world into 
which we are entering, the atmosphere 
of human relations will become a prime 
factor of progress in all sections, since 
the different groups will be called upon 
to co-operate more and more closely at 
all stages of social life”. 

Mr. Drapeau noted three main types 
of relationships between management 
and the union in industry: 

The armed truce—where each of the 
parties, fortified with its stock of argu- 
ments, watches the other like an 
adversary in a contest, with the shadow 
of the strike or lockout lurking in the 
background. 

Active accord—which finds expression 
in mutual recognition of the fact that 
it is in the common interest to avoid 
conflict and to establish conditions 
which, being satisfactory to the worker, 
are conducive to the smooth running of 
the concern. 


Close co-operation—which leads to a 
real community of labour. 


According to Mayor Drapeau, this 
third stage presupposes a radical trans- 
formation of the atmosphere in relations 
between management and _ organized 
labour. - 

The worker is no longer solely one of 


the factors in production, one of the 
he becomes 


elements in the prime cost; 


completely identified with the concern, 
which he is acquainted with and in which 
he takes just as much interest as does 
management itself. 

Management realizes that an active, 
well- organized union is a real training 
school for the workers, since it watches 
over their intellectual and moral as well 
as their material well-being, and that it 
is, after all, the concern which benefits 
by this constant improvement in the 
human level of its employees. 

In this perspective, mutual confidence 
becomes a certainty, leading management 
and union to a better understanding of 
their problems and of their position 
with regard to each other. Bargaining 
then becomes simply a phase in the co- 
operation which is manifest throughout 
the year, and is all the more likely to 
be successful since both sides are 
acquainted with all the questions involved 
and have nothing to hide from each 
other. 

Instead of the antagonism which 
appears at the first stage, instead of the 
accord realized in the second type, start- 
ing from purely utilitarian considera- 
tions, we find here a sort of relationship 
which returns to the worker his place 
in the concern. The union is henceforth 
an ally, the worker an associate. (Both 
parties have realized that the concern is 
their common business, from the social 
as well as from the economic point of 
view. 


Mayor Drapeau stressed the fact that 
this type of relationship will not prevail 


on our continent in the immediate 
future. He predicted, however, that it 
will come eventually. “Within the 


framework of the concern, human rela- 
tions will multiply constantly, and the 
scope of union activities will inevitably 
be extended.” 





Canadian Construction Association 
Submits Brief to Federal Cabinet 


Building industry has expanded sufficiently to meet heavier demands. 
Amendments to National Housing Act to assist those with modest income 
to finance the purchase of a home urged in Association’s submission 


“The annual increase in the volume of 
construction during the entire post-war 
period has constituted one of the most 
powerful stabilizing influences in our over- 
all economy,’ the Canadian Construction 
Association said in its brief to the federal 
Government on February 28. 

“Direct employment and over $12 billion 
of purchasing power are being given each 


year to over half a million Canadians 
engaged in the industry. The purchase of 
over $24 billion of a wide range of materials 
and equipment means employment to an 
even greater number of people in manu- 
facturing, transporting and merchandising 
operations. In addition, many of the 
projects will serve to facilitate further 
economic development,’ the Association 
went on to say. 
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The prospects for 1956 are for a new 
record in the volume of construction, but 


for “exceedingly keen competition” in the 
industry, the brief said. In general the 
industry’s capacity has expanded = suffi- 


ciently to meet the heavier demands, the 
Association claims, but shortages of some 
materials, especially steel, are making them- 
selves felt. 


Housing 


The Association commended the Govern- 
ment for the 1954 amendments to the 
National Housing Act and the Canada 
Bank Act, for eliminating the “end price 
rulings” last year and for the recent upward 
revision of appraisal rates. 

The Association was optimistic about a 
continued level of house-building activity; 
but, 1t went on to say, “at the present 
time, most of those with NHA mortgages 
have annual incomes of $5,000 or more. 
Relatively few earning less than $3,600 a 
year finance the purchase of a house under 
the NHA and yet the intent of the original 
national housing legislation was to assist 
those with modest incomes to own their 
own home. Similarly, although there are 
provisions in the National Housing Act 
for projects to improve the housing 
standards of the low income groups, rela- 
tively little use has been made of them.” 

The brief reiterated the following recom- 
mendations concerning the National Hous- 
ing Act:— 

Extension of the 90-per-cent loan pro- 
vision beyond the present $8,000 lending 
value limit. 

Creation of open-end mortgages for small 
homes designed to be enlarged later in 
accordance with future needs at the same 
mortgage rate. 

Extension of the provisions of NHA loans 
to cover the purchase of existing houses, 
thereby enabling trade-in transactions at 
reduced rates. 

Work on houses, the Association said, 
“should be adequately inspected to assure 
protection to the owner, the lending institu- 
tion, CMHC and, indeed, the reputable 
builders.” It added that “a proper inspec- 
tion service in conjunction with further 
amendments to our housing legislation 
would serve to increase the calibre as well 
as the number of our new housing units.” 


Winter Construction 


Appreciation of the efforts of the federal 
Government to promote winter employment 
by suitable timing of its own construction 
projects, and by encouraging winter con- 
struction on the part of other bodies or 
persons, was expressed by the CCA. 
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The Association has also been much 
encouraged by the support given by other 
national organizations to its efforts to in- 
crease the volume of winter-time construc- 
tion and employment. Eight national bodies 
representing business, designers and labour 
are participating with the CCA in a joint 
committee set up last year to publicize the 
feasibility and benefits of winter-time con- 
struction.* Provincial governments, the Fed- 
eration of Mayors and Municipalities, the 
chartered banks and other bodies have also 
shown very considerable co-operation. 

The subject has become one of widespread 
interest to the general public and it is 
believed that much has been accomplished 
in overcoming the belief erroneously held by 
many that construction work carried out in 
the winter months is either of inferior 
quality or excessive in cost or both. Further 
efforts by all concerned to continue this 
education and promotional campaign are 
recommended to consolidate and increase the 
gains already made in bringing about a 
further reduction in seasonal unemployment 
in the construction industry. 


Labour Relations 


Periodic meetings of management and 
labour could help greatly in improving 
industrial relations, the Association said, 
and it hoped that “the National Joint 
Conference Board of the Construction 
Industry, which met over a period of years 
under the auspices of the Department of 
Labour, may once again function. 


“Now that the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress has agreed to amalgamate with the 
Canadian Congress of Labour, it may be 
that it will also be agreeable to sit down 
with the Catholic Syndicates (CCCL) on 
the National Joint Conference Board, 
thereby giving representation on a national 
basis to construction trade unions,” the 
brief added. 


General agreement with the _ recent 
changes in the Unemployment Insurance 
Act was expressed in the brief. It drew 
attention to a resolution passed at the 
Association’s recent convention urging an 
amendment to federal labour legislation to 
require the use of secret ballots under 
government supervision in strike votes, a 
practice successfully followed for several 
years under four of the Provincial labour 
codes, the Association said. 


Technical Training 


The efforts of the federal Government 
to increase the number of skilled workers 
through its assistance in trades training 
programs were commended. The Asso- 
ciation recommended “a concerted, co- 
ordinated promotional campaign by all 





*The Department of Labour and the National 
Research Council are actively associated with this 
project. 


‘interested parties...to publicize to boys, 
their parents and others influencing their 
selection of a vocation the opportunities 
available through trades training; and to 
contractors, trade unions and manufacturers 
the necessity of larger and better training 
programs.” 


Immigration 


“Tt is strongly recommended,” the brief 
said, “that the facilities of the Department 
of Citizenship and Immigration be used to 
the utmost to encourage an orderly program 


of selective immigration on a larger scale 
than took place in 1955.” 


The Association contended that “the 
smallness of our producing and purchasing 
population is a fundamental factor retard- 
ing our country’s economic progress. The 
nature of many construction projects,” the 
brief continued, “is such that members of 
our industry are perhaps particularly con- 
scious of the fact that the effective develop- 
ment of our natural resources will depend 
in large measure on increasing the popula- 
tion at a faster rate than is possible through 
natural growth.” 





6" Meeting, Apprenticeship 


Training Advisory Committee 


Agrees, in joint session with provincial Directors of Apprenticeship, 
that apprenticeship training has increased in last few years but 
need still exists for more apprentices, especially in industrial trades 


A joint meeting of the Apprenticeship 
Training Advisory Committee and provin- 
cial Directors of Apprenticeship was held 
in Ottawa on February 21 and 22. It was 
the Committee’s sixth meeting. 

It was agreed that, while there had been 
an increase in apprenticeship in the last 
few years, there was still a need for more 
apprentices, especially in the industrial 
trades. The Committee also believed that 
a willingness by more employers to hire 
apprentices was one of the greatest needs 
in the apprentice training field. 

Many of those present also believed that 
a much wider public interest in the need 
for skilled tradesmen and the value of 
training was necessary before a sufficient 
number of skilled persons would be avail- 
able to meet the growing demand. 

In a report on apprentice training in 
the building industry, R. H. Foss, Chairman 
of the Canadian Construction Association’s 
Apprenticeship Committee, declared that 
efforts should be made to impress upon 
employers the necessity of giving help to 
apprentice training and to impress on 
apprenticeship committees the need for 
more and better trained mechanics. 


Another speaker, G. C. Bernard, Manager 
of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion’s Ontario Division, thought it was time 
for a new look at apprenticeship. The 
complete text of his address appears on 
page 405. 


In a resolution, the Committee expressed 
its appreciation of the work done in pre- 
paring trade analyses and urged the federal 
Government to make additional analyses. 

The conference was under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. George V. Haythorne, Assistant 
Deputy Minister of Labour, who was acting 
in the absence of Percy R. Bengough, 
President Emeritus of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada. 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Munister of 
Labour, opened the conference. 

The Committee’s work was of particular 
importance now, when the trend towards 
automation in industry was increasing, 
he said. 

Mr. Gregg urged those concerned with 
apprentice training to work towards increas- 
ing training opportunities and encouraging 
young people to attain the skills that are 
so important to Canada’s economic develop- 
ment. He suggested that industry might 
do much to assist Canadian youth by 
assuming responsibility for selecting, guid- 
ing and training suitable young persons in 
apprentice trades. 


Supervisor of Trade Training 


A plea that the young people who are 
being trained as apprentices should be 
given the advantage of good buildings 
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and facilities, well organized courses and 
challenging programs, was put forward by 
S. R. Ross, Supervisor of Trade Training, 
Canadian Vocational ‘Traning’ Branch, 
Department of Labour, in his report to the 
Committee. 

The average age of trainees is Increasing, 
he reported, and the standard of previous 
schooling is higher than it was. 

Since many expert tradesmen have no 
knowledge of how to teach apprentices, the 
Department, Mr. Ross said, had last year 
promoted a program of training for teachers, 
with 33 persons enrolled for the first 
course. This plan had been so successful 
that it would be continued. 

Mr. Ross emphasized the importance of 
training in school. “I personally look on 
much of the training on the job as 
extremely luke-warm. This can _ result 
from various circumstances and this work 
experience can bog down into a matter of 
time-serving or become a cheap-labour 
proposition. In-school training can be a 
tremendously valuable experience.” 

The greatest obstacle to increasing the 
number of apprentices is the difficulty of 
finding employers who were prepared to 
train young men while they were working, 
and for this reason pre-employment and 
pre-apprenticeship training is being more 
and more considered, Mr. Ross said. 

In spite of various handicaps, the 
apprenticeship program continues to expand, 
the report said. At June 30, 1954, there 
were 6,618 apprentices active in eight 
trades, and at December 31, 1955, the 
number had increased to 7,490. 

Efforts are being made, Mr. Ross said, 
to find ways and means of training 
employees of the federal Government and 
its agencies to fit them for skilled jobs. 
These efforts, he asserted, are bearing fruit. 

The percentage of apprentices who have 
dropped out before completing their train- 
ing was shown for various trades in a table 
attached to the report. The three trades 
in which the percentage was highest were: 
painters, 39-2 per cent; carpenters, 34:0 
per cent; and sheet metal workers, 30°8 
per-cent. 

The percentage of apprentices 
complete their training was highest for: 
bricklayers, 57-1 per cent; plasterers, 50-6 
per cent; and carpenters, 46-8 per cent. 
The actual numbers of apprentices in the 
first two trades, however, was small. 


Provincial Directors of Apprenticeship 
Edmund Allen, British Columbia 


Depending on his age and progress, a 
prospective apprentice receives credit on 
his period of apprenticeship at least equal 
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to the time he spends on a technical school 
course, and sometimes double this time, 
reported Edmund Allen, British Columbia 
Director of Apprenticeship, in connection 
with a proposal to reconsider the amount 
of credit allowed in an effort to reduce 
the number of drop-outs and _ increase 
recruiting. 

A study of the reports received from 
directors, Mr. Allen said, showed that the 
credit granted had little effect on drop-outs 
or on recruiting. 

Employer groups generally, he stated, 
complained that credit already allowed to 
ex-servicemen for vocational courses and 
for experience in the armed services was 
excessive. Some teachers in both regular 
and technical schools wanted two or three 
years’ credit to be given to technical 
graduates. Union groups, he said, thought 
that school training did not take the place 
of experience on the job, and that a boy 
should not have to assume the responsi- 
bilities of a journeyman too soon after 
leaving school. 

The Apprenticeship Advisory Committee, 
he reported, took the view that it was not 
intended that vocational school training 
should shorten the period of apprentice- 
ship, but rather that technical education 
should improve the quality of the trades- 
men trained by industry. ‘Teachers, the 
Committee said, were inclined to over- 
emphasize the credit a student might get, 
because it helped recruiting for their 
classes. 


G. H. Simmons, Ontario 


Information from various sources indi- 
cates that the present apprenticeship train- 
ing programs are soundly based but, in 
order to keep pace with modern trends 
and developments, efforts should be made 
to improve still further the quality of 
training being given both at school and on 
the job, said G. H. Simmons, Director of 
Apprenticeship for Ontario, in his report on 
“The Effectiveness of the Apprenticeship 
Programs”’. 

“There can be no doubt that the total 
product of the organized apprentice train- 
ing plans across Canada has been a most 
effective factor in the recent industrial 
expansion of this country. In spite of this, 
however,” he continued, “there is a general 
concensus that the present programs have 
not been fully effective in providing an 
adequate supply of skilled men. The slack 
has been taken up by heavy immigration 
and the use of new materials and methods.” 


Mr. Simmons said that the apathy of 
many employers in the trades concerned 
seemed to be the greatest handicap to 
the expansion of apprenticeship training. 
Although a number of employers have for 
years been successfully engaged in training 
apprentices, “there are those,” he said, “who 


have no interest in apprenticeship and 
seek skilled help through any available 
channels”. 


He made a recommendation, which was 
unanimously approved by the meeting, that 
“everything possible be done to assist 
employers to train apprentices on the job 
by means of job training svllabi and other 
training aids”’. 


J. Aiken, Manitoba 


“We might be well advised to concen- 
trate for some time on uniformity of 
curricula and essential standards,” J. Aiken, 
Manitoba Director of Apprenticeship, told 
the meeting. 

He gave this advice after reporting on 
the results of a survey of the nine prov- 
inces that actively carry on an apprentice 
training program to ascertain whether 
apprentices receive a certificate at the end 
of their term and, if so, whether the 
apprentice has to undergo a written exam- 
ination, a practical examination, or both. 

He reported that all provinces issue a 
certificate of qualification on satisfactory 
completion of the apprenticeship term. In 
some provinces, he pointed out, the 
certificate is called a certificate of appren- 
ticeship or a competency card. 

The replies to the question on the hold- 
ing of examinations showed great diversity, 
Mr. Aiken reported. 

To show that industry was beginning to 
give some thought to the problem of 
uniformity of trade standards throughout 
Canada, he quoted a resolution adopted at 
a meeting of representatives of automotive 
trade associations in eight provinces, which 
ealled for a study of the possibility of 
adopting a plan in all provinces whereby 
curricula of the schools for training appren- 
tices would be the same, the final trade 
test would be the same, and thus a 
certificate of qualification would be recog- 
nized in all provinces. 


B. W. Kelly, New Brunswick 


B. W. Kelly, New Brunswick Director of 
Apprenticeship; reported on the progress to 
date on the preparation of trade analyses. 

The national analysis for the carpentry 
trade has been completed, printed and 
made available to all provincial Directors 
of Apprenticeship, the analysis of the 
machinist trade is in its final stage and 
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will be sent to the printer soon, and 
national apprenticeship committees have 
been appointed to make analyses for the 
bricklaying, sheet-metal and plumbing 
trades. 

Mr. Kelly reported that in his province, 
the Trade Advisory Committee for carpen- 
try had approved the “hard core” of the 
national analysis for that trade, which had 
also gained the approval of the Provincial 
Apprenticeship Committee. The latter had 
given assurances that training in New 
Brunswick and the issuing of a journeyman 
certificate will be based on the “hard core”. 

“It is our intention in New Brunswick to 
revise present work schedules to conform 
to the national hard core of the analyses 
when these are established for the various 
trades,’ he announced. 

Mr. Kelly also explained the composi- 
tion and structure of a trade analysis and 
its purpose. “The hard core as approved 
by the National Committee, if accepted by 
the various provinces, will establish a 
uniformity of training throughout Canada 
and will be accepted as a_ standard of 
attainment for the granting of certificates 
of completion of apprenticeship and make 
it possible for one province to recognize a 
certificate issued by another province,” he 
pointed out. 

He suggested that a copy of the hard 
core of each analysis be sent to all voca- 
tional, composite, and regional high schools 
and to trade schools and technical insti- 
tutes as a guide to shop teachers and for 
use by instructors in related subjects, e.g., 
science, mathematics or drafting. 

He also proposed that analyses for all 
apprenticeable trades in all provinces be 
made as soon as possible. 


F. H. Ellis, Saskatchewan 


F. H. Ellis, Saskatchewan Director of 
Apprenticeship, in a report on “Traming on 
the Job,’ provided answers to several 
current questions concerning the effective- 
ness of on-the-job training. 

Should we make sure that the employer 


“has adequate means in his business for the 


training of the apprentice before indenture? 
To this question Mr. Ellis gave the answer 
that while a journeyman today is constantly 
meeting new equipment and new materials, 
if he has been taught to manipulate his 
tools and to interpret instructions given 
in manuals, he is quite capable of adapting 
to new and different jobs. 

On the question of whether an appren- 
tice should be indentured to some person 
or organization other than the employer, 
he pointed out that if this were done, 
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control would be lost over wage increases, 
the apprentice’s obligation to sespect his 
employer’s business, the emp!loyer’s obliga- 
tion to teach the apprentice the skills of the 
trade, the employer’s obligation to send the 
apprentice to school, and the employer’s 
obligation to keep the apprentice employed. 


It has been suggested that more emphasis 
be placed on training in the school and 
less on training on the job, because few 
journeymen are capable of or willing to 
instruct apprentices, journeymen who are 
willing may give an apprentice instruction 
in old-fashioned methods contrary to those 
taught in school, and because many 
employers may not be able to give the 
apprentice experience in a wide variety of 
work. On this Mr. Ellis warned that it 
would require careful study to ensure that 
these schools taught neither too much nor 
too little. If too much, the apprentice 
might forget what he had learned before 
he could put it into practice; if too little, 
he might feel that attending the school was 
not worth his while. 


W. J. May, Newfoundland 


Being a master craftsman is not the sole 
qualification required for teaching appren- 
tices and therefore there is need for teacher 
training programs, W. J. May, Newfound- 
land Director of Apprenticeship, told the 
Committee. 

He then suggested the addition of two 
subjects to those taught at last year’s 
course (L.G., July 1955, p. 748). He 
believed instruction in “organizing for 
training” and in “selling the _ training 
program to students” should be added to 
the subjects taught last year: principles of 
teaching, trade analyses and courses of 
study, practical English, educational psy- 
chology and human relations. 

The apprentice instructor holds the key 
to success or failure of our apprenticeship 
program and we must make sure that he 
is a well-trained man, he stated. “Not 
every tradesman entering the instructional 
field has the know-how to organize the 
available facilities to effectively train young 
people.” 

The instructor can help correct poor 
attendance at prescribed training classes, 
Mr. May also pointed out. He should be 
able to make the apprentices want to come 
back for more instruction. 

We have to depend on the instructor to 
reach our objective, he concluded, “and this 
cannot be done by a tradesman, no matter 
how competent, without training in the 
techniques of training and human relations”. 
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J. P. White, Alberta 


The general plan followed in the con- 
struction of apprenticeship courses in 
Alberta was outlined by J. P. White, the 
province’s Director of Apprenticeship. 


Deciding what to teach was the first step, 
he said, and in order to reach this decision 
the practice was to start with an analysis 
of the trade. This was done in consulta- 
tion with trade advisory committees and 
tradesmen instructors. 


Before beginning the outline of the 
course, the committee should write out the 
general objects of the course, he continued. 
In proceeding to outline the course it was 
necessary to decide what should be taught 
in school, the rest being left to be taught 
on the job. 


The time allowed for each course and 
each subject, Mr. White said, had to be 
carefully considered. There was time for 
only essentials. That was why tradesmen 
teachers were best, he remarked. 


Although the method of presentation was 
not really part of a course, the success of 
a course depended on effective presenta- 
tion, he continued. For that reason a 
teacher must know the tools of his trade. 
The tools that had been found most effec- 
tive in teaching apprentices, he said, were: 
the lesson plan, the assignment sheet, the 
information sheet, and the operation sheet. 

Mr. White said that teaching aids, such 
as charts, films, models, etc., were aids only, 
and were not effective unless properly 
fitted into the lessons they were designed 
to illustrate. Classroom testing, he added, 
was a teaching aid which showed a teacher 
whether he was presenting his subjects 
successfully or not. 


R. H. MacCuish, Nova Scotia 


Classes consisting of from eight to ten 
apprentices, when skills are taught and 
developed, and from 15 to 20 apprentices 
when only trade and related theory are 
taught were suggested by R. H. MacCuish, 
Nova Scotia Director of Apprenticeship, as 
the best size to maintain the quality and 
effectiveness of instruction. 

As for equipment required, he thought 
that in trade theory classes, only basic 
equipment for the demonstration of prin- 
ciples was needed, together with enough 
shop equipment to show the application of 
the principles. In full-time classes where 
skills are taught, however, he believed that 
sufficient modern shop equipment should be 
provided to allow full development of the 
tradesman. 


“The manner in which equipment is used 

is probably more important than the type 
of equipment,’ Mr. MacCuish pointed out, 
“but the development of the whole 
individual as a tradesman is important. 
Even in modern manufacturing industry 
we need more than machine operators; 
therefore the importance of basic equip- 
ment should not be overlooked. 

“The development of intelligent trades- 
men requires training from basic principles 
to their application in modern and up-to- 
date equipment,” he concluded. 


L. J. Sparrow 


“T believe more employers would be 
encouraged to train apprentices if the 
expense could be partly reduced,” said 
L. J. Sparrow, Supervisor of Apprentices 
for the Canadian General Electric Co., 
Peterborough, Ont. He suggested that the 
Committee consider “ways and means of 
suitably proportioning the cost of training 
Canada’s future skilled tradesmen over all 
of those persons who receive benefits from 
having a highly skilled work force in this 
country”. 

Mr. Sparrow then offered some ideas on 
how this could be done. 


More technical institutes could be estab- 
lished to provide the early part of appren- 
ticeship training. Grants could be con- 
sidered for companies or _ groups. of 
companies operating recognized apprentice 
training schools; and in the event of 
“bumping” the apprentices could continue 
their education and training in either the 
technical institute or company schools. Plans 
along these lines would tend to spread the 
cost of apprentice training more fairly and 
also provide a continuity of education for 
those young Canadians who have chosen 
industry as their future career. 


Earlier, Mr. Sparrow had examined a 
company’s sources of skilled tradesmen, 
which he said were skilled immigrants, 
skilled tradesmen trained by other com- 
panies, or Canadian youths or young 
immigrants trained by the company itself. 

On the employment of skilled immi- 
grants, he pointed out that this source was 
now falling short of Canada’s expanding 
needs, and was diminishing at a time when 
there was need for it to increase. “It is 
quite plain that Canada can no _ longer 
rely on immigration to the same extent as 
in past years,’ he pointed out. “At best, 
it will be only a supplementary source of 
supply in the future.” 

Many manufacturers obtain all their 
skilled workers by attracting them from 
other companies who have provided the 
training, he continued. “This is probably 
the easiest—and the cheapest—way to 
obtain skilled help if we consider it on the 
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individual company basis. Unfortunately, 
there is no long-range benefit in this 
method because it does not increase the 
total number of skilled people in Canada 
and, therefore, makes no provision for 
future growth. 


“Companies who obtain their skilled 
help through immigration or from other 
companies are not shouldering their proper 
share of the responsibility for training 
Canadian youth,” he added. 


The training of Canadian youths and 
young immigrants has much to recommend 
it, Mr. Sparrow said, because it provides 
further educational opportunities for Cana- 
dian boys and other young men who come 
to Canada, it increases the number of 
skilled workers in the country and provides 
replacements for shrinkage due to retire- 
ment, etc., and it provides a planned 
system of training that can be geared to 
match Canada’s industrial growth. 

All the methods suggested for training 
young men to become skilled craftsmen— 
through recognized apprenticeship in indus- 
try, through trade schools or technical insti- 
tutes, and through a combination of trade 
school, technical institute and industry—are 
costly, he pointed out. It costs an employer 
several thousand dollars to produce a 
journeyman and then there is the risk that 
the graduate apprentice may leave his 
employ to work for another company. An 
additional risk, he said, is that during a 
temporary shortage of work, apprentices 
may be “bumped off” their trade and not 
return to complete their training. 

“Tt seems to me that employers who are 
training apprentices to become skilled 
tradesmen are making a real contribution 
to the security and wealth of Canada at 
considerable cost to themselves,’ he 
declared. It was here that he suggested 
the study of ways and means to spread 
the cost. 


W. Elliott Wilson 


Apprenticeship training programs must 
be designed and operated to meet the 
needs and opportunities of Canada, said 
W. Elliott Wilson, QC, Manitoba Deputy 
Minister of Labour. An objective approach 
is needed; there must be a correlation of 
the potential of Canada’s youth with the 
needs and obligations of industry. 

“We have to find out what the country 
needs and survey the company’s youth 
resources,” he added. 

The matter of apprenticeship is looked 
at in different ways by different people, 
he pointed out. Fathers sometimes prefer 
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to see their sons in white-collar jobs to 
protect them from the hard knocks they 
themselves have taken. Educational author- 
ities often look on apprenticeship as a 
place for those not suited for higher 
education. Unions are inclined to strive 
to protect their craft and journeymen to 
compare the more favourable apprentice- 
ship conditions now with those when they 
were apprentices, with resultant envy and 
resentment. Industry asks the question: 
Can we afford it? 


How do we meet and overcome these 
attitudes to apprenticeship, Mr. Wilson 
asked. 

“The apprenticeship program 1s no 


longer an employer-union program but a 
Government-sponsored and imposed train- 
ing plan in designated trades,” he declared. 

Pointing out that the rates of appren- 
ticeship allowances were established when 
the cost of living was much lower, Mr. 
Wilson said they should be put on a more 
realistic level. 

(In answer to this statement, A. W. 
Crawford, Director of Training, Canadian 


Vocational Training, suggested that the 
provinces examine their apprenticeship 
rates and make a submission to the 


federal Government. The Committee then 
asked the Canadian Vocational Training 
Branch of the Department to review the 
allowance schedules and make a report on 
them to all provinces.) 

In conclusion, Mr. Wilson again empha- 
sized the need to change the _ public’s 
thinking that apprenticeship was low in the 
seale of education. 


Roy H. Foss 


There is a widespread complaint in 
Canada, said Roy H. Foss, that the 
apprenticeship training authorities are not 
getting the help they need from the general 
contractors and trade contractors in the 
training of apprentices. General contractors 
seem to feel that they are being forced to 
shoulder a burden which brings them no 
return. 

Mr. Foss is Chairman of the Canadian 
Construction Association’s Apprenticeship 
Committee. 

“This, I am sure you will agree,’ he 
continued, “is a very shortsighted and 
selfish attitude and the CCA is trying, and 
will try harder, to bring home the necessity 
of training apprentices to be used in the 
construction industry.” 

Workmen are coming into the industry 
who are not properly trained, and this is 
against good workmanship and is increas- 
ing the cost of construction, Mr. Foss went 
on to say. 
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In all provinces in Canada where appren- 
ticeship training is being undertaken, the 
local Builders’ Exchanges have appointed 
apprenticeship committees to help in every 
way possible those who are operating the 
apprenticeship centres, by lending a hand 
in the training, and in some cases by 
donating funds. But one of the greatest 
needs at present is that employers should 
show a willingness to take on the boys 
who are being trained, put them with 
mechanics who will help them, and make 
sure that they receive the proper field 
instruction, Mr. Foss said. Nevertheless, 
he complained, a great many general con- 
tractors are reluctant to help in any way 
in the training program. 

“T believe I am quite safe in saying,” 
he continued, “that in every case where 
general contractors or trade contractors 
have taken young apprentices into their 
employment for training, carried through 
the apprenticeship training to completion 
and employed these men in their own 
rights, they have found these men are head 
and shoulders above the ordinary mechanics 
taken from other sources.” 


Mr. Foss referred with appreciation to 
the keen interest being taken in trade 
training by federal and provincial Depart- 
ments of Labour. In almost every prov- 
ince, apprenticeship training was being 
carried on with their assistance, he said. 

In Quebec, he pointed out, there is a 
very well organized training program, which 
is financed by funds collected from the 
construction industry and from labour, 
with a substantial grant from the provin- 
cial Government; and in every province, 
he added, committees formed by employers 
and labour are helping in the training of 
apprentices. 


Other Speakers 


Speaking on “Training Supervisors in the 
Building Trades,’ G. Rousseau, who is 
Technical Adviser on Apprenticeship Ser- 
vices, Quebec Department of Labour, 
described the job instruction training course 
given in Montreal. Last year 30 persons 
attended the course. 

Training given to supervisors had helped 
control drop-outs in apprentice trades, he 
reported. 

Substituting for R. E. Anderson, Nova 
Scotia Deputy Minister of Labour, R. H. 
MacCuish, the province’s Director of 
Apprenticeship, explained the indenturing 
of apprentices to local committees rather 


than to individuals, a practice recently 
instituted in Nova Scotia (L.G., Jan., 
Dee Ge) 


A New Look at Apprenticeship 


Complete text of address by G. C. Bernard, Manager, Ontario Division, Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, to the Apprenticeship Training Advisory Committee 


Apprenticeship (is) a subject in which I 
am interested and about which I am 
curious, chiefly because it has seemed 
strange to me that the vital question of 
the training and fitting of our Canadian 
youth for the responsibilities which lhe 
ahead for them in industry is something 
which does not appear to have engaged the 
attention of the majority of the public to 
the extent it deserves. 

If, from what I say, you might infer that 
industry has not shown the concern for 
this matter that it should, let me make it 
clear that, in my opinion, a great deal of 
industry in particular has. The delibera- 
tions and researches of this Committee and 
of the national conference four years ago, 
Wich tea wveatiog, tO elt ils.G...0 1002.6 Di 80d), 
have produced ample evidence of such 
interest by employers individually, or by 
groups, either on an industry-wide or 
community basis. But when one considers 
the vastness of industry today, I think it 
would be fair to say that the sum total of 
this interest does not add up to an amount 
commensurate with the importance of the 
problem of inducing a flow of well-trained 
young men into its ranks, particularly when 
one considers how increasingly important 
this will be in the future. 

But, let me repeat, industry is definitely 
interested. It realizes, as a matter of self- 
interest, the need for such a program; but, 
because of the varying conditions and the 
differing views which are held in regard to 
this problem, and, conditioned as industry 
is by the circumstances of geographic or 
territorial distribution, what programs it has 
developed and fostered have been those 
tailored, so to speak, to fit some particular 
local or industry need. 

What is meant by apprenticeship? In 
my book it means the training over a 
period of time of young men in a particular 
trade or craft so that at the completion of 
that time, they will be able to practise that 
trade or craft on a basis of equality of 
competence and earnings which will be, or 
at least should be, that of those of similar 
experience already engaged in it. 

Various and varying formulas have been 
applied to the term “apprenticeship” 
depending on the trades, the groups or the 
individuals concerned. It has, however, 
over the years, become generally accepted 
as meaning a period of training, involving 
shop and related subject instruction, extend- 
ing over a period of at least 4,000 hours. 


This generally-accepted formula has 
evolved from a pattern which has been 
developed in Great Britain in the course 
of a century or more, with particular 
appheation to a hmited number of basic 
trades. It has been accepted in this 
country, with, I suggest, very little ques- 
tion, as being, because of its success and 
the weight attached to its origin, equally 
and naturally applicable to us here. I 
suggest that this formula is now, to some 
extent at least, both obsolete and unreal- 
istic. It may be that under some circum- 
stances and in some callings, this prolonged 
indoctrination is still necessary. But 
industry, and indeed the world today, is in 
a hurry. With a rapidly expanding world 
population and with a demand for higher 
and still higher standards of living, the 
necessity for producing goods in ever- 
increasing volume and of better and better 
quality produces a concentration of atten- 
tion on the part of those whose responsi- 
bility it is to fill this need. Modern 
technology and the marvels of mechaniza- 
tion have made many of the previously 
accepted skills not quite so imperative. 
Fundamentals, of course, remain and will 
always be required. Once, though, these 
have been acquired, then I feel we must 
press on to the acquisition of new skills, 
and these of a high order, for the building, 
installation, servicing and maintenance of 
the marvellous machines of this era. 

A great deal is being done by industry 
to train men and women to operate the 
complex machinery of today and tomorrow. 
Due to mechanization, much of this oper- 
ation is repetitive and what skill is neces- 
sary can be acquired in a matter of hours 
or, at most, days. But im providing for 
the higher skills required for the manu- 
facture, installation, assembly and main- 
tenance of this machinery, industry has 
had to exercise a great deal of ingenuity 
in securing the employment of persons who 
either have them or are capable of acquir- 
ing them. Apprenticeship programs either 
on an extended or limited scale have 
undoubtedly contributed. The exchanging 
of jobs between one plant and another, 
a prerogative we still enjoy under our free 
enterprise system, is another method with 
which we are familiar. 
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That bonanza of human material— 
immigration—has proved a lifesaver in this 
respect; but the flow of additional man- 
power from this source is not and will 
not, I fear, be as plentiful as we would 
like it to be, what with full employment 
in the United Kingdom, and the increasing 
disinclination of European countries to part 
with their most skilled citizens. 


All these sources have been and are being 
utilized to the full; but the time is coming 
when we must look to the best source of 
all—young Canada. 

If there is any merit in what I have 
said, then perhaps I can be forgiven if 
my mind turns, as an alternative to the 
present concept of apprenticeship, to the 
intensive, institutional type of training now 
taking hold with such remarkable effect in 
Great Britain and in the industrialized 
countries of Europe. 


I foresee the apprentice of tomorrow, 
indentured I would hope and_ expect, 
acquiring through intensive institutional 
training, within perhaps two years, the 
skill and knowledge required to fit him to 
take his place beside his fellow-workers 
who have acquired theirs through diligence 
and application over, in most cases, a long 
period and through daily acquaintanceship 
with their tasks. 

I realize, of course, that the setting-up 
of the means for providing institutional 
training of the kind I am suggesting is 
beset with problems; but I do believe that 
with the wholehearted co-operation of all 
concerned, none of these is insurmountable. 
Admittedly they are costly. Many of the 
fine training programs carried on by our 
larger companies will be found upon exam- 
ination to be almost, or even fully, 
institutional in their concept and operation. 
Perhaps that is why programs of this kind 
ean be undertaken only by companies with 
the substantial financial resources required 
to operate them successfully. 


As an indication of what is running 
through my mind, I foresee provincial 
institutions operated with generous and 
wholehearted federal aid and with the co- 
operation of industry, dedicated to the task 
of fitting the mechanically-minded young 
Canadian to enter the industrial world as 
a trained mechanic or technician in most, 
if not all, the operations of the astounding 
machine world of tomorrow, which, 
undoubtedly, will require manual and 
mental skill of a high order. 

I admit I know little of what these 
operations are, or may be; but some things 
do suggest themselves to me as to what 
this intensive institutional training might 
embrace. 
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There is, as I have said, the acquisition 
of fundamentals—the first stage—blueprint 
reading, basic draughting, mathematics, 
English, elementary physics, the theory of 
mechanics. 


The further development of automation, 
that word which is regarded with such 
misgiving by some, suggests perhaps the 
necessity of intensive and integrated train- 
ing for such trades as the set-up man, the 
diagnostic technician, the hydraulics and 
electronic mechanic, all of them equipped 
with more than a basic knowledge of 
cutting tools and their related technology. 


Increased mechanization brings to mind 
the requirements of industry for mill- 
wrights of even greater technical compe- 
tence than is now required for that 
respected trade; maintenance electricians 
thoroughly familiar with the complexities 
of the power supply of the future; 
machine maintenance fitters for the com- 
plicated equipment, much of which we 
have now, and of which a great deal more 
is on its way; highly-skilled welders— 
developments in the pressure vessel alone 
suggest something very much out of the 
ordinary for such people; instrument 
makers—instrumentation and _ calibration, 
what a field that conjures up!—quality 
control technicians—precision fitting of the 
highest order for the equipment which 
produces nuclear energy and all the things 
this new form of power will operate. 


I realize I have only touched on the 
fringe of these possible skilled trades and 
it would be presumptuous on my part to 
attempt to enlarge on them. 


I am thinking of the intelligent young 
man capable of achieving secondary school 
graduation status, with a mechanical turn 
of mind and with a desire to accept the 
challenge which industry presents by taking 
his place at the shop level in those under- 
takings for which he has a liking. I believe 
he has a right to enter that field with a 
background training in his particular trade 
or calling. I further believe that with the 
complexities and advances in mechaniza- 
tion and production techniques and 
methods, he must be advanced as a matter 
of education to a point where he can enter 
industry without having to go through a 
long tedious apprenticeship, which may be 
good or which may be of little value, 
depending on where he is or to whom he 
may be indentured. 


If a young man wants to be a doctor or 
a lawyer or an engineer, he is given, pro- 
vided he can show the right aptitude and 
mental capacity, every opportunity of 
achieving his ambition through subsidized 
education at the university level. 


If he has indicated little or no scholastic 
ability but some aptitude for manual work, 
provision is made, at least in some prov- 
inces, for him to acquire the simpler skills 
as part of his basic education. 


I may be wrong, but I see little evidence 
of institutional help being offered to those 
somewhere between these two classes of 
young citizens who have no desire for the 
higher professions but who do have intelli- 
gence, ambition and a love for things 
mechanical and all that go with them, and 
who have the mental equipment and 
manual dexterity which are the _ basic 
requirements for success, to enter industry 
at the shop level with a background train- 
ing, intensive as it must be, which will 
enable them to earn almost immediately 
what they are worth and to start work as 
trained operators in the trades of their 
choice. 


Would it be impractical if I were to 
suggest something in the nature of training 
courses embracing a period of two years 
or, at the outside, three years? As a basis 
for consideration may I suggest, say, one 
year for pre-institutional work. This could 
be taken in the graduation year of high 
or vocational school, what in Ontario is 
known as Grade XII, and what might be 
referred to as the trade-indoctrination year. 
The lad would remain at the same school 
which he has been attending but with the 
emphasis in his last year on the trade 
which he intends to enter. Then the big 
year, the one which embraces 12 months of 
intensive and concentrated training in his 
trade at a provincial institute. These 
institutes would be located, I suppose, in 
the principal industrial centres but could 
conceivably be conducted on a decentral- 
ized pattern. I have perhaps in mind the 
use of existing educational establishments 
in smaller urban centres for this kind of 
instruction in perhaps one or two subjects 
as circumstances might warrant. The third 
year we might call the industry-familiariza- 
tion year, the period for the polishing-up 
process, for the most part conducted in 


the plant. In some subjects such a third 
year may not be necessary or could be 
reduced to a few weeks or months. 


The merit of this suggestion, as I see it, 
is that because it is institutional, the young 
man taking the course must concentrate on 
the job of acquiring proficient trade status. 
He is not subjected to the variations in 
training and to the distractions, whether 
they be provided by himself or by the 
circumstances of his employment, which 
seem to me to be too prevalent in the 
present apprenticeship system. 


Would industry be interested in the 
product of these institutes? I do not know 
for sure, but I would think it would be. 


Would governments, federal and provin- 
cial, find insurmountable the barriers which 
raise themselves in so many matters which 
call for close co-operation between them? 
Again I do not know but I would hope 
not. The federal state which is Canada is 
perhaps not conductive to joint effort 
towards a common goal in matters which 
are constitutionally either federal or pro- 
vincial, but at least this is something your 
Committee might explore and perhaps seek 
to overcome. 

I am fully aware, as I have already said, 
that what I have outlined is ringed with 
problems. Could such institutes be made 
to fit into provincial educational systems? 
Would they be too costly? Who would 
pay for them? What questions does this 
raise between provincial departments or 
between provinces and municipalities? All 
these have to be considered. 

To me, though, the question is: Is it 
worthwhile looking into? I suggest that 
it is. 

In conclusion, may I make this observa- 
tion? We in Canada are blessed with a 
golden opportunity. Our country is young, 
vigorous and enterprising. Its destiny as a 
great industrial nation is assured provided 
that we all keep pace with and help its 
advance to the best of our ability in those 
spheres which are ours. 


(STE ALE Ie 


Predicts Slackening This Year in House Building Pace 


Fewer homes may be built in Canada in 
1956 than in 1955, in the opinion of Hon. 
Robert Winters, Minister of Public Works. 

In 1955, starts were made on 140,000 new 
houses, and a record 138,000 were completed. 

One reason given for the forecast reduc- 
tion is that mortgage money may be more 
difficult to obtain this year. 


Mr. Winters noted that 10 per cent, or 
350,000, of Canada’s homes are 75 years 
old. He estimated that in the next 
quarter century 3,400,000 new homes will 
be built at an average rate of 136,000 a 
year, a figure “well within our physical 
capacity”. 
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3 NEW TITLES 


No. 38 Welder Catalogue No. L43-3856 


No. 39 Careers in Home 
Economics Catalogue No. L43-3956 


No. 40 Occupations in Aircraft 
Manufacturing Catalogue No. L43-4056 


CANADIAN OCCUPATIONS 
Monographs and Pamphlets 


10 cents per copy 


Other Titles in the Series 


TITLE Catalogue No. 
1 Carpenter L43-01 
2 Brickiayers and Stone-masons L43-0254 
3 Plasterer L43-0354 
4 Painter L43-04 
5 Plumber, Pipe Fitter and Steam Fitter L43-05 
6 Sheet-metal Worker L43-0654 
7 Electrician L43-0754 
8 Machinist and Machine Operator (Metal) L43-08 
9 Printing Trades L43-0950 
10 Motor Vehicle Mechanics and Repairmen L43-10 
11 Optometrist L43-1150 
12 Social Workers* L43-12 
13 Lawyer* L43-1351 
14 Mining Occupations L43-14 
15 Foundry Workers L43-15 
16 Technical Occupations in Radio and 
Electronics L43-16 
17 Forge Shop Occupations L43-17 
18 Tool and Die Makers L43-18 
19 Railway Careers L43-19 
20-35 Careers in Natural Science and Engineering L43-2053 
(1 volume) ** 
36 Hospital Workers (other than professional) L43-3654 
37 Draughtsman L.43-3755 


* No pamphlet 
** Price 25 cents 


Each monograph, prepared by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, is designed 
primarily for the use of those engaged in the vocational guidance of young Canadians, and traces the 
history of the trade, its apprentice needs, qualifications for entry, employment opportunities, etc. 
Accompanying pamphlets are written in simpler form for reading by young persons themselves. Both 
monographs and pamphlets are available from the Queen’s Printer, c/o Superintendent of Publications. 
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Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada 
during the Fourth Quarter of 1955 


Fatalities* decreased by 74 from the previous three-month period. Of 
332 accidental deaths in the quarter, 64 occurred in construction, 62 
in transportation, 50 in mining, 44 in logging and 41 in manufacturing 


There were 332! industrial fatalities in 
Canada in the fourth quarter of 1955, 
according to the latest reports received by 
the Department of Labour. This is a 
decrease of 74 fatalities from the previous 
quarter, in which 406 were recorded, in- 
cluding 16 in a supplementary list. 

During the fourth quarter there were five 
accidents that resulted in the deaths of 
three or more people in each ease. Four 
of these were accidents that involved water- 
eraft. On November 3, seven men aboard 
the coastal freighter Mable Dorothy were 
lost at sea when their ship ran aground on 
Horse Island off the coast of Newfound- 
land while en route from Roddickton, Nfid., 
to North Sydney, N.S. Seven men, all 
employees of a large construction firm, 
were drowned on November 6 when the 
dredge Fundy sank in the St. Lawrence 
River near Rimouski, Que. At the time 
of the mishap the dredge was being towed 
to Montreal, Que., from Catalina, Nfld. 
In an accident at sea on November 10 
four fishermen lost their lives when the 
seiner Westerner was battered by heavy seas 
in the Gulf of Georgia. Three of the men 
died from carbon monoxide poisoning when 
they were trapped in the sleeping cabin 
and the fourth is missing and presumed to 
have been washed overboard. At Quirke 
Lake, Ont., three diamond drillers were 
drowned on November 15 when. their 
heavily laden boat upset during a snow- 
storm. On December 12, three workmen 
employed by the federal Government at 
Ottawa, Ont., were killed when a connec- 
tion on a steam boiler broke and scalded 
them to death with lve steam. 

Grouped by industries, the largest number 
of fatalities, 64, was recorded in the con- 
struction industry. This includes 29 in 
buildings and structures, 19 in highway and 
bridge construction and 16 in miscellaneous 
construction. In the fourth quarter last 





*See Tables H-1 and H-2 at back of book. 

1 The number of industrial fatalities that occurred 
during the fourth quarter of 1955 is probably greater 
than the figure now quoted. Information on accidents 
which occur but are not reported in time for inclusion 
in the quarterly articles is recorded in supplementary 
lists and statistics are amended accordingly. The 
figures as shown include 71 fatalities for which no 
official reports have been received. 
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The industrial fatalities recorded in 
these quarterly articles, prepared by the 
Economics and Research Branch, are 
those fatal accidents that involved 
persons gainfully employed and_ that 
occurred during the course of, or which 
arose out of, their employment. These 
include deaths that resulted from indus- 
trial diseases as reported by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are 
compiled from reports received from the 
various Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 


the Board of Transport Commissioners 
and certain other official sources. 


News- 
paper reports are used to supplement 
these data. For those industries not 
covered by workmen’s compensation legis- 
lation, newspaper reports are the Depart- 
ment’s only source of information. It 
is possible, therefore, that coverage in 
such industries as agriculture, fishing and 
trapping and certain of the service groups 
is not as complete as in those industries 
that are covered by compensation legis- 
lation. Similarly, a small number of 
traffic accidents that are in fact indus- 
trial may be omitted from the Depart- 
ment’s records because of lack of 
information in press reports. 





year 68 fatalities were recorded in this 
industry, including 24 in miscellaneous 


construction, 23 in buildings and structures 
and 21 in highway and bridge construction. 
In the transportation industry, accidents 
were responsible for 62 deaths. Of these, 
22 were in steam railways, 18 in water 
transportation and 17 in local and highway 
transportation. During the same period of 
1954, 52 deaths were reported: 20 in steam 
railways, 18 in local and highway trans- 
portation and 12 in water transportation. 
During the quarter under review, acci- 
dents in mining caused 50 deaths, 32 
occurring in metalliferous mining and nine 
in each of the coal and non-metallic mineral 
In the same period last 


mining groups. 
year, 59 fatalities were recorded in this 
industry. These included 27 in metal- 


liferous mining, 17 in coal mining and 15 
in non-metallic mineral mining. 

In the logging industry 44 workers died 
as a result of accidents, a decrease of five 
from the 49 reported during the previous 

(Continued on page 416) 
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Report from Civilian Rehabilitation Branch 


Meeting of World Organizations 


Interested in the Handicapped 


Representatives of 24 non-governmental associations attend two-day 
conference, reaffirm number of resolutions adopted in previous years. 
Attention called to 1955 ILO recommendation regarding rehabilitation 


The Conference of World Organizations 
Interested in the Handicapped attended by 
representatives of 24 non-governmental 
organizations, held a two-day meeting at 
UN Headquarters early in March. 


The Conference reaffirmed a number of 
resolutions adopted in previous years, 
notably one on the subject of the educa- 
tional needs of blind youth. Resolutions 
dealing with the training of teachers for 
handicapped children, medical rehabilitation 
for the disabled, the need for social reha- 
bilitation, the recognition of the disabilities 
of infants at the early stage, and on 
United Nations technical activities, were 
also reaffirmed. 

The Conference decided to ask the UN 
Technical Assistance Board to extend 
necessary services to ensure the fullest 
application of safety measures to prevent 
industrial accidents and disablement of 
workers and to ensure the provision of 
adequate services for the rehabilitation of 
the disabled. 

Another resolution drew the attention of 
all member organizations of the Conference 
and other appropriate world organizations 
to the recommendation regarding voca- 
tional rehabilitation of the disabled which 
was adopted unanimously by the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference in 1955, and 
urged that these bodies should take an 
active interest in the early implementation 
of the ILO recommendation in all countries. 

The Conference also agreed to a resolu- 
tion proposing that information be collected 
and exhibits of various types of devices 
and appliances be organized to aid inter- 
ested organizations and governments in 
their rehabilitation programs. 

Most of one morning meeting was 
devoted to a discussion about industrial- 
ization as related to labour, led by Willis C. 
Gorthy, Director of the Institute for the 
Crippled and Disabled, New York, who 
cited factors favourable for the handi- 
capped in the industrial community and 
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others that present problems. He listed 
two elements in modern civilization that 
have combined to open up vast new 
horizons for the handicapped: (1) the 
ability of modern medicine to restore to 
a useful degree the physical capacity that 
has been impaired by disease or accident, 
and (2) the potential created by mechani- 
zation that permits a person with an 
impairment to do a creditable job in com- 
petitive employment. 

Tan Campbell, National Co-ordinator, 
Civilian Rehabilitation, Department of 
Labour, was a member of the panel. He 
said that as industrialization takes place 
workmen’s compensation must be part of 
the whole process, and employers, in esti- 
mating the cost of their product, should 
include the cost of compensation. No 
workmen’s compensation system is sound 
unless it is based on accident prevention 
and aimed at the speediest possible 
recovery and re-employment of the worker, 
he said. 

Dr. R. L. Coigny of the World Health 
Organization outlined briefly recent activi- 
ties of WHO in the field of help and 
assistance to the physically handicapped 
and in the prevention of disease and acci- 
dents which would provoke a_ physical 
deficiency. 

Addresses were also given by John M. 
Convery, of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, Employee _ Relations 
Division, New York; Joseph F. Clunk, 
Managing Director, Philadelphia Branch, 
Pennsylvania Association for the Blind; 
W. Kemsley, International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions; Col. E. A. Baker, 
of the World Council for the Welfare of 
the Blind, New York; Donald V. Wilson, 
International Society for the Welfare of 
Cripples; Robert Barnett, World Council 
for the Welfare of the Blind; and Dr. 
Boris Pliskin, of Malben, Israel. 


From the Labour Gazette, April 1906 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Reduced hours of work, increased wages reported in many parts of 
Canada. W. L. Mackenzie King, Deputy Minister of Labour, reports on 
false representations to induce U.K. printers to emigrate to Canada 


Some cases of reductions in hours and 
increases 1n wages in a number of trades 
and occupations were reported in the 
Lasour GazettE of April 1906. 


Carpenters at Fredericton had their hours 
reduced to nine a day, while a group of 
bookbinders in Quebec City had their hours 
reduced from ten to eight a day. The 
daily hours of printers in Moose Jaw were 
also reduced to eight. 


At Berlin, Ont., bricklayers and masons 
had their wages raised from 38 to 40 cents 
an hour; and boilermakers at St. Thomas 
and car builders employed by the CPR in 
Montreal, one cent an hour. In Toronto, 
a three-year agreement was reached 
between the tailors’ union and the tailors’ 
section of the Retail Merchants’ Associa- 
tion under which the wages of some 220 
men were raised 5 per cent. 


Increases of $2 a week for some foremen 
employed by the City of London, of 10 
cents a day for policemen in Brantford, 
and an unspecified increase for policemen 
in Toronto were reported. In Toronto, a 
by-law was passed making $2 for a nine- 
hour day the minimum ffor labourers 
employed by the city. 

Master barbers in Quebec City increased 
the price of haircuts from 15 to 20 cents 
but the earnings of journeymen barbers 
were not affected. 


Unseasonably cold weather in the latter 
part of March checked the expansion of 
employment usual in that month in build- 
ing and railway construction, while naviga- 
tion on the Great Lakes remained closed 
until the end of the month. Farm work 
was also delayed. The cold weather, how- 
ever, favoured lumbering operations in 
Ontario, Quebec, and the Maritimes. 
Teamsters were in demand in the lumber 
camps of New Brunswick in 1906, and the 
price for a driver and team, which formerly 
had ranged from $30 to $40 a month with 
board, rose to $50 a month or more with 
board. 

In February 1906, a memorial was 
addressed to the British Government by 
37 printers in Winnipeg, and referred by 
that Government to the Government of 
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Canada, in which the signers complained 
that they had been induced to come to 
Canada from England in November 1905 
through false representations made to them 
in Great Britain. This complaint was 
investigated by the then Deputy Minister 
of Labour, W. L. Mackenzie King. 

According to Mr. King’s report it 
appeared that the printers were persuaded 
to come to Canada by a certain Charles 
Brunning, who claimed to be an agent of 
the Winnipeg Printers’ Board of Trade. 
Mr. Brunning had got into touch with the 
printers through advertisements in a 
number of English newspapers, and, on 
each of the men having produced a 
“satisfactory reference”, he had given each 
man a written guarantee of employment in 
Winnipeg at his trade at stated rates of 
wages. In all except one or two cases, 
where a period of two years was mentioned, 
the guarantee was for permanent employ- 
ment. 

As soon as they arrived in Canada these 
men heard rumours that there was a 
printers’ strike in Winnipeg, and that they 
were destined to act as_ strike-breakers. 
Mr. Brunning, however, assured them that 
the strike had been settled. 

At Fort William the men learned that 
the strike was still on. At Kenora, where 
their car was left behind for the night, the 
men were interviewed and engaged by 
agents of the employers in Winnipeg. 
When they arrived in Winnipeg, where 
they were not ill received by the strikers, 
they had no alternative but to work for 
a time. ‘They found, however, that the 
“suarantees” of work which they had been 
given were “not worth the paper they were 
written on”. 

The Parliament of Canada had in the 
previous year passed an Act respecting 
False Representations to Induce or Deter 
Immigration, which was intended to pre- 
vent fraudulent practices of the kind com- 
plained of in this case. But the Act was 
naturally applicable only to Canada. 


All 





‘International | 





Dabous Organization. 





Three ILO Committees to Meet 


Canadian delegates named to sessions of Building, Civil Engineering and 
Public Works Committee, Petroleum Committee, Coal Mines Committee 


Three International Labour Organization 
Industrial Committees* are meeting this 
month and next. The Canadian delega- 
tions to all three were announced last 
month. 

The Fifth Session of the ILO Petroleum 
Committee will be reconvened at Geneva 
April 4 to 14. The Sixth Session of the 
ILO Coal Mines Committee will be held 
at Istanbul, Turkey, from April 30 to 
May 12, and the Fifth Session of the ILO 
Building, Civil Engineering and Public 
Works Committee, at Geneva from May 14 
to 26. 

The Petroleum Committee’s Fifth Session 
was opened last April 25 at Caracas, 
Venezuela, but was adjourned when 
Venezuela failed to reverse its expulsion of 
a workers’ representative on the ILO 
Governing Body (L.G., July 1955, p. 819). 
Worker organizations in Canada, the United 
Kingdom, the United States and Mexico 
had declined to nominate representatives 
to the Caracas meeting because Venezuela 
was holding certain labour leaders in jail 
without trial. 

The Canadian delegation to this com- 
mittee meeting was announced as follows :— 


Government Delegates—Bernard Wilson, 
Assistant Director, Industrial Relations 
Branch, Department of Labour; and Marcel 
Guay, Regional Superintendent, Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, Montreal. 


Employer Delegates—A. C. Harrop, 
Manager, Department of Employee Rela- 
tions, Imperial Oil Limited, Toronto; and 
R. F. Hinton, Personnel and Industrial 
Relations Manager, Shell Oil Company of 
Canada Limited, Toronto. 


Worker Delegates—M. .L. German, 
President, Canadian District Council of the 
Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers Inter- 
national Union (CIO-CCL), Saskatoon; 





*ILO Industrial Committees were inaugurated in 
1945 to deal with the particular problems of some 
of the most important international industries. 
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and Gordon MclIlwain, 
International Chemical 
(AFL-TLC), Toronto. 


Contract labour in the petroleum indus- 
try and human relations in the petroleum 
industry are two subjects to be discussed 
at the meeting. 

The Coal Mines Committee will be 
discussing safety in coal mines and recruit- 
ment and vocational training in coal mines. 


The Canadian delegation to this com- 
mittee will comprise :— 


Government Delegate—R. EK. Anderson, 
Deputy Minister, Nova Scotia Department 
of Labour, Halifax. 


Employer Delegates—N. T. Avard, 
President, Joggins Coal Company Limited, 
Amherst, N.S.; and David G. Burchell, 
General Manager, Bras d’Or Coal Company 
Ltd., Bras d’Or, NS. 

Worker Delegates—Dan 
Regional Director, Canadian Congress of 
Labour, Vancouver; and Don Nicholson, 
General Representative, Canadian Congress 


Vice-president, 
Workers’ Union 


Radford, 


of Labour, Stellarton, N'S. 

The Building, Civil Engineering and 
Public Works Committee will be discussing 
safety in the construction industry, and 
national housing programs and _ full 
employment. 


The Canadian delegation will comprise :— 


Government Delegates—J. L. Mac- 
Dougall, Industrial Relations Branch, 
Department of Labour; and Gil Schonning, 
Manpower Analysis Division, Economics 
and Research Branch, Department of 
Labour. 


Employer Delegates—Raymond Brunet, 
Ed. Brunet & Sons Ltd., Hull, Que., and 
J. M. Soules, President, Soules Construc- 
plOD wide Loonie: 

Worker Delegates—Omer Chevalier, 
Treasurer, National Federation of Building 
and of Construction Materials Trades 
(CCCL), Quebec; and Harry Colnett, 
General Organizer, Brotherhood of Painters, 


Decorators and Paperhangers of America 
(AFL-TLC), Toronto. 


in INDUSTRY 


Walter Reuther recently said :— 





“Tm in favour of regular meetings 
between union representatives and _ top 
company officials to discuss matters that 
are NOT a part of the labour contract but 
are of common interest to both sides. For 
this purpose I have supported the setting 
up within each industry of joimt labour- 
management committees or councils at the 
national, state and local levels.” 


Pointing out that at times his proposals 
have been “widely misrepresented,’ Mr. 
Reuther went on to say: 


“All I am proposing is that management 
and labour representatives within a given 
industry meet periodically to consider 
policies and problems in which they have 
a common stake, and in connection with 
which they have a responsibility to the 
general public. Out of such meetings, I’m 
convinced, would come new understanding 
and a better basis for the solution of 
common problems.” 


Union and management personnel in the 
civic administration in Calgary, Allta., 
where several labour-management com- 
mittees are in operation, find that although 
their committees “are still in their infancy, 
they play a very necessary role in the civic 
services’. 

It has been observed, according to the 
magazine, Civic Employees, publication of 
these committees, that the getting together 
of various representatives from different 
parts of the service gives a big lift and 
tremendous impetus to the structure as a 
whole, and their discussions around the 
conference table tend to reduce problems 
to simple matters of organization in most 
instances. 

* * x 


One of the reasons why Carl Linneborn, 
shop steward for the International Printing, 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North 
America, Local 540, at Robinson Industries, 
Limited, Hamilton, Ont., lkes labour- 
management committees, is that: 


“They give management and employees 
a chance to get together and to bring their 


suggestions before a group that is there for 
the purpose of hearing and acting upon 
them.” 


That situation, he finds, has brought 
about a better understanding between 
management and employees. 

J. §S. Baker, President and General 


Manager of the firm, finds that co-operation 
and mutual understanding have stemmed 
from the operation of the  labour- 
management committee. 

“Our committee,” he says, “has given our 
fellow workers a better opportunity to help 
in the daily production problems, and it 
has shown them that management is vitally 
interested in improving working conditions 
in our plant.” 

x x * 


One of the highlights of 1955 for members 
of the Mutual Interest Board of the 
Bathurst Power and Paper Company, 
Limited, Container Division, of St. Laurent, 
Que., was their “Open House” party. 

Primarily, the party was held for the local 
employees of the firm, their families, and a 
group from the company’s head office in 
Montreal. Main objective of the party was 
to get them to know each other better, 
and also to become better acquainted with 
each other’s work and problems. Some 
1,200 persons attended the party. 

A credit to the Mutual Interest Board 
was the speed and efficiency that went into 
the planning and preparations for the event, 
which required less than two weeks. 


i Kk a8 


Morley Harrington, a labour representa- 
tive on and vice-chairman of the labour- 
management committee at Tudhope 
Specialties, Limited, Orillia, Ont., finds that 
since the committee began functioning at 
the plant, management and labour have 
come to understand each other’s point of 
view, and this has made it easier to handle 
production problems as they arise. 

“As long as such a harmonious relation- 
ship continues,” he asserts, “only good can 
come from having the labour-management 
committee in our shop.” 












Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 
dustrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field repre- 
sentatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 
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Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


As the Canada Labour Relations Board 
held its January meetings on January 31 
and February 1 (L.G., March, p. 290), 
the Board did not meet again in February. 
During the month, the Board received the 
following ten applications for certification :— 

1. Canadian Air Line Pilots Association, 
on behalf of a unit of pilots employed by 
Pacific Western Air Lines, Vancouver 
(Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie). 

2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed by Canadian National Railways 
aboard the SS Bluenose, operated by the 
company in its Yarmouth-Bar Harbour 
Ferry Service (Investigating Officer: Remi 
Duquette). 

3. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed by 
Canadian National Railways aboard the 
SS Bluenose, operated by the company in 
its Yarmouth-Bar Harbour Ferry Service 
(Investigating Officer: Remi Duquette). 

4. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 509, on 
behalf of a unit of longshoremen employed 
at Vancouver by West Indies Wharf 
(United Keno Hill Mines Limited and 
Cassiar Asbestos Corporation Limited) 
(Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie). 

5. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 509, on 
behalf of a unit of longshoremen employed 


at Vancouver by British Yukon Naviga- 
tion Company Limited, Whitehorse, Y.T. 
(Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie). 


6. Building Material, Construction and 
Fuel Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 213, on 
behalf of a unit of truck drivers employed 
by British Yukon Navigation Company 
Limited, Whitehorse, Y.T. (Investigating 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


7. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of a unit of deck officers 
employed aboard tugs owned and operated 
by Island Tug and Barge Limited, Victoria, 
B.C. (Investigating Officer: D. 8S. Tysoe). 

8. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of a unit of deck officers 
employed aboard tugs owned and operated 
by Young and Gore Tugboats Limited, 
Vancouver (Investigating Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 

9. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., District Council 
No. 4, on behalf of a unit of marine 
engineers employed aboard tugs owned and 
operated by Island Tug and Barge Limited, 
Victoria, B.C. (Investigating Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 

10. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., District Council 
No. 4, on behalf of a unit of marine 
engineers employed aboard tugs owned and 
operated by Young and Gore Tugboats 
Limited, Vancouver (Investigating Officer: 
D. 8S. Tysoe). 





Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During February, the Minister appointed 
conciliation officers to deal with the 
following disputes :— 

1. Quebec and Ontario Transportation 
Company Limited, Montreal, and National 
Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, 
Inc. (Great Lakes and Eastern Division) 
(Conciliation Officer: R. Trépanier). 

2. Association of Lake Carriers (Canada 
Steamship Lines Limited; N. M. Paterson 
& Sons Limited; Colonial Steamships 
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Limited; Hall Corporation of Canada 
Limited) and the Canadian Merchant 
Service Guild, Ine. (Conciliation Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough). 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
the Canada Labour Relations 
Industrial Relations 


Labour, 
Board and_ the 
Branch of the Department. 


3. Canadian Marconi Company, Mont- 
real, and Canadian Marine Radio Division 
No. 59, Commercial Telegraphers’ Union 
(Conciliation Officer: R. Trépanier). 

4, Association of Lake Carriers (Canada 
Steamship Lines Limited; Upper Lakes and 
St. Lawrence Transportation Company 
Limited; N. M. Paterson & Sons Limited; 
Colonial Steamships Limited; Misener 
Holdings Limited; Hall Corporation of 
Canada Limited; Norris Transportation 
Company Limited; Mohawk Navigation 
Company Limited; Beaconsfield Steamships 
Limited) and National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. (Great 
Lakes and Eastern Division) (Conciliation 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


5. Quebec Paper Sales & Transportation 
Company, Limited, Donnacona, Que., and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (Conciliation 
Officer: R. Trépanier). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Expressway Truck Lines (Canada) 
Limited, Vancouver, and General Truck 
Drivers and Helpers Union No. 31 (Con- 
ciliation Officer: G. R. Currie) (L.G., Jan., 
Pea)? 

2. Westward Shipping Limited, Van- 
couver, and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: G. R. Currie) (L.G., Jan., 
pen 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Shipping Federation of British 
Columbia, Vancouver, B.C., and Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 





Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial autherities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. ’ 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two _ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 


See 
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Union, Local 510 (Conciliation Officer: 
Giak.. Currie) (liGaj Dec. 1955.90. 1385). 


2. Quebec Paper Sales & Transportation 
Company, Limited, Donnacona, Que., and 
Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (Conciliation 
Officer: R. Trépanier) (see above). 

3. Association of Lake Carriers, Port 
Colborne, Ont. (Canada Steamship Lines 
Limited; Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence 
Transportation Company Limited; N. M. 
Paterson & Sons Limited; Colonial Steam- 
ships Limited; Misener Holdings Limited; 
Hall Corporation of Canada Limited; 
Norris Transportation Company Limited; 
Mohawk Navigation Company Limited; 
Beaconsfield Steamships Limited) and 
National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada, Inc. (Conciliation Officer: F. J. 
Ainsborough) (see above). 


4. La Tribune Ltée (Radio Station 
CHLT), Sherbrooke, Que., and Sherbrooke 
Printing Trades Syndicate, Inc. (Concilia- 
tion Officer: R. Trépanier) (L.G., Feb., 
p. 180). 


5. Association of Lake Carriers (Canada 
Steamship Lines Limited; Colonial Steam- 
ships Limited; N. M. Paterson & Sons 
Limited; Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence 
Transportation Company Limited; Hall 
Corporation of Canada Limited; Mohawk 
Navigation Company Limited; Beacons- 
field Steamships Limited) and Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
Canadian District (Conciliation Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., March, p. 291). 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 


1. The Board. of Conciliation’ ~ and 
Investigation established in February to 
deal with matters in dispute between the 
Association of Lake Carriers (Canada 
Steamship Lines Limited; Colonial Steam- 
ships Limited; N. M. Paterson & Sons 
Limited; Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence 
Transportation Company Limited; Hall 
Corporation of Canada Limited; Mohawk 
Navigation Company Limited; Beacons- 
field Steamships Limited) and Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
Canadian District (see above) was fully 
constituted in the same month with the 
appointment of His Honour Judge Walter 
Little, Parry Sound, Ont., as Chairman. 
Judge Little was appointed by the Muin- 
ister on the joint recommendation of the 
other two members, J. C. Adams, QC, and 
John Raymond, both of Toronto, who were 
previously appointed on the nomination of 
the Association of Lake Carriers and the 
Union respectively. 


Settlement Following Board Report 


1. Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited 
and Canadian Air Line Flight Attendants’ 
Association (L.G., Sept. 1955, p. 1040). 


Strike Following Board Procedure 


1. Kawartha Broadcasting Company 
Limited (Radio Station CHEX, Peter- 
borough, Ont.) and National Association of 
Broadcast Employees and Technicians 
(iG, Feb. p.<180)7 








Fatal Industrial Accidents 
(Continued from page 409) 


three months. During October, November 
and December last year 50 employees lost 
their lives in the logging industry. 

Accidents in manufacturing were respon- 
sible for 41 deaths. Of these, seven were 
in paper products, six in wood products 
and five in each of the food products, iron 
and steel products and_ transportation 
equipment groups. During the same period 
of 1954, 55 deaths were reported: 13 in 
iron and steel, nine in wood products and 
eight in transportation equipment. 

There were 21 accidental deaths in the 
service industry, a decrease of five from 
the 26 reported in the same period last 
year. During the third quarter of 1955, 21 
persons lost their lives in this industry. 

An analysis of the causes of these 332 
fatalities shows that 91 (27 per cent) of the 
victims had been involved in “collisions, 
derailments, wrecks, etc.” Within this 
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group the largest number of deaths was 
caused by automobiles and trucks (31), 
watercraft (28), and tractors, loadmobiles, 
etc. (16). In the classification “struck by 
tools, machinery, moving vehicles or other 
objects,” 86 (26 per cent) of the deaths 
were recorded; of these, 59 were in the 
category “other objects,’ 19 involved 
“moving vehicles” and eight were a result 
of accidents involving “tools, machinery, 
etc.” “Falls and slips” were responsible for 
64 fatalities during the period; 61 of the 
deaths were caused by falls to different 
levels. 

By province of occurrence the largest 
number of fatalities was in Ontario, where 
there were 104. In Quebec there were 72 
and in British Columbia 64. 


During the quarter under review, there 
were 100 fatalities in October, 140 in 
November and 92 in December. 








Labour Law 





Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Courts in Canada dea! with jurisdiction of provinces to compel the 
observance of holy days, the meaning of labour relations law as to 
employees’ right to decertification, the constitution of bargaining 


committees, and a union member’s “right to work’. 


U.S. court issues 


new ruling as to “working hours” under the Fair Labor Standards Act 


The Supreme Court of Canada has ruled 
that a Quebec statute enabling municipali- 
ties to pass by-laws compelling retail stores 
to close on holy days is criminal law and 
ultra vires of the province. In another 
case, 1t held that the Saskatchewan Labour 
Relations Board’s rejection of a decertifica- 
tion application on irrelevant grounds 
amounted to a refusal to perform its 
statutory duties. 

The Saskatchewan Court of Appeal held 
that a company could not lawfully refuse 
to bargain collectively because the bargain- 
ing committee included employees of a 
competitor. 

A judge of the Newfoundland Supreme 
Court, in refusing an injunction, held that 
a union member’s “right to work” is subject 
to union rules. 

The United States Supreme Court found 
that clothes changing and showering in 
battery plants and knife sharpening in 
packing plants are indispensable activities 
and compensable even when _ performed 
before or after a work shift. 


Supreme Court of Canada... 


... finds that iegislation requiring retail stores 
to observe holy days is beyond provincia! powers 


The Supreme Court of Canada on 
October 19, reversing a decision -of the 
Quebee Court of Queen’s Bench, Appeal 
Side, held that the Quebec legislation 
authorizing municipal by-laws to order 
stores to be closed on specified Catholic 
holy days is ultra vires, as 1s any by-law 
founded on the legislation. 

The decision was unanimous. Mr. 
Justice Fauteux gave reasons for decision, 
with which four members of the Court 
concurred. Mr. Justice Rand and Mr. 
Justice Kellock gave separate reasons, 
Mr. Justice Locke concurring with Mr. 
Justice Kellock. 


Mr. Justice Fauteux described the facts 
out of which the issue arose. In 1949 the 
Quebec Legislature amended the Early 
Closing Act, legislation that empowered 
municipalities to set the closing hours of 
stores, by adding the following provision: 

The Municipal Council may order, by 

by-law, that these stores be closed all day 
on New Year’s day, on the festival of the 
Epiphany, on Ascension day, All Saints day, 
Conception day and on Christmas day. 
On the authority of this amendment the 
Montreal City Council on November 2, 
1951, amended the store-closing by-law to 
require stores in the city of Montreal to 
be closed on these days. A number of 
stores contested the validity of the by-law 
and the legislation on which it was founded. 
The trial judge considered that the purpose 
of the legislation was to compel the observ- 
ance of the days mentioned because of 
their religious significance, and that such 
legislation, like laws requiring the observ- 
ance of Sunday, came within the criminal 
law, and was therefore outside of the 
jurisdiction of the provincial legislature. 
This judgment was reversed on appeal, the 
majority upholding the validity of the law, 
with two dissenting judges accepting the 
reasons of the trial judge. 

The stores that brought the appeal 
argued before the Supreme Court that the 
object of the law was the promotion of 
the observance of religious feast days 
because of their religious significance to the 
majority of the people in the province. 
The Attorney General submitted that the 
law was primarily directed towards improv- 
ing working conditions of store employees 
by giving them six additional holidays. The 
City claimed that the real purpose of the 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 
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regulation was that all the stores in the 
city should be open or closed at the same 
time in the best interests of the proprietors 
and that they be closed during certain hours 
and during certain days for the welfare of 
the employees. 


Mr. Justice Fauteux said that in deter- 
mining the nature and character of 
challenged legislation, not only the text of 
the enactment, but its history, the facts on 
the record and those of which judicial 
notice can be taken must be examined. 
Before the amendment in 1949, the Early 
Closing Act authorized municipal councils 
in the province to regulate the closing 
hours of stores. It did not authorize regu- 
lations requiring stores to be closed for a 
whole day. The constitutionality of that 
law was upheld in City of Montreal v. 
Beauvais (1909) 42 SCR 211 on the grounds 
that it was legislation in relation to civil 
rights. 


The Act as amended in 1949 permitted 
city councils to pass by-laws requiring 
stores to be closed on six specified days, 
for the whole day. The six specified days 
are, according to canon law, feast days of 
obligation, and they are the only feast days 
of obligation except Sundays. 


The amendment made fundamental 
changes as to the character and nature of 
the legislation, so that the constitutional 
issue before the Court in this case was 
entirely different from that before the 
Court in 1909. In the 1949 amendment a 
clear relationship between the requirements 
of the law and the required religious 
observances is evident. If the Legislature 
had intended only to provide for six addi- 
tional holidays to store employees, why 
did they name the religious feast days and 
only those days, and why did they not 
provide, according to the usual legislative 
practice in respect to holidays, that in the 
case of one of these feast days falling on 
Sunday, the store would be closed on the 
following day? He agreed with the trial 
judge and the minority of the appeal court 
that the legislation was clearly not legisla- 
tion in relation to working conditions. 

It remained to determine whether legis- 
lation permitting regulation of the observ- 
ance of religious feast days in the manner 
indicated comes within the criminal law. 

It was not disputed that Sunday observ- 
ance legislation in Canada as in England 
is a matter of criminal law and is in Canada 
under the exclusive jurisdiction of Parlia- 
ment. Legislation requiring observance of 
certain feast days enacted in England before 
and after the Reformation has been treated 
there on the same footing as Sunday observ- 
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ance legislation and hence as part of the 
criminal law. It must be so considered in 
determining the distribution of legislative 
power under the BNA Act. 

Mr. Justice Fauteux considered also that 
the legislation met the test of criminal law 
stated by Lord Atkin in Proprietary 
Articles Trade Ass’n. v. A.-G. Can., (1931) 
2 DLR 9: “Is the act prohibited with penal 
consequences?” 

There is no doubt, he said, that a 
provincial Legislature, like Parliament, has 
power to prohibit and to punish the com- 
mission or the omission of certain acts. 
They have it by virtue of Section 92 (15) 
of the BNA Act which reads: 


15. The imposition of Punishment by Fine, 

Penalty, or Imprisonment for enforcing any 
Law of the Province made in relation to any 
Matter coming within any of the Classes of 
Subjects enumerated in this Section. 
The italicized words distinguish the nature 
of the act or omission prohibited and 
punished by the Legislature pursuant to this 
power, from the nature of the act or 
omission prohibited and punished by Parlia- 
ment by virtue of its exclusive jurisdiction 
in criminal matters. In the case of the 
Legislature the prohibition with penal 
sanction is authorized not as an end in 
itself but as a means of assuring the carry- 
ing out of regulations which it is within 
the competence of the Legislature to 
impose, and which in fact are imposed in 
the same statute, as in the Alcoholic 
Liquor Act. In the case of Parliament, in 
the exercise of its power over criminal law, 
the prohibition and penalty are imposed 
not as a means of attaining an end, but 
in recognition of what, in its eyes, is 
required by the common good, security or 
moral order, for example the prohibition of 
murder in the Criminal Code. It is in 
this latter category that the feast day legis- 
lation, like Sunday observance legislation, 
falls. It is essentially prohibitive and not 
regulatory. The fact that Parliament has 
not legislated upon it does not make the 
provincial law valid. 

Mr. Justice Rand, Mr. Justice Kellock 
and Mr. Justice Locke likewise held the 
legislation invalid as being within exclusive 
federal power in relation to criminal law, 
but further would have held it invalid for 
the reason that it is legislation in relation 
to religion and likewise for that reason 
beyond provincial authority to enact. 
Henry Birks & Sons (Montreal) Ltd. 
et al. v. Montreal and Attorney-General of 
Quebec, (1955) 5 DLR 321. 


Supreme Court of Canada... 


...hotds board failed to perform statutory duties 
in refusing decertification on irrelevant grounds 


On November 15, 1955, the Supreme 
Court of Canada confirmed a decision of 
the Saskatchewan Court of Appeal granting 
the application of a retail store and its 
employees for a writ of mandamus to direct 
the provincial Labour Relations Board to 
reconsider a request for decertification of 
the employees’ bargaining agent. The Court 
held that the Board’s rejection of the 
application on irrelevant grounds amounted 
to a refusal to discharge its statutory duties 
and that the order requiring the Board to 
reconsider was properly made. 


Mr. Justice Locke gave reasons for the 
decision, with which the other four judges 
who heard the case concurred. He first set 
out the facts of the case. On January 13, 
1953, the Saskatchewan Labour Relations 
Board had certified the Saskatchewan Joint 
Board, Retail, Wholesale and Department 
Store Union, as bargaining agent for the 
F. W. Woolworth store in Weyburn, Sask. 
On June 9, 1953, nine employees, asserting 
they were the majority of the employees, 
applied to the Board for a decertification 
order on the ground that the Union was 
no longer supported by a majority of the 
employees in the store. The application, 
which was opposed by the Union, came up 
for hearing on July 21, 1953, and was 
dismissed on the ground that it was 
premature. 


A second application for decertification 
was filed on December 9, 1953, by 13 of 
the 19 employees giving the same reasons 
as before. After hearings on January 5, 
1954, and on February 9 and 10, 1954, the 
Board reserved its decision until March 9, 
1954, when it dismissed the application. Its 
reasons were that the application was not 
shown to be supported by a majority of the 
employees and was theirs in form only, 
being in reality made on behalf of the 
employer. This was a majority decision; 
three members of the Board favoured the 
taking of a representation vote. 


Mr. Justice Locke then considered the 
Board’s arguments. He said that the 
evidence showed conclusively that the 
application was made and supported by a 
majority of the employees. ‘The Board 
misconceived the rights given to employees 
by the Act, he said, in holding that if, in 
endeavouring to assert those rights they 
received help from their employer, those 
rights were forfeited. In any case, there 
was no proof that they had _ received 
financial help from their employer in 
making the applications. The employees’ 


rights were not affected if the employer 
sympathized with their desire to rid them- 
selves of an unsatisfactory bargaining 
representative. 


His Lordship said that the employees 
were given the right to bargain collec- 
tively with their employer through repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing. There was 
nothing in the Act or in the rules govern- 
ing its administration which defined the 
time or restricted the manner in which 
that right was to be exercised except when 
a collective agreement had been entered 
into. The Union had failed to negotiate 
an agreement and therefore the employees’ 
right to choose another representative was 
unaffected. 


This right, of course, was to be exercised 
in a reasonable manner. No Court could 
intervene if the Board refused to consider 
an application for decertification until the 
Union had had a reasonable opportunity 
to negotiate a collective agreement. This 
was not true in this case, however. The 
application in question was made 11 months 
after certification and was not rejected 
because 1t was premature. 


He said that the permissive language of 
Section 5, under which the Board is given 
power to rescind its orders, must be con- 
strued as mandatory when the Board is 
properly called upon to rescind a certifica- 
tion order. It was the duty of the Board 
to hear the employees’ application and give 
effect to their statutory rights. The Board’s 
rejection of the decertification on irrelevant 
grounds amounted to a refusal to discharge 
their statutory duties, in which case 
mandamus was properly directed. Labour 
Relations Board of Saskatchewan v. The 
Queen ex rel. F. W. Woolworth Co. Ltd. 
and Slabick et al and Saskatchewan Joint 
Board, Retail, Wholesale and Department 
Store Union, (1955) 5 DLR 608. 


Saskatchewan Court of Appeal... 


... holds employer can’t refuse to bargain because 
persons employed by competitor among negotiators 


On June 20, 1955, the Saskatchewan Court 
of Appeal dismissed the application of a 
wholesale hardware company for a writ 
of certiorari to quash an order of the 
Saskatchewan Labour Relations Board 
which had found the company guilty of 
an unfair labour practice because of its 
refusal to bargain collectively. The Court 
said there was nothing in the statute 
restricting the Union’s choice of bargaining 
representatives and that the company could 
not refuse to bargain because the bargain- 
ing committee included persons employed 
by a competitor. 
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Chief Justice Martin gave the decision, 
in which three other Judges concurred. He 
first set out the facts of the case. On 
July 15, 1946, Local 454 of the Retail, 
Wholesale and Department Store Union 
was certified by the Board as the bargaining 
agent for the employees of Marshall Wells 
Co. Ltd., Regina. It was certified again 
on April 12, 1950. Between July 15, 1946, 
and December 16, 1953, the company and 
the union bargained collectively and entered 
into collective bargaining agreements. 

In 1954, however, after discovering that 
two of the Union’s representatives on the 
bargaining committee were employed by a 
business competitor, the company refused 
to bargain collectively. The Union then 
applied to the Labour Relations Board for 
an order charging the company with an 
unfair labour practice. In reply, the 
company stated that two of the Union’s 
representatives were not duly authorized 
and could not bargain in good faith by 
reason of their employment with a com- 
peting company. The company also said 
that if these representatives were replaced 
by persons who were not employees or 
representatives of a business competitor, it 
would be ready and willing to bargain 
collectively. 

The Labour Relations Board held that 
there was nothing in the Trade Union Act 
to justify the company’s refusal to bargain 
collectively and found it guilty of an unfair 
labour practice. The company then 
apphed for a writ to quash the order of 
the Board. 

The Chief Justice stated that although 
the main question for the Court to decide 
was the Board’s interpretation of the Trade 
Union Act, he would deal first with the 
Board’s contention that the Court could 
not review the Board’s decision by way of 
certiorart proceedings even if it was wrong 
in its construction of the statute. In 
support of this argument, counsel for the 
Board quoted from a number of Canadian 
and English cases where the Courts had 
limited the right of appeal from the deci- 
sions of statutory tribunals whom _ the 
legislature had made the final judges on 
certain matters. One of the cases cited 
was) hh. we Minister vo; Wi calihve x. =p: 
Glamorgan County Mental Hospital, [1938] 
All E.R. 32, in which the Judge held that 
when the statute provided that the Min- 
ister’s decision should be final, his decision 
construing the provisions of the Act could 
not be questioned by the granting of a 
writ of certiorart. This decision was cited 
in R.v. Ludlow Ex p. Barnsby Corp., [1947] 
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All E.R. 880 by Lord Goddard, who also 
sald: 

A person who is aggrieved by a decision 
of one of these statutory tribunals can only 
apply to the court for relief by way of 
certiorari to bring up the order and quash 
it if the tribunal has acted outside its juris- 
diction. It is now settled law that if the 
tribunal is acting within its jurisdiction, 
absence of evidence does not affect its 
jurisdiction to deal with a case nor does a 
misdirection of the tribunal to itself in 
considering the evidence, nor does a wrong 
decision in point of law. 


The Chief Justice thought these decisions 
were inconsistent with more recent cases. 
In R. v. Northumberland Compensation 
Appeal Tribunal, [1951] 1 K.B. 711, a deci- 
sion which was affirmed by the Appeal 
Court, it was held that the Divisional Court 
has jurisdiction to quash by certiorari the 
decision of an inferior tribunal where the 
latter has embodied the reasons for its 
decision in the order and these decisions 
are wrong in law; it was also held that 
certiorari is not a remedy which can be 
granted only where an inferior tribunal has 
acted without or in excess of its jurisdic- 
tion. In the Court of Appeal it was held 
that an order of certrorart can be granted 
to quash a decision of an inferior Court 
such as a statutory tribunal on the ground 
of error on the face of the record. Chief 
Justice Kerwin referred to this decision 
with approval in Labour Relations Board 
BC. vi Con, Safeways Lids, (2G e953: 
p. 1170) and Mr. Justice Kellock also 
quoted from it in the same case. 


Chief Justice Martin was therefore of 
the opinion that the order of the Board 
declaring the unfair labour practice could 
be quashed if it was wrong in law. After 
considering the provisions of the Act, 
however, he concluded the Board was right 
in its construction of the statute. 

He found nothing in the Act restricting 
the employees’ choice of bargaining repre- 
sentatives. The Act plainly stated that 
persons other than employees of the 
employer could be bargaining representa- 
tives. If the Act did not exclude employees 
of competing firms it was not the function 
of the Court to question the wisdom of 
the Legislature. 

Mr. Justice McNiven agreed with the 
conclusions of the Chief Justice as to the 
nature and scope of a writ of certrorart but 
not with his interpretation of the Trade 
Union Act. He thought the bargaining 
committee was improperly constituted and 
that the company was justified in refusing 
to bargain with it. 

He said the underlying principle of the 
Act was bargaining collectively which meant 


bargaining in good faith. This could not 
be done when employees of a competing 
company were on the bargaining committee 
and when the company would be forced 
to disclose confidential information which 
could be used against it. In his opinion the 
Act did not intend to give the Union an 
unfettered discretion in its choice of 
representatives. 


He would have found the company not 
eullty of an unfair labour practice and 
would have quashed the order. Marshall- 
Wells Co. Ltd. v. Retail, Wholesale and 
Department Store Union Local 454 [1955] 
a DUR 59. 


Newfoundland Supreme Court... 


...refuses injunction to restrain truckers’ union 
from interfering with a member's “right to work” 
g 


On September 19, 1955, Judge Dunfield 
of the Newfoundland Supreme Court dis- 
missed an application by a truckman for an 
interim injunction to restrain the truck- 
men’s union from interfering with his right 
to work until trial of an action he had 
taken against the union. 

In giving reasons for his decision, Judge 
Dunfield related the facts that led to the 
application. The St. John’s Truckmen’s 
Protective Union is an old trade union 
which started in the days of the horse and 
cart. At present it consists of master truck- 
men, operators of from one to several motor 
trucks. 


A local company which deals in building 
materials (O’Leary’s) employed Roche, a 
member of the union, to haul building 
materials. The company dismissed him on 
the ground that his trucks were dirty and 
thus damaged the dressed lumber and wall- 
board; it employed another member of the 
union, Mugford, in his place. 

After about a week a union delegate and 
the union president told O’Leary’s and 
Mugford that they considered Roche had 
been unjustly dismissed and that neither 
Mugford, nor any member of the union, 
would be allowed to work in Roche’s place. 

Mugford stated on affidavit that he was 
told by the president that if he continued 
to work for O’Leary’s he would be fined 
and expelled from the union. He claimed 
to have lost about $750. He said that his 
living and that of his six employees was 
bound up with his membership in the union. 
He said that he would lose O’Leary’s as a 
customer, because they said if they could 
not choose their truckmen they would be 
compelled to invest in trucks of their own. 

Mugford then took action against the 
union asking for an injunction restraining 
the union from interfering with his right 


to work, and in particular, his right to work 
for O’Leary’s; and for a declaration that 
Rule 4, Section 3 of the rules and by-laws 
of the union is void as bemg against public 
policy, and as being an attempt to usurp 
the jurisdiction of the Courts, and as being 
contrary to natural justice. 

Rule 4, Section 3, reads: “No member 
of this union shall be permitted to work 
for or with a person or firm which has 
unjustly dismissed or suspended another 
union member.” Other rules provide that 
any member who does not abide by the 
rule shall be dealt with by the executive, 
who shall have power to fine, suspend or 
expel him. The executive consists of the 
president and seven other officers, who are 
elected annually by ballot, and a committee 
of three appointed annually by the officers. 
Another rule provides that all complaints 
made by a member of the union against a 
brother member for violation of the rule 
shall be tried by a committee of seven 
members chosen by the president from the 
union. The decision of the committee is 
final. 

Summing up the present state of the 
matter, the judge said: 

Nothing would seem to have occurred so 
far except that the president and delegate 
have threatened to take some steps. So far 
as I am told, no action has been taken by 
the executive, nor has any disciplinary 
committee been appointed. 

This was the background of the request 
for am mterim myjunction ““that ~ the 
defendant and/or its agents be restrained 
from interfering with the plaintiff’s right to 
work and in particular with his right to 
perform services for the firm of F. M. 
O’Leary Ltd. until after the trial of this 
action or until further order’. 

Judge Dunfield then turned to a consider- 
ation of the principles to be applied in 
dealing with a request for a temporary 
injunction pending trial: 

One has to consider primarily whether it 

is necessary to preserve the status quo, and 
to prevent irreparable damage being done 
before trial; and further, there must be a 
strong prima facie case that the plaintiff 
will succeed at the hearing. It must be, as 
we say, a fairly clear case. 
In this instance irreparable damage might 
be done before trial, because the plaintiff 
was losing money and there would be a 
question whether he could recover damages 
from his union. Was there a strong prob- 
ability of his succeeding at the trial? 

If the members, which includes the officials, 
of the union, acting bona fide and without 


malice as I think they are, conclude that it 
is in their interest to withdraw their labour 
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from O’Leary’s, they are not doing any- 
thing unlawful. And if it is not unlawful 
for them to do this, it is not unlawful for 
them to tell O’Leary’s that they contemplate 
doing it... They cannot be compelled to 
work for O’Leary’s if they do not want to. 


And even if it were in order to grant an 
injunction against the two officers mentioned, 
we are not here dealing with one of the 
great foreign unions, having vast numbers 
of members and governed by a sort of 
distant bureaucracy of their own: we are 
dealing with a small union in a small city; 
the members all know each other; if it is 
their will to act in concert in a certain way, 
the fact that their leaders are forbidden to 
say so openly will not prevent them from 
acting in concert. The Court will not issue 
a futile injunction. 


Going on to consider whether the 
plaintiff had “a fairly clear case”, he said: 


The plaintiff will ask the Court in the 
action to restrain the union from inter- 
fering with his “right to work,’ and in 
particular, his right to work for O’Leary’s: 
and to say that R. 4, s. 3, is void as against 
public policy, an attempt to usurp the juris- 
diction of the Courts, and contrary to natural 
justice. I have difficulty in understanding 
all this, and so will the Court when it comes 
to it. Union men who enter into rules and 
regulations, which are a sort of mutual con- 
tract, abridge the generality of their “right 
to work” by deciding to regulate themselves 
as a body, overriding if necessary the will 
of individuals. So plaintiff’s “right to work”, 
as a member, is subject to the rules. 


He went on to say that Rule 4, s. 3, 
seems to embody one of the commonest 
features of union practice, and if that is 
contrary to public policy, every union in 
the world will have to be closed down. As 
to usurping the jurisdiction of the Courts, 
it cannot do so. Seeing that union rules 
are not a very free contract, since a man 
has little or no free choice as to whether 
he will join or not, the Court will examine 
their administration as between member 
and member, and see that fair play is given 
internally. If action is taken internally 
against a member without giving him an 
opportunity of being heard in his own 
defence and treated fairly, that will be 
contrary to natural justice, and will be 
restrained, but that is a question of pro- 
ceedings under the rules, and not of the 
rules themselves. 

This was enough to indicate, he said, 
that the law is complex, the exact circum- 
stances are not yet fully known, and any 
result may follow. In these circumstances 
the application for an interlocutory in- 
junction should be refused. Mugford v. 
St. John’s Truckmen’s Protective Union, 
Hearn and Billard, (1955) 5 DLR 644. 
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United States Supreme Court... 


. . rules that workers must be paid for activities 
part of job 


that are “integral and indispensabie 


In two recent decisions under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, as amended by the 
Portal-to-Portal Act, handed down on 
January 30, 1956, the United States Supreme 
Court ruled that employees must be paid 
for activities which are “an integral and 
indispensable part” of the principal activi- 
ties which they were employed to perform, 
even though such activities are performed 
before or after the regular work shift, on 
or off the production line, and no collective 
agreement, custom or practice requires such 
payment. 

The Court found that clothes changing 
and showering in a storage battery plant, 
where these are required as health measures 
because of contact with dangerously toxic 
materials, and knife sharpening in a meat 
packing plant were indispensable to the 
performance of productive work and part 
of the employees’ principal activities. It 
rejected the employers’ contention that 
these activities were “preliminary” or 
“nostliminary” within the meaning of the 
Portal Act, for which payment is required 
only if a collective agreement, custom or 
practice so provides. 

Chief Justice Earl Warren, who delivered 
the decision of the Court in both cases, 
stated that the Portal-to-Portal Act was 
enacted in 1947 to meet an “existing 
emergency” resulting from claims for 
portal-to-portal pay which, if allowed in 
accordance with the Anderson v. Mt. 
Clemens Pottery Co. case, would have 
created “wholly unexpected liabilities, 
immense in amount and retroactive in 
operation.” In that case (L.G. 1946, p. 999), 
the Supreme Court ruled that employees in 
a pottery plant were entitled to be paid for 
time spent in walking from time-clock to 
work bench and in other preparatory 
activities such as changing to work clothes. 

The Act established the principle that 
employers are not required to pay 
employees for time spent in walking, riding 
or travelling to and from the place of 
performance of their principal activity or 
in any “preliminary” or “postliminary” 
activities performed before or after the 
regular work shift unless payment for such 
activities is required by collective agree- 
ment, custom or practice in the estab- 
lishment. 

The Supreme Court’s decisions upheld the 
Wage and Hour Division’s interpretation 
of the Act. The actions were brought by 
the Secretary of Labor to obtain injunc- 
tions to require the two firms in question 
to keep records of, and pay for, the extra 


time involved. Because of the importance 
of the interpretation of the portal-to-portal 
provisions in the administration of the Act, 
and because of the conflict between the 
decisions given in the lower courts, the 
Supreme Court decided to review the two 
cases. 

In the battery plant case (Steiner v. 
Mitchell), the Chief Justice described the 
hazards to which production employees 
were exposed because of the use in the 
plant of lead and its compounds and 
sulphuric acid, and _ stated that “the 
chemicals permeate the entire plant and 
everything and everyone in it”. In such 
plants it was “almost impossible” to keep 
lead concentration in the air “within 
absolutely safe limits”. He pointed out 
that the risk even existed outside the plant 
because lead dust and fumes attached 
themselves to the skin, clothing and hair 
of the employees. Showering and clothes 
changing had thus become “a recognized 
part of industrial hygiene programs in the 
industry”. 

The Chief Justice noted that, as required 
by state law (in this case the law of 
Tennessee), the employer had provided 
showers and a locker room with separate 
lockers for work and street clothing. To 
comply with the state Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, under which lead poisoning 
is a compensable occupational disease, the 
employer was required to carry insurance 
to protect against liability, and it was 
pointed out that the insurance carrier would 
not accept the risk if the employer refused 
to provide showering and clothes changing 
facilities for his employees. The Court 
noted also that, since sulphuric acid causes 
rapid deterioration in work clothing, the 
employer furnished without charge old but 
clean work clothes which the employees 
wore. Employees regularly changed into 
work clothes before starting their work and 
showered and changed back at the end of 
the work period. It was found that the 
time spent in these activities amounted to 
half an hour a day, 10 minutes in the 
morning and 20 minutes in the afternoon. 

The Court considered that, while Con- 
gress intended to outlaw claims prior to 
1947 for wages based on all employee 
activities unless provided for by contract 
or custom of the industry, including activi- 
ties performed before or after regular hours 
of work, it did not intend to deprive 
employees of the benefits of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act where such activities 
are an integral part of and indispensable 
to their principal activities. That this was 
the Congressional intent was indicated very 
clearly in the Senate debate on the Portal 
Bill. This position was strengthened by 


the fact that a section was added to the 
Act (Section 3 (0)) in 1949 which excluded 
from the computation of hours worked any 
time spent in changing clothes or washing 
at the beginning or end of the workday 
which was expressly excluded by collective 
agreement. “Its clear implication is,” Chief 
Justice Warren stated, “that clothes chang- 
ing and washing, which are otherwise a part 
of the principal activity, may be expressly 
excluded from coverage by agreement.” It 
would be difficult to conjure up an in- 
stance where changing clothes and shower- 
ing are more clearly an integral and 
indispensable part of the principal activity 
of the employment than in the case of 
these employees, the Court concluded. 

The Court specifically noted that its 
holding was applicable only in the particular 
circumstances and that the question of 
changing clothes and showering under 
normal conditions was not involved. These 
activities ordinarily constitute “preliminary” 
or “postliminary” activities excluded from 
compensable working time. Neither was 
the question of back pay involved since 
the trial Court limited its judgment to 
prospective relief. 

In the second case (Mitchell v. King 
Packing Co.), the Court found that knife- 
men employed by an interstate packer who 
was engaged in slaughtering, butchering, 
dressing and distributing meat and meat 
products were required to sharpen their 
knives outside their regular shift, and for 
this activity they were not compensated. 
A knifeman ordinarily sharpened from two 
to four knives a day. He was paid by 
the hour and, excluding knife-sharpening 
time, worked eight hours a day and five 
days a week. The knives must be “razor 
sharp,” the Court noted. A dull knife 
would slow down production which was 
conducted on an assembly line basis, affect 
the appearance of the meat and the quality 
of the hides, cause waste and make for 
accidents. 

The Supreme Court did not agree with 
the earlier judgment of the Court of 
Appeals that the knife sharpening was 
“preliminary” or “postliminary” and did 
not become an integral part of the prin- 
cipal activity merely because it was 
indispensable to the proper performance of 
productive work. Reversing and remanding 
that judgment, the Court ruled that the 
time spent in knife sharpening constituted 
an integral and indispensable part of 
the regular butchering activities of the 
employees and as such was compensable 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
Steiner v. Mitchell and Mitchell v. King 
Packing Co., Labor Law Reporter, 29 Labor 
Cases, 69,711 and 69,712. 
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Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


British Columbia issues accident - prevention 


regulations respecting 


diesel equipment in underground construction and amends schedule of 
industrial diseases with respect to exposure to radioactive material 


In British Columbia, the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board has issued accident 
prevention regulations governing the use 
of diesel engines in underground construc- 
tion projects not covered by mining Acts. 
The schedule of industrial diseases for 
which compensation is paid in the prov- 
ince was amended to give broader coverage 
to diseases resulting from contact with 
radio-active materials. 

Regulations under the Ontario Appren- 
ticeship Act set out the courses to be 
taught apprentice carpenters and plasterers 
at the Provincial Institute of Trades and 
by the employer. 

Other regulations deal with certification 
of refrigeration journeymen in British 
Columbia, and licences for operators of 
sixth class high-pressure plants and elec- 
trical workers in Manitoba. 


British Columbia Apprenticeship and 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 

Regulations under the British Columbia 
Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualifica- 
tion Act respecting certificates of pro- 
ficieney in the refrigeration trade were 
gazetted February 16. The Act, which was 
passed last year, gave the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council authority to set up 
examining boards and provide for exam- 
inations for certificates of proficiency in a 
designated trade. A board of examiners 
for the refrigeration trade has just been 
appointed and these regulations are the 
first special trade rules issued under the 
new Act. 

For the purpose of these regulations, 
the refrigeration trade means the repair, 
installation and maintenance of refrigera- 
tion equipment and controls and such work 
on refrigeration equipment as is usually 
performed by a refrigeration journeyman. 

Certificates of proficiency in this trade 
will be granted only to persons who qualify 
by examination. To be eligible for exam- 
ination, a candidate must submit with his 
application fee satisfactory proof that he 
has either served an apprenticeship or had 
at least 8,000 hours’ experience in the 
refrigeration trade. 

The examinations will be prepared by 
the Advisory Committee and conducted by 
the examining board. There will be both 
theoretical and practical tests, which will 
be marked and evaluated by the examining 
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board in consultation with the Advisory 
Committee. A person who fails a_ test 
may, on payment of the prescribed fee, 
apply for further examinations on the 
subject in which he has failed. 


British Columbia Workmen's 
Compensation Act 


Accident Prevention Regulations 


New accident prevention regulations 
respecting equipment in underground con- 
struction projects, adopted by the British 
Columbia Workmen’s Compensation Board 
after a public hearing, took effect February 
1. The regulations, which were gazetted 
February 23, apply to construction projects 
where the work area is below the surface 
of the earth and the operations do not 
come under the Coal Mines Regulation 
Act or the Metalliferous Mines Regulation 
Act. They are the first of this kind to be 
issued in any province. 

The regulations provide that no internal 
combustion engine using gasoline, naphtha 
or liquefied petroleum gas for fuel is to be 
operated in any underground construction 
project. The Board may, however, 
authorize the use of internal combustion 
engines of the diesel type if certain 
requirements are met. 

Every diesel engine must either be new 
or “im ‘such “a “State? sol reppin nates 
performance is approximately as good as 
that of a new engine. Each engine is to 
be equipped with a suitable diesel exhaust 
gas conditioner which is to be _ properly 
maintained and_ regularly serviced. <A 
carbon monoxide tester must also be 
provided. 

A diesel engine is not to be permitted 
to idle unnecessarily and operating time 
has to be kept to a minimum. Everv 
engine is to be checked regularly and kept 
in good operating condition by a com- 
petent person. Carbon monoxide tests are 
to be conducted at least once each shift 
when diesel equipment is operated. If the 
earbon monoxide content exceeds 20 parts 
per million parts of air, immediate action 
must be taken to reduce the contamina- 
tion to allowable concentrations. 

Proper ventilation is to be provided so 
that there is at least 75 cubic feet of air 
per minute per brake horse-power of the 
aggregate diesel equipment in use. If the 
ventilation ceases to function, all diesel 


equipment must be shut down until proper 
ventilation has been restored and all work- 
men are to be so instructed. 

A record book is to be maintained in 
which operators of diesel engines are to 
report any unsatisfactory condition of the 
equipment in their care. The results of 
carbon monoxide tests are also to be 
entered in this book. 


Schedule of Indusirial Diseases 

The Workmen’s Compensation Board has 
amended the Schedule of Industrial 
Diseases with respect to disease result- 
ing from exposure to radium and _ radio- 
active materials. Radium and radioactive 
materials are being used increasingly in 
industry and elsewhere and the new regu- 
lation provides extended coverage. 

Effective February 9, 1956, compensation 
will be paid to persons suffermg from 
radiation disease as a result of working 
with any process or in any industry where 


X-ray apparatus is operated or where 
radioactive materials are used. Previously, 
compensation was paid only for X-ray 


cutaneous, circulatory or blood-cell lesions 
or physiological endocrine change resulting 
from operating an X-ray apparatus in an 
industry or hospital covered by the Act. 

Two other provinces, Ontario and 
Saskatchewan, allow compensation for any 
disease resulting from exposure to X-rays, 
radium or other radioactive substances. In 
Quebec, compensation is paid if the 
exposure causes ulceration or a malignant 
disease. 


Manitoba Operating Engineers and 
Firemen Act 

Regulations under the Manitoba Oper- 
ating Engineers and Firemen Act were 
amended by Man. Reg. 10/56 gazetted 
February 11. The new regulations, which 
amend Man. Reg. 16/51 (L.G. 1952, 
pp. 191-193), provide for a new class of 
high-pressure plant and make a_ corre- 
sponding change in the classification of 
certificates. 

A high-pressure plant is one that oper- 
ates at a pressure of 15 pounds or more 
per square inch, and six classes of plants 
are now recognized. The one just approved, 
sixth class high-pressure plant, is defined 
as a plant that is used to produce sheet 
ice in curling rinks or sports arenas, or to 
supply air conditioning in theatres and 
other public buildings, or for other similar 
purposes approved by the Munister of 
Labour. 

Because of this change, a sixth class 
operators’ certificate, qualifying the holder 
to take charge of a sixth class high- 
pressure plant, has been approved. Pre- 


viously four classes of operating engineers’ 
certificates, provisional operating engineers’ 
certificates and fireman’s certificates had 
been provided for. As refrigeration and air 
conditioning plants now included in the 
sixth class may fall in a high horsepower 
category, they previously had to be oper- 
ated by one of the classes of operating 
engineers, in some instances by an engi- 
neer of one of the senior classes. 

A candidate for a sixth class operator’s 
certificate has to qualify by examination. 
To be elgible for examination, he must 
have had not less than four months’ 
experience as assistant operator of a 
refnigeration plant of not less than 15 h.p. 
or be the holder of a provisional engineer’s 
certificate and in addition have had at least 
30 days’ experience as assistant operator of 
a refrigeration plant of not less than 15 h.p. 
A candidate who fails may apply again one 
month from the date of his previous 
examination. 

In special circumstances, a candidate for 
a sixth class operator’s certificate as well 
as candidates for fourth class or provisional 
operating engineers’ certificates, or fireman’s 
certificate, may be examined orally by a 


person nominated by the Board of 
Examiners. 


Manitoba Power Commission Act 

Regulations under the Manitoba Power 
Commission Act respecting leences to do 
electrical work were authorized by Man. 
Reg. 5/56 gazetted January 28. The pro- 
visions are much the same as those in 
regulations that have been in effect since 
1946 (Man. Reg. 35/46) (L.G. 1946, p. 994). 

A Board of Examiners appointed under 
the Act is empowered to issue to an elec- 
trical worker a general licence, which 
authorizes the holder to do any kind of 
wiring on any works in any locality under 
the Act, or a limited licence, which author- 
izes the holder to perform work on certain 
types of non-industrial premises where the 
capacity and pressure are within fixed 
limits. A wiring permit may also be issued 
for specified work in a specified locality. 
Examinations are based on standards estab- 
lished by the Canadian Standards Associa- 
tion and contained in the latest adopted 
edition of the Canadian Electrical Code, 
Parte) 

Any person who holds a subsisting con- 
tractor’s licence or a journeyman’s licence 
under the Electricians’ Licence Act is 
deemed to hold a general licence under 
these regulations. 

Unlicensed persons who desire to do work 
on their own premises may be issued wiring 


(Continued on page 431) 
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Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Initial and renewal claims for unemployment insurance benefit decline 


slightly in January but number in live file rises, statistics 


A slight decline in the number of initial 
and renewal claims for unemployment 
insurance benefit was recorded in January 
in all but the Atlantic provinces. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics report 
on the operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act shows that 261,661 claims 
were received in local offices across Canada 
in January, compared with 276,454 in 
December and 309,999 in January 1955. 


A total of 476,946 regular and seasonal 
benefit claimants had an unemployment 
register in the live file at January 31, com- 
prising 382,287 males and 94,659 females. 
This represents an increase over the 388,129 
claimants (306,988 males and 81,141 females) 
recorded on December 30, 1955, but is 
substantially below the figure of 586,768 
(476,464 males and 110,304 females) for 
January 31, 1955. 


Adjudicating centres disposed of 294,715 
initial and renewal claims; in 179,779 of 
these, the claimant was entitled to benefit. 
The number of claims on which the 
claimant was not entitled to benefit (in- 
cluding disqualifications arising from revised 
and seasonal benefit claims) was 123,487, 
and of these 105,195 or 85 per cent were 
in respect of claimants who failed to estab- 
lish a regular benefit period. Practically all 
of the claimants failing to establish a 
benefit period had their claims considered 
for seasonal benefit but 25,550 of them 
failed to establish a benefit period under 
the seasonal benefit provisions. The chief 
reasons for disqualification were: “volun- 
tarily left employment without just cause” 
6,240 cases; and “not capable of and not 
available for work” 3,548 cases. 


New beneficiaries for regular and seasonal 
benefit during January numbered 266,822, 
compared with 268,914 in January 1955. 
During December 1955 the number of new 
beneficiaries for regular benefit was 107,597. 


A total of $24,632,203 was paid during 
January 1956 to both regular and seasonal 





*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of book. 
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show 


In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 
ence of weather conditions, and the 
general employment situation. 


claimants in compensation for 1,364,097 
weeks; in January one year ago, $28,372,412 
was paid in compensation for 9,046,721 days. 
Regular benefit payments during December 
1955 amounted to $11,942,873, 702,642 weeks 
and 4,532 days. 


The number of complete weeks compen- 
sated during January was 1,248,972; this 
constitutes 92 per cent of the weeks com- 
pensated. Earnings in excess of the allow- 
able level for the weekly benefit rates 
accounted for 56 per cent of the partial 
weeks, the balance being due to other 
causes, such as waiting period or disqualifi- 
cation. 

The estimated number of beneficiaries for 
regular and seasonal benefit per week 
during January 1956 was 313:3 thousand; 
this is compared with an estimated 450-3 
thousand persons for the week January 29- 
February 4, 1955. During December 1955, 
an estimated 162-6 thousand persons 
received weekly payments for regular 
benefit. 


(Commencing with the current month, 
benefit payment data are no _ longer 
segregated as to regular and_ seasonal. 
As a result information on benefit pay- 
ments to seasonal claimants is not available 
separately.) 


Claims totalling 107,241 were considered 
for seasonal benefit; 2,146 of these were 
renewal seasonal benefit claims. 


Claims adjudicated numbered 106,983, of 
which 76,522 were entitled to benefit. 

Seasonal benefit claimants having an 
employment register in the “live file” on 
the last working day of the month totalled 
109,459. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
January show that imsurance books or 
contribution cards were issued to 4,446,067 
employees who have made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1955. 

At January 31, employers registered 
numbered 281,189, an increase of 1,310 
during the month. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During January, 3,483 investigations were 
conducted by district investigators across 
Canada. Of these, 2,622 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify 
fulfilment of statutory conditions. The 
remaining 861 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefit. 


Prosecutions were commenced in 42 
cases,* 3 against employers and 39 against 
claimants. Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of claimants making false statements 
or misrepresentations numbered 378.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in January totalled 
$19,304,487.62, compared with $20,624,583.57 
in December and $18,430,350.99 in January 
1955. Benefit payments in January 
amounted to $24,619,181.33, compared with 
$11,928,501.78 in December and $28,361 ,595.23 
in January 1955. The balance in the fund 
at January 31 was $885,542,795.92; at 
December 31, there was a balance of 
$890,857,489.63 and at January 31, 1955, of 
$886,711,147.56. 





*These do not necessarily relate to the investi- 
gations conducted during this month. 





Decisions of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CU-B 1213, February 3, 1956 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant, 
64 years of age, worked for the Canadian 
National Railways from 1908 to June 26, 
1955, when he retired on a pension. His 
wages upon separation were $253 a month. 
He filed an initial claim for benefit at the 
local office at Fort Erie, Ont., on September 
19, 1955, and claimed the dependency rate 
in respect of his wife, from whom he is 
legally separated. He stated that in accord- 
ance with a court order he was giving her 
$35 a month and, as this sum was paid to 
the bank, he had no “contact” with her and 
did not know whether or not she was 
employed. 

The local office stated that, as reported 
in a local newspaper, the claimant’s wife 
was vacationing in Florida. 

Upon the evidence before him, the insur- 
ance officer did not approve the depen- 
dency rate of benefit because, in his 
opinion, the claimant had not proved that 
his wife was wholly or mainly maintained 
by him, as required by Section 33(3) (a) (i) 
of the Act. 

From the decision of the insurance officer, 
the claimant appealed to a court of referees, 
before which he appeared on October 27, 


1955, at St. Catharines, Ont. After having 
noted that he was not in a position to 
ascertain whether or not his estranged wife 
was working, the court of referees main- 
tained by a majority the decision of the 
insurance officer. 

The dissenting member expressed the 
opinion that, by ordering the claimant to 
pay $35 a month to his estranged wife, the 
court “has imposed upon (him) a depen- 
dency status whether his wife works or 
not”. 

From the majority decision of the court 
of referees, the claimant appealed to the 
Umpire on the ground that he was support- 
ing his wife as the court had directed him 
to do. 

Conclusions: According to Section 
33(3)(a)(Gi) of the Act a claimant is 
entitled to receive benefit at the rate for 
a person with a dependent, if his wife is 
being wholly or mainly supported by him. 
Regulation 125(2), however, specifies that 
the wife is not considered as being main- 
tained wholly or mainly by the claimant 
or as being dependent on him if she 
receives earned income (including unem- 
ployment insurance benefit) in excess of 
$12 a week. 
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The onus lies upon the claimant to prove 
that his contribution towards the main- 
tenance of his wife is one which comes 
within the terms laid down in the above- 
mentioned provisions of the Act and 
Regulations. 

In the present case, the evidence shows 
that the claimant pays $35 a month to 
his wife but there is no indication as to 
what other income or sources of income 
she has. Therefore he has failed to prove 
that she is wholly or mainly supported by 
him, and the appeal must be dismissed. 


Decision CU-B 1215, February 9, 1956 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant, 
21 years of age and married since October 
30, 1954, worked for Canadian Arsenals 
Limited as an operator in the munitions 
department, from June 30, 1954, te June 28, 
1955. She filed an initial claim for benefit 
on September 1, 1955, and stated that she 
had voluntarily left her position on June 28, 
1955, because of pregnancy and _ illness 
resulting therefrom. She stated further that 
she expected to be confined around mid- 
January 1956, but that, at the present time, 
she was feeling well and willing to work. 

She submitted a medical certificate 
dated September 9, 1955, which indicated 
that her health allowed her to work. 


On September 16. 1955, the employer 
reported that the claimant had been laid 
off because she was pregnant and it was 
the company’s policy not to retain a 
pregnant woman in hazardous work for 
some four and a half months immediately 
preceding the confinement. He added that 
it had been impossible to transfer the 
claimant to another department. 


On the facts before him, the insurance 
officer disqualified the claimant from 
receipt of benefit for a period of two years 
from the date of her marriage because, in 
his opinion, she did not satisfy any of the 
additional conditions specified in Regula- 
tio 131. 


From this decision the claimant appealed 
to a court of referees on September 26, 
1955. 


The court of referees which heard the 
claimant at Joliette, Que., on October 12, 
1955, unanimously upheld the disqualifica- 
tion from receipt of benefit until October 2, 


1955, only, on the ground that, pursuant to 
the amendments as of this date of the 
regulation concerning married women (now 
Section 161), the claimant was entitled to 
benefit. 


From the decision of the court of referees 
the chief claims officer appealed to the 
Umpire on December 12, 1955, contending 
that the claimant could not invoke these 
new provisions, as her state of pregnancy 
could not be assimilated to an illness within 
the meaning of sub-paragraph (iv) of Sec- 
tion 161 and she had not left the area to 
establish residence elsewhere as required in 
sub-paragraph (v) of this section. 


Conclusions: This case involves an issue 
of jurisdiction, namely, whether or not it 
was open to the court of referees to con- 
sider the claim in the light of regulation 
161, which came into effect on October 2, 
1955, and to render a decision on a ques- 
tion which had not been laid before the 
insurance officer. The chief claims officer 
did not dispute the court’s nght to deter- 
mine the merits of the claim, as of October 
2, and I do not think it necessary for me 
to take up this issue, as there is no doubt 
in my mind that regulation 161 no more 
than regulation 137 entitled the claimant to 
receive benefit. 


The court did not explain on what ground 
the amendments of the regulation concern- 
ing married women could affect the dis- 
qualification imposed on the claimant. 
However, as the evidence clearly indicates 
that her separation from work resulted from 
her pregnancy, 1t must be assumed that the 
court referred to sub-paragraph (iv) of 
paragraph 3(a) of Section 161, which stipu- 
lates that the additional condition need not 
be fulfilled by a married woman if her 
first separation from employment after 
marriage was in consequence of her inca- 
pacity for work due to illness, injury or 
quarantine. 

Now, according to the jurisprudence 
established by my predecessor in decisions 
CU-B 1093 and 1094, there can be no ques- 
tion of incapacity for work due to illness 
in the case of a mere pregnancy. 


Therefore, the claimant could not avail 
herself of this new provision of the regu- 
lation concerning married women. 


The appeal is allowed. 





An article in Foreign Trade, publication of 
the Department of Trade and Commerce, 
notes a steady shift in job opportunities 
from agriculture to industry. Today, 
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26 out of every 100 Canadians are 
employed in manufacturing, whereas only 
17 out of every 100 were so employed 
in 1900. 





Labour Conditions 


in Federal Government Contracts 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during February 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 

During February the Department of Labour prepared 164 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and its 
Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 66 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 

provide that:— 
(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract 1s a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by, current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in February for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows :— 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Department of Defence Production (January). . 149 $1,320,604 .00 
Gre GCM Ae. Aes eds tiide ee Seta eee wens AG 79,149.92 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that:— 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
or, if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination. ) 






The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 

The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 
which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 


wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. ; 

Copies of the federal Government's 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during February 


During February the sum of $9,408.52 was collected from six employers who had 
failed to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. 
This amount has been or will be distributed to the 208 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during February 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Valcartier Que: George L Lennon, construction of school. Deep River Ont: G M 
Gest Ltd, construction of electrical distribution system. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Greenwood N S: Albi Applicators Ltd, application of fire retardant material on 
hangar. Sydney N S: Canadian National Railways, *construction of railway siding, 
Seaward Defence Base. Casey Que: North Shore Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
bridges on access road. Longueuil Que: Babcock, Wilcox and Goldie-McCulloch Ltd 
(Eastern Branch), supply & erection of boiler & ancillary equipment, Sorel Industries 
Ltd. Valcartier Que: A Deslauriers & Fils Ltée, installation of insulation, lining, heating 
& exterior steam mains, bldg No 15, CARDE; C. Jobin Ltée, construction of supply bldg, 
POL service station & outside services; Magloire Cauchon Ltée, construction of physical 
training bldg. Barriefield Ont: M Sullivan & Son Ltd, construction of drill hall, QM & 
technical stores. London Ont: Sterling Construction Co Ltd, construction of physical 
training bldg, Wolseley Barracks. Petawawa Ont: Ball Brothers Ltd, construction of 
various bldgs & outside services. Uplands Ont: B Perini & Sons Canada Ltd, construc- 
tion of roads, walks, parking area & sewer & water services, RCAF Station. Shilo Man: 
Claydon Co Ltd, construction of junior ranks club. Claresholm Alta: International Water 
Supply Ltd, *construction of well, RCAF Station; A C Border & Co Ltd, installation of 
additional water supply system, RCAF Station. Cold Lake Alta: Terminal Construction 
Co Ltd, grading & seeding, RCAF Station. Ralston Alta: R P Medhurst & Sons, drilling 
natural gas wells, Suffield Experimental Station. Royal Roads B C: Luney Brothers & 
Hamilton Ltd, construction of extension to gymnasium (swimming pool). 


Building and Maintenance 


Charlottetown P E I: County Construction Co Ltd, heating & electrical renovations 
to three bldgs, Brighton Compound. Cornwall Ont: Eagle Construction Co Reg’d, con- 
struction of transformer vault, Armouries. London Ont: Consolidated Painting & Decorat- 
ing Co Ltd, interior & exterior painting of various bldgs, Wolseley Barracks. Picton Ont: 
H J McFarland Construction Co Ltd, construction of concrete block, Camera Bldg, 
CARDE. Calgary Alta: Dickie’s Electric Ltd, rewiring & relighting, Mewata Armouries. 


Department of Defence Production 
(January Report) 

Beauport Que: Tri-Bec Inc, rewiring & relighting of Armoury. Montreal Que: Tree 
Surgery Co Ltd, removal of snow at #4 Works Coy. Rimouski Que: Tri-Bec Inc, 
rewiring & relighting of Armoury. Ville La Salle Que: Canadian Pacific Railway Co, 
removal of snow. Falconbridge Ont: Lorne Lanthier, construction of culvert, RCAF 
Station. Lakeview Ont: Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, installation of shut off valves, #15 
ROD, Army Ordnance Depct. London Ont: C H McInnis Co Ltd, installation of con- 
veyors, #27 COD. Navan Ont: Taggart Construction Ltd, repair of septic tank, RCAF 
Station. Rockcliffe Ont: Doran Construction Co, replacement of defective timbers & 
reinforcement of beams in bldgs, RCAF Station. Trenton Ont: P H Davis, renewal of 
window wells, tile drains & sidewalks & waterproofing of basements, RCAF Station; 
P H Davis, replacement of weather stripping on hangars & bldgs, RCAF Station; P H 
Davis, waterproofing of basements, renewal of window wells, tile drains & sidewalks, RCAF 
Station. Claresholm Alta: Les Cookshaw, repainting exterior of bldgs, RCAF Station. 
Esquimalt B C: Gilbert Brown, alteration to bldg #508, HMC Dockyard. Sea Island B C: 
R H Neven Co Ltd, painting of PMQ’s, RCAF Station. Vancouver B C: Canadian 
National Railways, repair of railway siding, Lynn Creek, Naval Supply Depot. 
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National Harbours Board 
Halifax Harbour N 8S: Standard Paving Maritime Ltd, construction of water line, 


pier 9. Montreal Harbour Que: Westeel Products Ltd, replacement of corrugated sheet- 
ing, shed 25. 


Department of Public Works 

Change Island Nfld: Twillingate Engineering & Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
post office bldg. Wood Island Ferry P E I: L M Poole & Co Lid, construction of inspec- 
tion bldg. Shippigan Gully N B: Comeau & Savoie Construction Ltd, construction of 
breastworks. Hull Que: Thomas Fuller Construction Co Ltd, construction of public bldg. 
La Tuque Que: Bourcier & Tremblay Ltd, construction of public bldg. Mamainse 
Harbour Ont: Cummins Construction Co, *dredging. Ottawa Ont: Sirotek Construction 
Ltd, construction of brooder house, Central Experimental Farm. Sudbury Ont: B Perini 
& Sons (Canada) Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Toronto Ont: Redfern Construction 
Co Lid, alterations to Postal Terminal “A”. Regina Sask: Smith Bros & Wilson Ltd, 
construction of “B” block, RCMP; N B Roantree Co Ltd, heating & oil storage tank 
installation, RCMP. Camrose Alta: Chas T Burrows, completion of federal bldg. Crofton 
& Vesuvius Bay B C: B C Pile Drivers Ltd, driving piling. Esquimalt B C: Pacific Pile- 
driving Co Ltd, wharf repairs, Fender Wharf, Esquimalt Dry Dock. Prince George B C: 
Marpole Construction Co Ltd, alterations & additions, Old Post Office Bldg. Stdney BC: 
B C Pile Drivers Ltd, repairs to wharf. Victoria B C: Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of wharf for hydrographic services. 


Department of Transport 
Stephenville Nfld: Colonial Construction Co Ltd, construction of Terminal Bldg. 
House Harbour Que: Gaspe Equipment & Transport Co Ltd, construction of airport. 


Montreal Que: removal of centre pier of bridge No 5, Atwater Ave, Lachine Canal. 
Windsor Ont: Eastern Construction Co Ltd, construction of Terminal Bldg. Chatham 


Point B C: A & B Construction Co Ltd, construction of fog alarm station. 
B C: Byers Construction Co Ltd, repairs to roof trusses. 


Vancouver 
Coppermine N W T: Yukon 


Construction Co Ltd, erection of prefabricated meteorological station. 


Recent Regulations (Continued from page 425) 


permits by the Commission through author- 
ized employees or by municipalities which 
have been authorized to appoint inspectors. 


Ontario Apprenticeship Act 

New apprenticeship regulations for car- 
penters and plasterers have been issued in 
Ontario by the Industry and Labour Board 
and the Provincial Advisory Committee. 
The regulations were gazetted February 4 
and are similar to those recently authorized 
for masons and bricklayers (L.G., March, 
p. 3807). Courses of study for carpenters 
and plasterers have been approved by the 
Board and are set out in O. Reg. 8/56, 
and O. Reg. 10/56. The general building 
trades regulations (CRO 378) have also 
been amended and new sections on ¢ar- 
penters and plasterers authorized by O. 
Reg. 9/56 and O. Reg. 11/56 have been 
substituted. 

The regulations made by the Board 
provide for full-time educational day classes 
at the Provincial Institute of Trades at 
Toronto, and for at least 1,280 hours of 
training by the employer. The subjects to 
be taught are set out in two schedules: 
Schedule I lists the subjects to be taught 
at the educational institute and Schedule IT 
the subjects to be taught by the employer. 


The schedules also indicate the skill the 
apprentice is expected to acquire. Schedule 
I of the carpenters’ regulations contains 20 
subjects, including blueprint reading, mathe- 
matics and English; Schedule II lists the 
same subjects with the exception of English 
and the making of joints. Schedule I for 
plasterers has 186 topics, one of which is 
the history of plastering and stuccoing from 
the time of primitive man to the present; 
Schedule II contains 110 of the topics listed 
in Schedule I. 

The general regulations issued by the 
Advisory Committee contain a number of 
similar provisions for carpenters and 
plasterers. To enter into a contract, an 
apprentice must be at least 16 and not more 
than 21 years of age. The term of appren- 
ticeship is the same, four years including 
the probationary period. There is no 
longer any restriction as to the number of 
apprentices in each district. An employer 
who is himself a journeyman but does not 
employ another journeyman, or an 
employer who is not a journeyman and 
hires only one journeyman, may have one 
apprentice. In all other cases, there may 
be one additional apprentice for every addi- 
tional eight journeymen employed, except 
that the number of plasterers apprenticed 
to one employer is limited to three. 
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 Wases, Hours and 
Working Conditions 








Working Conditions, April 1955, 


in the Primary Textile Industry 


No important changes occurred in year ending April 1, 1955. Number of 
non-office employees covered by the 40-hour week increased moderately. 
Eighty per cent of employees surveyed received 6 or more paid holidays 


No important changes in working con- 
ditions in the primary textile industry 
occurred over the year 1954-55, according 
to the survey for April 1, 1955.* 

There was a moderate increase in the 
number of non-office employees covered by 
the 40-hour week. Provisions governing 
vacations with pay and paid _ statutory 
hohdays showed little change over the 12 
months, with two weeks’ vacation with pay 
after five years of service being the 
general practice and about half of all 
employees receiving a third week, the 
predominant service requirement being 25 
years. Eighty per cent of the employees 
in the survey group received six or more 
paid statutory holidays, showing no change 
from a year ago. Pensions, group life 
insurance, hospitalization and medical in- 
surance were made available to most 
employees and in about the same propor- 
tions as a year earlier. 


The Normal Work Week 


The five-day week was in force in about 
77 per cent of the establishments surveyed, 
employing the same percentage of all 
employees (see Table 1). By number of 
establishments, the 45-hour week was the 
most common, being in force in about 33 
per cent of them, compared with 22 per 
cent for those on 40 hours or less. By 
number of employees, the 40-hour week 
was predominant, applying to 37 per cent 
of them, compared with 23 per cent on the 
45-hour week. Those working on more 
than a 45-hour week amounted to 25 per 
cent of total employment. 

The 40-hour week was most common in 
the cotton yarn and broad woven goods 
section of the industry, applying to 79 per 





*Results of the survey for April 1, 1954, appeared 
in the Laspour Gazerre, February 1955, pp. 212-215. 
Some differences in coverage occurred in the present 
survey, which are in part responsible for changes in 
survey findings. 
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cent of the plant workers, while it was 
least common in rayon, nylon and silk 
textiles, where the proportion of plant 
employees was 7 per cent; the proportions 
were 21 per cent for hosiery and knit goods 
and 13 per cent for woollen and worsted 
woven goods. The number of plant 
employees working 45 hours or more per 
week was 20 per cent in cotton yarn and 
broad woven goods, 73 per cent in woollen 
and worsted woven goods, 51 per cent in 
rayon, nylon and silk textiles, and 67 per 
cent in hosiery and knit goods. 

More plant workers in Quebec were on 
the 40-hour week than in the other prov- 
inces, 41 per cent compared with 34 per 
cent in Ontario, 22 per cent in the Atlantic 
provinces and 18 per cent in the western 
provinces. A 45 hour-week or more was 
worked by 51 per cent of the employees in 
Quebec, by 48 per cent in Ontario, 7 per 
cent in the Atlantic provinces and 4 per 
cent in the western provinces. 


Annual Vacations with Pay 


More than three-quarters of the mills 
surveyed, employing more than 90 per cent 
of the plant workers, provided two weeks’ 
annual paid vacation, in the case of more 
than 95 per cent of the employees, after 
employment of five years or less (see 
Table 2). An annual vacation with pay 
of three weeks was observed in one-quarter 
of the establishments, employing almost 
half of the workers, applying to workers 
with employment periods ranging from 15 
to 25 years. 

Two weeks’ vacation with pay after five 
years of employment or less was provided 
to all employees in cotton yarn and broad 
woven goods, to 79 per cent in woollen and 
worsted woven goods, to 81 per cent in 
rayon, nylon and silk textiles, and to 85 
per cent in hosiery and knit goods. Three 
weeks’ vacation with pay after service 
periods ranging from 15 to 25 years was 


41 
97 
375 
496 


provided to 70 per cent of the employees 
in cotton yarn and broad woven goods, to 
43 per cent in woollen and worsted woven 
goods, to 34 per cent in rayon, nylon and 
silk textiles, and to 22 per cent in hosiery 
and knit goods (while another 5 per cent 
in this latter group received three weeks 
after other periods). 


Western 


Ontario 
21,514 
i 
3 
8, 
1 
20, 335 





By Region 


Paid Statutory Holidays 


25, 224 
16,370 


Quebec 


The percentage distribution of mill 
workers according to the number of paid 
holidays they received is shown as 
follows :— 
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By Industry 


Woven 
Goods 








Hight or more paid holidays were pro- 
vided to 22 per cent of the plant 
employees in cotton yarn and broad woven 
goods, 62 per cent in woollen and worsted 
woven goods, 61 per cent in rayon, nylon 
and silk textiles and 41 per cent in hosiery 
and knit goods. 
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a 3 Pension and Insurance Plans 


Pension plans were provided by 28 per 


Establish- 
ments 











TABLE 1.—STANDARD WEEKLY HOURS IN THE PRIMARY TEXTILES INDUSTRY, APRIL 1, 1955 





SEE: OVELAGG corer eta fetes eats eh Reece hon) seaeertem ec aautin’ 


40 and under... 
Over 40 and under 44 


44 
Over 45 and under 48 


Standard Weekly Hours: 





Ornaeb ca Vibe eee Cee eee Re eee ae tate tenors ee 


cent of the mills, employing 58 per cent of 
the workers. They were most common in 
the cotton group, where they were pro- 
vided by 76 per cent of the establishments 
employing 91 per cent of the workers; they 
were provided by 17 per cent of the estab- 
lishments in the woollen group employing 
19 per cent of the workers, by 29 per cent 
of the establishments in the rayon group 
employing 69 per cent of the workers, and 
by 18 per cent of the establishments in the 
hosiery group employing 31 per cent of the 
workers. The size of the employer con- 
tribution varied, with 47 per cent of all 
employees having the employer pay the 
complete cost, while 28 per cent of the 
employees were covered by plans in which 
the employer paid half the cost. Between 
51 and 99 per cent of the cost was paid 
by the employer in the case of 14 per cent 
of the employees. 
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TABLE 2.—VACATIONS WITH PAY, STATUTORY HOLIDAYS, SICKNESS ABSENCE 
PROVISIONS AND PAY PRACTICEIN THE PRIMARY TEXTILES INDUSTRY, APRIL 1, 























1955 
ee Establish- 
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Survey COVerag Gece say vavscods sk Ae RC eRe oahante isin ais Noe eer ae peer 263 
Vacations With Pay 
One week with pay after: 

essthantl Syear a. See see ne ce ne cote cS ae coi fee oie cle See ater eeie 47 
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Vacation Pay Computed 
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Non-Office 


Employese 


48,918 


15,016 
28,170 
1,609 


7,003 
2,129 
2,154 
32, 139 
1,158 


6,472 
2,384 
12,911 
674 


530 


(1) Includes cases where no information was reported and cases where the practice was not uniform for all employees. 


In group insurance, the proportion of For 40 per cent of the employees the cost 
establishments providing and employees was fully paid by the employer while for 


recelving such benefits were as follows:— 














19 per cent of the employees half the 


he cost wa 1 he employer; for 27 per 
Industry Group Esteve Employees t was paid by the employer; for 27 i 
cent of all employees, the employer paid 

Cotton, etc...........0005: 84 ¢ between 51 and 99 per cent of the cost. 

Woollenteteteee nee 75 86 > ; ; 
Rayonyete. 40 sae 84 97 Hospitalization plans were the general 
IaKoyT SA CMosanacovonvcas-é 55 76 . os ; . ; 
——_—_—_—_— rule, their distribution being as shown in 
(Ota Seer ees 67 89 
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the table at the top of the following page. 











Establish- 











Industry Group mente Employees 
% % 
Coun melGasee eee nee 1: 97 97 
WioOllennCb@r.as5 Joon ce 64 81 86 
RUGV OU; CUCM 6 cache gece ah 90 94 
HVOSICL V3 CLC Ms tera c iet s- 75 85 
totale eee vals 82 bie 





The plans were paid for in full by the 
employer in the case of 37 per cent of 
the employees, while a 50-per-cent employer 
contribution was made in the case of 17 
per cent of the employees and between 51 
and 99 per cent of the cost was paid by 
the employer in the case of 25 per cent of 
the employees. 


For other types of plans the breakdown 
is Shown in the table at the top of the next 
column. 





— Mills Employees 
% % 
Surgical benefits)... ., 06... ...5 71 7 
Physician’s services in hospital. 45 42 
Physician’s home & office calls. 17 14 
Cash compensation for loss of 
earnings due to illness........ 62 85 











The employer paid half the cost of 
surgical benefit plans covering 18 per cent 
of the employees, between 51 and 99 per 
cent of the cost for 26 per cent of the 
employees, and the full cost for 38 per 
cent. 

The employer paid half the cost of plans 
providing physician’s services in hospital 
for 24 per cent of the employees, between 
51 and 99 per cent of the cost for 13 per 
cent of the employees, and the full cost for 
26 per cent of the employees. 





Methods of Wage Payment in 
Canadian Manufacturing, Oct. 1954 


More than three times as many plant employees are paid by time as by 
payment-by-results schemes: 67 per cent of plant workers in survey were 
paid by the former method, only about 20 per cent by the latter method 


More than three times as many plant 
employees are paid by time as by payment- 
by-results schemes, an analysis of methods 
of wage payment in effect in Canadian 
manufacturing at October 1, 1954, has 
indicated. 

Some 515,104 plant workers, or 67 per 
cent, of a total of 766,182 covered by the 
survey were paid on the basis of time. In 
contrast, about 20 per cent were paid by a 
payment-by-results schemes (see Table 1). 


TABLE 1.—METHODS OF WAGE PAY- 
MENT IN CANADIAN MANUFACTURING, 
PLANT WORKERS BY SYSTEM OF 
PAYMENT, OCTOBER 1, 1954 








a Plant Workers Covered 





No. % 
Total Survey Coverage........ 766, 182 100-0 
fsinmMeurabesiomlyamees se see 515, 104 67-2 
iece: worlaplans eas. ...cs. 6. 74,528 9-7 
Incentive bonus plans......... 70,081 9-1 
(ONSITE. 2 in5, een SIO bee oe ROP Eee 7,447 1-0 
INI@) TWOTRTNEHAO, 506s eo owen Eee 99, 022 13-0 





Almost 10 per cent were on piece work, 
9 per cent on an incentive bonus scheme, 
and the remaining 1 per cenet were paid 
by some other type of payment-by-results 
system. No information was received for 
99.022, or 13 per cent, of the employees 
covered by the survey. 

This information was gathered from the 
Department’s survey of wage rates and 
salaries for October 1, 1954. The survey 
covered 6,447 establishments and 766,182 
plant or non-office workers. Employers 
were asked to record the number of plant 
workers paid by: (a) time rates only; 
(b) piece rates; (c) production or incentive 
bonus plan; and (d) other methods (com- 
mission, mileage, etc.)* The term produc- 
tion or incentive bonus applies to bonus 
payments directly related to the output of 
an individual worker, or group of workers, 
but not ordinary piece work. This type of 





*To place in one classification those workers who 
were recorded as being paid by a combination of 
(b), (c) and (d), the following rule was used: (c) 
was given priority over (b) and (d), and (b) priority 
over (d). Such duplications of methods were 
rarely reported, however. 
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TABLE 2.—METHODS OF WAGE PAYMENT IN CANADIAN MANUFACTURING. 
PLANTS BY SYSTEM OF PAYMENT EMPLOYED IN PLANT, OCTOBER 1, 1954 




















MotalisunveyCoverageon sande te ene ere iE ter 


1. Time rates are only system of wage payment.... 


2. Some system of payment-by-results is employed 





(a) Piece rates but no incentive bonus schemes are employed 


(b) Incentive bonus schemes but no piece rates are employed 


(c( Both piece rates and incentive bonus schemes are employed...................... 
(d) Proportion of plants where piece rates are employed (a) + (¢)...................05.. 


(e) Proportion of plants where incentive bonus schemes are employed (b) + (c). ........ 





(f) Other types of payment-by-results schemes, but no piece rates or incentive bonus 


SCHEMES +8 pac: cao a een Ae nee 


3. Plants which gave no information...................-. 





Plants Workers 

Employed 

No aco. 

SOs ASiisoay sve; shee Ee Re EE eae 6, 447 766, 182 
0 0 

TRE heh ie te Seem: ces ee 51:3 44-3 

Ge aR EAE ak ode Sarin as TRO es Seater 32-6 44-6 

SORTED hy eT CRS AEE Oe 19-1 21-2 

Sraiilntiie See Rais See eG 6:6 14-6 

1-9 5:8 

21-0 27-0 

8-5 20-4 

Pe ASak eee chien Me taee ee 5-0 3:0 

Eset he MGTIO eae Tee OER GREG oie 16-1 11-1* 





(*) The 1-9 per cent difference between this figure and the 13-0 per cent figure reported as no information in Table 1 
is the percentage of plant employees not accounted for in those establishments which gave some, but not complete 


information. 


bonus is generally paid for production in 
excess of a quota or for the completion of 
a job in less than standard time. 

Table 2 separates those establishments 
which paid by time only from those which 
had a payment-by-results scheme. Note 
that in this table the “Plant Workers 
Employed” column differs from the “Plant 
Workers Covered” columns in Table 1. In 
the former the data show plant workers 
employed in establishments which have the 
different methods of wage payment, in the 
latter the data show plant workers covered 
by the different methods of wage payment. 

From Table 2 it can be seen that just 
over one-half of the establishments in the 
survey, or almost two-thirds of the estab- 
lishments which gave information in Cana- 
dian manufacturing, paid by time only. 


TABLE 3. 





These establishments employed fewer than 
half of the workers surveyed. On the other 
hand, one-third of the surveyed establish- 
ments had a payment-by-results system of 
one form or another, and these establish- 
ments employed about the same number 
of workers. More than 1,000, or 16 per 
cent, of the establishments in the survey 
gave no information. 


In terms of the number of plants, piece- 
rate plans were the most common of the 
payment-by-results systems. They were 
employed in more than twice as many 
plants as incentive bonus schemes, occur- 
ring in more than one-fifth of all estab- 
lishments surveyed, or well over one-half 
of the establishments which reported some 
form of payment-by-results system. Pro- 
duction bonus schemes, on the other hand, 


INCENTIVE BONUS PLANS AND PIECE WORK PLANS IN 


MANUFACTURING, OCTOBER 1, 1954 

















—— Establish- Plant 
ments Workers 

No. No. 
Totalisutvey Coverage. ack iin iat 4 ies LAr pte a re ee ae Ree me eR 6, 447 766, 182 

(4) (a) 
Establishments that have an incentive bonus plan.....................:.:20:seseeeeee sess 8-5 20-4 
Workers eligibleforancentive ponlsas. se eee ene ee nee e 8-5 9-1 
Establishments that have piece work plans........... OPA Pe ics PC. Re he eee eee 21-0 27-0 
Workersson' piece. worle aim. teks setters sche hee tebe oe eT eae re oe Ee 21-0 9-7 
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were employed in fewer than one-tenth of 
the establishments surveyed, or about one- 
quarter of the establishments reporting a 
payment-by-results scheme. 

The popularity of piece-rate plans is not 
so apparent in terms of the number of 
workers affected (see Table 3). Employees 
affected by these plans numbered only 
about 4,500 more (six-tenths of one per 
cent) than the number affected by produc- 
tion bonus schemes. ‘This reflects a lower 
rate of participation (that is, the proportion 
of employees in the plant affected) in 
plece-work plans. At October 1, 1954, the 
rate of participation of plant workers in 
incentive bonus plans was 44-8 per cent; 
in piece-work plans, 36-1 per cent. In 
other words, in those plants having piece- 
work plans, more than one-third of the 
employees, on the average, participated but 
in plants with production bonus schemes, 
close to one-half participated. 

The industry breakdown (Table 4) shows 
the rate of participation in production 
bonus plans to be over 30 per cent, at 
least, in every industry, except tobacco and 
tobacco products, where it was as low as 
10 per cent, and over 50 per cent in seven 
of the industries. In piece-work plans, on 
the other hand, the rate of participation 
was less than 30 per cent in eight of the 
seventeen industries, and over 50 per cent 
in only two industries. 

The statistics also indicate that payment- 
by-results systems tended to be found in 
the larger establishments. This was particu- 
larly true of production bonus schemes. 
The 548 plants which reported such schemes 
employed 156,887, or one-fifth of the 
employees covered by the survey. This 
result should not be too surprising, since 
larger establishments have the facilities 
and resources to cope with the complexi- 
ties, book work and administration of 
incentive bonus schemes. These schemes 


were found in a larger proportion of estab- 
lishments in such large-firm industries as 
rubber and electrical apparatus and sup- 
plies, and in the larger firms of such 
industries as iron and steel products, non- 
ferrous metal products and textile products, 
where the characteristics of the production 
process and types of products tend to lend 
themselves to the introduction of such 
schemes (see Table 4). 

Piece-work plans, on the other hand, were 
found in plants much smaller than the 
average-sized establishment that employed 
a production bonus scheme. These plans, 
which, in general, simply pay the worker 
so much for each unit produced, do not 
involve the same difficulties of calculation 
and administration as do incentive bonus 
schemes. Their occurrence, then, is prob- 
ably much more dictated by t he nature 
of the product and the production process 
and less by such other considerations as 
the facilities and resources required to 
introduce and maintain these plans, as is 
the case with incentive bonus schemes. 

Piece-work plans were quite common in 
tobacco and tobacco products, rubber 
products, leather products, textile products 
and clothing (see Table 4). These indus- 
tries tend, in most cases, to reveal char- 
acteristics which facilitate the introduction 
of a payment by-results plan. Some of 
these characteristics are some measure of 
control by the individual over his output, 
ability to measure his output, production 
of quantity without materially affecting 
quality, and the repetitious nature of the 
job. The rarity of occurrence of both 
incentive bonus and piece-work plans in 
printing, publishing, and allied industries, 
chemical products and products of petro- 
leum and coal, on the other hand, tends 
to reflect .the dominance of opposite 
characteristics which inhibit the introduc- 
tion of payment-by-results schemes. 





Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, February 1956* 


Time lost in work stoppages arising 
out of industrial disputes declined during 
February compared with January but the 
idleness was still substantial and was much 
greater than in February 1955, when little 
time was lost. Eighty-five per cent of the 
February 1956 idleness was caused by one 
dispute involving motor vehicle and parts, 


*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at back of book. 
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diesel locomotive, stove, refrigerator and air 
conditioning factory workers at London, 
Oshawa, St. Catharines, Toronto and 
Windsor, Ont. 

The issue of increased wages was a factor 
in 14 of the 22 disputes in existence during 
February. Of the other stoppages, five 
arose over conditions of work, two over 
dismissals or suspensions and one over a 
union question. 


In February 1956 there were 22 strikes 
and lockouts in existence, involving 20,144 
workers, with a time loss of 234,795 man- 
working days, compared with 138 strikes and 
lockouts in January 1956, with 17,335 
workers involved and a loss of 338,340 days. 
In February 1955, there were 12 strikes and 
lockouts, 2,848 workers involved and a loss 
of 20,669 days. 

For the first two months of 1956 prelim- 
inary figures show a total of 25 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 21,219 workers and a 
time loss of 573,135 days. In the same 
period in 1955 final figures show 23 strikes 
and lockouts, 12,525 workers involved and 
a loss of 239,654 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
paid workers in Canada, the time lost in 
February was 0:27 per cent of the esti- 
mated working time; January 1956, 0-38 
per cent; February 1955, 0-02 per cent; the 
first two months of 1956, 0°33 per cent; 
and the first two months of 1955, 0-14 
per cent. 

Of the 22 strikes and lockouts in exist- 
ence in February 1956, two were settled in 
favour of the workers, three in favour of 
the employers, three were compromise 
settlements and four were indefinite in 
result, work being resumed pending final 
settlement. At the end of the month 10 
disputes were still in existence. 


(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in a footnote in Table 
G-1 nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions 
concerned have not declared terminated. 
Strikes and lockouts of this nature still in 
progress are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, 
Man., which began on November 8, 1945, and 
at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmon- 
ton, Alta., on May 30, 1946; women’s clothing 
factory workers at Montreal, Que., on F'eb- 
ruary 23, 1954; lumber mill workers at Saint 
John, N.B., on May 26, 1955; and newspaper 
printing plant workers at Montreal, Que., on 
April 20; 1955.) 


Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given here from month to month. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this article 
are taken from the government publications 
of the countries concerned or from the Inter- 
national Labour Office Year Book of Labour 
Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


According to the British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, the number of work stop- 
pages in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland beginning in December 1955 was 
134 and 14 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 148 
during the month. In all stoppages of work 
in progress, 24,100 workers were involved 
and a time loss of 116,000 days caused. 

Of the 134 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work that began in December, four, 
directly involving 1,200 workers, arose over 
demands for advances in wages, and 69, 
directly involving 8,200 workers, over other 
wage questions; 10, directly involving 700 
workers, over questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or persons; 
49, directly involving 3,900 workers, over 
other questions respecting working arrange- 
ments; one, directly involving 800 workers, 
over questions of trade union principle; and 
one, directly involving 100 workers, was in 
support of workers involved in another 
dispute. 


United States 

Preliminary figures for January 1956 show 
250 work stoppages resulting from labour- 
management disputes beginning in the 
month, involving 85,000 workers. The time 
loss for all work stoppages in progress during 
the month was 2,000,000 man-days. Corre- 
sponding figures for December 1955 were 
175 stoppages involving 50,000 workers and 
a loss of 2,000,000 days. 





Prices and the Cost of Living’ 


Consumer Price Index, March 1, 1956 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
was unchanged at 116-4 between February 
1 and March 1, 1956. A year earlier it 
stood fractionally lower at 116-0. 

During this twelve-month period, the 
index has reflected considerable stability of 
prices, ranging only about 1:0 per cent 
between 115-9 and 116-9. 





*See Tables F-1 and F-2 at back of book. 


In the current month, slight increases in 
the shelter, clothing, household operation 
and other commodities and services indexes 
were offset by a decrease of 0-7 per cent 
in the food index from 109-9 to 109°1. 
This marks the lowest point the food index 
has reached in five years, and it now stands 
about 9 per cent above its pre-Korean 
level. 

The shelter series remained practically 
unchanged, moving from 131°5 to 131-6, 
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following fractional increases in both rent 
and home-ownership components. Small 
scattered increases among clothing items 
were sufficient to move the clothing index 
from 108-6 to 108-7. The household oper- 
ation component also advanced 0:1 per 
cent from 116-7 to 116-8 under the influ- 
ence of a few small increases. Higher 
prices for new passenger cars, compared 
with those prevailing last autumn, as well 
as higher quotations for automobile tires 
and repairs, and hospital rates, were 
responsible for moving the other commodi- 
ties and services index from 119-3 to 119-9. 

Group indexes one year earlier (March 1, 
1955) were: food 110:7, shelter 128-6, 
clothing 108-0, household operation, 117-0, 
and other commodities and services 118:-3. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, February 1956 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) 
declined in all but one of the ten regional 
cities between January 3 and February 1, 
1956. Decreases ranged from 0-2 per cent 
in Ottawa to 1:2 per cent in Vancouver. 
The index for St. John’s increased 0:2 per 
cent over the month. 


Food indexes were lower in all cities 
except St. John’s, where it was unchanged. 
Downward movements were fairly sub- 
stantial in a number of cities, particularly 
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Vancouver, where it amounted to 3:0 per 
cent. Food prices were lower in practically 
all cities for a wide range of items, notably 
eggs, oranges, grapefruit, all cuts of beef 
and to a lesser degree pork, margarine, tea 
and coffee. Among scattered increases, 
only those for fresh and canned vegetables, 
particularly potatoes, were of any conse- 
quence. 

The shelter indexes showed only minor 
movements: they remained unchanged in 
seven cities and rose only 0-1 per cent in 
the other three. Little change was recorded 
in the clothing indexes: seven were 
unchanged, two moved up 0:1 per cent 
and one declined 0:1 per cent. 

Household operation indexes had varied 
movements: four were unchanged, five 
increased and the Vancouver index declined 
1:8 per cent. Coal prices were up in 
Montreal, Ottawa and Toronto while saw- 
dust and wood showed a_ substantial 
decrease in Vancouver. Prices of soap 
flakes and detergents were up in a number 
of cities. 

The other commodities and_ services 
indexes were unchanged in five cities, down 
in one and increased in four cities, the 
1-5-per-cent increase in the Ottawa index 
being the largest change. Local trans- 
portation fares increased in Ottawa and 
hospital rates increased in most cities. 


Regional consumer price index point 
changes between January 3 and February 1 
were: Vancouver —1-5 to 118°5; Edmon- 
ton-Calgary —0-7 to 114-1; Toronto 
—0-5 to 118-3; Saskatoon-Regina —0-5 to 
114:7; Halifax —0-4 to 114-1; Montreal 
—0-4 to 117-0; Saint John —0°3 to 117:1; 
Winnipeg —0°3 to 116°5; Ottawa —0-2 to 
117°3; St. John’s +0-2 to 104-9.* 


Wholesale Prices, February 1956 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39 = 100) advanced to 222-2 in 
February from 222-0 a month earlier and 
217-4 a year earlier. Six of the major 
component groups advanced, one declined, 
and one remained unchanged. 


Non-ferrous metals registered the largest 
gain over January, moving up 0-7 per cent 
to 203-6. Fibres, textiles and _ textile 
products rose 0:5 per cent to 228-9, vege- 
table products advanced 0:3 per cent to 
193-3, and iron and its products rose 0-2 
per cent to 231-1. Chemicals and allied 
products advanced 0:2 per cent to 178:°6. 
Increases in United States coal, pottery and 
sulphur moved non-metallic minerals and 
their products up 0-1 per cent to 178:9. 


Animal products declined 0:7 per cent to 
217-4 due to decreases in steers, fresh 
meats, fowl, eggs, hides and skins, cured 
meats, fishery products, tallow and raw 
furs: a small increase occurred for cheese 
in the milk products sub-group. 


Wood, wood products and paper remained 
unchanged at 305-8. 


Canadian farm product prices at 
terminal markets were slightly lower 
between January and February; the com- 
posite index dropped 0:4 per cent to 195-9 
from, 196-7. 


The animal products series receded to 
232-3 from 235-0, reflecting lower prices for 
steers, eggs, and eastern poultry and 
cheesemilk, which overbalanced minor in- 
creases for hogs, lambs and calves. On the 
other hand, field products rose to 159-5 
from 158-4 as prices advanced sharply for 
potatoes in the West. Moderate increases 
were noted for potatoes in eastern markets, 
while flax, rye, western hay and Ontario 
corn and oats were also higher. The price 
of Ontario wheat was somewhat lower. 


Residential building material prices 
were stable in February; the index 
remained unchanged at 289-6 as minor 





*On base June 1951—100. 


offsetting price changes occurred for a few 
items. Some plumbing series, notably pipe, 
and spruce lumber registered gains, while 
offsetting decreases were reported for fir 
dimensions and shellac. 


Non-residential material prices rose 
fractionally, the index (1949=100) moving 
to 126:9 from 126-7. Higher prices for 
metals were, in turn, translated into firmer 
quotations among plumbing and _ heating 
equipment, and hardware series. Eastern 
spruce lumber also reflected strength, while 
declines occurred in shellac, building block 
and certain fir lumber specifications. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, February 1956 


The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49—100) showed no change between 
mid-January and mid-February, the US. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reported. 

At 114-6, the index was 0°3 per cent 
higher than in February 1955 and a little 
lower than the 115-0 of February 1954. 

Again in February, food prices were down 
and other prices were up. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, December 1955 


The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 1952=100), compiled by the 
Ministry of Labour, remained unchanged at 
116-2 between mid-November and mid- 
December 1955. Over the year, the index 
rose steadily from 110-2 in mid-January. 

The mid-December index was 6:4 points 
higher than a year earlier. 


New U.K. Index to be Adopted 


A new index that reflects changes in the 
pattern of consumer spending and corrects 
errors in the old index has been devised 
by the U.K. Ministry of Labour. Prices 
on January 17, 1956, will be taken as the 
base. The index for mid-February will be 
the first published on the new base. 


For the first time the items on which 
the index is based include television sets, 
washing machines, second-hand cars, tailor- 
made suits, fully-fashioned nylon hosiery, 
lipstick and face powder. Dropped from 
the index have been rabbits, formerly a 
popular meal, especially with the working 
classes, lump sugar and turnips. 

Announcing the new index, Ian Macleod, 
Minister of Labour, explained that food 
had been slightly overweighted in the old 
index, with the result that it had slightly 
overestimated rises in the cost of living. 
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Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed by making 
application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication 
desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the Lasour GAZETTE. 


List No. 92. 


Apprenticeship 


1. APPRENTICESHIP COMMISSION OF THE 
PRINTING TRADES OF THE City or Monrt- 
REAL. Tenth Annual Report, 1954-56. 
Montreal, 1955. Pp. 94. 

2. TASMANIA. APPRENTICESHIP COMMIS- 
sion. Twelfth Annual Report for the Year 
ended 31st December 1954. Hobart, Gov- 
ernment Printer, 1955. Pp. 8. 


Arbitration, Industrial 


3. AUSTRALIA, CHIEF CONCILIATION Com- 
MISSIONER. Annual Report pursuant to 
Section 108 of the Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Act 1904-1952, 8th October, 1953, to 
7th October, 1954. Canberra, Government 
Printing Office, 1955. Pp. 3. 

4.US. NationaL Mepration  Boarp. 
Twenty-First Annual Report, including the 
Report of the National Railroad Adjust- 
ment Board for the Fiscal Year ended 
June 30, 1965. Washington, G.P.O., 1955. 
Po ese 


Congresses and Conventions 


5. CONFEDERATION OF SHIPBUILDING AND 
ENGINEERING Unions. Report of Proceed- 
ngs of the 20th Annual Meeting... 
Blackpool on...9th, 10th, 11th and 12th 
August, 1955. Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1955. 
Pp. 495. 


6. INTERNATIONAL CHEMICAL 
UNION. Twelfth Annual 
St. Louis, Mo., August 8-12, 1955. Pro- 
ceedings of the Convention including 
Report of the Executive Board; Executive 
Board Supplemental Report; Report of the 
Secretary-Treasurer; Resolutions; Report 
of the Certified Public Accountant; Con- 
stitution. Akron, 1955. Pp. 409. 


WORKERS 
Convention, 
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7. INTERNATIONAL UNION UNITED AvutTo- 
MOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA. Pro- 
ceedings, Fifteenth Constitutional Conven- 
tion, March 27-April 1, 1955, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Detroit, 1955. Pp. 593. 

8. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE. 
38th, GENEVA, 1955. DELEGATION FROM 
AusTRALIA. Reports of the Australian 
Government Employers’ and Workers’ 
Delegates to the Thirty-Eighth Session of 
the International Labour Conference, 
Geneva, June 1955. Canberra, 1955. 1 
Volume (various pagings). 

9, LasourR Party (Great Brivarn). 
Report of the 54th Annual Conference held 
in... Margate, October 10 to October 14, 
1955. London, 1955. Pp. 307. 


10. New Brunswick FEDERATION OF 
Lasour. Official Proceedings of the 43rd 
Annual Convention, Campbellton, N.B., 
September 12th, 13th 14th, 1956. St. John, 
1955. Pp. 98. 

11. New York Strate FEDERATION OF 
Lasor. Official Proceedings, 92nd Annual 
Convention, 1955, Buffalo, N.Y., July 18, 
19; 20,21, 1956.+: Albany,.1955. 4 Pp. lame 


12. RoyaL SocieTy FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
AccipENTS. Proceedings of the National 
Industrial Safety Conference, 1955, the Spa, 
Scarborough, May 20th, 21st and 22nd. 
London, 1955. Pp. 94. 

13. UNITED FISHERMEN AND ALLIED 
Workers Union. Resolutions and Summary 
of Proceedings, Tenth Annual Convention, 


March 22-27, 1954, Vancouver, BC. 
Vancouver, 1954. Pp. 97. 
14. UniteED FISHERMEN AND ALLIED 


Workers Union. Resolutions and Summary 
of Proceedings, Eleventh Annual Conven- 
tron, March 28-April 1, 1955, Vancouver, 
B.C. Vancouver, 1955. Pp. 67. 


Civil Service 


15. GREAT BriTaAIn. Crvit Service Com- 
MissION. Report of Her Majesty’s Civil 
Service Commissioners for the Period 1st 
April, 1954 to 31st March, 1955; being the 
89th Report of the Commissioners. London, 
HM SOF 1955 l ows: 


16. QUEENSLAND. Pusiic SrErvicE Com- 
MISSIONER. Thirty-Fourth Annual Report; 
being the Report for the Year ended 
30th, June, 1955. Brisbane, Government 
Printer, 1955: 3po45. 


bis US. | Clit. «SERVICE 
EMPLOYMENT STATISTICS OFFICE. Occupa- 
tions of Federal White-Collar Workers 
showing Sex, Grades, and Average Salaries 
of Employees on August 31, 1954. Wash- 
meton, G.P.O;,1955. Pp. 53. 


A study of white collar workers who form 
70 per cent of the Government’s 
civilian employees. The following tables are 
included: A.—Distribution of white-collar 
employees, by occupation, June 30, 1951 and 
August 31, 1954; B—Occupational distribu- 
tion of full-time white-collar employees, by 
agency, August 31, 1954; C—Grade distribu- 
tion and average annual saiary of full-time 
white-collar employees, by occupation, 
August 31, 1954. 


CoMMISSION. 


Efficiency, Industrial 


18. Menta, M. M. Measurement. of 
Industrial Productivity. Calcutta, World 
Press Ltd., 1955. Pp. 98. 

“This study attempts to analyse and 
examine some of the problems connected with 


the meaning and measurement of industrial 
productivity.” Cf. Preface. 


19. Weiss, ABRAHAM. What Automation 
means to You; a Summary of the Effects 
of the Second Industrial Revolution on 
the American Worker. Washington, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen & Helpers of America, 
1955 ]Pp. 11’. 

The author points out that fewer workers 
produce more goods. For example, in 
January 1955, about 124 million workers 


were able to produce as much as 134 million 
workers produced 14 months before. 


Factory Inspection 


20. Great BritaIn. Factory DEPARTMENT. 
Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of 
Factories for the year 1954. London, 
PENS Os 1955. Pps 265. 


21. IRELAND (Ere). Factory INSPECTION 
Service. Report for 1954 on the Work of 
the Factory Inspection Service. Dublin, 
Stationery Office, 1955. Pp. 17. 


Labour Bureaus 


22. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Annual Report for the Fiscal Year ended 
March 31, 1955. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
i552 p. Sot 


23. CANADA. UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
Commission. Fourteenth Annual Report, 
Fiscal Year ending March 81, 1955. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1955. Pp. 47. 

24. Intino1is. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 
Annual Report, 1954-1955. Springfield, 1955. 
Pp. 88. 

25. MALTA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Report for the Year 1953. Valetta, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1955. Pp. 67. 
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26. Mauritius. Lasour DEPARTMENT. 
Annual Report for 1954. Port Louis, Gov- 
ernment Printer, 1955. Pp. 73. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 
1955. Lansing, 1956. 


27. MICHIGAN. 
Annual Report, 
Pip: 2% 


28. QUEBEC (PROVINCE). DEPARTMENT OF 
Lasour. General Report on the Activities 
of the Year ending March 31, 1955. Quebec, 
Queen’s Printer, 1955. Pp. 283. 


29. TASMANIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 
AND INpustry. Fifteenth Annual Report 
for the Year ended 31st December 1954. 
Hobart, Government Printer, 1955. Pp. 23. 


Labour Organization 


30. CANADA. DEPARTMENT oF LABOUR. 
EcoNoMIcs AND ResEarcH BrancuH. Forty- 
Fourth Annual Report on Labour Organiza- 
tion in Canada. 1955 ed. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1955., (Pp 124; 


31. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL | CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Handbook of Union Government 
Structure and Procedures, by James J. 
Bambrick and George H. Haas. New York, 
1955: .Pp.- 120. 

“This...study is based on an analysis of 
the constitutions of 194 unions with a 
declared membership of 17,513,798.” Topics 
discussed include merger of the AFL and 
CIO, Dues, Iniation Fees, Strike Authoriza- 
tion Procedures, Strike Vote Procedures, 
Contract Authorization Procedures, Union 
Admittance, Disciplinary Procedures, Elee- 
tion of Union Presidents, Union Conventions 
and Executive Boards. 


Labour Supply 


32. CASSELMAN, PauL Husert. Economics 
of Employment and Unemployment. Wash- 
ington, Public Affairs Press, 1955. Pp. 188. 

Partial Contents—Full Employment.—The 
Factors governing Employment.—Seasonal 
Variations in Employment—The Business 
Cycle and Employment.— Unemployment 
other than Cyclical and Seasonal.—Part- 
Time Employment and Under-Employment.— 
Employment Forecasting. 


33. U.S. NationaL ScrENcE FOUNDATION. 
Scientific Personnel Resources; a Summary 
of Data on Supply Utilization and Training 
of Scientists and Engineers. Washington, 
G.BOseto55n psc; 

Partial Contents—-The Growth of Science 
and Technology—The Supply and Utiliza- 
tion of Scientists and Engineers.—The 
Professional Characteristics and Employment 
of Scientists and Engineers—The Educa- 
tional System, and the Training of Scientists 
and Engineers. Appendix: Organizations 
engaged in the Collection of Scientific Per- 
sonnel Information. 
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Labouring Classes 


34. ARNOT, Ropert Pace. A History of 
the Scotttsh Miners from the Earliest 
Times. London, Allen and Unwin, 1955. 
Pp. 445. 

This is the story of Scottish Miners with 
particular reference to their unions. 


35. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
LEGISLATION BrancH. Provincial Labour 
Standards concerning Child Labour, Holi- 
days, Hours of Work, Minimum Wages, 
Equal Pay for Equal Work, Far Employ- 


ment Practices, Weekly Rest-Day and 
Workmen’s Compensation. Ottawa, 1955. 
Pp. 25. 


36. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 
Forced Labour. Sixth Item on the Agenda. 
Geneva, 1955-1956. 2 Volumes. 

At head of title: Report 6 (1)-(2). Inter- 
national Labour Conference. 39th session, 
Geneva, 1956. Volume 1 contains a report 
and questionnaire. Volume 2 contains replies 
of member governments to the questionnaire. 


37. JAPAN. MINistTRY oF Lasor. Japan 
Labor Year Book for 1953. Tokyo, 1954. 
i pealog: 


38. QuEBEC (PROVINCE). EXECUTIVE 
CounoaiL...Decree relating to the Dress 
Industry, Province of Quebec, administered 
by the Joint Commission for the Dress 
Industry of the Province of Quebec. Rev. 
ed. with Amendments. Montreal? Joint 
Commission for the Dress Industry of the 
Province of Quebec, 1952. Pp. 26. Amend- 
ment sheets added covering years 1953, 1954, 
1955. 


39. U.S. Concress. JoInT CoMMITTEE ON 
THE Economic’ ReEpoRT. Low-Income 
Families. Hearings before the Subcom- 
mittee on Low-Income Families... 84th 
Congress, 1st session, pursuant to Sec. 
5(a) of Public law 304, 79th Congress. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1955. Pp. 757. Hear- 
ings held November 18-23, 1955. John 
Sparkman, Chairman of Subcommittee on 
Low-Income Families. 


40. U.S. Conaress. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
oN Laspor AND Pusiic WELFaRS. Welfare 
and Pension Plans Investigation. Interim 
Report; Panel Discussion, Review of 
Selected Plans: Two Plans evidencing 
Corrupt Operation, submitted to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare by 
its Subcommittee on Welfare and Pension 
Funds, pursuant to S. Res. 40, 84th Con- 
gress, Ist sess. Washington, G.P.O., 1955. 
p09: 

This Interim Report contains a summary 
of a panel discussion among labor and busi- 
ness representatives on welfare and pension 


plans and funds subject to collective bargain- 
ing. The report also contains a summary of 
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testimony on the general pattern of plans in 
the steel and automobile industries and a 
summary of alleged irregularities in the plans 
of the Laundry Workers’ International Union 
and the Pointers, Cleaners and Caulkers 
Union Local No. 52, Chicago, Ill. 


Statistics 


41. GREAT BriTaAIn. Board oF TRADE, 
The Commonwealth and the Sterling Area. 
75th Statistical Abstract, 1951-1954. London, 
Wei Osa 0bo sw Eels, 


42. NEWSRINT ASSOCIATION OF CANADA. 
Newsprint Data: 1955. Statistics of World 
Supply and Demand. Montreal, 1955. 
Ep eos 


Wages and Hours 


43. ManitopA. DEPARTMENT OF LAsBouUR. 
Annual Wage and Salary Survey, 19656, 
reflecting Rates contained in Final Septem- 
ber Payroll. Winnipeg, 1955? Pp. 43. 


44. RoruHscHitp, Kurt WILHELM. The 
Theory of Wages. Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 
19545 Ppa lis: 

“The considerable advances made _ by 
economic theory in the past 20 years in such 
fields as imperfect competition, under- 
employment and full employment have 
thrown much new light on the wage ques- 
tion. This modern work on wage theory 
combines these new developments with a full 
account of the earlier wage doctrines and 
thus gives a rounded picture of the present 
state of the debate in this important sector 
of economic science. The 15 chapters of the 
book are subdivided into 3 parts: Wages 
under perfect competition, Wages in the 
actual world, Wages and the community.” 


Workmen's Compensation 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 
Annual Report on Compensable Work 
Injuries. Part 2. Compensation Claims 
closed, 1954. Springfield, 1955. Pp. 38, 36. 


46. MicuHicAN. WorKMEN’S COMPENSA- 
TION DEPARTMENT. Annual Report, Oct. 1, 
1954 to Sept.. 80, . 1965. Lansing, 1985; 
Putco: 


47. NEBRASKA. WoORKMEN’S COMPENSA- 
TION Court. Thirteenth Annual Report, 
July 1, 1954 to June 80, 1955, Inclusive. 
Lincoln, 1955. Pp. 27. 


48. US. EMPLOYEES COMPENSATION 
APPEALS Boarp. Decisions. Volume 6. 
July 1, 1952-June 30, 1953. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1955. Pp. 630. 


45. ILLINOIS. 


Miscellaneous 


49. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 
Report of the Director of Investigation and 
Research, Combines Investigation Act for 
the Fiscal Year ended March 31, 1956. 
Ottawa, 19554 Pp72: 


50. CANADIAN AUTOMOBILE CHAMBER OF 
ComMeErcE. Facts and Figures of the Auto- 
mobile Industry. 1955 ed. Toronto, 1955. 
eps 40; 22. 


51. Great SBritTaAInN. CENTRAL YOUTH 
EMPLOYMENT Executive. Foundry Crafts- 
men; the Moulder. 2d ed. London, 
H.M8.0., 1955. Pp. 16. This pamphlet 
describes the work and training of the 
craftsmen. . 


52. JOURNEES D’ETUDES EUROPEENNES SUR 
LA POPULATION, Paris, 1953. Htudes Euro- 
péennes de Population: Main-d’oeuvre, 
Emploi, Migrations. Situation et Perspec- 
tives. Paris, Editions de |’Institut national 
d’études démographiques, 1954. Pp. 438. 
At head of title: Centre européen d’études 
de population. 

Papers given before a Conference on 
European Population held in Paris on May 
21, 22 and 23, 1953. The conference was 
sponsored by the Institut National d’Etudes 
Demographiques, a French government 
agency. 


53. McNair, JoHn. James Mazton, the 
Beloved Rebel. London, Allen & Unwin, 
Hoban Pp.cac. 


Biography of the Scotch socialist M.P. 
who was one of the leaders of the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party during his lifetime. 


54. RICHARDSON (JAMES) AND Sons. 
Western Canadian Oils including Natural 
Gas Review.. 1956 Version. Edition Ten. 
Winnipeg, 1956. Pp. 80. 


55. SCHUMPETER, JOSEPH AtLois. History 
of Economic Analysis; edited from manu- 
script by Elizabeth Boody Schumpeter. 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1954. 
Pp. 1260. 


A history of economic developments from 
the earliest times up to modern times. 


56. U.S. Sevective Service System. 
Annual Report of the Director of Selective 
Service for the Fiscal Year 1955 to the 
Congress of the United States pursuant to 
the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act, as amended. Washington, G.P.O., 1956. 
Pp. 109. 


57. WorLD CONFEDERATION OF ORGANIZA- 
TIONS OF THE ‘TEACHING PROFESSION. 
Annual Report wmcluding a Summary of 
Proceedings of the Assembly of Delegates, 
Istanbul, Turkey, July 31-August 5, 1956. 
Washington, 1955. Pp. 51. 


Selected Bibliography on Automation 


(articles issued in Canada) 


Accent on automation, by B. J. Henderson. 
(In Monetary Times, Dec. 1955, p. 29-30; 
66-67.) 

Automatic factories are key to next tech- 


nical advance, by J. J. Brown. (In 
Canadian Business, Oct. 1955, p. 26-29.) 


Automation. (In Labor Facts, Jan. 1956, 
p. 1, 6-16.) 
Automation. (In Labour Gazette, April 


1955, p. 411-14.) 


Automation: Part 1. Automation: Part II. 
(In Labour Research, Oct.-Nov.-Dec. 1955, 
p. 1-12; Jan. Feb.-March 1956, p. 1-12.) 


Automation, a new impact and challenge, 
by T. F. Silvey. (In Canadian Unionist, 
Jan. 1955, p. 9-10.) 


Automation and its challenges, by E. H. 
Walker. (In Canadian Personnel and 
Industrial Relations Journal, 4th quarter, 
1955, p. 16-22.) 


Automation; facts every worker needs to 
know. (In UE News (Canadian), Feb. 10, 
1956, p. 2-38.) 

(Digest of article in Labor Facts, Jan. 
1956.) 

Automation in aircraft industry, by G. 
Glinski. (In Canadian Aviation, Nov. 
1955, p. 87-88.) 


Automation—its personnel aspects. (In 
Industrial Canada, July 1955, p. 236-240.) 


L’Automation laisse prévoir le salaire 
annuel garanti. (In Le Travail, May 27, 
1955, p. 4-5.) 

Automation, the word and the reality. (In 
Industrial Canada, January 1956, p. 41- 
50.) 

Automation will change your job and your 
life, by J. McArthur. (In Financial Post, 
Sept. 3, 1955, p. 15.) 

Automatisme, by L. P. Bonneau. (In 
Revue de UUniv. Laval. Feb. 1955, 
p. 492-503.) 


CANADA. Civil Service Commission. 
Organizations and Methods _ Service. 
Bibliography on electronic computers and 
data processing. 63p. Mimeographed. 
Supplement 1. June-July 1955. I4p. 

Electronics industry grosses half a billion 
dollars a year. (In Monetary Times, 
March 1955, p. 48-50.) 

First national conference of white collar 
workers discusses office automation. (In 
The Canadian Unionist, Oct. 1955, p. 426.) 


Guideposts to further automation, by David 
Rubinfien. (In Plant Admunistration, 
Sept. 1954, p. 126; 131-134; 136.) 
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Industry has a new robot servant (digest 
of address), by M. O. Cross, Jr. (In 
Financial Post, Feb. 19, 1955, p. 24.) 


Labor roundup; how automation profits 
labor, by J. McArthur. (In Financial 
Post, May 28, 1955, p. 9.) 

Machines that feed on raw data; review 
article of Hlectronic data processing im 
industry. (In Canadian Business, Sept. 
1955, p. 84, 86.) 

Management’s new look—1955, by G. A. 
Wilkinson. (In Trades and Labour Con- 
gress Journal, March 1955, p. 18-19.) 


Modern marvels of automation transform 
industrial world. (In Monetary Twmes, 
March 1955, p. 51.) 

A new day’s a’comin’—what to expect from 
automation. (In Plant Administration 
(1955 Pe pn, Oe 2 16) 

No coffee-break for these super-clerks, by 
D. R. Gordon. (In Financial Post, Nov. 
267 1955, 9952195) 

Office automation; what’s happening in 
CNR accounting? (In Canadian National 
Magazine, Jan. 1955, p. 4-5.) 


Plugged-in brains widening business, by 
V. J. Egan. (In Financial Post, April 23, 
1955, p. 21.) 

“Supersonic” brain designing aid, by G. 
Glinski. (In Canadian Aviation, Dec. 
1955, p. 81-82.) 

There is no need to fear automation, by 
J.J. Brown. (In Canadian Business, Oct. 
1955, p. 30-34.) 


They’ll learn computer magic 
Post, Sept. 24, 1955, p. 40.) 

Trade unions and “Automation”, by J. 
Walton. (In Trades and Labour Congress 
Journal, August 1955, p. 33.) 


What office equipment means to business; 
automation has brought a challenging new 
era, by R. G. Sinn. (In Financial Post, 
May 14, 1956, p. 50.) 

Will a machine ever take your job, by N. 
DePoe. (In Maclean’s Magazine, Oct. 1, 
1955, p. 20-21; 62-67.) 

You just ‘plug in’ this brain. 
Post, Sept. 24, p. 18.) 


(In Financial 


(In Financial 





Sharing Increased Productivity Benefits 


Some problems encountered by Denmark 
in attempting to share equitably the bene- 
fits derived from increased productivity are 
discussed by Ivar Norgaard, Esbjerg Labour 
College headmaster, in the February-March 
issue of Trade Union Information. 


Several examples are cited to show that 
collective bargaining in Denmark—where 
trade unions are strong—nets workers a fair 
share of the benefits. 


The conclusion reached in the article is 
that increased productivity benefits should 
be shared by consumers, employers and 
workers alike. 


Technical Education 


A United Kingdom Government White 
Paper outlines a program of education that 
is being followed to obtain an adequate 
number of engineers and technicians to cope 
with increasing demands. 


Being put in hand immediately is a five- 
year program of development related as 
closely as possible to the most urgent 
demands and the extent of available 
resources. 


The objectives during this period are to 
increase by about one-half the output of 
students from advanced courses at tech- 
nical colleges and a proportionate increase 
at the lower levels. 
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This will call for building of schools to 
be started in the period 1956-61 to the 
value of about 70 million pounds. When 
these objectives are secured, the Govern- 
ment will consider what further measures 
are needed. 


The White Paper, Technical Education, 
may be obtained for 32 cents, from The 
United Kingdom Information Service offices, 
275 Albert Street, Ottawa 4, Ont. 


Disability Retirement Provisions 


Inadequate provision in pension schemes 
for employees forced into early retirement 
through disabilities is discussed in a book- 
let based on a recent survey in 127 firms 
in the United States. 

The booklet, Disability Retirement wm 
Industrial Pension Plans, was prepared by 
the Industrial Relations Section, Depart- 
ment of Economics and Sociology, Prince- 
ton University. 

The survey indicates that disability 
clauses are not a universal feature in indus- 
trial pension plans. Where these are pro- 
vided, they do not go far enough. 

The survey finds that more and more 
unions and companies are considering this 
phase of industrial hfe and making provi- 
sion for the individual who must quit work 
before the generally accepted normal retir- 
ing age of 65. 


Labour Statistics 





Tables A-1 to A-4—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 

Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics.................++--- 


Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 
Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 

Tables G-1 and G-2—Strikes and Lockouts 
Tables H-1 and H-2—Industrial Accidents 





A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—_REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED JANUARY 21, 1956 
(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 





Paes Man 
—— Canada Nfld. N.S. Que Ont Sask B.C 
N.B. Alta 
The Labour Force | | | 
| | 

Rodin SOGS. bens vos sooem deceased dooumsar by ayia 101 402 | bs tse | 2,024 960 453 
PA priculibutalls. occ bata 221m ave: cls & o1ere{e wieness oii 694 2 4] 149 201 | 279 23 
Non-Acricultural’s......-.------->--- 4,823 100 361 1,428 | 1,823 | 681 430 

| | | 

WIPIER) conn ancabyootmeod dha go cues 6.6 aneiasor 4,242 82 | 318 1238 1,504 759 346 
Agricultural ........0.0cee.seeeesse ees 674 40 148 193 270 22 
INSHGA SHACULRUEAL® 5 erajaccoaetaes 12-3 | 3,568 81 | 278 1,085 | 1,311 | 489 324 

TATA gay os ag mood 00000 o Huo en OMoU oT 1,275 19 | 84 344 520 201 107 
Wericultural.. 5... secs nc ene cre eenenes 20 . - a * * 
INGnE Neri culbumale myst) -eetacteria = hel 1,255 19 83 343 | 512 | 192 106 

Fe ee ee ied vee 5,517 | 101 | 402 1,577 | 2,024 960 453 
(A110) SERB neo coaco soo doucaneobods 503 14 39 186 156 78 30 
DY SHEDS) .o.bo0 Sabon gong obeanooouaT 712 18 51 232 238i 125 49 
Oe dA VALS eet eit r ei 2,588 46 183 725 958 454 222 
A= GA VALS oe ye 1 taieletenctetet ster shinee 1,504 22 113 384 583 266 136 
65 years and OVEr........--+0- eee e ee 210 + 16 | 50 90 37 16 

Persons with Jobs 

PAU tatus OCOUDSi ee te cite es cet -l0 | ska i= 5,231 93 369 1,456 1,954 925 434 
WIGS onan aonueaes so vo coo neashb Ooo 3,988 75 286 1,126 1,442 728 Atay 
mane... deoskeoounD te obeaouman oS 1,243 18 83 330 512 197 103 
Agricultural...........0+--2seseeeee> 688 < 40 148 199 277 23 
IWon-A gricultural..7..52.---2---2----- 4,543 } 92 329 | 1,308 tepo 648 411 

Teal Wierd Belo oo on oodeo dos Been a GoouUSD ame 4,107 76 291 1,180 1,619 569 372 
IMO s eclarcn ciate Ota RO eas Sea oe 2,968 60 217 874 1,148 397 277 
[Marre (sic We bono oso conmInn Meoomcan O Gre 1,139 16 | 74 306 476 172 95 

Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 

Bydit RISGSu aa cosapgonounpSaeaaooonD oc 286 “s 33 121 70 35 19 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

Sylmar, oGoancocasunopooneensocouedde 5,109 155 472 | 1,428 1,648 940 466 
IMGAIIES., .. aa notin bo Coe ua tone coeo SEU OCmOr 1,047 50 110 248 312 215 112 
Tisai NO9, oocancdneooosuaccgdooCoUNUmOd 4,062 105 362 1,180 1,336 725 354 





























* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 

















Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
Jan. 21, 1956 Dec. 10, 1955 Jan. 22, 1955 
Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time 
Work(?) Work(?) Work(?) 
Votalloo king torswiolkassmesemene tece ete 299 281 218 202 382 364 
Withoutn Obes ae emirates Cen ce 286 269 200 185 363 346 
Windertlgmon tien w4 see ee ea eee aa SZ) Sees SG eaten ene 1005). 4 eee 
T= SrIMONts Mean. cee se eens Lid Sl. Bee eeeren Oe ek heen ats Vi6 ho eee 
A= IG: TONS. dake ae ee ee ciao ee 200 alee ee Li SSRs eos 5051.3. sehe ee 
ole THORLASSe eee eee chek me ete TOME Nl Ses ey teen Wht bax || erin Fa dare 23. | 2eoe oe 
LEsealepsavosannl alice, Go ol don bokamomn oon toee “eS lato acre Sd? WNP ones 3 © oll ehh eeeee 
Osi ceo vier nies omer arcane PAMB Gl ccrrcse tet sh RM ee iigih ee cone eee 
Workedaenscnk Sookie tee ee ee 13 12 18 17 19 18 
I= 14 OUTS Sea teen circles Dkr nce * ud * * be . 
1534 OUTS reek Le eee none Me 11 10 11 11 
() To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘‘Total’’ column. 
* Less than 10,000. 
TABLE A-3.—DESTINATION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 
Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
: B.C. Canada Adult 
Period Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairies eueon Total VERE 
LOSSKLOtal hae ees oe RA eh 4,049 84,294 90,120 27,208 13,197 | 168,868 68,269 
POSSE Ota ot Kee ine eee es Cae ee 8,849 28,419 83,029 26,638 12,292 154,227 64,551 
1955: Vota. datasets heey syne ere ates okie 3,067 22,117 Velen: 15,559 11,640 109, 946 56, 828 


TABLE A-4.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 








= Aye! 
aT. 0] AS 
4s} eo =) at 42) 
a, 22 |< ae | eee é 
os rs & ®o he 
Period ae 22 | SL 5 |H8| 28s] pe 5 
Bc < om 10.4) oe Svs | baa e = 
Me ee ae a ee a) eel ey Sa eta ee 
oy on =| 5 4 =) aa ° o 3 
aS 5 Ees| as P BR |-Ga!| eee] 2 aq 2 
Pa = HO ey © & 30 Bes 3 ~ ° 
= Ay oO HO |O& | @ — | ee ee | fe e) oa 
LObSYLotale stance ene eos: 10,021) 6,339} 1,855) 3,185)13,766]17,250} 879) 26,492}10,380) 966) 91,133 
1954 Total ote ceee et tierce 9,983) 6,775] 1,938} 2,735)11,974]10,920) 763) 25,699/13,011} 578] 84,376 
1955:Total «2 Meee buae aoe cae 8,563) 5,775| 1,190} 2,146] 9,588) 7,036) 514) 15,117] 7,687) 371) 57,987 
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TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


B—Labour Income 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 




















. Utilities, 
eric Tesnspart: Binanee, Sinples 
Forestry, Manu- Construc- vale ete SOE NMC oS mentar 5 
> Fishing, facturing tion Caren: Casjuding iabor Total 
Trapping, Ste non aver. Income 
ining orage, ment) 
Trade 

1949—Average............. 49 214 47 169 147 21 | 647 
1950—Average............. 55 231 47 180 156 24 693 
1951—Average............. 72 272 52 208 178 28 810 
1952—Average............. 76 303 63 233 199 32 906 
19583—Average............. 72 329 70 252 218 35 976 
1954—Average............. 72 323 68 261 239 36 999 
1955—Average............. 74 344 78 276 262 38 1,072 
1954—December........... 78 325 71 269 253 36 1,032 
1955—January.............. 71 318 60 DOU 250 35 991 
Hebrnary vee eee 68 327 57 257 252 35 996 
March te... tee: 59 330 56 259 257 36 997 

FA Driltaties ane kone 59 336 63 266 253 36 1,013 

Ia perience tere en ee 69 340 72 273 258 37 1,049 

UNO eres wiranientee es ful 346 86 279 265 38 | 1,091 
Jalivvesseeces ooo: 80 346 86 283 260 38 1,093 
INUPISUME Tele eRe 81 353 92 282 261 39 1,108 
September........... 81 355 | 93 285 273 39 | 1,126 
Matobenw sc.ee eee. 82 358 | 99 289 271 40 1,139 
November........... 83 357 89 290 274 40 | iPiss 
December........... 81 363 80 290 272 39 | 1125 

| 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At January 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,596,718. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100). 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 











Industrial Composite! 








Manufacturing 





Index Numbers 





Index Numbers 
































Year and Month a See oS eee: CTBES iii, me oe Y 

j . Weekly ¥ : eekly 
Employ- ee ae: d Wages and Employ- ee ee A Wages and 

ment Payrolls | Salaries Salaries men’ Payrolls | Salaries Salaries 

$ $ 

1947—Averagel..s. 5.06 seek. 95-7 80:7 84-2 BOmg 97-2 80-4 82-6 36.34 
1948—Average................. 99-7 93-2 93-2 40.06 100-1 92-6 92-5 40.67 
1949—Average................. 100-0 100-0 100-0 42.96 100-0 100-0 100-0 43.97 
1950—Average................. 101-5 106-0 104-4 44.84 100-9 106-2 105-1 46.21 
1951==Arverages,..0-5. ee eee 108-8 125-6 115-5 49.61 108-0 126-1 116-6 51e25 
10529—Avverage: se. pee 111-6 140-3 126-0 54.13 109-3 139-7 127-6 56.11 
1958—Average........-..50+:-. 113-4 151-5 133-4 57.30 113-3 152-4 134-2 59.01 
1954—Average..........4-- +. 109-9 151-3 137-1 58.88 107-7 150-0 138-6 60.94 
1955—Average........5.00see0e 112-5 160-1 141-7 60.87 109-3 158-4 144-1 63.34 
1953 ——J amine ele eee peer 113-0 141-6 125-3 53.81 111-4 139-1 124-9 54.92 
Heb, Seles eee 110-3 145-6 132-0 56.72 111-9 149-7 133-8 58.82 
Mari tris 5 cer eeteek 110-0 147-0 133-6 57.40 2s 7 151-9 134-8 59.25 
Apres pile. coe ee ee 110-0 146-7 133-4 SM ss) 112-9 152-6 135-2 59.43 
Meany Pl ao. ee eee 110-9 148-2 133-9 ti 113-1 152-9 13562 59.43 
Junewmle ee eee 112-4 151-5 134-4 il ee 113-4 154-0 135-2 59.43 
July: (ies cs eee ee 114-9 154-5 134-0 Deon 114-7 155-0 134-5 59.16 
PANS TL bones el ee 115-6 155-3 133-9 Dieo2 114-4 153-9 134-0 58.93 
Septe + leven cee res 116-6 157-0 134-1 57.61 115-6 155-4 133-8 58.83 
Oct eee eee 116-9 158-7 135-3 58.11 115-2 157-1 135-8 59.69 
NOVA ee eee 115-9 157-4 135-3 58.14 113-1 155-0 136-4 59.98 
Decne lite eene eae 114-1 154-9 135-3 58.13 110-9 152-8 137-1 60.29 
1954—Jane a ete eos on 109-9 145-3 131-7 56.56 108-0 143-7 132-5 58.24 
Fe Le ee ane a oe 107-0 146-2 136-1 58.47 108-3 150-0 137-8 60.60 
Mare Onl; Se oe ee 106-6 147-6 137-8 59.22 108-3 151-2 139-0 61.13 
EATS Poet ee eee be 105-6 145-7 iB ylols 59.06 107-9 150-8 139-2 61.19 
Misty er Lee aioe ee ee 106-2 146-8 137-7 59.15 107-3 150-3 139-4 61.30 
June slate ay eee eee 109-0 148-9 136-0 58.42 107-7 149-0 137-7 60.54 
Na ye le ee ene ee oe 111-7 153-9 137-3 58.98 108-8 151-7 138-7 60.99 
Ap Meee ao eee 112-3 155-4 137-7 59.17 108-0 150-9 138-9 61.07 
Sep tonal comtre: tie aaa ares 112-9 155-5 137-2 58.93 108-3 150-8 138-4 60.87 
Oct, Slit ee eee 113-4 157-1 137-9 59.25 108-1 151-8 139-6 61.39 
ING San eet eee ree 112-5 157-2 139-2 59.78 106-3 150-5 140-8 61.89 
DGG. caer eee 112-1 156-2 138-7 59.59 105-4 149-7 141-2 62.07 
1955—Jane ol renee ee 109-1 149-2 136-1 58.49 103-2 143-5 138-3 60.80 
Hebi, alin are meee 105-8 148-8 140-0 60.15 103-6 148-2 142-2 62.53 
Mareplie see eer een 105-6 150-3 141-7 60.86 105-7 152-5 143-5 63.11 
Apre @USeaeeee ere ee 105-7 150-0 141-2 60.68 106-5 154-2 143-9 63.28 
Mayo tLe. - tee eee 107-4 153-1 141-9 60.96 107:3 156-6 145-1 63.81 
June Sle s ee eee 111-7 158-8 141-4 60.76 109-3 158-9 144-5 63.54 
Julyveeel ee eee ee ee 115-3 164-1 141-7 60.87 111-6 161-5 143-9 63.28 
Augie]. Week Ree 116-1 166-0 142-3 61.13 111-4 161-0 143-7 63.18 
Septs wilco s oe eee 118-3 169-0 142-2 61.11 114-0 164-9 143-8 63.24 
Oct. pager ye ree 118-5 170-4 143-1 61.49 113-4 166-2 145-6 64.04 
INO Vee Lae ci cee rer eee 118-2 171-4 144-3 61.97 112-8 166-5 146-8 64.54 
Decitaals. vate ree ee 117-9 170-9 144-4 62.02 112-3 166-3 147-2 64.71 
1956—Jante Mle. ee ee 114-7 162-5 141-1 60.61 109-8 157-0 142-1 62.50 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recre- 


ational service). 
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TABLE C-2.—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 






























































Employment Average Weekly Wages and 
Index Numbers Salaries, in Dollars 

Area ; —— sp oe os 

Afewat, 1 Dee. 1 Jan, 1 Jan. 1 Dee. 1 Jan. 1 

1956 1955 1955 1956 1955 1955 

(a) Provinces 
Ne niound ander as aan Ce ann tine ee arnt 125-5 140-9 123-5 52.95 Homi 49.81 
iRrincesdwardelslan cheese sone eee ace 113-4 120-9 103-2 45.11 45.59 43.67 
INONGLISOO Gas oS wate.onerolh ho oe odors WEP ae Ae ee 99-4 100-5 96-8 49.94 51.01 48.28 
IN(ey 7 LAME AS, oe boone opmpecos so goboeedeGeceneeer 107-4 110-2 102-9 53.60 51.68 7 
Olicbecaenneerer rr eee ce Soacicck detins bins 115-9 119-7 109-7 58.49 59.93 56.18 
CONGATLO WR MCD er oy eo eae Owe bak hetee a es 115-3 117-1 109-2 62.82 64.55 61.20 
ULATSERT STS aby. 20 eae OE Me 105-5 108-5 103-5 58.28 58.45 56.23 
Saskatchewaleeeeer: Sere eee cert. oe eee oo. 113-3 121-6 115-8 58.16 58.79 56.43 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 133-4 137-5 128-5 2h 63.94 59.09 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................ 111-5 116-6 103-9 65.17 66.93 62.60 
Qanada ete ee ei Renee eae ers Pes 114-7 117-9 109-1 60.61 62.02 58.49 
(b) Metropolitan Areas 
SPL OLN Sone ena. Oe ey cane teria ears ine. ae 112-4 124-9 114-0 44.81 45.10 41.95 
SWAG UTR 8 Sh.d oon aOR bre Ge 1 CROONER 3 yh RP PROIIaES care te eae 89-1 89-4 92-1 61.87 63.28 60.12 
1B WEB fog ye OU SAE TANS Bru > ERs eee ae eA oa ee ae 119-9 117-2 114-3 48.10 49.55 47.09 
fStrb tot ied Mov aah. 285 c: cme eas hs Stad ce Oe ERE ot de StS ean ee ae 106-5 95-6 107-6 49.83 48.92 47.54 
OUCH CCH ea eM oe an ee ite men ae ok 107-2 111-9 104-9 49.69 poeee 48.81 
Siten brooke ore ee nae 8 Ae os aoe Ravens ea +4 ee 104-9 106-3 102-6 50.50 52.92 48.10 
TRIN ESC RUT eSe 5 worm cbice ain © Aiethe © ont bee RRR: Seaton 108-2 111-5 95-2 56.74 59.24 56.08 
DynetentmavornGh alle. woce ss khe donne c-cancuueee vi 5 ee 77-6 79-0 73°0 52.53 54.30 50.69 
Mont res arene Oe eae 1 eee bd ON OM ote alt lied o @ ais 116-1 118-7 109-9 58.84 60.97 56.59 
bbs cre EIT ested io ne titel oo taices ame “32 115-9 117-6 111-1 56.27 Lief anlts} 54.44 
PSHE OVONROWIEAM 6 acd Agia oecooe Mab Gece Beene nh 96-9 96-4 94-1 64.10 65.50 60.78 
Ostia wae oe, 6 more NRE, ue aks woh 79-0 80-9 146-8 65.68 66.64 see 
IN ere IG ee eet «i. os ne Sn ee ee 117-9 123-3 114-9 68.98 68.62 66.85 
Sie Catharinecety: tte wee oS A aoe ae dn ee ae! 103-0 104-8 111-1 70.78 (230 68.26 
“TBS Y ab aN He Nied Soares SR PROPER 6 Bk ct ee to k 125-4 126-2 120-7 63.57 65.25 62.00 
ELA COMMM te ALAS anes ec eS foe bacon ; 110-0 111-6 100-2 65.67 CV? 62.83 
IBrAtiuLOnGe Pech cree ne ertbatah nL leas oedats 88-3 88-1 81-1 59.45 60.46 58.36 
(rein oat A as op SoM eae cle, ys, ee a 105-5 104-3 95-5 Domo2 56.98 63.13 
GUCHON CLARE RTT et ae ae Lt Re kc oka 2 106-5 110-6 101-7 58.06 59.59 55.80 
SUCIDUT Vee eta ore ee ee Bao | 132-6 132-6 132-1 Monts 76.69 enos 
EGR SYS KG) Oleecs Se 2 seau.d ee Mee hc Wee Pat een are 2 eae, Bi 110-4 113-1 107-2 58.06 58.85 55.88 
Sarna eee eer gee a ee NR oa 124-1 126-0 111-5 72).25 75.08 72.83 
Win GSOL arene on rat re ne oar Py ee i Mee 108-1 110-2 79-6 61.62 72.01 69.15 
FSVSsciith ittneteys HUY ies Vetere’ abe, len 9 MARE eee fo ne ae 119-2 121-2 93-7 Wo28 76.90 66.91 
Ite, Whilllbect— Pe, ANEELOe..n ooaanhaceomhoumanaencue ; 108-5 114-1 105-3 64.18 64.93 59.68 
AVANT DC ete ne’ Men Ae Berets Phd, vec hind. deh modianc neh 5.54 105-5 108-7 103-4 55.19 55.50 53.65 
laweteanaleye 2 cava apo aac 0 ao. OOOO a ere cane 112-3 118-1 116-0 56.67 55.90 54.26 
DASkcat OOM Mew a Mey toca cet ts See hater ea 115-4 122-5 116-5 54.69 54.59 53.91 
TBfobaaves Meisels, oacgrstctbie a Oe b-ceao Ce nee ae ee ee ee 157° 7 163-3 149-0 57.19 59.57 bonds 
C alia Ty eee cs Pre oh oe Nat ot aes Mis ie Moat dioica: 142-6 144-3 135-5 59.97 60.54 57.48 
LVSNCO ULV Crater re es ee ede to trerae ithe otis Le ese 110-8 112-3 103-4 63.06 64.77 60.85 
WiClOLIA ERP R Te Clee Cee N fits OS emt ibivs 120-3 118-2 113-7 60.24 60.94 56.27 
* 
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TABLE C-3.—_INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 


WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 








Employment Index Numbers 





Industry —_-.—— 
Jan. 1 Dee. 1 Jan. 1 
1956 1955 1955 

Mining 2. tance oe de arose oto ence 114-4 116-5 110-8 
Metal mining on aceon cicst were sas ac oe aiee eer 117-8 120-3 112-7 
COLA LORE AES Sect oe chee eye a ete Gio 76-5 78-9 81-6 
Otherimetal oy. Baste oe ee eno ee eee 156-3 159-0 141-7 
TATOTS eas ihe toss cher urs. = eo eeancley steeesasetaes eeteroeh ons 106-0 106-2 104-8 
Coal PRE Ee a 5 7. OR he cece et eee Stee eet 71-1 70:5 77-0 
Oilvandmatural gash ace. « eines eee eee 220-8 223-6 196-7 
INon-mietala ae Varieties tess cent Gotan ene 124-8 131-3 121-3 
Manufacturing 7.0 8 Bp cctis canoes Serene 109-8 112-3 103-2 
Hood ‘andUDeversg esas csc .as actacianctesie s alae erie 99-5 109-1 98-4 
Meéat products teem tuee oe ee odowh i teen eee 118-3 124-6 114-0 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables..... 70-0 99-6 70-0 
Graimtmill products: se eee eee ee eee eee 103-0 104-5 104-6 
Bread and other bakery products............... 108-5 109-3 104-9 
iBiscuitsrandycrackers coer eee eerie eee eee 84-6 91:3 84-3 
Distillediandimale liquors csee renee ace ee eee 104-1 116-1 103-7 
Tobacco and tobacco products............+.++++3: 93-8 97-3 109-9 
Rubberproducts es. aiesadese ean eee oere: 111-3 114-4 102-3 
TeatherMroducts sesame ee eee een 87:6 89-2 82-9 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................. 90-1 91-2 85-9 
Textile products (except clothing)................. 87-3 88-1 80-3 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods..........-. 89-5 88-9 81-8 
Woollen: @oodsirs eit ee seem toe Ce eee 72-9 74-4 69-8 
Syntuewe textilesvancdysil kewl oereeereene 89-2 88-6 84-5 
Clothing Gextilo andiun pee en Cees 91-6 94-6 86-3 
Men'siclothings en tec ock 6 steemae eee eee 97-3 99-4 88-4 
Womens clothing eee: on nee on eee 88-1 91-2 88-7 
Knit QO0GSt ose ee en ete ee en ee 83-4 86-5 77-0 
Woodiprodicts ten aes cnet eee. on er ae 104-0 107-7 96-7 
Saw and planingsmill sees seer cree eerie 104-5 108-4 97-3 
EUTTNICUTS shee gee eee ota eC nine ee ere ee 109-1 112-2 102-6 
Other-woodiproductsae ate ee eee ee 92-4 96-3 83-5 
Paper! products: tat se nee a CEE 118-6 119-7 113-2 
Pulpiand’papen mills. serene aa eee 120-9 122-0 116-4 
Othermaper products meme cen teen ae 113-0 114-2 105-5 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.......... 112-4 113-6 111-0 
inoniandstecl prod UCUSMaen eee een ener 106-3 107-1 95-6 
Agricultural implements. 0.2 ..554.+.0...seeee ae 64-4 62-9 64-0 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 128-2 128-4 126-6 
TSENG Ky fYS) ENVGL WHOLO) SIo anni oadnaccaueonanatoosou 106:6 107-9 97-3 
Heating and cooking appliances...............-. 98-4 102-9 92-0 
TrOMeastings nee ree ee eee 102-6 104-2 82-6 
Machinery imi geen rence nn teen eee 112-3 112-4 106-4 
Primaryaronancistee! sane eeene re reenter 114-4 114-7 94-5 
Sheet metal products pense nae oe eee 108-0 110-3 98-6 
sUransportationlequipmenta.caemer rein emer or 129-2 128-2 119-9 
Aircrathiahd partsasee ee seen eerie: 345-3 339 +2 340-3 
Motorivehiclesys Seen... sere sone ts Sees 113-0 110-1 81-9 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories..........-+-- 92-6 93-6 106-1 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment........... 90-0 88-9 81-1 
Shipbuilding andinepairin see ee eee eee 137-8 141-6 134-1 
Non-fterrous;metal productss ss see eee eee 128-2 129-9 119-7 
Aluminum prod uctss.ee ee ee ken eee 132-1 133-5 120-0 
Brass and copper productsmes aoe eee oes eee 111-7 111-7 102-7 
Smelting and refining............ me Wi el eee 149-9 152-8 140-9 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................-. 143-6 145-2 131-7 
Non-metallic mineral products.................... 125-9 131-2 111-7 
Clay productsonicic Geet cette oe Benen a dence 108-5 112-3 99-1 
Glassiandiclassiproductsesaeasmee aoe ee cei: 128-5 132-8 115-7 
Products of petroleum and coal.................05: 126-9 127-0 119-1 
Chemicalproductseeeneee re Gee eee ee 122-8 124-6 119-6 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations....... 112-8 113-4 108-2 
Acidsvalkalistandsaltsee ce. eee ener eens 126-2 128-6 121-7 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............ 103+ 107-7 100-4 
Construction. eae ee eee 106-2 125-2 104-2 
‘Binl ding ancescrucuucesme cet oases 110-7 127-7 104-7 
Bulding yA fae ee cee eee 117-1 132-6 105-8 
Hnginecringywor low eee ee eines eee ee: 83-5 107-1 99-7 
Highways, bridges and streets................+-.- 98-9 121-2 103-5 
SOPVICG POF, Satcher he ee Tore ae ae ne Ie 115-4 116-3 109-3 
Hotelsiand nestaurantsneveeteecie cece nt 108-9 110-0 104-8 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................. 104-4 106-0 100-4 
Industrial composite.....................0000000e: 114-7 117-9 109-1 





Average Weekly Wages and 
Salaries, in Dollars 


Jan. 1 
1956 


Dec. 1 
1955 


76.32 
78.88 
69.33 
83.30 
74.73 
64.65 
85.18 
69.62 


Jan. 1 
1955 


Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 

(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Sourcs: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 





Average Hours Worked Average ee 
reli “Jan. 1, | Deo. 1, | Jan. 1, | Jan. 1, | Dec. 1, | Jan. 1, 

1956 1955 1955 1956 1955 1955 
ES CSEUGUT fo DF tite Rte 5, ca Fee ee ene Oe 37-8 39:4 39-3 148-3 144-7 142-9 
INO Va SCOUIAt ice cameotten oe wee eke ha clot See wee cers 38-2 40-8 38-0 132-4 129-1 125-2 
ENG WAS TINS WIC lo Wenn a iaNte rs ofits sis) siete sere oe 40-9 41-9 40-1 135-1 130-6 128-4 
(QUIS C. oo. popd bob? Danis DOIG AH OGD > On tor an Ee ara 40-2 43-0 39-9 132-2 131-6 128-8 
OntariO ser cewe te ce eee tek hole sro tives Solenare wd eae « 38-8 41-3 39-5 154-7 153-6 149-6 
IMIR MICOD Biers etc aeitkeerets a eieicists sieie eS aiete lavesd «oye wuss ove 38-4 40-9 38-6 141-3 138-0 136-1 
Saslcatchowantsencrc cmt aes cece & ore ansicvis cee cieyner viele 39°8 40-7 39-2 151-5 150-3 148-3 
PAD Orta it! len reas ta ntertaie rs tas cists See eiwlas sons a had adaidias eee 38-4 40-2 39-0 153-7 152-0 148-9 
BsTPIS CGMIMNDIA IG soc ticedetccasceseassaccseea esses 36-9 38-2 36-8 178-0 176-7 171-7 





(1) Includes Northwest Territories. 

(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 

Norte: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics). 
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TABLE C-5.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 






























































Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Average Hours har nitce Wares 

Industry — a | 
Jan. 1)Dec.1\)Jan. 1\Jan. 1)Dec.1\Jan. 1\Jan. 1;Dec.1\)Jan. 1 

1956 |1955 1955 | 1956 | 1955 | 1955 | 1956 | 1955 | 1955 

no. no. NO. |1CtS.) |) GhSe ai Cos. $ $ $ 
a RbaVi s(t Ot eee a eae A Ae ee rene Rees a ene eis anc aa 42-0} 44-2) 41-3] 165-1} 165-2] 160-6] 69.34] 73.02} 66.33 
Metal minin peer octets ee ee stderr io noes een hee ete 42-2} 44-8] 42-1] 169-4) 170-4) 164-4) 71.49] 76.34) 69.21 
OlGMRE Seba chin he Rte char oiori ete ne On eee Eee 44-9} 46-3] 44-7) 140-4] 140-2] 139-0] 63.04) 64.91) 62.13 
Other metal Reis. pctv Sos koe aioe eas ee 40-9} 44-0] 40-7] 184-6) 185-8) 179-9] 75.50] 81.75) 73.22 
TO] Seer ee iat er Eee tr ee eee ee 41-7| 43-0] 39-9] 159-7; 158-9] 156-3) 66.59] 68.33] 62.36 
Gone 8 Pee FE Roce.) Sates ei clears, a facets eee 40-7] 42-2) 38-8) 151-5) 150-9] 149-3) 61.66] 63.68) 57.93 
Oxllandinaturaltcaser ene aaa mete 44-2} 44-9} 43-3) 179-7| 177-5] 175-6] 79.43] 79.70] 76.03 
INCom= Te tall AN See ee oe ote cc ey el ye 41-9] 43-9] 40-9] 156-7] 154-7) 152-8] 65.66) 67.91] 62.50 
MAMULACEUEING See tere Pecticie es 2a inc onsets ere ieee 39-1} 41-6] 39-3] 147-4] 146-1] 142-8] 57.63] 60.78) 56.12 
Hoodmnds beverages Patiae force ke cade sons 2 ee eee ee oe. 38-5} 41-6} 39-0] 131-3) 127-4] 126-3} 50.55) 52.23) 49.26 
Meat products marr pricsiy facta cain eieiso cia tas sieranierorone 38-2| 40-9} 39-5] 153-1) 153-7] 152-6} 58.48} 62.86} 60.28 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables......... 35-0| 37-9} 35-3} 117-8] 105-0} 110-7) 41.23) 39.80} 39.08 
Grainsmil pro cdlucusmena) meme ere re eae oe 39-7) 42-0] 39-1] 140-8] 140-6] 136-0} 55.90) 59.05} 53.18 
Bread and other bakery products................... 43-0} 43-6] 42-5) 115-3] 113-6} 108-8] 49.58) 49.53} 46.24 
Distilequanclemali Lia ioOrsnemermeeetr sian 40-3) 41-5) 40-5) 167-2) 161-8] 158-5] 67.38] 67.15} 64.19 
Mobacco andsrObACCO DLOC UCTS api aa eraeeien oe eciee 40-1} 40-8] 35-9] 1385-8] 132-8} 124-3] 54.46) 54.18] 44.62 
Rubber psCOducChsee eer ere he one eee ec aa Oe 39-6) 41-9] 40-3] 150-6] 150-4] 144-8} 59.60] 63.02) 58.35 
eather productseme-rae aera eee ote ae Senin 37-4] 41-2) 37-1] 103-9) 103-5] 100-9} 38.86] 42.64} 37.43 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)..................... 36-2} 40-5) 36-0} 99-C} 99-7) 96-7] 35.84} 40.38) 34.81 
Textile products (except clothing)....................- 40-8} 43-3} 40-6} 112-3] 112-3] 110-7) 45.82] 48.63] 44.94 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................ 39-3) 42-2) 39-3} 111-1] 112-6] 111-8] 43.66] 47.52] 43.94 
Woolleniroods eee wero tret. ery ee an ante 41-2} 44-2) 41-5} 106-0} 105-9} 103-5] 43.67) 46.81] 42.95 
Symuneticwexti les rai Glactl kaw aes oe teen yeas ere 43-5] 44-9) 42-2) 119-7) 118-4) 116-7} 52.07] 53.16} 49.25 
@lothinen(iextilefancdetin, Merete anette 34-8) 39-0) 34-5} 97-6} 97-2) 99-1} 33.96] 37.91] 34.19 
Mentsiclotining treet cee oot. a ee ei: 34-6| 37-8] 33-8] 95-9) 96-4] 98-7] 33.18} 36.44) 33.36 
\Wikoroaverar en ollenaniet.,.5 oc onanaucnaodasenosronepsneco un: 31-7| 36-5) 32-4) 103-8} 100-8) 103-6) 32.90] 36.79) 33.57 
Kn CO OS pa ee ETS tres NRT Ee se 38-0} 42-2} 36-4] 96-2} 96-6] 97-4] 36.56} 40.77| 35.45 
*Woodiproductsnemmcmerna tani tie ates tact ntam ashe. 39-5) 42-0) 39-1) 130-9} 130-6) 127-4] 51.71) 54.85] 49.81 
SanvPcnavel jolkshabayr ico, occ 5cocne euahueouh aooonneced 38-5) 40-5] 38-0} 140-6} 139-6] 137-2] 54.13] 56.54] 52.14 
Bunn CUPGw ease Cr Ooh ee eae a eeu e Nea ee 40-7| 44-7} 41-1) 118-3] 119-3} 115-1) 48.15} 53.38) 47.31 
@therawcodsprocduc toner ema iene ne ne 41-6} 43-9) 40-4} 112-5) 112-7] 107-1} 46.80] 49.48] 43.27 
Paper DrOduGtsier ie eee ee ier roar 41-4} 42-9) 41-1] 170-9] 170-5] 162-9} 70.75) 73.14] 66.95 
[PAviOtnaKel. parse MAIS yo acbahaoscbapeeoanaacboswtaane 42-2} 42-9) 41-6} 183-2] 183-4] 173-8] 77.31] 78.68] 72.30 
Oise Fors yalese joo NOUS, woh cn osona cuyanncoecddcobun: 39-2} 42-8} 39-4] 132-4) 132-6] 128-1) 51.90} 56.75} 50.47 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.............. 39-5) 40-7) 39-4] 175-9) 176-2} 167-1) 69.48! 71.71] 65.84 
~Uleayay ANIC LISTEN [OVRORIKCUS, oo Sonne osbe magnooaesaucsoucror 40-0} 42-2) 39-4] 166-5} 167-1) 158-0} 66.60} 70.52] 62.25 
Asriculturaleimip lenientc mete eerie aetroee 39-7) 39-5) 38-7] 170-9] 170-3] 164-9] 67.85] 67.27] 63.82 
Halbricaved andlsiucuunalisueel sm. emicee ciel ene 39-6) 41-5} 38-9) 164-9] 165-6} 164-3} 65.30} 68.72] 63.91 
IB eo bwahee ENGL WOOK. oc co aunhoeadnaononande dune veces 4 49-4) 42-5) 40-4] 150-5) 151-0} 145-0; 60.80} 64.18] 58.58 
Heating and cooking appliances....................- 40-2} 43-2) 37-6) 140-0] 142-3} 140-0) 56.28) 61.47) 52.64 
Tronreastiness aren wae ee einen ont ee ea oe 40-5} 48-8) 40-1] 162-7) 164-9] 153-4} 65.89} 72.23) 61.51 
MEK aris Ay AEN NOWELL URS «oo oonaonanodupnenonnoons 40-9) 43-1) 40-1) 158-3] 159-6) 152-7] 64.74] 68.79] 61.23 
Primaryaroumnd Steele ern eee eater at ree 40-1; 41-3] 39-4} 188-7) 188-7] 173-2) 75.67) 77.93] 68.24 
Sheetmmesaliprogdictsoee eee eee pee eee ern 37-9} 41-6} 37-9] 157-6} 158-3] 152-2) 59.73] 65.85) 57.68 
AD ransporcav ONVeciilp len Cama teria tare sre eee 37-1} 40-6} 39-7) 165-9) 166-3} 163-7] 61.55) 67.52) 64.99 
Aircrartrand parte wee am octacttencan irc cere ire 40-5} 41-5} 40-5) 170-8} 172-3} 170-0} 69.17] 71.50) 68.85 
Motor vehicles nee nite ede coe ones 30-2} 40-4) 43-0} 176-2) 179-4) 172-7} 53.21) 72.48] 74.26 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories................- 38-5] 40-4) 40-5] 162-6] 162-4] 166-5) 62.60) 65.61) 67.43 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............... 38-6} 39-4) 38-8] 161-6] 158-7) 157-8] 62.38] 62.53] 61.23 
Shipbuildinesandinepaicin se opener eee aeenice ner 37-0} 41-8} 36-0} 162-6} 162-3} 155-2) 60.16) 67.84) 55.87 
ANGinsiaqopoe) Asya! FORGVONMCOUS), 55 50r cc choudonneoebaodar 40-5) 41-7} 40-8} 168-8] 168-2} 163-8] 68.36] 70.14] 66.83 
Alumni sprocucts: sae teen nite een eae ae 40-4) 42-1) 40-1) 146-1) 145-2] 147-4] 59.02) 61.138} 59.11 
IBrascand copper Proc ucts mete tai eerie 40-7} 43-3] 41-1] 153-2} 156-6} 150-5} 62.35) 67.81] 61.86 
Spon yaGl SNOOONNN no ocr ae bah hone cae naauee 40-8} 41-1) 41-2) 184-7) 183-4) 177-5| 75.36] 75.38] 73.18 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies ee ore RRO ee Cate 38-9} 41-7) 38-9} 149-8! 150-4) 147-9] 58.27] 62.72] 57.53 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment......... 38-9} 41-4] 389-1} 168-6] 168-3] 164-8) 65.59) 69.68] 64.44 
*Non-metallic mineral productss pa. see see eueeee ean 41-2} 43-6] 41-4! 149-5} 147-7) 144-6] 61.59] 64.40] 59.86 
Clay productswapes pe wen ee bean stitches aehienmae ites: 42-7| 44-2) 42-6] 139-5} 138-0) 1386-0} 59.57) 61.00] 57.94 
Glassrandselassiproducusa saat eaten ete ne 40-7} 42-8] 41-2) 147-6) 147-5] 144-3] 60.07] 63.138) 59.45 
Productsiorpevro eum and coal eesti rere, 41-7) 41-9} 42-3] 199-4) 198-5} 191-7] 83.15) 83.17] 81.09 
ASL OINICAlepDrOCUCES tase Re ee ee oe eee 41-0} 41-3] 41-6} 154-7} 154-2] 147-2] 63.43} 63.68] 61.24 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 41-1} 41-6} 40-8} 125-7] 125-8] 121-5] 51.66) 52.33) 49.57 
RNerpisealkcalisianckss tse pee rece eee eee 42-4) 42-2) 44-2) 178-0} 177-6) 169-4| 75.47) 74.95] 74.87 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.............. 39-3] 42-2! 39-6) 119-1) 117-9} 117-1] 46.81] 49.75) 46.37 
¥TDirable; 200d Sc Geren ee eee EO Merete ania: 39-1; 41-7] 39-6) 157-3) 157-4) 153-0} 61.50} 65.64] 60.59 
Iovate biel HKenrereyovolst. 8 WaoGe odaGodunds HHhaesocedodac sor 39-0} 41-4] 39-0} 136-7} 134-2) 132-3] 53.31) 55.56) 51.60 
COMECUTONI SS er S5 te oat ie eM Geh pacino one eT ETA 35-6} 40-1] 35-1) 156-1] 154-7] 149-1] 55.57] 62.03) 52.33 
Busleiti¢sand structures... ....00s. 2-10 ue seers c eee) 34-1) 40-1) 34-3} 169-3] 167-2] 162-0] 57.73) 67.05] 55.57 
Higinwiys, bridges) and streets) ..55. ccleaner 39-3} 40-1) 36-9] 128-6] 126-7] 123-3} 50.54] 50.81) 45.50 
Hleetrie and motor transportation...................-- 44-2) 44-7} 44-9) 149-0} 146-9] 142-4| 65.86] 65.66) 63.94 
Service ss 2) te ot ie oe a aa ee 39-9) 40-8] 39-9} 87-9) 87-3) 85-0} 35.07) 35.62] 33.92 
Hotels:and-restaurantisn oan erie eee ree 40-3} 41-1] 40-8} &8-2] 87-6] 85-0} 35.54] 36.00} 34.68 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants..................... 39-6} 40-9] 38-8) 82-6] 82-3] 80-2] 32.71] 33.66) 31.12 





*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 





























Average 
Real 
Weekly 
Earnings 


100- 
102: 
102- 
110- 
116- 


OOF OF © 


117- 


119- 


120- 
120- 
122- 
122- 
123- 
123- 
122: 
121- 
121 
123 
124- 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 
Index Numbers (Ay. 1949 = 100) 
Average rm 
Panne verage Average 
Period Worked Hourly Weekly Average | Consumer 
Earnings Earnings Weekly Price 
per Week ; 
Earnings Index 
cts. $ 

Monthly Average 1949. ..............--. 42-3 98-6 41.71 100-0 100-0 
Monthly sAverage 950), 2... sen cies <> - 42-3 103-6 3.82 105-1 102-9 
MMonunlvencverare. LOOlcmmaseen sa ac asines 41-8 116-8 48.82 117-0 113-7 
MonthiveAnwersge 19527.......0.40-+- .n- 41-5 129-2 53.62 128-6 116-5 
Monthly Average i953. ..2...-.........- 41-3 135-8 56.09 134-5 115-5 
VWonbinlivecnverAceelODterenmiiraer yi iace = 40-6 140-8 57.16 137-0 116-2 

Week Preceding: 
lDyereerom|overe 1k, Ia, Co nineteen ebook 41-2 141-2 58.17 139-5 116-6 
January APR MO 5 Diana che tana oe aore vs 41-1* 142-8 58 .69* 140-7 116-4 
TRG OTE RA UG MSE ed on hs eee 41-0 142-7 58.51 140-3 116-3 
March IG O5 Dencen terete nereerey- ere 41-2 143-5 59.12 141-7 116-0 
April LO 0 Deets macbererate ot tetere = 41-1 144-3 59-8 142-2 116-1 
May ODO Caeeatereinci > ook 41-2 145-4 59.90 143-6 116-4 
June LO DD ara eee. ae: 41-0 145-5 59.66 143-0 115-9 
July EG DOMe ee rer Ae ae 40-9 145-0 59.31 142-2 116-0 
August PRES aay arti arctey Sererees cer ets 40-8 145-1 59.20 141-9 116-4 
Sejoutamnloeie iL MON5.5 dds osteoma occ 41-2 143-8 59.25 142-1 116-8 
October ile, SUG Rites, Pe iiomramse eee 41-5 144-8 60.09 144-1 116-9 
Nowell: MAGE 4 edne o apocoaic 41-7 145-4 60.63 145-4 116-9 
Decemincrme lee lOoon per em eee eee 41-6 146-1 60.78 145-7 116-9 




















124- 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
(Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


Weekly earnings index. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. 


(1) Late:t figures subject to revision. 


The actual figures for January 1, 1955 are 39-3 and $56.12. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 


National Employment Service. 


forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


The data on applicants and 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 





Date Nearest: 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 


March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


January 
February 
March 


Month 





Unfilled Vacancies* 


Male 


9,614 
24,550 
15,129 
13, 604 

9,014 


9,154 
10, 611 
15, 508 
21,675 
18,741 
18,363 
26,320 
28,794 
24, 268 
26, 895 


17,986 
18, 180 
20,559 





Female 


11,429 
13,118 
10, 209 
13,799 
10,176 


9,509 
11,506 
14, 655 
18,451 
17,392 
16, 665 
19,536 
18, 225 
14, 665 
14, 969 


12,111 
12,992 
14,299 





Total 


21,043 
37, 668 
25,338 
27,403 
19,190 


18, 663 
22,117 
30, 163 
40,126 
36, 133 
35,028 
45, 856 
47,019 
38, 933 
41, 864 


30,097 
31,172 
34, 858 


Male 


300, 352 


331, 618 
457,029 


510,551 
505, 472 
394, 621 
205, 630 
152,711 
132,710 
121,945 
117, 723 
136, 620 
194,478 


312, 066 
396, 642 
418,909 





Female 


105, 622 


118,035 
114, 572 
98, 601 
76, 273 
77, 865 
72,674 
63, 738 
63, 545 
69,715 
73, 852 


84,815 
107, 850 
107, 927 


Live Applications for Employment 


Total 


375, 998 
296, 697 
370, 941 
403, 683 
562, 651 


628, 586 
620, 044 
493, 222 
281, 903 
230,576 
205,384 
185, 683 
181, 268 
206, 335 
268, 330 


396, 881 
504, 492 
526, 836 





* Current vacancies only. 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-2._UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
JANUARY 31, 1956 (1) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Change from 
Industry Male Female Total eeomber January 
30, 1955 | 31, 1955 








Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.............................. 376 84 460 + 30} + 149 
OT OS UY Sere ee ee ere pes ies le eet e whe omens ae Sere 5, 507 li 5,518 | — 516 | + 4,668 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells............................ 655 70 | 725 | + 87! + 396 
Metal Minirie seers aE nk cue. ok Ms os, 388 13 401] -+ 147| +. 921 
Fuels........ PrN eae Back, ot 136 18 154| — 98) + 85 
AN OM RACV RENE IDI Cer Met ctint of hea panaevs somwwwap 6 dass 75 6 81} + 42] + 69 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits......................0..005 Sales eee Sy |) oe Jee 1 
IBTORDCCLING meee Tee one oe tee eaten otis ns oc cleneee 53 33 86] — 3; + 20 
IVE AWARE CUMIN Reyes i Fr en ee ena a Re oe Srclo ane pele ane 3, 952 2, 736 6,688 | + 523) + 2,047 
MOOUS ANG VBEVEragese neem at winive FeO crtveloy sitesi beers ole reoe G ates 184 149 333 + 32] + 128 
Lobaccoands)obacco broducts...cs 1... se oes. se so 14 6 20 Oo; + 11 
IRAV IO) ote Jes Peo CEES am aac xo Ge GA RIGHORLA 5 ORO Co eee 42 34 76; + 12] + 39 
Meat herb roductar cme tee wee ea. Roe oe o nareslecveets oe devece « 105 210 elo | == 7 = 165 
Textile Products (except clothing)....................0005- 84 156 240); + 5} + 81 
Wlothing (textile ancHur) mere este. coe eee ete 134 1,300 1,484 | + 240) + 477 
WWOOCRETOCUCHS etre rete ee eeloe en alee eiMoiareese aes 349 72 421 + 125!) + 184 
Papers Products ss aren tec ne oes ne wei ae wreecaion 119 60 179 | + 4} — 11 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries.................. 170 117 287 | + 386] + 78 
ronan deSteell Products ser... asec toe ae ee: ce cles ores 815 165 980 | + 168] + 479 
‘Rransportation Hguipmentin :e-ces eee sce cece oe o-oo 0: 754 78 832 — 353 — 152 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products.................0c.cceveeeeeee 317 56 37 + 77) + 236 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies.......................0.. 469 133 602}; + 10] + 175 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products......................00000. 58 20 78| — 40] + 26 
Products of Petroleum and Coal....................000000 35 11 46; + 10] — 48 
ChemicalPeroducts ca aaa tee rene iced cs eleeas oe ce 221 73 294; + 938) + 88 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries..................... 82 96 178} + 83 + gl 
CONS ERUCULON nee wa bb eee 1, 367 $3 1, 460 + 123 + 921 
Generali @ontractorsscn ties nee te oe ssh eh cis wayenciere 1,064 53 1,117 | + 104] + 763 
Special Drade: Contractorsss.nnican cok dacs okie ec ee es: 303 40 348} + 19) + 158 
Transportation, Storage and Communication............... 710 308 1,018; + 2m); + 401 
HMFANSHOLCALION ratte peer aice sore eerie hc ine es Siene eka oxen 584 122 706 + 4 + 266 
SNOT Le clo citra-o1r GRVOIN STO in CEE El ORO Ce eee 32 iy 49 + if + 18 
£8 QUIDITNUTAN Cart Ole eet nein a aereee ops (ae oeee say ever eaters otvs esis poems 94 169 268} + 10) + 117 
Public Utility Operation..............00 0.0. 0c0cderevs even scnes 91 79 170; + 5| + 8&8 
PECAN G TT TA RA ae a Si ceased Phwreohive ae beds 1, 980 1,891 3,871 | + 244] -f 1,267 
Wihtoless] eerste titer re ae ae oh ales oo see ctpaieheonSuerire uae 754 562 1,316 + 216 + 453 
Gta | eer Rr rn ee Nn era ee A masts enieaiars 5 decir 1, 226 1,329 2,555 + 28 + 814 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate......................... 517 1, 031 1,548 | + 181; + 398 
CLR hs dation dono epanebotie RARE Cts cic ole heen Ce eae 4, 627 6, 791 11,418 | +2,177 | + 5,718 
@ommiunity, om Evblic Service sees .c)s.44cses ese cce sc: 193 959 lp GY, + 
Government Senvice memento teehee orn einer oiewis & 3, 203 679 3,882 | +2,191 | + 2,892 
Recreation Service 69 86 155 + 30 
BUSINESS TOCE. VI CON ea ere epee eee ese haces oa cue 721 Sus 1,096 | + 216; + 412 
POLO AES CLV ICC ete mere oor cine Creuse habe ove eine ie NORTE aE Soe 441 4,692 5,133 — 305 + 2,085 
GRAND LTO TAD caer cians sists carers 19, 782 13, 094 $2,876 | +2,875 |+ 16,053 








(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. : 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT FEBRUARY 2, 1956 (') 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 








TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 








Live Applications for Employment 











(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. 
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Deferred vacancies are excluded. 





Unfilled Vacancies (2) 
Occupational Group 
Male Female Total Male 

Professional and managerial workers... . 3, 730 544 4,274 5,051 
Clerical grorkersaeerctmidtereii titer eee 1,342 4,414 5, 756 12,052 
SHES Aro AK y sons bnesbaudaadAenooobede 1,109 790 1,899 6, 194 
Personal and domestic service workers... 597 5,165 5, 762 35,541 
SeaINeN Wee peri cet nee eo Nr es OU erer meme ee 9 4,789 
IAP riCulbUne AD Cl tS iT omen © eerie 346 10 356 4 233 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 9,095 1, 647 10, 742 182,457 

Food and kindred products (ine. 
CODACCO) ase ne ee tne Rte 30 15 45 2, 250 
Texbiles, iclothing setessc..+-o-e- 0. 97 1, 267 1,364 3,615 
Lumber and wood products......... 5, 168 2 5. 170 22,114 
Pulp, paper (mes printing)—..es.6.. 41 33 di 1,074 
Leather and leather products....... 57 143 200 1,553 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 10 1 11 714 
Metal workmen. ae eieectn eet eee 840 16 856 LOGOS 
Pileetrica ll eanten + screen een re. 186 2 188 1,884 
Transportation equipment.......... 28 1 29 682 
Mining 3 ee eer er eee ce eI EGG ine ale Beck: 196 1,472 
(onstruction Soe ene nee SUS eee eee na 503 65, 080 
Transportation (except seamen)..... 566 12m 578 31, 630 
Communications and public utility. . TOM eenecig nee et 70 989 
Wraderanqduserwicea ence iscorteee 117 114 231 4,510 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 1,061 33 1,094 21,766 
Boremen ys. een ees oo 40 6 46 4,589 
A DPTENbICES sv veksonaaee acme Merson ea: 85 2 87 5, 802 
Wnskilled workersise tanec aes 1,952 422 2,374 | 146, 325 
HOOGdsandato bacCOm aetna eee 74 35 109 6, 885 
Lumber and lumber products....... 401 10 411 17,076 
Metal WOrci oe eater ene 135 10 145 5, 284 
@onstruchoneme seer en someones 675-5 Seeman ok 675 80, 368 
Other unskilled workers............ 667 367 1,034 36, 712 
GRAND TOTAL............. 18, 180 12, 992 31,172 396, 642 





Female 


1,399 
24, 686 
14, 235 
21,083 

34 


| 107, 850 








Total 


6, 450 
36, 738 
20, 429 
56, 624 

4, 823 

4, 888 

203, 984 

2,976 


16, 659 
22,322 


504, 492 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 




















Office ee ee i 
(1 Live Applications 
) Previous | Previous — EEE 
Feb. 2 Month Year () Previous | Previ 
N 1956 | Dec. 29, | Feb. 3 Months Ne Vian 
ewfoundland. Pere a Os (1959 1955” Feb, 2, | Dec. 29 Her 
CANO i ae bp Riera aa 1956 1955 ’ Feb. 35 
Comer Brook.......2.+:ssseeeveeeeeeeeenees oi 493 230 bee RE eT emeae a! 
SCaHDS 2 Rea ne ca 1] “3} a] “ates | "Bem | "2000 
is ae 2 309 | era eee 1,48 ice 3,092 
sland... 490 di 488 | 1,018 
Boi Te s) aml) Pa) 3 
eee eh ee gk 46 1 138 4,164 
AORN a a 2 , 2,829 
Nova Scotia................ 23 15 i 2,612 1.778 3,939 
aie SE en 0 1,552 oni 2,459 
ee een et e 893 | 24,009 | aca 
Acts a le ee eee eee 33 1 
Halitax...0.0..scocseecrreeeeeereteerieneee 28 : 11 986 tans 27,610 
Inverness... 060s oeeeeeereesee settee, 596 59 Wd 1,672 ; ee 
i py ys ET ep i aia i RR a 2 731 4°4 1,237 1,365 
Lis Une te ack ote ene | gga 402 3,370 Loe. 
2 Pee ee ee 9 44 40. 2 te 537 "978 
ppeenl SO Rae a re ye 25 5 21 1 Dee 2,824 
SpiGLs eek ae bene 5} 8] 3,28 | 2,dio 447 
iin Se ae cans 93 25 ufo] "a5 | 2503 
Ae VS soecan Oot ae One 51 42 Bef 8 623 562 
New Brunswick mo) Geos eC en =P 9 8 ty 1,154 1164 
at eee pa 8 Ae , 1522 a ae 
Campbellton.......+.0.5 sortasestenesecesteneens a ee 532 | 27,185 pos 
Edmundston..........0.2++4, 2 Tee el a 24 a 117 4895 ake 27,980 
Se ee 4 a 27 | iio] "063 4,072 
GG RU Nae a ORR RS m2] 155 Garret Scredl cere 
Moncton. .......ssscreteteeeseeerererieeiees 23 36 67 1,615 ie sf 2,146 
Re he 481 305 i 594 ee 1,817 
Sein) oF ee Fen oe a ee 8 2 
ee Te ae (Meal eal | Coie 
u Peete erg ae ¢ ’ 3 ; 32 7 Led 
Wemcetreleen eek ie) cs tra. cu Soe is 2p DD 1374 one 3054 
ee ee 23 as 9 "636 Pea 1, 662 
gees ee tie pean MPN ager e” 10 ; 1,266 825 1 a 
ee eee ,009 | 10,84 24et 
Se VLCC © a eA ee eee oa 840 4,316 | 160,411 | 1: 
Buekingham Pie es 24 37 2 * Bm, 122,531 188,575 
eee nee ae 7 34 24 Les 524 "782 
(CISAGTe. 4 Aakers ie eee ne ame 153 2 033 ft 1,182 
eee ce Meee er) 
AMGEN ot hi ges 3 vi , 
mete te re es 5 ie 2,27 
Tahara) | «gins. Gumare gan te io 6b | 11038 al 2981 
LHP A oe a ee 66 31 20 Fg ear: 2/018 
Horne RAE ee log ON Med lc Loner ao 27 63 a Z 334 2 017 1,027 
Mm a Ge een st 2 047 ’ 
Ciera Ce ee nas ae 612 50 1,152 "9. 2,746 
SECS a ee eS 3) 68] a8] le] dar | 13 
ee a i 5| 1,629) sas] Liat 
Joliotte. ses ssee eee eieeeeeeeee 42 29 2,343 9 1,579 
ee i ee 92 61 22 3? B3¢ 2,594 2,395 
Jonquigre... 220s eee ieee eteeeeeeeiee 38 272 93 3306 2,081 3/876 
Ls Malbaie pias ae 18 3 76 ert Bene 3,260 
Sil Ce ee: a ae 2% Sa 627 9°9 
Dee 1 ae 1 }.....-. : 2 ce oud "$32 
niadien cree eereee rere re rere reeaeaeaSe a 1,598 34 435 ie 2 114 
Be ee age ae & 2 03: vi 
MgO sence ed elise tection 45 29 42) 4,032 | 3,341 pee 
a ey | 109 i canon Ae ie 1,100 
A 100 eee 4 5 pls eee 
Fe mera perdu! og mr rerinncs Meek: 5 2 2 9 oan 346 839 
ae nt gee Cuma sf] ou] of 9B) tae | oa 
Ae se cla care alae 3 - 76 1,088 
pew Ppa eee Re gee 3 518 i 11 1 oe 477 97 
eine rete epee | es a oa ae 52,199 43°087 Rosas 
Ee ee ee et ea 3 i ; 
Qudbee eccrine Bl we) | Loto} aso 11080 
Bimousliess se. cn2sseseseeeesecieceeeeeeecess ee att 336 ean ge 1,003 
ice ei alent emer un] oar] ie] "Big | “Biook|“a a 
ee i) | to) ar 2s) 48,81 
e- Bathe. cae scseeseseeceeeeneeeeeenre 13 88 63 873 
Ste-Thérése, oe pie Mee cite ce aaree eater ste tues e's a 25 4 : ee 1,301 1,744 
St-Georges epee yy Mees 36 83 10 1.486 : 648 1,189 
erate Be oie eee eae 180 ot 13 1,862 1 1028 1,588 
TEDL co Ge CER le Oe ERE 5 200 119| 27088 ae 1,957 
St. (iiss oS DERE ea to Bae 73 63 36 9430 1,407 2,367 
Shing : 87 eee va uiel eeacen 
: es TiN) Wate iene riage se Pat Sah cs eee 18 4 , , 082 
Sear y gic new 131 a i, eee aie 1,922 
aa SA Te We ean Op oo DRONE (hy Tei 30 a an 1,333 "O51 eh 
TOKE. as eseseesesecseeeesesesersrsereees 36 3. 1,209 
Thetior re et 1 182 143 37976 37020 ere 
ag ain Eee olin am al oie aa 54 a 29 2,271 1 oa 5,149 
paleo carats d eeaeae 757 ie 31| 1,780 "353 Pe 
712 os! 51156 | 3.987 1,671 
i , 987 6,580 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT 


FEBRUARY 2, 1956 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) 
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Office (2) Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Feb. 2, | Dec. 29, eb. 3, 
1956 1955 1955 

Quebec—Con. 
Wie iO rane acnctsttaiaetes snide octane cee Cee ee 178 333 124 
iVialley: lela’: nomenon cab anche ae neath ee ete 46 54 29 
WC TORE VilLLG Ne ere ioraee mints ts eines cians Dame ee 53 50 48 
Ontario Gere cer teeta oe ee oor eres 11,757 10,312 6,142 
AINPLIOLM mee Deke Mer eee OE eee eee 62 28 15 
BATTS ee ee ate eee Oe Crete eile inane een Oh ree ee 111 39 42 
Bellevallg circa occ we ee aie ose: atte Cee 14 9 28 
Bracebrid gen cc acre ete rene ake ee ree 19 64 10 
Bramptonencaek-as deere mea Geers vee lovee eine 43 28 14 
BR rantlOr Geyswatcss aoe attains cco eines ote ce ee 89 68 47 
Brockvalle fn soso teks ae ian Cee 29 23 if 
Carleton Places.) cts tee 52 civ eas Steele Ie ree ROP Hee eee | ae ee 
@hathant Wectens acer eae iene chien cin eee eee Tod 45 16 
CObOUne a er sao eee os Seka Cres See 8 6 5 
Collingwood ts ccomeres een nt ce cece < sera meee 14 36 17 
Cornwall ey. Rote ec ee eee eee Ae eee 95 115 42 
Bort: Wore gests os oe Nera ed oe en ee oe ee 27 85 5 
Hort Hrancese ccs ae ox tein ae ere Re 8 8 4 
Horta liam deste auekares settee ras ore 238 288 84 
Galt ee ee te etorte ee tee ae ee ice 2 Le ee ee 90 81 41 
Gananoque aise sascceeaie cd heen oo ore on ee if 5 25 
Goderich) Sctan eee cee tee ee ee 16 25 16 
Gtielphe vee es cee oe oe divas culate See eee 125 102 50 
Hamilton acceso tae s hoe Le eee 699 605 428 
Hawkesbury sc cescei eee ae ete nee 29 15 7 
Ungersollinct. 1c yctipistertlas reiecies ven arte aioe 31 17 i 
Kapuskasing Sicr2ch croc nt scok ne co aren ieee 167 108 16 
TK GnOrat ek O hak Se ee Oe ori Eocene 29 23 12 
Kinestons . cccton cs stem aectienine Stet oars erste 120 71 112 
Kirkland Laketces cca Sa ee ee 97 119 18 
Kitchener: soreet ce cee eee ee ee eee 85 70 44 
Vea IMINGtON ta. cee oe weet oe eee eae 28 16 6 
Bins eo Neate SORT REE SETA ott Ace iain CEI LRA oes: 61 43 39 
isto Welsh hee se sparen aia ee ei iee cee eee 23 19 5 
TOT CON: cen ae Oe Foes: Oa eee 481 424 275 
Midland Se sonerc tptscien ciate a oer ons eer 14 5 g 
INADANCOAG cos sisic-cfeietindere cele) soleere ecient cues 6 3 7 
New loronte Joa ateaeitee ns ote oe ca eee one 138 95 55 
Niagara: Hallet nnctceeter ete ae aasmien wre nmin 69 45 38 
North: Ba yttern cco see eter tenes mete 49 44 28 
(Oi aig tl otcar Gueer tenis 8 raat Rep eee ae Oh et oe ne nk Sea 95 143 591 
Orillia bes atk cate oan nce ee ee sae 48 39 13 
Osha we (iacho sieved eae een te ee 78 65 54 
Ottawa ec ee eae Pear rns eee ae 1, 747 1,676 899 
Owen) Sound Sisastac ct tee mere eee ee ees 42 31 33 
Parry Sounds ca.losye ct isin eer ene ee oes 6 5 3 
PembrokOsre sees Ae ee ee ae eee ee 177 121 68 
Perth : eee aaa Ge ae es a ee 10 8 26 
‘Peterboroug lives sere caer ee ae es aoe 39 81 28 
Picton.) eee ee ce oe ee. 2 2 3 
Port ATthur- seek cca ttt ee nee ee 250 182 106 
Port (Colbornesccsieateec oe cen eee 9 6 1 
Prescott tiecne strech canes Ses ae es eerie 10 15 11 
Renlrew ere ia cee ee oe ea 17 9 8 
St. Gatharines) cccn Sere usla stent oman eee nies 109 85 106 
See ThOMasten eck teenie de eee ee eee 48 45 43 
oti obs Wasiiy ey tty aR mene o> Sts Ze ROR pe hae wh one 44 39 59 
Shult: Ste: c Marie. eG, eee eee ae ee ee 146 137 71 
STM COONS erie practise cette Soo ee ee ae eee ee 23 11 16 
Sioux Lookoutacs.t arden ee ee eee eee 17 45 15 
Smithsplallgty - (2 anid. eae eee een 13 6 7 
Stratiordeiwocasceaisore (oa a eee ee ee 24 11 31 
Sturgeon thallstce Vase ee eee ae eee ee 4 Li | Setah- Fees 
Strdburyvecue ect West eee eee a tee eee 319 191 87 
f eDaeb os bhicincare cetera He CIN CE Ca Eee os ore ee 303 168 42 
FE OTONtOn tea ae ie eetctte ee aliens cate we 4,208 3,591 1, 856 
A PONTO eee Ce ks ee en ee 29 33 29 
Walkertonives he aan atin cn ctl aero eats eae 25 24 6 
Wallacebure is chickricein ote aero one ee eee 3 5 3 
Wellin cl eters cal cern ane a eee ees cee ee cae 50 54 6 
Weston farce a2 tosis ore naan oe aioe ne eee ae 354 380 172 
Windsor ein cn. onmme ck ao re oe nae 205 302 160 
Woodstock seas 20 merase en ere ae ee ee 31 24 11 
Manitoba: fsa iehos ae ee eee ee 1, 627 1, 558 1,177 
Brandon erect eee a nee ea ca eee say 124 121 ot 
Dauphin ices. cen secretone de ot eine ee eee ete he ate 14 9 13 
Blin: Plone eee can elctract nen ere oe on eee meer 46 47 21 
Portare la Erainies eae. ase coer eee cna 24 21 19 
Fhe) Pas Seeks ocr eset Nae eee ae ee ee ae 32 22 5 
WiAnniper sec mcr <icpiaee ttisher ean 1,387 1,338 998 


Live Applications 


(1) Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Feb. 2, | Dec. 29 eb. 3, 
1956 1955 1955 
1,127 1,023 1,502 
2,023 1,580 2,146 
2,417 1,620 2,106 
144,968 | 12,1193 191, 002 
436 334 530 
1,669 1,132 1,764 
1,788 1,365 1,813 
1,157 952 1,296 
684 557 792 
1,949 2,042 2,917 
524 407 779 
501 403 398 
2,088 1,688 2,879 
759 621 852 
926 847 1,119 
2,125 1,975 3,069 
632 610 778 
470 419 636 
2,016 1,693 2,795 
714 992 1,564 
352 282 402 
685 603 688 
1,313 1,067 2,220 
9,761 8,160 15,724 
eld 850 1,107 
484 405 661 
482 456 831 
568 528 684 
aris 1,132 1,586 
906 741 1,302 
2,929 3,081 8,237 
835 iin303 1, 267 
895 714 1,078 
468 341 507 
4,238 3,920 5, 666 
1,432 1,085 1,746 
747 565 819 
BaDID 2,424 3, 433 
2121 1,680 2,958 
1,360 1,107 1,898 
411 461 794 
911 789 1,206 
3,898 3,772 3,675 
5,304 3,120 5, 628 
2,320 1,849 2,481 
492 327 650 
1,545 1,207 1,694 
624 485 689 
2,854 2,087 3,499 
662 53 704 
2,778 2,303 4,070 
712 640 1,009 
965 595 931 
608 498 823 
3,819 3,213 | 3, 863 
956 732 1,050 
2,092 bsesiley 2,992 
1,478 1,016 | 3, 625 
1,213 832 1,183 
168 147 256 
653 459 528 
845 661 1, 253 
842 806 1,166 
3,094 2115 4,476 
1,576 1,189 1,901 
36, 962 27, 263 48, 230 
1,024 906 1,120 
714 615 934 
705 383 838 
1,661 1,410 2,719 
1,806 1, 209 1, 842 
6, 850 10,422 12,574 
535 296 804 
25, 059 20, 335 28, 843 
2,076 1,776 2,392 
1,429 1,130 1,454 
217 182 262 
1,194 927 1,230 
180 148 183 
19, 963 16,172 23,322 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT 
FEBRUARY 2, 1956 


(Sourcn: U.I.C:.757) 




















Unfilled Vacancies (2) Live Applications 
Office (1) Previous | Previous (4) Previous } Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Feb. 2, | Dec. 29, | Feb. 3, | Feb. 2, | Dec. 29, | Feb. 3, 
1956 1955 1955 1956 1955 1955 
askalChewall ster co Merete eine aes orth wake hora. oe 724 703 512 19,773 15, 709 20, 989 
ECOL Vellore eae Perches te omreee ore nce otal cio eno cals ce 30 35 14 275 258 434 
MOOSCLIS Wanner cei eds ane hiro iene 146 135 63 1,696 LSBs 1,903 
NOLO a hb) Clord see ert eras ers ct otic cbs ss 51 58 28 1,438 ihe a Raye 1,745 
Prince JN OYE gpl RO eth SE Ae Re ein Eee 38 40 14 2,247 1, 625 2,539 
FORINT elena Selecciones kere 188 200 180 5,411 4,581 5,176 
is KA POON SEE ET fee ey ete nih Fie nieciran as. 149 125 112 4,426 3,456 4,647 
Siwitth@urren tiene Per Eee oncte fk aetoncs caceces ; 44 35 28 1,085 836 1,191 
WO Urner tase eerie eet etch aide ee eed iss 29 17 Al 529 380 §21 
EVOL ONE Cer eR eRe teccrae cinr sore cooks 49 58 3 2,666 2,085 2,833 
DNAS a Bis cos Sho ee ci eRe a AISA ee Ee =, 2, 462 2,219 1, 613 25, 859 20, 576 30, 026 
IBIAIFIM Greer ee eee RES cee OO ayer ocr Stee ictons 40 46 9 445 367 512 
Sa] CAL ee OT Ee tet ee eit a oda manos 825 801 724 7,497 5,871 8,395 
HOTT] Ler teeters esteemed ce ts fe Picts ornlactevecte es 10 19 8 378 288 454 
LB oh sao. cogs Woees ow FeaC ee One eRe ene iL OAly) 1,053 668 11,601 9, 246 14,064 
1 BNYG FeO) 0) x ce cred abet COU OAD ce, RRS Pe, Se 78 80 40 Papi 208 382 
Wet hbricig ewes yr see ere ciara se ike fey ostantsns' sie aetorees 132 150 765) ty 1 2,669 3, 243 
IMedTCINGHEL Ga oes te crane eee scien oes os 102 36 4] 1,336 1,152 1,700 
RY sye |e DYsteyg tie ern a 0 Ay a Ae ee ee 58 34 48 1,210 775 1,276 
British Comm plas ee Ae ee seceded or 2,411 2, 262 1,318 54,127 47,097 64, 161 
GC ltrlliwei clea ec eee eae cel case ised cs hve 46 16 20 Pan ese 1,852 2,179 
GWOULLeN A yar ea ee reins cathe os 25 110 9 1,461 1,701 1,723 
Wranprook were Meee ie ee neta patie 7 6 23 798 613 1,086 
1D) WS OTL OLS one eee Tn ediscoe Sre ois eke. cokers 30 24 12 540 418 464 
Din Cane eee ee eee etter os od 33 16 745) 1,389 1,592 923 
LRGs sallKe yaya Sint res Aan can eee lo OORT A Se Eee ee ee 86 50 50 1125 919 1,188 
ECOL Wil ee RL tre tice aa haan es 7 10 9 1,437 1, 265 1,128 
RGM baa TH ences pie Spttwcc Sed sili ROS OEE CRI 271 B45) ol Rane er ithe ee 150 LOM Stacie 
Missions CiLvee mises mene erase coors e coats ware a 21 11 13 ooo 1, 493 1,595 
INFEWE Waived S ccc cenene .acloDa dO Oo Ga ERE CO Ee 61 16 17 1,906 Dalle 1, 647 
INIGTR TAIN, orcad tain io tetein daha cl OOO Eee 28 4 18 1,129 856 1,500 
ING wa Westminster see mitsc delice a cysatensuis arora oes 142 82 126 6,322 5,506 7,100 
PEenticrone Meee ore cen Ac oiosas nets eine gins 5 3 6 1,788 1,446 1,539 
JEteya MoU SYS Adil was G veld bo dean Rice nC Re ore rea 18 39 9 852 802 490 
rin ces COLL C ee EERE ee eer iia ree an iis o 113 82 98 1,336 1, 443 1,437 
LET MUAY S bd BAI eTSIt ie, aan nokia Cheer at 8 ak ecco ais AREER See 40 46 28 ily ata 1,074 1,576 
HOPITICE COL ee Re oP oes coer oe arene: fis Sichers. eee elisa 3 2 432 334 376 
pera CE ea erates tele eR acrt ae eed oso akasaaileceis 22 SH 9 942 (AWE 1,124 
VST COLL. CLE RR SE rte te ere cat tane Aeeacea ai ov 1,150 1,097 677 21,871 18,110 30, 850 
WSR he eo eo SARE DUCT EES BS ae ere ey eee 29 16 5 1,957 1,458 1,854 
VAC COTIS MIO meen eee atin seo eieuce eee 249 222, 142 3,326 2,862 3,895 
MWihtLelHOrsc spammed tort aston .oiciers nus ala) traces 28 il 20 513 446 537 
OFS EYEE 8 ae Oh so oe ricure crac ERE ean aan 31,172 30, 097 16, 880 504, 492 396, 881 601, 031 
Na es ae Peete ee Ce, corn aha. ls. Sloncte in iecdcie 18,180 17,986 8,276 396, 642 312,066 483,380 
Hemel) Coe meee a Erte e eee ails laranancle. alece 12,992 lyzalalal 8, 604 107, 850 84,815 117,651 





1 Preliminary subject to revision. ; 
2 Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
1951—1956 


Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie | Pacific 


Soe Total Male Female Region Region Region Region Region 
UEP DS 2. Adie Stee ae eee ae 918,238 | 655,933 | 262,305 68,895 | 223,979 | 332,499 | 196,754 96,111 
1989 SE cs Wire Renee eR ae 908,507 | 677,777 | 302,730 84,640 | 251,744 | 320,684 | 207,569 115, 870 
TSR) oy ther act Bs Po eek ee ers 993,406 | 661,167 | 332,239 76,913 | 259,874 | 342,678 | 201,670 112,271 
OBA Gree Mee Cements Stee dno cccene 861,588 | 545,452 | 316,136 67,893 | 209,394 | 277,417 | 175,199 131, 685 
SLUTS) uo ai ik be ae ct ea rae 953,576 | 642,726 | 310,850 67,619 | 222,370 343, 456 178,015 142,116 
ROB SM CUTON TI) seer Berea tec 43,149 25, 607 17,542 4,131 11, 200 14, 745 8,090 a 
TORGMAmonchy) eee renee ase 57,909 38,520 19,389 5, 104 14,375 20,201 11, 400 6,829 


oe ee ena 


E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—PERSONS RECEIVING REGULAR AND SEASONAL BENEFIT, NUMBER 
OF DAYS AND WEEKS BENEFIT PAID AND AMOUNT PAID ON INITIAL AND 
RENEWAL CLAIMS, BY PROVINCE, JANUARY, 1956 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 





Estimated 
stage [Number 
Number of Penekit a Weeks Paidt Amount of 
Province Beneficiaries Tailed (Disability days Benefit 
Per ih Panwal in Brackets) Paid 
in : 
thousands) Claims 
$ 
INewfoumd lan cites ce tracretemceras cooker aia ioe ist etree 7-1 5, 899 32,651 (356) 635, 504 
Brincepbicwardslsland aera anicaeeiieerie crete tnt 1-9 1, 808 9,133 (209) 148,078 
INOVAISCOLAM EEE ee Cer cet oe re ene eee 12-4 10,791 56, 016 (3, 047) 994,490 
New Brunswick cc pecm cerita ice Gite enh tere 12-8 11,184 55,019 (2,066) 964,352 
Quebec Ae rseey tice cn etc es neck ciaine eae saat eal. 106-4 88, 225 444,567 (30, 221) 8,024, 454 
Ontarione con cre eect ee ee ee 93-8 81,391 403, 602 (25, 786) 7,204, 630 
Manitoba tsccheercp titer or trcs oe ceo hen ae Lee eee 16-6 14,197 76, 145 (4,093) 1,370,941 
Saskatchewatia san cere er ee rake ce ree 12-3 10,576 58, 567 (2,598) 1,073, 883 
A Tbertastcnret ons het tee ee de crete ee RRR tre 15-7 12, 828 70,610 (3,101) 1,312,813 
British Columbiana tee eee eee er 34-3 29,923 157, 787 (8,318) 2,903,058 
DotalyGanada-wanuaryarl| Goose serecceecet: 313-3 266,822 | 1,364,097 (79, 795) 24, 632, 203 
Total, Canada, December, 1955.............. 162-6 107,597 702, 642 (63, 046) 11, 942, 873 
and 4,532 dayst 
Mota anagd amiantianyael OD Ose eeeeate 450-37 268,914 | 9,046, 721 (82,912)§| 28,372,412 


* Based on the number of payment documents for the month. 

+ Week containing last day of the month. 

peunde the old Act, payment was made on the basis of ‘‘days’’, whereas now the basis is ‘‘weekly’’. 
§ Days. 
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TABLE E-2.—REGULAR AND SEASONAL BENEFIT CLAIMANTS (*) HAVING AN 
UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING 
DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, SEX AND PROVINCE, JANUARY 











31, 1956 














Duration on the Register (weeks) 























Province —- aaa 
eel Total ay cio oh pid 3-4 5-8 | 912 | 13-16 | 17-20 | fr | “Total 
CA NADAGEE Et. 476,946t] 99,565} 53,784] 83,557| 133,650] 47,813] 20,004) 11,804/ 26,769| 586,768 
Male See er 382,287; 81,469} 44,008] 68,355| 112,599 38,311) 13,289] 7,526] 16,730| 476,464 
Female......... 94,659} 18,096] 9,776; 15,202} 21,051) 9,502}  6,715| 4/278] 10,039] 110,304 
ey | 
Newfoundland....| 18,762) 6,488) 2,088! 2,755 4,691] «1,515 578 214 433 16, 118 
alo weeMet se 18,080]  6,289| 2,023) 2,678)  4,560| 1,456 525 188 361| 15, 642 
Remale a2 soa. 682 199 65 77 131 59 53 26 72 476 
Prince Edward | 
fslund so 7as... 3, 989 798 508 886] 1, 208 307 98 65 124 3, 630 
Male oy eee: 3,344 664 441 736| 1,055 247 77 40 84 3,103 
Female... :....:. 645 134 67 150 148 60 21 25 40 527 
Nova Scotia...... 25,281} 6,388] 3,286; 4,544 6,070] ~—«- 2,100 _~—:1, 129 565) 1,199] 29,272 
Mali 22,253} 5,748) 2.9711 3,994 5,536] 1,802 869 418 915] 26,207 
Female......... 3,028 640 315 550 534 298 260 147 284 3,065 
New Brunswick 26,352; 5,453) 3,980 5,466] 7,267) —*1, 990 052 454 790) 26,976 
NOS eee ee 22,476]  4,729| 3,563] 4,717; 6,271) ‘1,671 677 319 529] 23,018 
Pemale sd .s 3,876 724 417 749 996 319 275 135 261 3,958 
Quebec. .......... 153,519] 32,635, 17,541! 26,328} 44,121] 13,894 6,447; 3,791 ~~ 8, 762] «185, 613 
Male dcnccds. des 124,329] 27,140| 14,688] 22,064] 37,580} 10,970| 4,373| 2,363 5,151) 150, 203 
Female......... 291190, 5,495] 2.8531 4,264 6,541) 2.9241 2,074; 1,428] 3,611] 35,410 
Ontario se. gus. 133,991] 28,862} 14,061] 24,319} 35,887| 11,755] 5,696] 3,992] 9,419] 187,184 
Malem te te. 100,745] 22,120] 10,662/ 18,950) 28,642|  8,587| 3,505 2,477] 5,793) 146,736 
Hetnalewa..«.. 33,246] 6,733) 3,399] 5,369] 7,245) 3,168) 2,191] 1,515} 3,626] 40,448 
Manitoba......... 24,353} 3,879] 2,188] 4,233] 7,268) 3,253] 1,204 702} 1,626] 28, 602 
Male eae. 18,254,  2,720/ 1,627; 3,131] 5,900] 2,616 786 437|  1,037| 21, 888 
Female......... 6,099} 1, 159 561| 1,102 1,368 637 418 265 589 6,714 
Saskatchewan..... 17,398] 2,183} 2,318] 3,090}  5,647| 2, 469 675 296 720} 19,351 
nle tReet 14,563) 1,750 1,859] 2,635] 5,075] 2, 131 464 179 470| 16, 483 
Wemiale re. 2, 835 433 459 455 572 338 211 117 250 2, 868 
Albertans 24,828}  4,662| 2,822} 3,760/ 7,427) 3,736 950 481 990| 29,945 
Mile sa ictsic: 20,593} 3,793] 2,315] 3,095] 6,568} 3,242 628 303 649| 25,475 
Female......... 4,235 869 507 665 859 494 322 178 341 4,470 
British Columbia.| 48,473]  8,217/ 4,992) 8,176] 14,069] 6,794 2,275 1,244) += 2,706} + 60,077 
Malo sites: 37,650| 6,507; 3,859} 6,355} 11,412} 5,589) 1,385 802}  1,741| 47,709 
Female......... 10623) ene 710) ot 138 2:657| 1,205 890 449 965| 12,368 











Sa 














8 D 


* Disability cases included in totals: January 31, 1956: 3,622 (2,512 males and 1,110 females); January 31, 1955: 3,701 


(2,741 males and 960 females). 


+ This total is comparable to former totals o ordinary, short-time, temporary lay-off and supplementary 


benefit claimants. 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 


JANUARY 1956 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Claims filed at Local 


Disposal of Claims (including claims 


ffices pending at end of month) 
Province : Not 
Total Entitled ° 
Total* | Initialt | Renewal | Disposed O eee Pending 
of Benefit Boneht 
Newioundland #24.7 oceee eee cree 9,576 7,892 1,684 8,359 4,079 4,280 5,919 
Prince wd wardlsianden- eee eee 1,998 alee 281 2,208 1,089 1,119 903 
INovaiScotiave: tee ace eee ee 14,994 11,036 3,958 14,363 8,764 5,599 6, 950 
New BrunswiCko Gee tenet ee 14,106 11,446 2,660 14,676 7,184 7,492 6, 526 
QuebeCi ent ets elec Foes roots 82,566 63, 089 19,477 94, 860 59,425 35,435 26, 297 
Ontario peice fone eee ee 78,559 58,425 20,134 91,543 58, 766 Oa hd 18,429 
Manitoba yeni ees Aeon 12,193 9,671 2,522 14,169 7,957 6,212 1,979 
Saskatchewan sense ) eee Ace een ee 8,674 We loe 1,502 9,822 DeOoL 4,285 1,961 
ATD Er basis Sua re eel ees ae 12,696 9,633 3,063 14,358 8,502 5, 856 3,320 
BritishiGolumbpial secs eeeee eee 26, 299 19,674 6,625 30,357 18,476 11,881 5, 203 
Total, Canada, January, 1956..... 261,661 | 199,705 61,956 } 294,715 | 179,779 | 114,936 77,487 
Total, Canada, December, 1955..| 276,454 | 191,009 85,445 | 216,050 | 139,672 76,378 110,541 
Total, Canada, January, 1955..... 309,999 | 235,967 74,032 | 324,973 | 223,969} 101,004 84,093 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 28,967. 
+ Includes initial claims considered for seasonal benefit. 
t In addition, 26,389 revised claims were disposed of. 


Of these, 2,661 were special requests not granted and 919 
were appeals by claimants. There were 5,604 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


SOURCE: 


Beginning of Month of: 


TAT dio ae a Be, ST DT kA ae Maren et a yu Dag ae a a ee, 
Octoberfest Ge eee ee ie nee ee ee ee 





Total 


3,310,000 
3,393,000 


% 359, 000 
not. 
available 


Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


3,035, 500 
2,961,200 


2,865,600 
2,856,400 


3,195,900 


* Claimants having an unemployment register in the live file on last working day of preceding month. 
has been revised to include all claimants (ordinary, short-time and temporary lay-off). 


} Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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Employed |Claimants* 


274,500 


431, 8007 
543, 4007 
578, 6007 
563, 3007 
318,500 
209, 700 
157,100 
140,000 
129, 800 
130,300 
163, 100 


This series 


F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 

















Other 
eed ‘ : Household | Commodi- 

Total Food Shelter Clothing Operations ities “and 

Services 
ODO VGA ree eye Le: cy sce tie» a) gu8e a 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
BO Us ViCaT seme met ee te far fa rae beypaious sscccveatle secs 102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 103-1 
PEO lei CRT e ee Rene Res ek 113-7 117-0 114-4 109-8 113-1 111-5 
NOW EEN GET RE Je TESS Rae eee a 116-5 116-8 102-2 111-8 116-2 116-0 
RQ ea Vi CAT Meer eae ee cE fact ont Coualia fh lone. 115-5 112-6 123-6 110-1 117-0 115-8 
OHO DAU Vea emer aaNet Rsiets. sie sroieic clea « 116-4 112-1 128-4 108-1 117-1 118-2 
HEDTUSTVeRe a Aare a coo eee 116-3 111-5 128-5 108-1 117-1 118-3 
IME Reh ote enh atc ee 116-0 110-7 128-6 108-0 117-0 118-3 
Jap at Nrsch en exe ee RSENS ESERIES 116-1 111-0 128-7 107-9 116-9 118-2 
IY Ia aah 3 a mies es ene i en 116-4 112-3 128-8 107-9 116-4 118-3 
UIT © Specie ene ee MOIR vein crane cic sel w 115-9 111-0 129-2 107-8 116-1 | 117-8 
URDU: i er ick Soe haan at gi i a 116-0 111-5 129-6 107-8 115-8 117-7 
PATIOS DMP Nt aa thas beat 116-4 112-4 129-8 108-8 115-8 118-0 
DEDLCEMIDEI Ne eee eet ik kaa 116-8 113-7 130-0 107-8 | 115-9 117-9 
October as Mite trac los 116-9 113-5 130-2 107-8 116-1 118-1 
INO Ver bemas ais otic Hee otheisbos keys 116-9 113-0 130:6 107-9 116-5 118-3 
IDYcevinloysc es =e, nt eee 116-9 112-4 131-0 108-5 116-6 118-3 
LOD OU AINUAT Veet rie itu chercine nace core foio as | 116-8 111-5 131-3 108-6 116-5 119-0 
IRS peal vane Kare eee ee En eee ne 116-4 109-9 131-5 108-6 116-7 119-3 
IMIDEW OCG) OW sori on eee ang Sie. eee Alea 116-4 109-1 131-6 108-7 116-8 119-9 


TABLEJF-2.—CONS UMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA, 
AT THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY, 1956 


(1949 =100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








Other 

CN | House- Com- 
— ———  ——]| Food Shelter | Clothing hold | modities 

Feb. Ist, | Jan. 2nd, | Feb. ist, Operation and 

1955 1956 1956 Services 
Dy Sins diolen ss, INGA conaanodee 102-7 104-7 104-9 101-0 109-7 100-5 | 103-2 111-7 
Haltax CAS Ke ate eee ea 114-6 114-5 114-1 103-6 125-1 114-8 119-7 119-2 
Pat LO lM Cee ey aaac tnt: 117-6 117-4 117-1 108-8 127-5 116-2 117-2 124-1 
Mon Eres Mery a te ait iaien ek ied 117-4 117-0 111-9 136-2 108-2 115-3 119:8 
(OXHEEIER ES are tots Pee DER eee 117-0 sya 117-3 107°6 135-9 111-6 116-8 122-6 
Bb OLONLOm Sarita iarecees 118-7 118-8 118-3 107-7 148-1 110°8 115-5 118-9 
WINKIPCor anne eee ei: 115-4 116-8 116-5 111-5 127-1 113-2 114-1 120-2 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 113-8 115-2 114-7 110-2 118-1 114-7 116-6 115-9 
Edmonton—Calgary........... 114-5 114-8 114-1 107-7 121-1 113-1 115-9 117-8 
Bit) CONV Clem ye ets eee oescrens8 118-8 120-0 118-5 111-4 128-0 112-8 128-6 119-7 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city, and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 
() St. John’s Index on the base—June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-FEBRUARY 1955, 




















19567 
Number of Strikes | Number of Workers s 
and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Per Cent 
Date Com- Com- In of 
mencing In mencing In Man- Esti- 
During | Existence} During | Existence] working | mated 
Month Month Days | Working 
Time 
1956* 
of UAT pers cee te Rass Saas goes 13t 13 iigooa. 17,030 4 0054540 0-38 
February.c ince heehee oe tee 12 22 3, 884 20,144 | 234,795 0-27 
Cumulative. 4-neee. os. ck 25 21,219 Dio; Loo 0-33 
1955 
Janiary Ae eras ere eee: Ber. 18t 18 12, 179% 12,179 | 218,985 0-25 
Pebreary:.1.2 ee ei ee ee 5 12 346 2,843 20, 669 0-02 
Comula pave sss amen ike 23 12,520 239, 654 0-14 











* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

{+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. <A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included 
in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes 
is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records in- 
clude all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken 
to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as 
to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 
until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, FEBRUARY 1956 () 
eos ho ss—au9 oo 


Number Involved Time 



































Industry, oss in D 
Occupation, Estab- Man- B ate Particulars (2) 
Locality lish- | Workers | Working kote 
ments Days 
Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to February 1956 
Logcine— 

Bush workers, 1 (gl 1,775 | Jan. 3 |For a union agreement pro- 

Mattice, Ont. viding for increased wages 
and reduced hours; uncon- 
cluded. 

Bush workers, 1 100 900 | Jan. 30 |For a union agreement pro- 
Cochrane, Ont. viding for increased wages 

and check-off; concluded 
February 10; return of 
workers pending further 
negotiations; indefinite. 
MaNUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, ete.— 

Cotton factory 1 888 2,600 | Jan. 20 |Refusal to accept change in 

workers, style of weaving until new 
Sherbrooke, Que. agreement signed; concluded 
February 3; negotiations; in 

favour of employer. 

Cotton factory 1 716 2,140 | Jan. 21 |Protesting dismissal of six 
workers, workers for failure to main- 

Magog, Que. tain production; concluded 
February; 3 conciliation and 
return of workers pending 
reference to grievance pro- 
cedure; indefinite. 

Metal Products— (®) 

Structural steel 1 130 2,700 | Aug. 19 |For a new agreement providing 
fabricators, 1955 for increased wages and job 

Sault Ste. Marie, evaluation plan, following 

Ont. reference to conciliation 
board; unconcluded. 
4 

Motor vehicle and 5 13,800 | 200,000 | Sep. 11 |For anew agreement providing 
parts, diesel 1955 for increased wages, term of 
locomotive, stove, agreement, revision in senior- 
refrigerator and air ity clauses, form of guaran- 
conditioning factory teed annual wage and fringe 
workers, benefits, including extension 

London, Oshawa, of insurance and_ pension 
St. Catharines, plans, following reference to 
Toronto and conciliation board; concluded 
Windsor, Ont. by February 20; negoti- 

ations; compromise. 

Steel fabricators and 5 442 4,800 | Oct. 26 |For a new agreement providing 
erectors and mining 1955 for increased wages, reduced 
machinery factory hours from 423 to 40 per week 
workers, with same take-home pay, 

London, Port pension and welfare plans, 
Robinson and Rand formula for union 
Welland, Ont. dues, and fringe benefits, 

pending reports of concili- 
ation boards; concluded by 
February 20; negotiations; 
compromise. 

Non-Metallic Minerals, 

Chemicals, etc.— a 

Chemical factory 1 27 620 | Oct. 22 |For anew agreement providing 
workers, 1955 for increased wages, shift 

Palo, Sask. differential and reduced 


hours from 44 to 40 per week 
with same take-home pay; 
unconcluded. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, FEBRUARY 1956 () 





Number Involved Time 


NG —_________—_———_| Loss in Date : 
ccupation, Estab- Man- Bevan Particulars (2) 
Locality lish- Workers | Working 
ments Days 


eee SE | | | 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to February 1956—Concluded 


Miscellaneous Products— 


Chrome furniture 1 70 1,190 | Nov. 10 |For a union agreement pro- 
factory workers, 1955 viding for increased wages, 
Toronto, Ont. following reference to con- 


ciliation board; concluded 
February 23; replacement; 
in favour of employer. 





CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 

Building trades Lo lSatat Holter) ov bce Peotone Jan. 10/For payment of Windsor rate 
workers, instead of Chatham rate for 

Windsor, Ont. carpenters; later information 
indicates concluded January 
22; negotiations; in favour 
of workers. 
TRADE— 
Pipe fitting and 1 16 330 | Dec. 7 |For a union agreement pro- 
sprinkler equipment 1955 viding for increased wages, 
jobbers, welfare plan and extension of 
Vancouver, B.C. vacation plan, following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; 
unconcluded. 
Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During February 1956 
Loegcine— 
Loggers, 1 15 450 ; Feb. 23)For a union agreement pro- 
Timmins, Ont. viding for increased wages 
and improved working con- 
ditions; unconcluded. 
MInNING— 
Coal miners, 2 500 800 | Feb. 13]Refusal to take coal off by 
Springhill, N.S. hand pick when machine 
broke down; concluded Feb- 
ruary 14; return of workers 
pending settlement; indefi- 
nite. 

Fluorspar miners, 1 198 350 | Feb. 24!Protesting suspension of 20 

St. Lawrence, Nfld. night shift workers for re- 
fusal to have compulsory 
medical check-up at 10 am. 
on their own time; uncon- 
cluded. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and Shoes (Leather )- 
Shoe factory workers, 1 58 950 | Feb. 7 |Alleged delay in negotiations 
workers, for anew agreement providing 
Montreal, Que. for increased wages and 
reduced hours; unconcluded. 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— | (5) 

Cotton and woolen 1 56 50 | Feb. 3 |Refusal by one operator to 
yarn factory weigh cotton waste because 
workers, it was not her job; concluded 

Hamilton, Ont. February 3; return of workers 
pending settlement; indefi- 
nite. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, FEBRUARY 1956 () 








Number Involved Time 
Industry, —_—_——_———_—_—_——— Loss in 


Occupation Estab- Man- ee a Particulars (?) 
Locality lish- Workers | Working 8g 
ments Days 


—_—__—— | | | 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During February 1956 


Mens’ clothing factory 18 Zola 8,670 | Feb. 21 |For a greater increase in 
workers, wages than recommended by 
Montreal, Que. arbitration board and pay 


for two additional statu- 
tory holidays in new agree- 








ment under negotiations; 
concluded February 24; ne- 
gotiations; compromise. 
Miscellaneous Wood 
Products— 
Sawmill workers, 1 12 75 | Feb. 8 |Alleged unsafe working con- 
Wasa, B.C. ditions and protesting dis- 
missal of two workers; 
concluded February 15; 
reference to Workmen’s 
Compensation Board; in 
favour of workers. 
Metal Products— 
Machinery factory 1 327 5,700 | Feb. 6 |For a greater increase in 
workers, wages than recommended by 
Lachine, Que. arbitration board in new 
agreement under  negoti- 
ations; unconcluded. 
ConsTRUCTION— | 
Buildings and Structures— ; 
Building trades 1 105 25 | Feb. 16 |Protesting delivery of ready- 
workers, mix concrete by non-union 
Burlington, Ont. drivers; concluded February 
16; negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic Utinitres— 
Electric Railways and 
Local Bus Lines— 
Bus drivers, 1 10 170 | Feb. 10 |For a new agreement pro- 
Trail-B.C. viding for increased wages 
and reduced hours from 48 
to 44 per week with same 
take-home pay; unconcluded. 
Miscellaneous— 
Radio station, i 10 100 | Feb. 18 |For a new agreement pro- 
employees, viding for increased wages, 
Peterborough, | Rand formula for union dues, 
Ont. etc., following reference to 
conciliation board; uncon- 
cluded. 
TRADE— F ; 
Route salesmen and { 220 400 | Feb. 13 |Protesting method of repri- 
dairy workers, manding a worker; concluded 
Windsor, Ont. February 15; negotiations; 


in favour of employer. 


a ET 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases in- 
complete; subject to revision for the annual review. : : 

(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of conclusion is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(3) 45 indirectly affected; (4) 3,200 indirectly affected; (°) 178 indirectly affected. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH 
QUARTER OF 1955 BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 


Note: The method of preparing these figures is described elsewhere in this issue in an article entitled ‘Fatal 
Industrial Accidents in Canada’. 

















a | a 3 
a) 5 ts 2 
c| S| we 58 Bas 
s (@y As | g = Bo se ce} 
Cause g 2/0] 5/3] bom! Sas © 
3 3 a] PSS esl] eertsirey |p 2 ee a 
2 eo ool] See 1s |eSn a) ieee epaadce lee 
2) aia e418 | 2 keg le en oe eed ae 
0 Jey | as} Gi | eS |] Se See) || cl . ah Aes o 
23a | S116 | eee seo Gaels eae 
Striking Against or Stepping on Objects.......}....|....]...-|..-- il Li SRR, secreca eteeeetrererosleer store | erate et | tee | ere 2 
SURI all ONiz9 cy.cduns escbry ear oi 6 Ac CIO MEET OS ore GS eos oy Swicaari) tha Oy) ie) Perera LU) Tea tyA Neecicic 1 86 

(a) Tools, machinery, cranes, etc.........|....|....|..-- 1 2 4 Ds BRayec ohare: 2i]lrert -ailiote rete eee lees 8 

(b>) eViowanmivelicles wemcerter encore |e 1 NS ate 4 1 5 1 i} Letra near 1 19 

(@)) OWASSO) KOE gon sos sone Soon aboose ee SH) local] 1 7 41 ee Dean otek ease natn 59 
Caught In, On or Between Machinery, Vehi- 

CLESRECCAT Ee ratte eile eT Rt ce oii eG 1 vee. 3 6 2 1 2 1s or Le eh 18 
Collisions, Derailments, Wrecks, etc.......... 10 7 6 7 ( UBlb os ounce 32 3 AN 91 
Mallscand Slips.e. ste es eee eee mike eran 2 Aloe MieielD, 5|| = 24 1 WO) noo. Sloe 64 

(ayia listonisamienenel mgr c terre otter | areterer ue etal aie oral eneesee | rere Ol ectrecars SRNGH \entbete rs rote | peer | hceeee ee 3 

(b) Falls to different levels............... i Mae sol] UAL wy) Be 1 10} 3 ee 61 
Conflagrations, Temperature Extremes and 

EXxplosions! 1 eee ee eee een one hs Bete 3 1 Deer eteree ee il 1 Cine 15 
Inhalation, Absorptions, Asphyxiation, etc.....]....]....|.... 6 Ol akae ees nieers 1 1 Woe 14 
IDIOM OM CNN 5.5 ap ouindtecondod amacoos ocd lb anolkiccellacen keane 3 2 TAM See tecetiet] irrgcredl Betictes | Urveced Ir AA 12 
Over-exertion and Industrial Diseases........ 4 1 1 4 A. eves roan 6 2 See 25 
MiscellaneoussACciden tiara tenner | octal cca |i LDS ot eae netoetinal le cicioa nes 1 3]. 5 

Total, Fourth Quarter—1955.......... 20| 44 7| 50) 41) 64 11 CPA PAT aed Callieeal) “dae 
Total, Fourth Quarter—1954.......... 30} 50; 13} 59) 55! 68 6 SV Goo) Alls oec 375 





TABLE H-2.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS BY PROVINCE AND GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER OF 1955 








a 

* —_ . 2 . oo 

Industry S Ale) al] sg se] gs ad ei tes a = 

ZiniZia2l(|e¢lolslaiajyaia) a 
A PICUIDUP Ee seyret ch Me ae tere a ci over sotoreinvets eiacate eisieietate eh crersll orevete | eres Ll eee 1; 10) 4 Sieare ill. 20 
DEG iy eS eae ose esc royal atee nM eas oe Cot Para Coie a cafe) = etevoncate ae rebeecyn eh ctarel | eteewuel| ote tarnilleaecee 9 7 it 1 Z| 241% 44 
ishing angel rapping. poem eee semtea eet morte ee crate teeta ANE on B58 ie ill Anes terre here 4}. éf 
Mininoiand(@ tarryin One eee ren rien cient erecta rier UN eee Ole TOS Lire CAL Oil 50 
Manufacturing fags perio wcriorc ce ikem tetrelte etoile dev cceiere sreleieieil tin aed eaeeene 1 UP PAL ANG a alla coe 4 File 41 
Construction ae eee. cen eR eee ee ta emee cease Olteee 1 ul) a XO) 1 2 6 He. 64 
Electricity, Gas, Water Production and Supply.............]....|..-. Lee 1 iteneee PA Pee Pad (ajc ieee 11 
Transportation, Storage and Communications............. Si aeeeee Hinaaol! tes) 1G) 3 3 5 9 62 
PAC Cet Meteee c rece ate Pe ee ree ee arora ea eda tahedetarnys Picts teil Steacell aan Pe creas 1 i 4 4 1 1 12 
FOUTS CO ecg ain cave eee a Pet oh oats ete ema Che Sr eNe STATED oe ahiotos eo ahet | Suerov er] aete cll ole yure | in sce ceo] ede oie ete | eek Patera see ate atetretea teens | eee 
eT ST ENB KS Sel bs Ait ch SHES Burson Basti SIME ESOS COG ECLUOLSDIGE HEA OPRORROT Chiat feasted! (Ghana 4] Per cicr 1 4 8 2 3 1 PA Nee ce 21 
Unelassrtredc 0. Ooi cctaeeee Wore orcas cree rec near cease avcctcet lates cred acetone tecet ta] oo ones |ceeretsal enepetea|lereaete | evederey|eeeretell onetenet | otmions’ | cnereieete 
ARGy est AER neo a aor Goths ah Caen Hoe heoceraiod Uoealt Wa 28) ei eS) GIA ans) eal Gs |) See 


* Of this total, 261 fatalities were reported by the various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 
and the Board of Transport Commissioners; details of the remaining 71 were obtained from other non-official 
sources. 
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QUEEN’S PRINTER DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


An Easy Way to Subscribe for Labour Department Publications 


Labour Gazette readers who regularly purchase publications of the 
Department of Labour (see list opposite) may find it useful to make 
use of a Queen’s Printer’s deposit account. This account removes 
the necessity of making small individual remittances. The minimum 
deposit is ten dollars ($10.00). Orders are charged to the account 
and statements on the status of the account are sent out regularly. 


All the Department's publications may be ordered through a deposit 
account to be received as they are issued. Alternatively, the cus- 
tomer may specify the particular publications he wants to receive. 


The one account may be used, of course, to order other government 
publications. Make remittances payable to the Receiver-General of 
Canada and send to the Queen’s Printer, c/o Superintendent of Gov- 
ernment Publications, Ottawa. An order blank is provided below. 


The Queen’s Printer, 
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REVIEW 


Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada 
LLL SAS 


Current Manpower Situation 


OTAL employment continued to expand from mid-March to mid-April, 
largely as a result of the spring increase in farm labour needs. 
Hirings in many other industrial sectors were delayed by unusually cold 
and wet weather. This was particularly noticeable in the Atlantic region, 
where heavy snows brought all outside work to a virtual standstill. The 
weather also caused some non-farm iayoffs in the Prairie region but 
these were offset by a large expansion in agricultural jobs. In Ontario, 
employment expanded somewhat more slowly than a month earlier, al- 
though the total increase this 
spring was the same as last. In 
Quebec and British Columbia also, 
employment increases this spring 
have been about the same as last 
year. 





LABOUR FORCE TRENDS 
mn" 1954-55 == 1955-56 
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es 
Total — 4 rer 
Labour Force 


The estimated number of | 7 
5,300,000 ————ss—<———_ 
persons with jobs in the week | 
ended April 21, was 5,326,000, | pies _ 
some 85,000 more than in March | Sas 
and 203,000 more than last year. | Lite 
Non-agricultural employment show- | 9" 
ed an increase of 246,000, or 5.7 | 510000 Parsons Ce ee 
per cent, from a year earlier. | 5,000,000 = Anon 
Persons without jobs and seeking | 
work were estimated at 257,000, a 
decrease of 38,000 during the 
month and of 70,000 from last 
year. The number registered at 
National Employment Service of- 
fices at mid-April was 488,900, a | 
decrease of 44,700 from mid-March | «om seer 
and 67,300 from last year. | sue 
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The generally buoyant em- 
ployment conditions that have 
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Index 


prevailed during the past 12 months 
were reflected in a sharp reduction 
in the number of labour surplus 
areas. By May 1, the labour de- 
mand-supply situation was in 
balance in 29 of the 109 labour 
market areas; this was the largest 
number in this category at this 
date since 1953. Five of the 11 
metropolitan areas, including 
Toronto and Montreal, were in 
balance. Improvement appeared to 
be fairly general in other areas. Only in the Atlantic region was there 
a substantial number of areas with higher unemployment than last year 
and this was largely caused by the severe weather this spring. 
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100: 
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1952; 


Current Industrial Employment Trends 


The expansion that began in 1955 continued in most industrial 
sectors through the first part of 1956. As might be expected, the rate of 
increase in total employment has not been quite as rapid as during the 
initial upsurge last year. Taking into account the excessively bad 
weather, however, the rise has been considerable. Although the volume 
of unemployment in April was still substantial, the early appearance of 
shortages in a number of occupations suggested that surpluses would 
decline rapidly when the weather made full-scale outdoor operations 
more feasible. 


The contribution of some industrial groups to the employment ex- 
pansion of the past year is shown in the accompanying chart. Much of 
the improvement during the year is attributable to the sharp recovery in 
manufacturing, construction and transportation, following the recession 
of 1954. Employment increases in these three groups of industries 
accounted for well over half the total gain. The steady growth of trade 
and other servicing facilities that accompanied the country’s expanding 
population was also responsible for a substantial part of the total gain 
in employment. 


The situation of agriculture in the labour picture is particularly 
noteworthy this spring. Here, the labour force has been decreasing 
fairly steadily over the years as a combined result of mechanization of 
farm operations and increasing opportunities of better-paying jobs in 
other fields. The attraction of other work was evidently stronger than 
ever this winter, for the movement away from agriculture accelerated. At 
its seasonal low point this spring, the farm labour force had fallen to 
686,000, a drop of 9 per cent from a year earlier. This excessively low 
figure accounted for the strong demand for farm labour that prevailed in 
most regions this spring. Agricultural employment showed a responsive 
rise of some 85,000 workers in April but shortages were still reported 
in many farm areas, particularly in Ontario and the four western prov- 
inces. 
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The situation in construction is also of particular interest at this 
time, for although the industry is small beside other industrial sectors, 
the number of construction workers hired during each of the past three 
summers has amounted to at least 120,000. Consequently the size of 
the construction program and the effect of weather on its progress has 
an important bearing on the speed with which unemployment declines. 


This year the outlook for construction is very strong. The survey 
of investment intentions carried out by the Department of Trade and 
Commerce shows that the volume of construction is expected to be 18 
per cent higher than in 1955, when it was already substantially higher 
than in 1954. The type of building this year will be somewhat different 
from last, the major emphasis swinging towards resource development, 
highways and sharp expansion in basic industries. Little change is 
expected in the level of housing construction. 


During April, construction work in a large part of the country was 
held up by bad weather. Towards the end of the month, however, there 
was a rapid pick-up in all regions. At the end of the second week in 
May the number of job vacancies registered with the National Employ- 
ment Service for bricklayers, carpenters, painters and plumbers was 
more than double the total a year before, while vacancies for unskilled 
construction workers were almost three times as numerous. 


The supply of labour available to meet demands was still quite 
substantial. More than 100,000 skilled and unskilled construction work- 
ers were registered with the National Employment Service at the end of 
April. The size of the intended construction program and the current 
rate of progress suggests that this total will dwindle rapidly. Scarcities 
of construction tradesmen are expected to develop, particularly in 
British Columbia and some parts of Ontario and the Prairie Provinces. 
Since wages in construction are high, compared with some other in- 
dustries, sufficient numbers of unskilled workers are usually attracted 
to construction. Supplies of skilled construction tradesmen, however, 
are likely to be a good deal tighter than last year at the height of the 
construction season. 
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Manufacturing employment rose sharply in the first quarter of 1956, 
following a seasonal decline of some 65,000 during the winter. Total 
employment at mid-March was estimated to be 1,404,000, which is 125,000 
above the 1955 low point and not far below the post-war peak recorded 
last fall. Most manufacturing industries appear to have shared in the 
general expansion. Among the non-durable goods group, the rubber in- 
dustry showed a moderate decline. Employment, however, was still much 
higher than in the past several.years and reports from the industry sug- 
gest further gains in coming months. 


In the textile industry, the employment trend levelled off during the 
first quarter, after a rise of almost 10 per cent in 1955. More recently, 
the situation in the industry has been clouded by strikes in a number of 
mills in Quebec. Reports indicate, however, that employers generally do 
not expect much change in the underlying employment situation during 
1956, 

In the motor vehicle industry, employment rose quickly following the 
settlement of the General Motors strike in February and remained near 
capacity through most of March and April. New car sales dropped substan- 
tially in the early months of this year but to what extent this was caused 
by the strike and by bad weather is not certain. Recent reports indicate 
that employment in the industry may be reduced in May.]In the light of the 
generally buoyant economic conditions, however, the outlook for motor 
vehicle sales in 1956 as a whole appears to be quite strong. 


Employment in many of the durable goods industries lagged behind 
other sectors in last year’s upturn. Towards the end of last year, however, 
this group showed a strong recovery, which continued into the first 
quarter of 1956. In response to the upturn in construction, production and 
employment in fabricated iron and steel plants has risen strongly inthe 
past nine months and most employers are looking forward to further em- 
ployment gains this summer. The current business expansion has also 
had a marked effect on employment in the production of commerical and 
industrial machinery. A year-to-year gain of 11 per cent was recorded in 
March, and further increases are expected during the summer. 


As a result of large orders from both major railways, manufacturers 
of railway rolling stock are in a stronger position than they have been 
for some time. Current employment is about 10 per cent higher than a 
year ago. Additional hirings are expected by the industry during the 
summer months but employment gains may be limited by delays in the 
flow of steel parts. 


The situation in the agricultural implements, shipbuilding and air- 
craft industries, which had shown a marked weakness in the past two 
years, appears to have stabilized and there are some signs of moderate 
recovery. EKimployment in the aircraft and shipbuilding industries was 
higher in March than a year earlier by 4 and 6 per cent, respectively. 
Recent reports indicate that in several shipyards a renewed demand for 
commercial tonnage has caused a substantial employment upturn. Eim- 
ployment in the agricultural implement industry showed some strength- 
ening during 1955 and early 1956, Recent reports suggest, however, 
that export sales have been disappointing and that production andemploy- 
ment were cut back sooner than had been anticipated. 
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Labour-Management Relations 


Wee have been under way during recent weeks in some of 
the largest bargaining groups inthe country. Settlement was reached 
in the dispute involving some 140,000 non-operating railway employees 
and Canada’s major railways and important contracts were signed in the 
pulp and paper and construction industries. No settlement had yet been 
reached, however, in the automobile industry, in lake shipping, or in the 
Quebec textile industry. 


Transportation — T'wo major developments in the transportation in- 
dustry, that of the non-operating railway employees’ dispute and that of 
the strike in Great Lakes’ shipping, were of considerable importance to 
the country as a whole. In the railways, the terms of settlement were 
those recommended by the conciliation board that held hearings earlier 
this year. These terms are as follows: 


Agreement to be in force for two years, from January 1, 1956, to December 


leOods 


Wages to be increased over the December 31, 1955, rates by 6 per cent 
effective April 1, 1956, half of which to be retroactive to January 1, 
1956; 2 per cent effective November 1, 1956; and 3 per cent effective 
June 1, 1957; 


A health and welfare plan to become effective January 1, 1957, half to 
be paid by the companies and half by the employees, at a cost of 5 cents 
per hour per employee; 


All employees now receiving pay for five statutory holidays to be granted 
a sixth holiday with pay during 1956 and a seventh during 1957. 


When the board’s report was issued, the terms were accepted by the 
union as a basis of settlement but were rejected by the companies. After 
further negotiations, however, the companies also accepted the terms. 


Conciliation boards have been constituted td deal with disputes 
existing between the Canadian Pacific Railway Company and the Cana- 
dian National Railways and certain of their operating personnel as well 
as some dining, cafe, and buffet car employees. 


The majority report of the Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
that had been appointed to deal with matters in dispute between the 
Association of Lake Carriers representing seven major shipping compa- 
nies and the Seafarers’ International Union of North America was not 
accepted by the union. Following further unsuccessful negotiations, 
a strike against N. M. Patterson & Sons, Ltd., and Upper Lakes and 
St. Lawrence Transportation Co. Ltd., began May 10. In retaliation, 
the remaining five companies began to lay up their vessels. At the 
request of the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, both parties 
entered still further negotiations, with H. Carl Goldenberg as mediator, 
which at the time of writing were continuing. Conciliation boards are 
still dealing with disputes affecting the officer personnel of the compa- 
nies. 
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Construction — Since two-year terms were common among the agree- 
ments signed in the construction industry a year ago, many trades are 
not bargaining in 1956. Among those bargaining, however, settlements 
involving wage increases of up to 10 cents an hour have been common. 


A noteworthy agreement was signed by the Hydro-Klectric Power 
Commission of Ontario covering the Cornwall project of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. Generally the effect of this agreement has been to bring most 
rates into line with those paid in the Toronto area. 


The only current strike action in the construction industry involves 
the International Association of Heat and Frost Insulators and Asbestos 
Workers. This union, with membership in the larger centres of Ontario, is 
seeking higher wages, welfare benefits and an increased ratio of ap- 
prentices to tradesmen. The province-wide contract with the Master 
Insulators of Ontario expired in August 1955 and the subsequent report 
of a conciliation board was rejected by the union. Several large con- 
struction projects have been affected by this strike. 


Pulp and Paper — A number of pulp and paper companies in Ontario 
and Quebec have signed agreements with the International Brotherhood 
of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, the International Brotherhood 
of Paper Makers and certain other craft unions. The general pattern has 
been for a 12-cent-an-hour wage increase and some adjustment in shift- 
work differentials. The contracts in most cases provide for a further 
5-per-cent increase next year. Further negotiations this year are to take 
place in Thorold, Ont., and Three Rivers and Shawinigan Falls, Que. 


Automobiles — Bargaining was continuing on the contract between 
the International Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America and the Ford Motor Company of Canada. 
Conciliation services have been requested of the Ontario Government. 


Textiles — Bargaining has begun in many small textile mills scat- 
tered through Western Ontario. The Textile Workers’ Union of America 
is demanding a reduction in the work week from 45 to 40 hours without 
loss of take-home pay, a company-paid medical plan and an increase in 
wages for plants at Hamilton and St. Catharines, Ont. A conciliation 
officer has been appointed by the Provincial Government to assist in 
negotiations at St. Catharines. 


In Quebec a conciliation board is holding hearings in a wage dis- 
pute between the United Textile Workers of America and the plants of the 
Dominion Textile Co., Limited, at Montreal and Valleyfield. Bargaining 
resulted from a union request under the wage re-opener clause in their 
two-year agreement. 


Workers represented by the National Catholic Textile Federation, 
Inc. (CCCL), began strike action at the company’s plants at Drummond- 
ville on April 27, Magog on May 8 and Sherbrooke on May 1]. The causes 
of these three stoppages were, respectively, dispute over quality check- 
ers, time study of certain operations and suspension of a worker for 
poor workmanship. 
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Wage Changes 


Two surveys carried out by the Economics and Research branch? 
indicate that in general, wage increases recorded during the past fall 
and winter ranged between 5 and 10 cents an hour. The first survey of 
1,032 establishments recording increases affecting more than 50 per cent 
of their non-office workers, showed that between October 1, 1955, and 
March 31, 1956, general wage increases had been granted in approxi- 
mately one-quarter of the establishments, The second survey, an analysis 
of wage rates in 160 collective agreements becoming effective during 
the same six-month period, shows that substantial wage increases con- 
tinue to be an important point in collective bargaining settlements. 


The surveys showthat a higher Wage Rate Increases 


proportion of wage increases was Per Cent Per Cent 
Arn i l (L.G Increases ° o 
granted this year t an last eVey Per Hour Establish- Agree- 
June 1955, p. 626 and L.G., July =e _ments* _ ments ** 
Up to 4.9 cents 28 25 
1955, p- 825). Moreover the actual eee re ae 
increases were also larger than in 10 to 14.9 cents 18 21 


\ i 1 t 
earlier years, increases of between pele eee ce 5 8 
*In 250 of 1,032 establishments surveyed 


° and 10 cents an hour being more for general wage changes, October 1, 1955, 
predominant and those of more than te March 31, 1956. 


10 cents more frequent. **In 134 of 160 agreements becoming ef- 
fective in the same period, 


The survey of collective agreements showed that 40 per cent of the 
settlements also provided changes in non-wage conditions of employment. 
The most common change, affecting almost half the workers covered, 
dealt with vacations. Here the revisions were designed to increase the 
length of the vacation period, with more agreements indicating three-week 
vacations than previously, and to reduce service requirements. 


The survey of establishments did not reveal any general decreases 
in wages during the period. This survey included both unionized and 
non-unionized plants in Canada’s eight leading industries. Three-quarters 
of the establishments indicated no general increase in wages but many 
of these firms deal with wages at other times of the year than during the 
survey period. 


Work Stoppages 


Preliminary figures indicate that work stoppages in existence in 
April 1956 totalled 20, involved 2,772 workers and resulted in a time 
loss of 10,050 man-days, the lowest on record for any month since 
December 1950. For March 1956, comparative figures were 22 stoppages, 
3,243 workers and 16,875 man-days and for April 1955, 21 stoppages, 
2,656 workers and a time loss of 25,369 man-days. 


10ne is a survey of establishments that recorded increases affecting more than 50 per 
cent of non-office workers;the other is a survey of wage changes in collective agreements, 
which may cover more than one establishment. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 
Ts generally high level of 


ES DISTRIBUTION OF PAID WORKERS employment prevailing in 
| IN THE FOUR LABOUR MARKET CATEGORIES:| Canada during the past year re- 
=| sulted in an unusually sharp re- 
duction in the number of labour 
surplus areas after the first spring 
upswing in employment. Twenty- 
four areas were reclassified from 
the moderate surplus to the bal- 
anced category and 12 from the 
substantial to moderate surplus 
category. Prince George moved 
from moderate to substantial sur- 
plus, as usual at this time of 
year. At the beginning of May, 
classification of the 109 areas 
surveyed was as follows (last 
years figures in brackets): in 
balance, 29 (4); in moderate sur- 
plus, 43 (60); in substantial sur- 


Sepeamiol MI Moderate | plus, 37 (45), 


: Year-to-year improvements in 
peak Shonose |__| 4 labour markets were even more 

4 significant than the increased 
4~ number of areas in balance would 
indicate. The 29 areas in balance this year represent about 50 per cent 
of total paid workers; last year the four areas in balance represented 
only one per cent of all paid workers. Five metropolitan areas, including 
Montreal and Toronto and eight industrial areas, were in balance at 
May 1. At the same time last year only one major industrial area was 
in balance. 

The shift towards balanced labour markets was concentrated in the 
Ontario and Prairie regions. In Ontario, all four metropolitan areas and 
seven of the 12 major industrial areas were in balance. In the Prairies, 
on the other hand, the areas in balance were the major agricultural and 


minor areas. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS, 


May 1, 1956 


LABOUR SURPLUS APPROXIMATE LABOUR 


METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000; 
60 per cent or more in 
non-agricultural activity) 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS 


(labour force 25,000 — 75,000; 


40 per cent or more in agriculture) 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000 — 25,000) 


— > The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they moved. 


Quebec — Lévis 
St. John’s 


Corner Brook 

Fort William — 
Port Arthur 

Joliette 

Lac St. Jean 

Moncton 

New Glas gow 

Rouyn = Val d'Or 

Shawinigan Falls 

Trois Rivieres 


Charlottetown 

Riviere du Loup 

Thetford = Megantic = 
St. Georges 


Bathurst 
Bridgewater 
Campbellton 
Dauphin 
Edmundston 
Gaspé 
Grand Falls 
Kentville 
Montmagny 
Newcastle 
Okanagan Valley 
Portage la Prairie 
PRINCE GEORGE <— 
Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski 
Ste. Agathe - 

St. Jerome 
St. Stephen 
Summerside 
Truro 
Valleyfield 
Victoriaville 
Woodstock, M.3. 
Yarmouth 


Calgary 
Edmonton 
Vancouver = New 
Westminster 
—> WINNIPEG 


Brantford 


Peterborough 
Saint John 
Sherbrooke 
Sudbury 

—> SYDNEY 
Timmins = 


Kirkland Lake 


Srandon 
Chatham 

Morth Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Red Deer 
Saskatoon 
Yorkton 


—> BEAUHARNOIS 
3elleville = Trenton 
—> 3RACE3RIDGE 


BALANCE SHORTAGE 


Group 3 


HAMILTON 
—> MONTREAL 
—> OTTAWA-HULL 


KINGSTON 
—> KITCHENER 
London 
—> NIAGARA PENINSULA 
—> OSHAWA 
—> SARNIA 
—> VICTORIA 


SARRIE 
LETH SRIDGE 
MOOSE JAW 
REGINA 


Brampton 
Galt 
GODERICH 


CENTRAL VANCOUVER|-> LINDSAY 


ISLAND 
—> CHILLIWACK 
Cranbrook 
Dawson Creek 
Drumheller 
—> DRUMMONDVILLE 
FREDERICTON 
Kamloops 
Lachute — 
Ste. Thérése 
North Bay 
—> OWEN SOUND 
Pembroke 
Prince Rupert 
Simcoe 
—> SOREL 
St. Hyacinthe 
St. Jean 
Trail—Nelson 


Weyburn 


LISTOWEL 

MEDICINE HAT 

SAULT STE. MARIE 

Stratford 

St. Thomas 

SWIFT CURRENT 

WALKERTON 

WOODS TOCK — 
INGERSOLL 





ATLANTIC 


TOTAL employment was unchanged 
in the Atlantic region during April, 
mainly because continuing bad 
weather delayed the beginning of 


: Labour Force : ath 
a a eee : most outdoor activities by three 
: LS Se dra en ae ee | to four weeks. Persons with jobs 


‘| were estimated to number 457,000 

With Jobs: BS 
Non-Agriculture | at April 21, about the same as a 
| month earlier but approximately 
11,000 more than in April 1955. 
+ The labour force, however, ex- 
Sues: ‘| panded seasonally as usual during 
os | the month, with a corresponding 
increase in unemployment. For 
the first time this year, unem- 
ployment was higher than a year 
earlier, largely because bad 
weather brought logging, agri- 
culture, fishing and construction to a virtual standstill. The only sig- 
nificant non-seasonal layoff occurred at the Saint John drydock, where 
180 workers were released following completion of orders. 


ter 
475,000 





Despite the temporary lull in most outdoor activities, total non- 
agricultural employment remained higher than a year before throughout 
the region. The most recent figures available show that industrial em- 
ployment was higher than a year earlier by 8 per cent in Newfoundland, 
10 per cent in Prince Edward Island, 6 per cent in Nova Scotia and 15 
per cent in New Brunswick. Increases were recorded in manufacturing, 
forestry, steam railways, construction and trade, the most marked being 
in forestry. Much of the rise in manufacturing employment occurred in 
pulp and paper mills, though iron and steel products and railway rolling 
stock also showed some year-to-year improvement. 


Only two of the 2] areas in the region were reclassified during the 
month, both from the substantial to the moderate labour surplus category. 
At May 1, the area classification was as follows (last year’s figures in 
brackets): in moderate surplus, 4 (5); in substantial surplus, 17 (16). 


Local Area Developments 
St. John’s (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. The hampering of con- 
struction activities by bad weather and the customary decrease in log- 
ging employment on the completion of hauling operations resulted in 
increased unemployment during April. Total employment, however, 
remained slightly higher than a year before, most industries in the area 
recording year-to-year increases. 


Sydney (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Opening 
of navigation on the St. Lawrence resulted in substantial reductions 
in registrations of unskilled workers. Coal mining and iron and steel, 
the principal industries in the area, remained very active during the 
month. Construction remained at a low level but was expected to in- 
crease sharply as soon as weather conditions permitted the resumption 
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of work on the ‘Trans-Canada highway and the beginning of other large 
building projects planned for this year. 


Fredericton (minor). Neclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 


QUEBEC 
THE spring pick-up in employment fF 
proceeded more quickly in Quebec 
this year than last. By mid-April, 
persons with jobs were estimated 
at 1,467,000, an increase of 34,000 
from a month earlier and 56,000 
from April 1955. 
Persons 


The shipping season began ay With Jobs 
early this year with the arrival of 
the first freighter at Montreal 


1,500, 000 


harbour on April 2 but was then [| Persons Without Jobs 
bs and Seeking Work 
delayed for almost a week because |: ee Sea 
oe Z } Le 


of ice between Quebec and Mont- § g 
real. The Aluminium Company of | 
Canada rehired most workers laid 
off for the winter months because 
of water and electricity shortages. 
Activity increased in construction 
and agriculture and a number of quarries began operations. Manufacturing 
employment remained high but labour surpluses were still heavy in 
logging areas because log drives were delayed by adverse weather. 
Trucking was still at a seasonal low. 





Renewed seasonal activity was reflected in the reclassification of 
one area from the moderate surplus to the balanced category and of four 
areas from the substantial to the moderate surplus category. At May 1, 
classification of the 24 labour market areas in the region was as follows 
(last year’s figures in brackets): in balance, 1 (0); in moderate surplus, 
8 (6); in substantial surplus, 15 (18). 


Local Area Developments 

Montreal (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. With the 
early opening of the shipping season and the consequent rehiring of 
seamen and longshoremen, labour demand and supply were in balance 
about a month earlier than last year in this area. The pick-up in con- 
struction, on the other hand, was delayed by the spring thaw and a 
temporary shortage of brick and cement. The situation in primary tex- 
tiles improved slightly. Shortages of engineers, draftsmen and shoe- 
cutters continued; other skills in short supply included loom fixers, 
skilled sheet metal workers, boiler makers, welders, auto mechanics, 
radar technicians, typists and stenographers. 


Quebec-Lévis (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Employment oppor- 
tunities increased during April in farming and construction and a short- 
age of plasterers was already evident. Shoe stitchers were also in 
demand. Pulpwood loggers were still in heavy surplus but it was ex- 
pected that many would be rehired as the log drives got under way. 
Cotton mills were still on a short work-week because of lack of orders. 
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Farnham- Granby (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 
2. Employment increased seasonally in construction and to a lesser 
degree in agriculture. Primary textile plants were operating at capacity, 
with some firms working overtime. The rubber footwear industry was at 
a seasonal low. 


Beauharnois, Drummondville and Sorel (minor). Reclassified from Group 
1 to Group 2. 


ONTARIO 


ACTIVE hiring in Ontario for the 
lake shipping, construction, agri- 
culture and fishing industries 
resulted in further substantial 
increases in employment during 


fea 
Es Labour Force 
| sn SN ace 


2,000,000 ——— 9 oe | April. Although this has been a 
1D EOD Oi tae 4 cold, wet spring throughout the 
S peree | region, employment has increased 
tae : ee as | as quickly as last year. Persons 
© 1,9m,000%— ands | with jobs at mid-April were esti- 
: 1900 000 ee Pee ‘| mated at 2,006,000, an increase 

Dee Ne 4 of 23,000 from the previous month 
ond Seeking Work 4 and 85,000 from the previous year. 


Shortages of farm workers 
were prevalent in most areas even 
though about 230 were brought in 
from the Maritimes by the middle 
of May. Most heavy manufacturing 
industries continued very busy but some light manufacturing plants were 
seasonally slack. Engineers, draftsmen, tool and die makers, machine 
shop workers and foundry workers were scarce in most industrial centers. 





During the month, 17 areas were reclassified into the balanced labour 
market category, bringing 22 of the 34 areas in the region into balance. 
This is the first time since 1953 that most areas in Ontario were in 
balance at the beginning of May. The area classification at May 1 was 
as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in balance, 22 (4); in 
moderate surplus, 12 (28); in substantial surplus, 0 (2). 


Local Area Developments 
Hamilton (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. Demand 
for workers was strong in agriculture, lake shipping and construction. 
Recall of workers at National Steel Car resulted in shortages in some 
other industries. The supply of engineers, draftsmen, foundry and 
machine shop workers was still tight. 


Ottawa-Hull (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 
Construction and agriculture increased seasonally. Engineers, draftsmen 
and most professional people were in short supply. 


Toronto (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. The 
demand for construction workers and farm labour picked up rapidly during 
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the last half of the month. Machinists, tool and die makers, auto me- 
chanics and welders were scarce. 


Windsor (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. All auto- 
mobile and automobile parts plants were operating near capacity. Con- 
struction increased during the month but the start on some jobs was 
delayed by steel shortages. 


Cornwall (major industrial), Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 
Construction was proceeding at a high rate although some work on the 
Seaway was delayed by mud and wet weather. 


Guelph (major industrial), Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. All 
industries were operating at capacity. There were some shortages of 
engineers, draftsmen, lathe and boring mill operators, clerical workers 
and farm labour. 


Kingston (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. Con- 
struction work began despite unfavourable weather. Shipyards were very 
busy, with some shortages of welders. 


Kitchener (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. All 
industries were busy. Tool and die makers, moulders, tractor trailer 
drivers and farm workers were scarce. 


Niagara Peninsula (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to 
Group 3. Skilled construction workers were already scarce although wet 
weather delayed work on the hydro development. Machinists, tool and 
die makers, welders, grinders and lay-out men were in short supply. 


Sarnia (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. Navi- 
gation was in full operation. Construction and agriculture were active 
although wet weather caused some delays. Pipefitters and tool makers 
were scarce but were being obtained through NES clearance procedures. 


Barrie, Goderich, Lindsay, Listowel, Sault Ste. Marie, Walkerton and 
Woodstock- Ingersoll (major agricultural and minor). Reclassified from 
Group 2 to Group 3. 


Bracebridge and Owen Sound (minor). Reclassified from Group ] to 
Group 2. 


PRAIRIE 


EMPLOYMENT in the Prairie region increased seasonally again during 
April. Persons with jobs at April 21 were estimated at 945,000, an 
increase of 14,000 from the previous month and 24,000 from the previous 
year. The improvement during April, which was widespread throughout 
the region, was almost entirely confined to agriculture. The initial 
upturn in farm employment occurred somewhat later than usual because 
of poor weather during March and early April but in the last half of the 
month, preparations for spring seeding proceeded rapidly and resulted 
in heavy demands for farm labour, which in many areas was becoming 


difficult to find. 
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The usual expansion of non- 
farm activities was delayed by 
highway traffic restrictions, which 
curtailed activities in trucking, 
construction, oil drilling and 
| meat packing plants. Construction 
With Jobs: 4 employment changed very little 


Non-Agriculture 


: ed. 4 during the month but remained 
: DS pillar re aoa Te | substantially higher than a year 


Cy cea 4 earlier. In view of the heavy 

With Jobs { volume of construction planned 

4 for the current year, early short- 

age. of certain skills were an- 

ticipated in certain parts of the 
region. 
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Six of the twenty areas in the 
region were reclassified during 
the month; five from the moderate 
labour surplus to the balanced category and one from the substantial to 
the moderate surplus category. At May 1, the area classification was as 
follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in balance, 5 (0); in moderate 
surplus, 12 (16); in substantial surplus, 3 (4). 





Local Area Developments 

Calgary (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Employment continued to 
expand, showing much more strength than last year. NES registrations 
declined by more than one-third during April, largely because of a sharp 
increase in agricultural and construction employment. Demands for farm 
labour were very heavy and despite the influx of workers from Saskat- 
chewan and British Columbia, an acute shortage had developed by the 
end of the month. 


Edmonton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Employment changed 
very little as road bans impeded road and highway construction, oil 
drilling and exploration activities. Demands for farm help increased 
slowly because of the late spring. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Manu- 
facturing employment increased by about the usual amount in April. Most 
outdoor activities were retarded by poor weather. Construction occu- 
pations accounted for one-third of the total male registrations at the 
NES. Job vacancies were about 50 per cent higher than a year earlier. 


Moose Jaw, Regina and Lethbridge (major agricultural). Reclassified 
from Group 2 to Group.3. 


Swift Current and Medicine Hat (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to 
Group 3. 


PACIFIC 


DRY, warm weather during April brought a rapid improvement in the em- 
ployment situation in the Pacific region. Labour surpluses were being 
absorbed quickly and shortages were developing in a considerable 
number of occupations. Persons with jobs in the region were estimated 
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at 451,000 at April 21, about 
15,000 more than a month earlier 
and 27,000 more than in April f 
1955. Most of the employment ex- | Labour Force 
pansion during the month occurred | 
in construction, logging and trans- 
portation. 


SS 450,000 


2 om om 
were May of 
ea 


425,000 


A large number of multi-million ee 


e With Jobs 
A ; r=: 450,000 
dollar public and private con- | so — F ae 
irate e we 


: e - a 
struction projects were under way [: (7%°°———“-s.3_—__,o*— 


- 
Yor 


in various parts of the region. 
Logging picked up strength during 

the month although road conditions | JASONDIJFMAMJ 
were still hampering activities in |: 
the interior, In the lower mainland 
and on Vancouver Island, the continuing dry, warm weather was creating 
fire hazards that may result in forest closures. Most manufacturing 
industries were operating at peak production levels, although some wood 
processing plants were suffering from serious log shortages. Farm work 
increased substantially towards the end of the month. 





Labour shortages continued, particularly of engineers, draftsmen, 
secretaries, structural steel workers, welders, machinists, auto me- 
chanics, mine workers and certain categories of unskilled labour. It was 
particularly difficult to find workers for outlying projects. The movement 
of workers from the east to the Pacific region slowed down. Workers 
continued to pour into Kitimat and most of them were quickly absorbed. 


During the month, four labour market areas were reclassified, one 
from the moderate surplus to the balanced category, two from the sub- 
stantial to the moderate surplus category and one from the moderate to 
the substantial surplus category. At May 1, classification of the ten 
labour market areas in the region was as follows (last year’s figures in 
brackets): in balance, 1 (0); in moderate surplus, 7 (5); in substantial 


surplus, 2 (5). 


Local Area Developments 

Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Em- 
ployment conditions improved rapidly during April, mainly because of 
increased activities in construction, logging, transportation and manu- 
facturing. This improvement was reflected in a sharp drop in the number 
of registrations for employment and a rapid increase in unfilled vacan- 
cies. Trade recovered from its temporary slackness and spring farm work 
began. Shortages of engineers, stenographers and typists, certain con- 
struction trades, skilled sawmill workers, miners, auto mechanics and 
household help continued. 

Victoria (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. Em- 
ployment reached a very high level by the end of April. Registrations for 
employment were lower this year than in any April since 1951. There 
was an urgent need for machinists, platers, welders, pipefitters and 
marine electricians. 

Chilliwack and Central Vancouver Island (minor). Reclassified from 
Group 1 to Group 2. 


Prince George (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group l. hs 


Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of May 10, 1956) 





Principal Items 


Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a)...............008 April 21 
‘otal persons with Jobs -.is.s:<..<.25.5-s.cdeoe April 21 
At work 35 hours or MmOre............0.0cee0s April 2] 
At work less than 35 hours................. April 21 
With jobs but not at Work «......d.c<..c..002 April 21 
With jobs but on short time ................ April 21 
With jobs but laid off full week.......... April 21 
Persons without jobs and seeking work | April 21 
Total ipaid worcers 2 ee cse2acaceecerac een eeeces April 21 
In aericul fare: 2icisdecec.tateps-t decewesnessecens April 21 
In nomea ericu tures ...cssscsccspateescussc¥ vase April 21 
Hegistered for work, NES (b) 
Atlan tiG.c.fesccsecccucevssccceets ee emrautyeeeinecsaasae April 19 
Oi Ob 0 wae. caveense cobacdguet easandns st emiacusteenteces April 19 
QMLALIO iG. ikon cso cnc tocescemuepeowesaecccantanssagred April 19 
PLO iF 1 Gcxcastdecchcenganc sth ieatebatesunas daaaete se cere April 19 
Pac fies csecscse cat acetone tecceeaswanacery terest April 19 
Total, salloregionsedccde sce ossntetccssreace April 19 
Clainiants for Unemployment 
Instirance benefit sc.cc-s.eess cso sseeseneaacesceeees April l 
Amount of benefit payments .................c000 March 
Industrial employment (1949 =100).............. March 1 
Manufacturing employment (1919=100)...... March 1 
Immntig¥a tM ten cgscecacess saxcusececnvaeack Wecares Macnee lst Qtr. 
1956 
Strikes and Lockouts 
No.) OF days flosts ceive eee April 
No. of workers involved ..........c.ccceeceeeeeeeees April 
No. of strikes ..c0...cscccccacancstseetaaccues-neune sts ete April 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries.......... March 1 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)..............006+ March 1 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)...... March 1 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.) ...........2-++- March 1 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100) ...... April 1 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100) | March 1 
‘otal labour income ss.cc-sevenss-t ese $000,000 | February 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935~39=100)..........cecssesees F ebruary 
NIATIULACE UPL NE .-x.00<cseensetacceereses sseuesieeeseiee February 
Durabl es) sic. ceseecaeeceses eteaeeee erence February 
NWon-lurab] esaicccscigeeech odes case cause cereate February 


Amount 
Pr 
Month 


5,583,000 
5,326,000 
4,835,000 
371,000 
120,000 


32,000 
15,000 


25 7,000 


4,133,000 
92,000 
4,041,000 


82,372 
180,284 
110,845 
74,882 
40,525 
488,908 


511,073 


$38,167,352 


Liat 
Wiha | 


18,963 


10,050 
PD Be 
20 


$63.16 
$1.49 
41.3 
$61.33 
116.6 
126.1 
1,093 


266.4 
269.9 
328.1 
232.7 


From 


Percentage Change 


evious| Previous 


+++++4+4 


++4++4 


+ 
+ 


+ 


Year 


7.6(c) 


4+113.7(c) 


+ 
+ 


+++ H4++4 


++4++ 


61.5(c) 
41.7(c) 


4 
3 
2 
5 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from 
Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also 


inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 
(b) See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 


(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year 


with total for same period previous year. 
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Notes of 


Current 
‘Interest 


Union Members in Canada 
Now Number 1,346,000 


Membership of labour organizations in 
Canada has reached 1,346,000. Preliminary 
figures based on the survey conducted by 
the Economics and Research Branch of 
the Department of Labour at January 1, 
1956, show a 6-per-cent membership in- 
crease over the previous year. The 
membership represented at the founding 
convention of the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress (see box) was approximately 1,018,000. 


Merger Creates Canadian Labour Congress 


Union of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada and the Canadian 
Congress of Labour was sealed at an 
historic week-long founding convention 
of the Canadian Labour Congress in 
Toronto last month. All but a third of 
a million of Canada’s 1,346,000 union 
members are represented in the new 
organization. 

(A detailed report of the convention 
will appear in the June issue.) 

The convention was notable for 
several reasons :— 

It was the largest labour convention 
ever held in Canada; 1,619 delegates 
representing 1,380 organizations attended. 

It was the first labour convention in 
more than half a century that was 
addressed by a Canadian Prime Muinister. 

It elected to a vice-presidential post 
the first woman to hold such a high 
position in a national labour organiza- 
tion. 


Main Features 


Main features of the convention 
were: 

The adoption of a constitution for 
the million-member CLC, comprising 18 
articles and 111 sections, that, among 
other things, permits Communists to be 
accredited as delegates but bars “any 
organization controlled or dominated by 
Communists, Fascists or other totali- 
tarians” from affilation and _ prohibits 
the election of anyone who “expounds 
or promotes or encourages any doctrine 
or philosophy contrary to or subversive 
of the fundamental principles and insti- 
tutions of the democratic form of 
government of Canada”. 

The adoption of a platform of prin- 
ciples proclaiming the 29 planks on 
which rest the aims of the Congress. 

The empowering of the executive 
council to negotiate the terms of affilia- 
tion of the Canadian and Catholic 
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Confederation of Labour, the One Big 
Union and the Canadian membership of 
the United Mine Workers of America. 


Announcement by George Meany, 
President of the American Federation 
of Labour and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, who was the fraternal 
delegate from that body, that the 
AFL-CIO would instruct its directly- 
chartered locals in Canada to seek CLC 
charters and that the AFL-CIO would 
cease 1ts organizing activities in Canada, 
its present organizers being returned to 
their own international unions. or 
absorbed in the CLC. 


Adoption of an elaborate statement 
of economic policy outlining 12 measures 
to achieve full employment at the 
highest possible standard of living. 

Approval of two major resolutions 
setting out the political education 
policies that will guide the Congress in 
political matters. 


Consideration of 458 resolutions in 
all, dealing with social security, legis- 
lation, human rights, international 
affairs, education, taxation, immigra- 
tion, housing, and conditions and hours 
of work. 


Election of Officers 


Election by acclamation of the three 
top officers of the new Congress: 
President Claude Jodoin, Executive 
Vice-president Gordon G. Cushing, and 
Secretary-Treasurer Donald MacDonald. 
A total of 13 Vice-presidents were also 
elected. 

The Congress pledged itself to put 
forth every effort to organize the 
unorganized and to fight against any 
moves that would eliminate the workers’ 
right to strike. 

Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, was one of the many guest 
speakers at the convention. 
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TLC and CCL Councils 


Merge in Vancouver 

Vancouver’s two labour councils have 
merged into the Vancouver-Lower Main- 
land Trades and Labour Council. They 
are the Greater Vancouver and Lower 
Mainland Labour Council (CCL) and the 
Vancouver, New Westminster and District 
Trades and Labour Council (TLC). 

President of the new council is Lloyd 
Whalen, formerly President of the CCL 
group. 

The new group will apply to the newly- 
founded Canadian Labour Congress for a 
charter. 





AFL, CIO Organizations 
Merge in Four States 


The merger of CIO and AFL state 
organizations in the United States is 
progressing favourably, although an occa- 
sional voice is raised in opposition. 

In Kansas City the Teamsters lost a 
determined fight to prevent merger of the 
Missourl Federation of Labour and the 
State Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

First state in which AFL and CIO 
organizations consolidated was Arkansas, 
followed by ‘Tennessee, Missouri and 
Louisiana. 

Seven other states and one territory are 
planning merger conventions before August. 
They are Arizona, Montana, Vermont, 
Colorado, Virginia, Wyoming, Oregon and 
Puerto Rico. 

Meanwhile, the Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Department announced it 
would oppose mergers of state and local 
labour federations until an agreement on 
work jurisdiction was reached with the 
Industrial Union Department. 

It charged that the industrial unions 
were taking over jurisdiction of workers who 
belonged in the building and construction 
unions. 

State and city federations have until the 
end of 1957 to merge under the articles of 
agreement between the old AFL and CIO. 





B.C. Teachers’ Federation 
Breaks Link with TLC 


An 8,700-member affiliate of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada—the 
British Columbia Teachers’ Federation— 
last month voted to end its 13-year link 
with the labour organization, less than 
three weeks before the merger of the TLC 
and the Canadian Congress of Labour. 
The vote, by secret ballot, was 304 to 275 
against continued affiliation. 
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Pleas by four past presidents of the 
Federation failed to halt the disaffiliation 
move. 

The delegates split on what some 
described as “professionalism” versus “trade 
unionism”, 

Past President Tom Alsbury, who was 
Vice-president of the Vancouver, New 
Westminster and District Trades and 
Labour Council and who had already been 
selected as one of the Council’s delegates 
to the founding convention of the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress, was one of those 
calling for continued affiliation. Teachers 
should join with labour and work for the 
common good, he said. 

After the vote to disaffilate, the Federa- 
tion’s convention passed a_ resolution 
expressing “appreciation of the courtesy 
extended and assistance received” during 
the period of affiliation and _ voicing 
“willingness to co-operate” in matters 
governed by the Federation’s policy. 


Carpenters Gain U.S.-Wide 
Preferential Hiring Pact 


Union carpenters are given the right to 
first call on construction jobs under a 
national agreement signed recently in the 
United States by the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters (AFL-CIO) and the National 
Contractors Association. The agreement 
will apply even in states which have “right 
to work” laws that forbid any form of 
compulsory union membership. 

The contractors (the Association repre- 
sents 20 leading ones) agreed to recognize 
the “jurisdictional claims’ of the union and 
to “abide by all lawful rules and regula- 
tions” applicable to union members 
employed by the contractor. 


Local Conditions Prevail 


“No change is to be made in the hours 
and wages in any locality, and no condi- 
tions imposed other than are enforced on 
all local firms,” the agreement reads. 


The union agreed “to furnish competent 
journeymen as requested and, further, that 
no stoppage of work or any strike of its 
members, either collectively or individually, 
shall be entered into pending any dispute 
being investigated and all peaceful means 
taken to bring about a settlement.” 


Maurice A. Hutcheson, President of the 
union, in announcing the signing of the 
one-year contract, said that it would pro- 
vide assurance against strikes or lockouts 
in atomic energy plants, electric utilities, 
chemical plants and _ other industrial 
concerns. 


Longshoremen Terminate 
Alliance with Teamsters 


The International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation withdrew last month from its 
“working alliance” with three major seg- 
ments of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters (AFL-CIO) (L.G., Nov. 1955, 
m. 1282); 

The withdrawal announcement was made 
by William V. Bradley, President of the 
ILA. He released the text of a _ with- 
drawal letter that had been sent to Dave 
Beck, President of the Teamsters. 

Mr. Beck had been scheduled to appear 
four days after the announcement at a 
meeting of the AFL-CIO executive board 
to explain the so-called “working alliance”. 
Until the dissolution of the alliance, the 
meeting had planned to discuss possible 
suspension of the Teamsters on the ground 
that the alliance was a violation of the 
AFL-CIO constitution. 

A proposed loan of more than $400,000 
to the ILA fell through when AFL-CIO 
President George Meany indicated that the 
Teamsters would be courting expulsion if 
the funds were transferred. 

The working arrangements of the 
“alliance” called for mutual strike aid and 
combined organizational efforts. 


Toronto Teamster Local 
Clashes with U.S. Chiefs 


In protest against what he termed the 
“underhanded domination” of his union’s 
affairs in Canada by leaders in the United 
States, William Mills last month resigned 
the presidency of Toronto Local 938 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters. 
The resignation was rejected by the 4,200- 
member local. 

After this vote of confidence, Mr. Mills 
requested Teamster President Dave Beck 
to investigate the “conduct and adminis- 
tration of Joint Council 52” and criticized 
the “conduct and actions of” I. M. Dodds, 
Teamster representative in Ontario. He 
requested Mr. Dodds’ removal “from the 
scene of Canadian labour”. 

The incident was the latest in a series 
of clashes between Mr. Mills and Teamster 
officials in Detroit. 


Assistant Legal Adviser 
OF UIC Died Last Month 


Jan G. Ross, Assistant Legal Adviser of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
for the past four years, died suddenly in 
Ottawa on April 6 at the age of 47. 
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He practised law in Nova Scotia until 
early in 1942, when he joined the RCAF 
as an administrative officer. Entering the 
Civil Service in 1946 on his discharge from 


‘the RCAF, he was employed as senior 


departmental counsel in the succession 
duties branch of the Department of 
National Revenue’s legal division until he 
joined the UIC in 1952. 

Mr. Ross’s last important assignment was 
in connection with the new Unemployment 
Insurance Act regulations drafted last fall. 





1955 Farm Income Down 
In Both Canade, U.S. 


The income of Canadian farmers for 
1955 from the sale of products and 
participation payments last year on 1954 
grain crops amounted to an _ estimated 
$2,352,600,000, 1-8 per cent below 1954’s 
$2,395,300,000 and 17-4 per cent under the 
all-time high of $2,849,300,000 in 1952. 

In addition to cash income from sale of 
farm products, supplementary payments 
through Prairie Farm Assistance Act to 
farmers in Western Canada amounted to 
$33,300,000 in 1955, compared with $2,400,000 
in 1954 and $1,600,000 in 1953. 

In the United States, farm income fell 
nearly $1 billion in 1955. Total income 
was around $19 billions, about $860 per 
farm, compared with $913 in 1954. 


1935 Corporation Profits 
Up 353% After Taxes 


In the last quarter of 1955, Canadian 
corporation profits before taxes were esti- 
mated at $786,000,000, an increase of 
$225,000,000, or 40 per cent, above the 1954 
fourth-quarter estimate, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics reported last month. 

Cumulative profits before taxes for 1955 
were $3,022,000,000, an estimated $632,000,000 
(26 per cent) above the preceding year’s 
figure. 

Income tax liabilities estimated for the 
final quarter of 1955 were $342,000,000, an 
increase of $72,000,000 over the 1954 figure 
for the same period. Estimated tax habili- 
ties for all of 1955 were $1,366,000,000, an 
increase of $206,000,000, or 18 per cent, over 
the 1954 figure. 

Income taxes for 1955 were estimated at 
45 per cent of profits. 

Corporation profits after taxes in the final 
quarter of 1955 were up an _ estimated 
$153,000,000, or 53 per cent, to $444,000,000. 
Cumulative profits after taxes for the 
entire year were estimated at $1,656,000,000, 
up to $426,000,000 (35 per cent) from the 
preceding year’s $1,230,000. 
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Studies Relation between 
SUB, Jobless Insurance 


The relation between supplementary 
unemployment benefits paid by an employer 
and benefits paid under the revised Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act and the conse- 
quences and mutual effects of the two sets 
of payments are discussed in an article, 
“Guaranteed Wages, Company Unemploy- 
ment Benefits and the New Unemployment 
Insurance Act”, in the March issue of the 
Laval University quarterly, Relations In- 
dustrielles. The writer of the article is 
C. F. Owen, Instructor and Lecturer in 
Economics at the University of Toronto. 


Referring to the amended Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, the author contends 
that “if the primary requisite of the Act, 
that an individual actively seeks new 
employment, is satisfied, then it will be 
possible to obtain unemployment insurance 
and company supplemental unemployment 
benefits simultaneously”. 


In connection with the provision of the 
Act which allows an employee receiving 
unemployment benefit to earn certain 
limited amounts without being disqualified 
from receiving benefit, Mr. Owen goes on 
to say: “However, it is maintained here 
that the provision for permitting limited 
earnings will not apply to payments 
received from company supplemental unem- 
ployment benefit schemes.” The writer is 
of the opinion that for several reasons 
supplementary unemployment benefits will 
not be considered as earnings for this 
purpose, and that consequently an unem- 
ployed person receiving SUB will not be 
debarred from also receiving unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit. 


The article then goes on to explain the 
complications which would arise if a com- 
pany were to guarantee wages during lay- 
off, and the great variations in cost to the 
employer between individual employees. 
The amount the employer would have to 
pay to make up a given wage would depend 
on the amount of unemployment insur- 
ance benefit that each employee was eligible 
for. Consequently the writer concludes 
that “it would be extremely difficult if 
not completely impossible to make a 
specific calculation of the cost of the 
guaranteed wage plan”. 


In contrast with this, the limited and 
definite cost to the employer of the Ford 
and General Motors plans is emphasized, 
in which the total cost can be determined 
by accounting methods similar to those 
for calculation of the general wage bill. 


The writer believes that “the present 
plans are unlikely to have resolved the 
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issue of the guaranteed wage itself, for the 
simple reason that they are not guaranteed 
wage schemes. Accordingly, it is highly 
probable that we have only just completed 
the first phase of a controversy that may 
last over a number of years. 

“Tt may well be that the actual guar- 
antee of wages or benefits on the one 
hand, and the limited financial liability of 
the company on the other, represent two 
irreconcilable issues,” he added. 

However, he concludes, “there is no 
doubt that business management can play 
an especially important role in action 
against the business cycle and _ seasonal 
variations in unemployment. To _ the 
extent that the system of company supple- 
mental unemployment benefit plans indi- 
cate or stimulate management consciousness 
to the merits of general action by com- 
panies to alleviate unemployment, eco- 
nomic and social advantages may emerge 
which would be of much more conse- 
quence than the immediate matter of 
providing an addition to unemployment 
insurance.” 


Legal Obstacles to SUB 
Gradually Being Overcome 


Possible legal obstacles to the putting 
into effect of supplementary unemploy- 
ment benefit (SUB) plans already agreed 
on between management and labour in the 
United States are being gradually cleared 
away. Virginia, however, has recently 
amended a law in order to expressly forbid 
the simultaneous payment of SUB and 
state unemployment compensation to 
unemployed persons. Georgia, on the 
other hand, has passed an amendment to 
the opposite effect. 

During the past six months rulings given 
by authorities in a number of states have 
decided that existing laws place no barrier 
against the combining of private SUB with 
state benefits for the unemployed. Rulings 
to this effect have been made in California, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Washington. 

These rulings are of special importance 
in connection with SUB plans of the Ford 
type, which do not become effective until 
states in which two-thirds of the employer’s 
workers are employed approve the dove- 
tailing of SUB with state compensations. 
The Ford plan also becomes void unless 
this approval has been given by June 1, 
1957. 

All the SUB plans are conditional upon 
Internal Revenue Service rulings that an 
employer’s contribution to such funds are 


deductible as business expenses for income 
tax purposes. Recent rulings appear to 
have left the way clear in this matter. 

The Wage-Hour Administrator has 
settled another question by deciding that 
an employer’s contributions are not to be 
considered as part of an employee’s regular 
pay in computing overtime pay. 

A new development has been the pro- 
posal to place legal lmits on future 
increases in private unemployment pay. 
Recently the Michigan legislature has been 
considering a bill which would put a lmit 
of $25 a week on SUB payments. This 
measure has been twice thrown out by the 
House, but has been approved by the 
Senate. In New York a similar bill was 
introduced but not acted upon. 

It looks now as though the auto com- 
panies’ plans will take effect on June 1, 
as agreed. This, however, is not certain. 

As to the future spread of SUB plans, 
the United Steelworkers appear to have 
determined to make SUB a main issue when 
they begin bargaining with the steel com- 
panies next month. Settlements announced 
so far in the aircraft manufacturing indus- 
try, however, say nothing about layoff pay, 
although the UAW tried to get such plans 
at Douglas and North American Aviation 
plants. 





Vocational Training 
On Inerease in N.B. 


New Brunswick has 25 more _ schools 
offering vocational training than it had five 
years ago, J. W. McNutt, the province’s 
Director of Vocational Training, reported 
last month in an address to the annual 
meeting of the New Brunswick Vocational 
Institute. He said 55 schools with such 
training were now operated in the province. 

The vocational high school enrolment in 
New Brunswick last year, Mr. McNutt 
pointed out, was 34 per cent of the total 
provincial high school population. In addi- 
tion, he said, 11,954 pupils in grades seven, 
eight and nine had taken vocational 
exploratory courses last year. 

Mr. McNutt said there was a definite 
need for additional trained vocational 
teachers in provincial schools. 





University Enrolment 


Full-time university-grade enrolment at 
Canadian institutions of higher learning 
increased 6-2 per cent between December 1, 
1954, and December 1, 1955, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics has reported. Enrol- 
ment last December 1 was estimated at 
71,600, compared with an estimated 67,500 
at December 1, 1954. 


NES Manager in Cornwall 
Second in FAPES Contest 


J. Rene Laframboise, Manager of the 
Cornwall, Ont., office of the National 
Employment Service, was runner-up for the 
1956 Award of Merit of the International 
Association of Personnel in Employment 
Security. 

The Award went to Mariclare Crenshaw 
of Gallatin, Tenn. 

In 1958, the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 
Minister of Labour, won the Association’s 
Certificate of Merit (L.G. 1953, pp. 990- 
991). 


Basis of Nomination 


The nomination of Mr. Laframboise, by 
the Ontario chapter of the IAPES, was 
based on his organization of labour require- 
ments for the St. Lawrence Seaway project. 

Manager of the NES office since 1941, 
Mr. Laframboise had previously served for 
many years in banking and the textile 
industry. He has been a member of 
IAPES since 1942, and has served two 
years as chapter district representative. 

A native of Quebec, he is thoroughly 
bilingual. While with Canadian Cottons, 
Ltd., he held office as secretary, then 
president, of the union local there. 

Mr. Laframboise’ work has not been 
confined to planning and organization of 
employment placement and job insurance 
services in the Cornwall area. 

He has spearheaded civic, government 
and welfare agency planning which, with 
the approval of the Ontario Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission and all inter- 
ested community groups, established the 
“Central Employment Bureau” with head- 
quarters in Cornwall. 

Labour turnover at the project thus far 
on approximately 20 contracts worth some 
$80 millions started by Seaway contractors 
has been about 6 per cent. 

Maintenance of a central record file on 
all Seaway workers in the Cornwall office 
provides worker recall procedure that 
affords ready complhance with the seniority 
clause of the collective labour agreement. 


Smooth-working Routine 

A reservoir of available, qualified appli- 
cants is on file and estimates of advance 
labour needs on the project are currently 
with the NES office. Labour clearance, 
nation-wide when required, is a smooth- 
working routine. 

Community housing facilities are cata- 
logued and listings maintained. This, and 
other well-organized civic and welfare ser- 
vices at the community level, has fore- 
stalled problems that arise in “boom” 
situations. 
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Many Sources Report 
Shortage of Engineers 


Complaints of the shortage of engineers 
and scientists, and warnings that a con- 
tinuance of the deficiency will handicap 
Canada’s economic and scientific develop- 
ment, are being heard in many quarters. 

In the United States it is the same story: 
In fact it is a grievance with Canadian 
employers that American firms are able to 
draw trained men away from their jobs in 
Canada with offers of higher pay than 
Canadian employers can afford. 

Dr. O. M. Solandt, on his retirement as 
Chairman of the Defence Research Board, 
told a press conference that the shortage 
of engineers and scientists will be the 
dominant factor and a critical problem in 
Canadian scientific and economic develop- 
ment. 

Dr. Solandt said that defence research 
and development are more important than 
the quantity of armed forces. 


As measures to overcome the shortage 
he suggested: foundation of several new 
universities, increased financial aid for 
education at all stages, recognition and 
treatment of the shortage as a main 
problem for the whole country, and the 
extensive provision of scholarships. 


Four leading electronics companies told 
the Royal Commission on Canada’s Eco- 
nomic Prospects that their most pressing 
need is for highly trained engineers and 
research men. Submissions from RCA 
Victor Co. Ltd., Northern Electric Co. Ltd., 
Canadian Aviation Electronics Ltd., and 
Canadian Marconi Co. proposed tax con- 
cessions to help research and to facilitate 
measures designed to encourage Canadian 
research workers to remain in Canada. 


A spokesman for Canada’s textile in- 
dustry has reported an unprecedented need 
in the industry for scientists and techni- 
cians. J. A. Dixon, President of the Textile 
Technical Federation of Canada, said in 
Guelph last month that post-war develop- 
ments of new fibres had created the 
shortage. He urged the industry to support 
schools and groups seeking to maintain a 
supply of technicians. 


The Canadian universities say that there 
are not nearly enough graduates to satisfy 
the demands of government and industry. 
“When the department was set up a few 
years ago,” says John McLean, Director 
of the University of British Columbia’s 
Personnel Department, “we were concerned 
with finding jobs for students. Now we’re 
trying to find students for jobs.” 


This year UBC will have 162 graduates 
in engineering; 500 jobs have been offered 
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to them. There is also a big demand for 
graduates in commerce, forestry, chemistry, 
geology, and physics. 

The low birth rate of the 30s coupled 
with the post-war economic boom is 
responsible for the shortage, which will 
probably continue for another three or four 
years, although more university students will 
be graduating every year, Mr. McLean said. 

An Ontario report from National 
Employment Service says “the invasion of 
universities by employers seeking 1956 
graduates for their permanent staffs and 
undergraduates for summer employment 
has been the greatest yet recorded.... The 
strongest demand has been for persons grad- 
uating in engineering, commerce, geology, 
mathematics, physics and chemistry.” 

At the University of Toronto this year, 
332 companies have been seeking 4,300 new 
employees. Last year 3,000 vacancies were 
listed by 309 companies. 

Dr. Sydney Smith, President of the 
University, has warned industry that if it 
continues to draw off top-notch university 
professors by offering high salaries it may 
kill the goose that lays the golden eggs. 
He said that his institution, and others 
also, are having serious difficulty in getting 
enough high calibre instructors to train 
the increasing number of students required 
in Canada’s economic expansion. 

The National Conference of Canadian 
Universities, representing generally the 
views of Canadian universities and colleges, 
estimates that student enrolment may 
triple by 1972 to about 216,000. But to 
absorb the students, universities will have 
to expand their facilities and increase their 
teaching staffs. 

G. Lorne Wiggs of Montreal, retiring 
President of the Corporation of Profes- 
sional Engineers of Quebec, told members 
of the Corporation at their annual meeting 
that the increasing shortage of engineers in 
Quebec and other parts of Canada is so 
disastrous that it may have an adverse 
effect on the country’s development. 

Referring to the military aspect of the 
situation Mr. Wiggs said: “The deadly 
race between the Western Allies and the 
Communists to produce engineers and 
scientists may well determine the future 
of Canada.” 

Speaking on the same subject, the Hon. 
George Prudham, Minister of Mines and 
Technical Surveys, recently told the 
Prospectors and Developers Association, at 
its convention in Toronto, that compared 
with the 200 young men and women who 
eraduated from Canada’s 16 principal 
universities last year with degrees in mining 
and geology, the Russian output was about 
60,000. 


“Our youth must be trained in the tech- 
niques that will keep our free economic 
system to the forefront,” he said. 

Dr. Gordon M. Shrum, dean of graduate 
studies at the University of British 
Columbia, a short time ago was quoted as 
saying that women can help to meet the 
critical need for scientific and technical 
people in Canada and in the rest of the 
free world. In Russia, he pointed out, 
women carry out half the country’s 
scientific research. 

Sometimes it is asked whether there are 
enough people of the needed ability to 
produce a large increase in the number of 
engineers and scientists. Answering this 
question as it applied to the United States, 
Prof. Sumner H. Slichter of Harvard 
University in a recent address said that 
his reply was an emphatic “Yes”. 

Basing his statement on the results of 
the U.S. Army General Classification Test, 
Prof. Slichter said that the number of 
college entrants among males could be 
increased by 52 per cent without taking 
anyone with an intelligence score not at 
least equal to that of the average college 
graduate of the present time. 

In other words, he said, college entrances 
could be increased by more than 50 per 
cent without taking in a single male who 
would lower the average level of intel- 
ligence of the student body. He added 
that among males of superior intelligence, 
43 per cent never enter college. 


Suggests Education Fund 


For Mining Professions 


Establishment of a fund—supported by 
mining companies—to educate more Cana- 
dians for professions connected with 
mining was recommended to delegates 
attending the annual convention of the 
Canadian Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy in Quebec last month. 

The suggestion was made by H. J. 
Fraser, Vice-president and General Manager 
of Falconbridge Nickel. He asserted that 
an urgent situation has been created by 
lack of Canadian mining engineers, geolo- 
gists and metallurgists, and that imme- 
diate measures must be taken to meet the 
need. 

Under the suggested plan, all mining 
companies would contribute to the fund 
for educational grants. The same organiza- 
tion would obtain from directors of schools 
information on likely students, and 
bursaries or scholarships would be issued 
to them. 

The convention was told that university 
graduates now entering the mining field are 


sufficient only to replace those who die or 
retire. It was estimated that 300 will go 
into mining in 1956; at least 600 to 900 
will be required to meet all demands. 





SUB Plans Challenged 
In Connecticut Court 


A “friendly” suit that challenges the 
legality of supplementary unemployment 
benefit plans was filed last month in 
Connecticut Superior Court by the Con- 
necticut Manufacturers’ Association. 

The state’s Attorney General has ruled 
that SUB payments do not bar recipients 
from receiving benefits from the state’s 
unemployment compensation fund. 

Basis for the Association’s suit, it was 
explained by Norris W. Ford, Executive 
Vice-President, is the Association’s belief 
that “it was never the intention of our 
General Assembly to provide for payment 
of state benefits to unemployed persons 
who were simultaneously drawing similar 
benefits from another source”. 





21% Million More at Work 
In U.S. Than Year Earlier 


Total United States civilian employment 
in March was 24 million higher than March 
of last year. It reached 63-1 million, half 
a million above the February level. 

Unemployment for March, at 2-8 million, 
remained close to the level of the two 
previous months. This year, some layoffs 
of factory workers partially offset rehiring 
in construction and other expanding sea- 
sonal lines. State insured unemployment 
totalled 1-5 million. 

Seasonal employment gains were reported 
in construction, transportation, services, and 
government. 

Despite the slight change in March, total 
unemployment was down by 350,000 and 
state insured unemployment by 250,000 from 
the level of March 1955. The proportion 
of all civilian workers out of jobs dropped 
to 4-3 per cent from 5-0 per cent a year 
ago, and was as low as in any March since 
World War II except for the period of 
the Korean conflict. 

A February-to-March decline in the 
work-week, together with the cutbacks in 
hours in previous months, brought hours of 
work below the March 1955 level in most 
manufacturing industries. 

A rise of one cent in average hourly 
earnings occurred in most manufacturing 
industries. In some industries, the in- 
creases were due to negotiated or scheduled 
wage rate increases. 
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IAM President Outlines 


Basis of Good Reletions 


“Successful labour-management relations 
must rest upon mutual respect, a faith in 
collective bargaining, and an appreciation 
of the interest of the larger community in 
the affairs of the company and the union,” 
declared A. J. Hayes, President of the 
International Association of Machinists, in 
an address to the Minnesota Society of 
Industrial Engineers. 

Mr. Hayes deplored as an obstacle to 
good labour-management relations the habit 
of the press and public to think of labour 
matters “in terms of strategy, targets, and 
so on”. This habit, he said, “furthers 
suspicions and fosters the idea of ‘labour’ 
and ‘management’ as tremendous and 
powerful monolithic structures, and compli- 
cates the job of real collective bargaining.” 

The first thing labour and management 
should do, the JAM President suggested, 
“Is to disabuse their minds of such non- 
sense and sit around the bargaining table 
as a group of human beings, each with a 
stake in the progress and prosperity of the 
firm, considering each other’s problems and 
petitions calmly and objectively”. 


Faults on Each Side 


Mr. Hayes then listed particular faults 
on each side. “On labour’s side there are 
two major factors about which something 
should be done. One of these is union 
politics. This is one of the necessary 
results of democracy, and within limits, 
politics is a healthy activity. But its oper- 
ation sometimes gets out of bounds and 
complicates the desirable ends of democ- 
racy. Incumbent officers may forget their 
basic responsibilities to the union and to 
management in an effort to maintain 
themselves in office. And aspirants for 
office may engage in irresponsible actions 
and make wild charges and promises in 
their efforts to replace the incumbents. 

“Another complicating factor on the 
union side of the table,’ he said, “is the 
tendency on the part of union leaders and 
groups of union members to make a 
display of power under certain circum- 
stances. I suppose this is just human, but 
it can be very dangerous and destructive 
of sound labour-management relations.” 


Management Prejudice 


Turning to the faults on the other side 
of the table, he said, “one of the greatest 
obstacles in the way of sound _ labour- 
management relations 1s a prejudice against 
the basic idea of the labour movement— 
hostility against the very idea that workers 
should have any say in determining their 
wages, hours and conditions.” 
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Although this idea was not openly held 
by management, he said that “there is 
strong evidence to the effect that too many 
of them secretly or within their own circles 
do believe in it”. 

Referring to such legislation as “right-to- 
work” laws, Mr. Hayes said: “I believe that 
labour-management relations have been 
suffering recently because of a growing 
tendency on the part of a certain segment 
of management to use political means to 
achieve economic ends.” 


Another Obstacle 


Another obstacle to sound  labour- 
management relations, he said, was “the 
spreading tendency on the part of manage- 
ment in many of our larger corporations to 
restrict their participation in collective 
bargaining to a flat offer, which is either 
made to the employees individually by 
ignoring the union negotiating committee, 
or which is the same as the ‘sign or else’ 
position of some unions in the past. 
Surely,” he said, “this is not bargaining in 
good faith.” 

Another management practice that is 
adverse to good industrial relations, said 
Mr. Hayes, “is the effort to control the 
union. Any attempt to convert a union 
from an effective organization of employees 
to a controlled tool of the industrial rela- 
tions department is bound to fail,” he 
contended. “A union cannot be half free 
and half captive. In my opinion we have 
been paying too much attention to the 
techniques of labour-management relations, 
and not enough to its primary purpose. To 
some union politicians, and to far too many 
professional industrial relations people 
within industry, collective bargaining has 
become primarily a tool for personal 
advancement.” 


Fundamental Concepts 


There is a “desperate” need for a return 
to the fundamental concepts of sound 
labour-management relations, he declared. 
Three things are needed: “a sincere belief 
on the part of labour in the right of 
management to operate its establishment 
efficiently and economically and to return 
a reasonable profit to the investors; an 
equally sincere belief on the part of man- 
agement in the right of employees to 
organize and bargain collectively and to 
use their unions in every lawful manner 
to achieve what they consider their just 
due as employees and as free human 
beings; a joint appreciation by both 
management and labour of their responsi- 
bilities to each other and to the country 
as a whole.” 


MP, Labour Leader Voice 
Views on Automation 


Two papers on automation, one by a 
government official and the other by a 
union spokesman, were recently presented 
to the Society for Advancement of Man- 
agement. The speakers at the Montreal 
meeting were John H. Dickey, Parlia- 
mentary Assistant to the Minister of 
Defence Production, and Murray Cotterill, 
Public Relations Director for the United 
Steelworkers. 

A large part of the benefits of automa- 


tion stall directly to labour, said Mr, 
Dickey. Other results that would ease 
labour’s worries about automation, if 


management and government would point 
them out, were listed by Mr. Dickey. 

“Tf automation increases productivity,” 
he pointed out, “then these increases will 
be reflected in higher real wages. If 
automation reduces cost, presumably 
either lower prices will result or prices of 
articles affected may not rise as much as 
they would under ordinary circumstances. 

“New employment opportunities are 
created partly as the direct result of 
automation in other sectors of the 
economy; and partly in the economy as 
a whole as a result of sensible policies 
directed towards general expansion of the 
country. 

“Facilities are available to increase the 
mobility of the labour force, ranging from 
retraining schemes to assisted transporta- 
tion. 

“The comprehensive social security 
program tides labour over problems of 
adjustment, as well as contributing to the 
expansion of domestic demand.” 

Management, Mr. Dickey said, would 
“require a greater understanding of social 
and economic matters in addition to an 
appreciation of the technical questions 
involved” 

Collective bargaining could be used to 
meet each problem that arose on the road 
to automation, Mr. Cotterill said, “to pull 
us back on course when we veer from a 
safe balance: to make certain we drive at 
a safe speed”. 

Mr. Cotterill said management’s job was 
to introduce new and more efficient pro- 
cesses while union’s job was to make 
certain people didn’t get laid off unneces- 
sarily. The compromises worked out, he 
said, wouldn’t satisfy either side, but they 
would help people. 

The duties of management and unions, as 
he saw it, were outlined by Mr. Cotterill:— 

“Tt’s management’s duty to try for a 
good, high profit; the union’s to snatch as 
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much of it back as possible in the form of 
extra buying power. 

“It’s management’s job to introduce 
labour-saving machinery that will produce 
at’ lower cost; the union’s to snatch that 
saving away by insisting upon shorter 
hours and more paid vacations. 

“It’s management’s job to command top 
performance from employees by penalties 
and by rewards; the union’s to see to it 
that penalties and rewards are justified 
and adequate.” 

The last thing either management or 
labour should do, Mr. Cotterill said, was 
to try to do the job of both sides. 

As production per man hour goes up, 
he said, unions would continue to fight for 
shorter hours, more holidays and _ with 
longer paid vacations. Unions would, he 
said, “press for the guaranteed annual 
wage, more accurately called supplementary 
unemployment benefits, to avoid unneces- 
sary layoffs”. 


5-Year Pact Inereases 
Last 2 Years’ Pay Hikes 


A five-year contract has been signed by 
Canadian General Electric, covering 5,200 
employees, members of the United Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America, providing for an average increase 
of more than 388 cents an hour for each 
employee over the five-year term of the 
agreement. 

Employees will get a 38-per-cent wage 
increase in each of the next three years, 
and a 3-5-per-cent raise in each of the 
last two years. An escape clause in the 
contract allows either side to terminate it 
at the end of 1958, but this may not occur, 
due to the higher percentage of salary 
increase in the last two years. 


Civil Service Accident Claims 


In the 1955-56 fiscal year, 16,062 accident 
claims were reported to the Government 
Employees’ Compensation Branch, an in- 
crease of 372 over 1954-55. It was the 
smallest annual increase recorded in a 
number of years, 2°37 per cent compared 
with 4-8 per cent for the previous year. 
The total for the year, however, was the 
highest on record. 





N.Y. Sickness Disability Program 

The State of New York has increased its 
maximum weekly benefits under its sickness 
disability program from $33 to $40, raised 
from 13 weeks to 20 the maximum duration 
of such benefits, and eliminated the one- 
week waiting period for unemployment 
insurance where job loss is caused by a 
natural disaster. 
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Stresses Need to Expand 
Employment for Oldsters 


The fact that by 1965 almost one-third 
of the total United States labour force will 
be 45 to 64 years of age underscores the 
necessity for promoting employment oppor- 
tunities for mature workers, said Ewan 
Clague, Commissioner of Labor Statistics, 
U.S. Department of Labor, speaking to the 
Older Worker Section of the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association late 
last month. 

Many Canadians attended the meetings. 
The chairman of the Older Worker Section 
was Dr. W. G. Scott, of the Ontario 
Regional Office of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, Toronto. 


Expected Increase 


In line with the relatively small increase 
in population in the 24-44 age group in the 
next 10 years, due largely to the low birth 
rate of the depression years, only a small 
increase in the number of workers in this 
age group—one-half million—is expected by 
1965. By contrast, the number of workers 
in the 45-64 group is expected to increase 
by 34 million during the next decade in 
the United States. 

At the same time, the number of workers 
in the labour force 65 and over is expected 
to increase by about 400,000 during the 
next 10 years, just about equalling the 
increase for the 25-44 group. 

At the other end of the scale, the number 
of children under 10 years of age has been 
increasing percentagewlse 1n proportion to 
the total population. In 1940, 16 per cent 
of the population in the United States was 
under 10 years of age. Ten years from 
now this figure is expected to be about 20 
per cent of the population. 

The increase in the proportion of young 
people and older people in the population 
while the middle group, 24-45, remains rela- 
tively static points up the importance of 
the U.S. Labor Department program 
designed to bring about the best utilization 
of older workers, Mr. Clague said. He 
pointed out that in the last 55 years in 
the United States the number of persons 
more than 65 vears of age had more than 
quadrupled. Much of this increase had 
been due to people living longer, as average 
life expectancy for men had increased from 
48 years in 1900 to 65 years in 1950. 

The increase in life expectancy combined 
with changes in the pattern of working life 
had resulted in a lengthening of working 
life expectancy for a 20-year-old man from 
32 to 42 years since 1900, but had not kept 
pace with the increase in total life 
expectancy. 
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Mr. Clague said that under mortality and 
work patterns in the year 1900, a 20-year- 
old man could expect to live 42 years and 
to work 39 years, living 3 years in retire- 
ment. By 1950, a 20-year-old man could 
expect to live 49 years and to work 438 
years, living 6 years in retirement. By the 
year 2000, a 20-year-old man might expect 
to live 54 years, to work 45 years, and to 
have 9 years in retirement. 


Longer Life Expectancy 


Mr. Clague pointed out that the doubling 
between 1900 and 1950 of the number of 
years that man could expect to spend in 
retirement had resulted from an increase in 
life expectancy of seven years (for a 20- 
year-old man) accompanied by an increase 
of only four years in work-life expectancy. 
In other words, the increase in working 
life had not kept pace with the increase 
in total life expectancy. 

This shorter period of retirement in 1900 
had resulted from two factors: (1) Only a 
small proportion of the population survived 
to the age which is now considered con- 
ventional for retirement; (2) A large pro- 
portion of the men were farmers who tend 
to keep on working as long as they are 
able. Now more workers survived to older 
ages and farmers made up a_ smaller 
proportion of male workers. Moreover, 
there were now age restrictions in hiring 
practices, compulsory retirement ages in 
private pension plans and widespread avail- 
ability of social security for older persons. 

Mr. Clague reported that the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor was developing a program 
designed “to break down age restrictions in 
hiring and to help middle age and older 
workers to make fuller use of their skills, 
knowledge and abilities”. 





Office Worker Salaries 
Rising Faster Again 

Although for a number of years factory 
wages and working conditions improved 
faster than those in offices, this state of 
affairs seems to be coming to an end, 
according to an article, “Compensation of 
Office Workers in 1955”, by John Hockman, 
Systems and Procedure Officer, Steinberg’s 
Ltd., Montreal, published in “Office Equip- 
ment News” for March 1956. 

The National Office Management Asso- 
ciation, the article says, has compared 
weekly average salaries in seven clerical 
jobs in 17 cities in the United States and 
Canada, arbitrarily selected. It found a 
continuous increase for the last ten years, 
totalling nearly 60 per cent. The rate of 
increase was steady except for a_ slight 
slowing down in 1954. 


Since current Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics figures do not cover office employees 
separately, the Bureau’s tables of average 
weekly wages and salaries in the finance, 
insurance and real estate industries were 
used in the article as a guide in construct- 
ing a chart. These figures cover only 
salaried employees, most of whom in these 
industries are office workers. 

This chart shows a fairly steady increase 
for 1954 and 1955, amounting to more than 
6 per cent for 11 months of 1955, December 
figures not being available. This increase, 
the writer remarked, compares with an 
increase of 5 per cent for all industries 
from January to October 1955, bearing out 
the belief that if the factory was catching 
up with the office at one time, the office 
has not lagged behind during the past year. 


Not Lagging Behind 


A once frequently heard comment that 
seems to have lost its validity in the lght 
of recent experience, the article points out, 
was that while the unions could exert pres- 
sure to keep wages in line with an increas- 
ing cost of living, salaries tended to lag 
behind. The experience of the past year, 
during which the consumer price index rose 
a bare half-point, as against a much greater 
increase in office pay, lends no support to 
this view, the writer says. 

Another chart shows median rates for 
certain jobs in 12 principal Canadian cities, 
and is based on information given by the 
Department of Labour, the DBS, the 
National Office Management Association 
and the Montreal Board of Trade. 

The chart shows marked increases in 
1955, compared with 1954, for 12 jobs, 
while five remained the same. Only four 
showed decreases; these, the writer pointed 
out, were occupations in which a_job- 
holder may be promoted to the next grade, 
reducing the general level of salaries in 
both grades. 

Salaries for executive office workers were 
an exception to the general trend for office 
workers, the article remarked. A study by 
the American Management Association in 
the United States and Canada shows that 
their compensation (including salary, bonus 
and company contributions to retirement 
plans) increased on an average by only 1:8 
per cent between December 31, 1954, and 
December 31, 1955. 


Numbers of Clerical Workers 
Another chart (based on DBS figures) 
shows numbers of clerical workers as a 
percentage of the total labour force in 
Canada for certain years, as follows: 1921, 
6-9 per cent; 1931, 6-6 per cent; 1941, 7-3 
per cent; 1951, 10-4 per cent. Female office 
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workers accounted for nearly all of the 
increase between 1921 and 1951, being only 
2°8 per cent of total labour force in 1921 
as against 6-0 per cent in 1951, while males 
increased only from 4:1 per cent in 1921 
to 4-4 per cent in 1951. In 1931 and 1941 
males showed an actual decrease, being only 
3°7 and 3-9 per cent for the two years 
respectively. 


Ratlway Expenses Rise 
Faster Than Revenue 


Operating revenues of Canadian railways 
in December 1955 were $98,819,441, an in- 
crease of 4-1 per cent over the $94,940,390 
earned in December 1954, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics reported last month. 
At the same time, operating expenses 
increased 5-3 per cent from $86,944,422 in 
December 1954 to $91,563,383 in the same 
month of 1955. 


Since expenses increased faster than 
revenues, net operating revenues declined 
9-3 per cent to $7,256,058 from $7,995,968, 
and operating income dropped 12:5 per 
cent to $3,748,092 from $4,283,375. 

Employees on the railways’ payrolls 
numbered 182,835 in 1955, compared with 
179,497 in 1954, while their earnings in- 
creased from $52,264,605 to $55,486,819. 


Labour Income Drops 


Labour income in Canada dropped $45 
million in January to an_ estimated 
$1,080,000,000 from $1,125,000,000 in the 
preceding month. The total, however, was 
$89,000,000 (9 per cent) above January 
1955. 


CPR Names Manager 
Of Labour Relations 


S. M. Gossage, who has been assistant 
manager of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company’s personnel department for the 
past 10 years, was appointed last month 
to be Manager of Labour Relations. 


Mr. Gossage has participated in major 
wage negotiations with various unions of 
railway employees. In 1954 and 1955 he 
was an employer adviser at the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference. 


Another man prominent in management 
circles, John Clark Reilly, first General 
Manager of the Canadian Construction 
Association, died April 7 in Victoria. Mr. 
Reilly had assisted in the founding of the 
CCA and served with it for 28 years until 
his retirement in 1946. 
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Prominent Labour Men 


Resign Union Positions 


Since the beginning of the year, a Vice- 
president of the Trades and Labour 
Congress and the President of a provincial 
labour federation have resigned to take 
positions outside the labour movement, 
and a Canadian Director of an interna- 
tional union and a former President of a 
local labour council have died. 

During April, three appointments of 
interest to labour were announced. 

Last January, Sid Oram resigned the 
presidency of the Nova Scotia Federation 
of Labour (CCL) to become town clerk 
of Sydney Mines, N.S. He also resigned 
from the province’s Labour Relations Board, 
on which he was a labour representative. 

In March, R. K. Gervin announced his 
resignation from all his trade union offices 
to take an industrial relations post with 
the Vancouver Building and Construction 
Industries Exchange and the General Con- 
tractors’ Association. Mr. Gervin was at 
the time a Vice-president of the TLC, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the British Columbia 
Trades Union Congress, and Secretary of 
the Vancouver, New Westminster and 
District Trades and Labour Council. He 
had been for 30 years a member of 
Vancouver Local 101 of the Amalgamated 
Association of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America. 

On February 17, the Canadian Director 
and a Vice-president of the Retail, Whole- 
sale and Department Store Union (CIO- 
CCL), Thomas B. MacLachlan, died in 
Toronto at the age of 55. He had served 
for several years as Vice-president of the 
Toronto and Lakeshore Labour Council 
and since 1949 was a member of the 
executive council of the CCL. 

On May 1, in Ottawa, Charles P. 
Doughty, President from 1914 to 1918 of 
the Ontario Conference of Typographical 
Unions and a former President of the 
Guelph Trades and Labour Council, died 
at the age of 74. 

The three appointments of interest to 
labour were :— 

Romeo Corbeil was named representative 
in Montreal of the Office Employees’ Inter- 
national Union (AFL-TLC). He was for- 
merly representative in Eastern Canada of 
the International Chemical Workers’ Union. 

Henry Harm, CCL representative in the 
Maritimes, was appointed Director of 
Organization and Education for the Atlantic 
Provinces. 

Ronald Smith, a Vice-president of 
the Newfoundland Federation of Labour 
(TLC), has been appointed a member of 
the Newfoundland Labour Relations Board. 
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India Aims at Creation 
Of New Employment 


An increase in the national income of 5 
per cent a year and the creation of new 
employment for 11,000,000 people during 
the five-year period are given as the two 
chief aims of India’s second five-year plan, 
which began on April 1 of this year, in a 
booklet entitled Second Five Year Plan, 
published by the Ministry of Information 
and Broadcasting of the Government of 
India. 

The population of India, the booklet 
says, 1s Increasing at the rate of 4,500,000 
a year, which means an annual addition 
to the labour force of 1,800,000 persons. 
Besides this there are already a large 
number of unemployed and underemployed 
persons. It is the aim of the plan to 
provide for this increase in population and 
to reduce as much as possible the existing 
unemployment. 

As a means to this end, and as a means 
also of raising the very low standard of 
hving which prevails at present, a large 
program of industrial and _ agricultural 
expansion is planned. This program will 
require an investment in the public sector 
of the economy about double the amount 
planned in the first five-year plan, while 
in the private sector the investment 
required will be about 40 per cent higher 
than in the first plan. 

In order to raise the Rs. 5,600 crore 
which the plan will require during the 
five-year period—of which Rs. 4,950 crore 
are expected to come from domestic 
sources and the remaining Rs. 650 crore 
from foreign sources—it is estimated that 
the rate of domestic savings will have to 
be raised from 6 per cent of the national 
income in 1955-56 to 10 per cent in 1960-61. 

The question of whether this increase in 
the rate of domestic saving can be attained 
without serious inflation appears to be the 
erux of the whole plan. The planners 
believe that it can be done, although they 
evidently contemplate the likelihood that 
some inflationary pressure will develop. 

A Note of Dissent is added at the end 
of the book, however, in which Prof. B. R. 
Shenoy, a member of the panel of econo- 
mists who prepared “a Memorandum on 
the Basie Considerations Relating to the 
Plan Frame”, expresses his belief that the 
amount of investment called for is beyond 
the financial resources of the country. He 
warns of the economic, social and political 
dangers of overstraining those resources. 


The annual industrial relations conferences of both McGill and Laval universities 
were held April 16 and 17. Theme of the McGill conference was “Security in an 


Industrial Economy”; of the Laval conference, “Employment Stability”. Reports of 
both meetings will appear in the June issue. 





Labour Briefs to Provwmeial Governments 
Ontario Provincial Federation of Labour (TLC) 


A request that the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Act be amended to exclude workers 
in the building and construction trades 
from its provisions, and for other changes 
in the Act, was made in a brief presented 
to the Ontario Government on March 13 
by the Ontario Provincial Federation of 
Labour (TLC). 

Other matters on which the Federation 
made suggestions included: health insur- 
ance, unemployment, education, housing, 
old age pensions, Trans-Canada _ pipeline, 
Trans-Canada Highway; as well as changes 
in a number of provincial laws. 


Labour Relations Act 


The Federation argued that since employ- 
ment in the building and _ construction 
industry is intermittent, and since work- 
men are constantly changing from one 
employer to another, the provisions of the 
Act regarding certification of a bargaining 
agent and regarding the conciliation of 
disputes were too slow in operation and 
were unsuited to the industry. On this 
account the Government was asked to 
amend the Act so that it would cease to 
apply to workers in this industry. 

It was also requested that the Act be 
changed to obviate the need for a union 
to apply for re-certification in case of a 
merger or a change of name. 

The Federation criticized the working 
of the conciliation machinery set up by 
the Act, and suggested that the present 
conciliation board machinery should be 
abolished and that the powers and authority 
of the board should be turned over to 
conciliation and mediation officers. 

Alternatively, the brief suggested it should 
be made mandatory for a report to be 
rendered by a conciliation board within 14 
days after its last hearing; that provision 
should be made for conciliation proceed- 
ings to be begun, at the request of either 
party, 90 days before the expiration date 
of the collective agreement; and that con- 
ciation boards be required to consider the 
matter of retroactive pay after the expira- 
tion of the agreement. 

The appointment of judges as chairmen 
of conciliation boards was objected to by 
the Federation, which suggested that the 


Government try to obtain the services of 
persons who had had experience of labour- 
management questions from both sides. 


Health Insurance 


The Federation urged the Government 
“to use all due influence and to co-operate 
with the Dominion Government in the 
establishment of a comprehensive and work- 
able national health plan, and take imme- 
diate steps, upon satisfactory proposals 
being made by the Dominion Government, 
to institute such a plan in the Province 
of Ontario.” 


Unemployment 


The Federation regretted that “more than 
5 per cent of our working force should be 
unemployed” at a time when the GNP “is 
at an all-time high and in this province 
(there are) 80,000 more persons gainfully 
employed than at this time last year”. The 
Government was urged to “give leadership 
...im seeking a solution in order that, as 
far as possible, employment may be spread 
throughout the year”. 

“Our objective in this regard is the six- 
hour day and 30-hour week,” the labour 
body said in reference to the fear that 
“increased productivity, streamlining and 
mechanization in industry will...result in 
chronic unemployment”. 


Housing 


“Greater encouragement should be given, 
through lowered down payments and in- 
terest rates, for those in the lower income 
groups to purchase and own their own 
domicile,” the brief said. The establish- 
ment of a fund to enable would-be pur- 
chasers to borrow up to $3,000 at 23 per 
cent interest was suggested. The need for 
more redevelopment projects, such as 
Regent Park in Toronto, was urged. 


Other Recommendations 


The Federation asked the Government 
to :— 

Set up a Fair Wage Department, and to 
take measures to have a Fair Wage Clause 
inserted in all government contracts similar 
to those now included in federal Govern- 
ment contracts and in contracts let by 
Toronto and other cities. 
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Work to have the federal Old Age 
Security payments raised from the present 
$40 a month to $75 a month, and to have 
the qualifying age lowered to 65 years for 
men and 60 for women. A payment of $20 
a month to supplement’ the present pension 
should be made by the provincial Govern- 
ment, the brief said. 


Amendments to Existing Legislation 


The Hours of Work and Vacations With 
Pay Act, the Federation said, should be 
amended to provide for: working of over- 
time to be voluntary, and to be paid at 
time and a half after 40 hours a week; two 
weeks’ vacation or 4 per cent of annual 
earnings for all workers coming under the 
Act; limiting of unrestricted hours in 
canning and like industries by payment of 
premium for overtime. 

The minimum wage for women, the brief 
said, should be $30 for a 40-hour week. 

The Federation said that the Industrial 
Standards Act should be amended to 
provide for equal representation for labour 


and management on advisory committees, 
and for the chairman of such committees 
to be given the same authority as an officer 
of the Board. 

On the ground that training of appren- 
tices should be the responsibility of the 
employer, the Federation opposed any 
system of pre-apprenticeship training that 
would be a charge on the taxpayers or that 
would shorten the apprenticeship period 
now required by the Apprenticeship Act. 

Amendment of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act to provide for payment of 100 
per cent of average earnings to an injured 
workman was requested. It was also 
recommended that safety educational pro- 
grams under the control of the Board 
should be established, and that a Royal 
Commission should be appointed to study 
the prevalence, causes and prevention of 
industrial accidents in the province. 

The Federation asked for the amend- 
ment of the Fire Department Act to limit 
the hours for firefighters to 40 a week, 
without loss of pay if a reduction in hours 
was involved. 





Prince Edward Island Labour Council (CCL) 


Amendment of the Trade Union Act of 
Prince Edward Island to provide that 
workers in urban industries shall have the 
right to belong to free trade unions of their 
choice, that discrimination against workers 
because of membership or non-membership 
in a union shall be prohibited, and that 
the limitation of 15 employees to one 
employer be removed, was the foremost 
request made by the Prince Edward Island 
Labour Council (CCL) in a brief presented 
March 14 to the provincial Legislature. 

Another change in the Act suggested by 
the Council was that a minimum wage of 
$35 a week for males and $25 for females 
be established, with suitable premiums for 
skilled and semi-skilled workers. 

The Council also asked that one week’s 
paid vacation in the first year of service, 
and two weeks’ thereafter, be made com- 
pulsory under the Act in all industries; and 
that maximum hours of work be set at 
eight per day and 44 per week, with time 
and a half for overtime. 

Lastly, the brief requested that the 
Department of Labour be given the duty 
of enforcing the Act. The Council expressed 
satisfaction at the Government’s proposal 
to set up a Department of Labour, and 
suggested that a Deputy Muinister be 
appointed from the ranks of organized 
labour. 
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Education 


It was an unfortunate fact, the brief said, 
that many schools in the province were at 
present served by teachers who had not 
had sufficient training. The Council sug- 
gested that the Government provide 
scholarships and interest-free loans to help 
those interested in training, and that there 
should be a substantial increase in govern- 
ment grants to teachers to give more 
incentive to young people to enter the 
profession. 


Agriculture 


The Council expressed concern at the 
continuing decline in farm income. A 
subsidy on all potatoes exported to the 
United States, sufficient to offset the duty 
charged, was urged on the Government. 

Freight rates on feed grains shipped from 
the Prairies should be greatly reduced, the 
Council said. This, it was argued, would 
provide a market for western feed grains, 
and at the same time make it possible for 
local farmers to raise livestock profitably. 

The Government was advised to stop 
the import of beef into the province except 
by the carcass or side as a means of pro- 
tecting cattle-raisers of the province. 
Another suggestion was that interest-free 
loans should be made available to suitable 
applicants who wanted to farm. 


Housing 


The Government was asked to provide 
long-term loans at low interest for house 
building and improvement. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


While noting “with a great deal of satis- 
faction...the enactment of a Compensa- 
tion Act,” the Council asked that the 
compensation be increased to 100 per cent 
of wages. 


Other Recommendations 


The Council commended the Govern- 
ment for the encouragement and assistance 
it had given to the processing of the 
products of the farm and the sea in plants 
in the province, and on the efforts it had 


made to promote the building of a drydock 
in Charlottetown. But, the brief urged, 
the drydock facilities ought to be such 
that government and naval vessels, as 
well as privately owned ones, could be 
accommodated. 

The Government was asked by the 
Council to make every effort to induce the 
federal Government to enlarge Charlotte- 
town airport so that it could cater to 
modern air traffic. 

The Council protested the education tax 
levied by the City of Charlottetown, 
claiming that this tax for the benefit of 
the city schools was unfair to those who 
worked in the city but lived outside it, 
and who had to provide for the upkeep 
of their own schools. 





Proceedings of Parliament of Labour Interest 


Industrial Relations 
April 9 


A bill to provide for annual holidays with 
pay for employees was introduced by 
Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre). 


Asked to explain the bill, Mr. Knowles 
said: 

The purpose of this bill is to provide by 
law that all employees in Canada who come 
under federal labour jurisdiction be granted 
at least two weeks’ holidays with pay after 
one year’s employment. This bill would thus 
write into federal law a provision already 
on the statute books of some of the prov- 
inces, the provision of at least two weeks’ 
holidays after one year being the best of any 
such provisions. 


April 20 


Answering a question previously put by 
Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre) 
as to whether provision is being made for 
continuation of certification of unions under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, in view of the change 
of union name that may result from the 
merger of the two Labour Congresses, the 
Minister of Labour made the following 
statement: 

If all that is involved is a change in name 
arising out of the merger, and no change 
in the union entity is involved, it is con- 
sidered that this matter of a change of name 
ean be dealt with without difficulty under 
the existing provisions of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act by 
application of the interested union to the 
Labour Relations Board for an amendment 
of the order of certification. 


There is, however, a further question 
which arises as to the status of local unions 
directly chartered by either of the two 
labour congresses which have been certified 
as bargaining agents under our Act. 

It is planned, I understand, by the new 
congresses to have new charters issued by 
the new congress to these congress-chartered 
local unions. The question has been raised 
as to whether the procedure which the new 
congress proposes to follow will have the effect 
of extinguishing the entity of the original 
union and the establishment of a new union 
in place thereof, or whether the entity of 
the old union will be preserved under a new 
name. This is the point which is still 
getting consideration. 

However, my officials advise me that this 
matter raises no problem of any consequence 
under our federal Act as there are only 15 
of these congress-chartered unions which 
have been certified under the federal legis- 
lation. The view of my officials at this time 
is that this matter is not one which will 
require legislation, but I will report on this 
point later. 

I should add that this situation raises a 
larger and more serious problem in the case 
of some of the provincial boards where many 
certifications have been issued to such 
unions. 


Railways and Non-Operating Unions 
April 13 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, announced receipt of the report 
of the conciliation board appointed last 
December 6 to deal with the dispute 
between the management and the non- 
operating unions of Canada’s railways.* 





*The full text of the report will appear in the 
June issue of the Lasour GAZETTE. 
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April 18 
In reply to a question by Stanley Knowles 
(Winnipeg North Centre), Mr. Gregg said 
no statement of opinion had been received 
from either of the railroads on the report; 
he had received one from the union’s 
representatives. 


Disabled Persons Legislation 
April 13 


Hon. Paul Martin, Minister of National 
Health and Welfare, in reply to a question 
put by H. W. Herridge (Kootenay West) 
as to who was responsible for drafting the 
regulations under the Disabled Persons Act, 
said the regulations were framed at a 
federal-provincial conference and represent 
the collective will and judgment of those 
provinces and the federal Government at 
that conference. 


Small Loans Act 
April 16 


A bill to amend the Small Loans Act to 
provide that moneylenders will be com- 
pelled to state the cost of loans to the 
borrowers in their advertising was intro- 
duced by R. R. Knight (Saskatoon). 


Blindness Allowances 
April 17 


J. C. Van Hore (Restigouche- 
Madawaska) asked what action, if any, has 
been taken by the Government to provide 
handicapped allowances without a means 
test for blind persons. The Minister of 
National Health and Welfare rephed: 

The Blind Persons Act provides for the 
payment of allowances, subject to a means 
test, to persons who have attained the age 
of 18 years. Since the Blind Persons Act 
came into force on January 1, 1952, the 
maximum amounts of income allowed have 
been increased from $840 a year to $960 a 
year in the case of an unmarried person and 
from $1,320 a year to $1,560 a year in the 
case of a married person. Where both 
spouses are blind the amount has _ been 
increased from $1,440 a year to $1,680 a 
year. 


Unemployment Insurance 
April 18 


In reply to a request by Stanley Knowles 
(Winnipeg North Centre), the Minister of 
Labour furnished figures concerning workers 
who had lost unemployment insurance 
benefits through revision of the Act. 
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Asked by Mr. Knowles as to the position 
of those persons who, after re-examination 
of their cases, were not put on regular 
benefit, the Minister said their position is 
being studied. 


Canada-USSR Trade Agreement 
April 18 


During the debate on the _ resolution 
approving ratification of the trade agree- 
ment between Canada and the USSR, 
Donald M. Fleming (Eglinton) expressed 
regret that the agreement contains no 
guarantee that Canada will not be asked 
to import goods manufactured by forced 
labour. 


Housing 
April 23 


A resolution to amend the National 
Housing Act was introduced by _ the 
Minister of Public Works. 

Among the amendments was one provid- 
ing for payments of contributions to 
municipalities to assist in the clearance, 
replanning, rehabilitation and moderniza- 
tion of blighted areas up to $25 million. 

The amendment would also boost home 
improvement loans guaranteed by CMHC 
from $2,500 to $4,000 for single dwellings 
and from $1,250 to $1,500 for additional 
home units in the building. Over-all 
maximum of insured improvement loans 
would be boosted from $125 million to 
$200 million. 

In the debate which followed, John B. 
Hamilton (P.C. York West) proposed a 
five-point program as follows: (1) Fix the 
mortgage interest rate at 5 per cent; 
(2) Make the down payment as low as 
possible, in keeping with a sense of owner- 
ship; (8) Widen the basis for calculating 
the income maximum required for loan 
eligibility; (4) An aggressive land policy; 
(5) Assist municipalities by making school- 
building grants in CMHC housing projects. 

The bill received its first reading. 


April 25 


Bill read the second time and considered 
1D committee. 


Unemployment Assistance 
April 25 


Hon. W. E. Harris, for the Minister of 
National Health and Welfare, moved that 
the House go into committee at the next 
sitting to consider a resolution to introduce 
a measure to provide that contributions be 
paid out of the revenue fund in respect of 
unemployment assistance costs in the prov- 
inces. The motion was agreed to. 


Automation—What It Means to You... 


...was theme of conference sponsored by Canadian Institute on Public 
Affairs, attended by more than 400 delegates and participated in by 
Canadian and United States management, labour and university leaders 


“Automation—What It Means To You” 
was the theme of the 2nd Annual Winter 
Conference of the Canadian Institute on 
Pubhe Affairs, held at Toronto on February 
24, 25 and 26. More than 400 delegates 
attended and a large portion of the con- 
ference’s program was televised by the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 

Four plenary sessions were held during 
the three-day conference. The first panel 
discussed, mainly, what automation might 
mean in terms of production and employ- 


Automation—More 


The first panel discussed the _ topic, 
“Automation—More Goods, Fewer Jobs?” 
Panel members were: Dr. Elmer W. 
Engstrom, Vice-president of the Radio 
Corporation of America; Jack Conway, 
Chairman of the United Automobile 
Workers’ Committee on Automation and 
Administrative Assistant to Walter Reuther. 
Chairman of the panel was Prof. H. D. 
Woods, Director of McGill University’s 
Industrial Relations Centre. 


Dr. Elmer W. Engstrom 


Summarizing the difference between auto- 
mation and mechanization, Dr. Engstrom 
said the first task for machines in the 
industrial revolution of the 19th century 
was that of supplying and applying power, 
and the second phase was the mechaniza- 
tion of repetitive tasks for mass production, 
a mechanization process that was still 
going on. 

Automation, and the use of electronic 
systems, however, he said, meant that 
machines take over control of functions 
normally performed by human operators. 

In fact, Dr. Engstrom said, “the concept 
of automation is broader than that of 
machines controlling other machines. 
Rather, in considering automation, we are 
now beginning to deal with industry and 
commerce on the basis of a complete 
system, taking into account the whole 
process from raw material to consumer.” 

We have scarcely yet entered the auto- 
mation age, Dr. Engstrom said. “What we 
call automation is mechanization with a 
flavour of automation.” He predicted that 
the rate at which automation would be 
introduced would be a “slow procession”. 


ment; the second considered Canada in 
terms of automation at present and in 
the future; the third dwelt on the effects 
of automation in the educational field; and 
the fourth concentrated on interpreting 
automation from the psychological point of 
view. 

Ten workshops were held, simultaneously, 
after the second and third plenary sessions. 

Dr. Murray G. Ross, CIPA Executive 
Committee Chairman, acted as Conference 
Chairman. 


Goods, Fewer Jobs? 


Dr. Engstrom pointed out that the North 
American economy is growing faster than 
the labour force and “automation appears 
the only means of achieving the higher 
productivity which we must have if our 
economy is to continue to grow”. 

He predicted increased automation will 
free workers from machines. These persons 
will be needed to design, build, service and 
control automatic machines and make 
decisions. 

However, the scientist added, “while the 
intelligence of the human being will never 
be superseded by a machine, there is no 
question but that electronic systems have 
already surpassed human  information- 
handling capabilities.” 

He foresaw new marketing techniques as 
the answer to any problems created by 
automation. Automation will mean a great 
increase in the capital investment per 
worker, he explained, and therefore, the 
investment of plant and equipment and the 
workers must be kept busy to produce 
adequate returns. 

“This being true, the tables will be 
turned. Marketing and sales will have to 
be adjusted to a constant or at least a 
slowly changing flow of goods and services, 
instead of production being adjusted to 
sales, as is largely the case in all but a 
few manufacturing industries today. 

“T point to this reversal to show the 
need for a new and creative management,” 
he said. 

Attention and consideration were being 
given to automation, and its import, by 
government, management and labour, Dr. 
Engstrom said. He referred to the findings, 
recently issued, by a joint committee of 
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‘Automation and Technological Change” 


“Automation and Technological 
Change,” a report of the Joint Com- 
mittee on The Economic Report to the 
Congress of the United States, contained 
fourteen sections: 


1. The economic significance of the 
automation movement is not to be judged 
or limited by the precision of its defini- 
tion. 

2. The shift to automation and the 
accelerated pace of technological change 
is today taking place against the back- 
ground of relatively high employment 
levels and of a prosperous economic 
situation. 

3. One highly gratifying thing which 
appeared throughout the hearing was the 
evidence that all elements in_ the 
American economy accept and welcome 
progress, change and increasing produc- 
tivity. 

4. Along with automation and _ the 
introduction of labour-saving machinery 
and techniques in some parts of the 
economy, whole new industries have 
arisen and may be expected to arise. 

5. One fact not always sufficiently 
appreciated, however, is the extent to 
which goods and services not previously 
available or possible are made possible 
by the introduction of automatic processes. 

6. While the employment potentials in 
these new industries themselves may not 
be as high as they would seem at first 
thought, the subcommittee was impressed 
with and, indeed, would be remiss if it 
did not draw specific attention to, the 
employment possibilities arising out of 
the service industries associated with 
many of these new products. 

7. While the degree of 
made possible by modern 


automation 
science may 


well surpass the limits of present imag- 
ination, it is important to note that not 
all workers, indeed, only a relatively 
small, although conspicuous, fraction of 
the total labour force will be directly 
involved. 

8. However much we may welcome the 
fruits of advancing technology—however 
optimistic one may be that the problems 
of adjustment will not be serious—no 
one dare overlook or deny the fact that 
many individuals will suffer personal, 
mental, and physical hardships as the 
adjustments go forward. 

9. The most disturbing thing which 
came to the subcommittee’s attention 
during the hearings was the near unani- 
mous conclusion of the witnesses that 
the Nation is faced with a threatened 
shortage of scientists, technicians and 
skilled labour. 

10. The trend toward automation will 
bear watching to make sure that it does 
not add to troublesome pockets of local 
unemployment. 

11. The impact of automation upon the 
structure of our business society and the 
relative position of large and small busi- 
ness is a matter of utmost concern. 

12. In a dual role, as workers on the 
one hand and consumers on the other, 
we can, as a consequence of automation, 
have a choice between added leisure and 
added products and comforts. 

13. The introduction of automatic pro- 
cedures and advanced technology, along 
with the problems and benefits which 
come from them, is not limited to the 
industrial portion of our economy. 

14. These hearings will not have been 
in vain, if in arranging for them and 
hearing the many helpful witnesses, a 
feeling of social consciousness about the 
problem has been stimulated. 





the United States Congress entitled 
“Automation and Technological Change” 
(see box above) (L.G., March, p. 280). 
He noted that this report provided a clear 
picture of the range and depth of the 
subject. 


“The rate at which we shall move into 
the new era of automation will be deter- 
mined, not so much by the state of 
technology or by limitations of engineer- 
ing or the physical sciences, as by the 
economics of the whole process and by our 
ability to understand these economics,” he 
continued. “We do need to be sure of 
the economics of the use of materials and 
facilities, of the economics of the use of 
labour, of the economics of the marketing 
process, and of the economics of the 
management of the enterprise. 

“One thing is certain,’ Dr. Engstrom 
stated, “for the future as it has been in 
the past, and that is more jobs will be 
created than abolished. New industries 
and new products will come into being. 
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With automation, we shall no longer have 
large groups of people who are themselves 
part of the production machine. Instead we 
will have many persons employed to design, 
to build, to service, to control and to make 
decisions. This will call for greater skills 
and for more training and education. It 
will mean a general upgrading of personnel. 
Management and labour must tackle with 
reasonableness the growth processes involved, 
in order to lighten transitional burdens and 
insure maximum mutual gains. 

Automation will also create a large group 
of managers of a new type, men who will 
be the directors of the new automation 
traffic of materials, products and marketing. 
Here, in the work of the administrators of 
business, will be the real revolution of auto- 
mation. To be efficient and effective, systems 
of automation must be directed towards an 
integrated business. 


Jack Conway 


Management, Mr. Conway said, had a 
responsibility to introduce the new tech- 
nology in a manner which would minimize 
disruptive consequences. Automation in- 
stallations should be timed to coincide with 


the expanding needs for the products. He 
stressed that “management must face its 
responsibility to the workers affected by 
changes in technology”. 


Under the guaranteed annual wage plan, 
he said, management would tend to avoid 
introduction of automation when major 
layoffs would result. 


Mr. Conway rejected any idea _ that 
automation would “automatically” bring 
about a more prosperous and_ happier 
world. 

From the raw materials to the finished 
product of office and factory, automation 
replaces the tried and true with new and 
amazing techniques. 

Its challenge is self-evident. We must 
match our technical progress with equally 
rapid social and economic progress in order 
that the fruits of automation and the new 
technology may be harnessed for the benefit 
of all of us. 


“We are told not to worry about the 
future, that glorious new world of tomorrow 
is on its way,” he said. But, he warned, 
automation might set off the downward 
spiral to depression by causing unemploy- 
ment and a cut in consumer spending. 


“We must match our greatly improved 
power to produce by a greatly broadened 
and deepened purchasing power base. For 
only as we remain able to consume what 
we make can our delicately balanced 
economy function properly.” 


Mr. Conway said that one of the greatest 
immediate needs was for a more accurate 
knowledge of all that was being done and 
planned for the future in the field of 
automation. The individual company, he 
said, knew what it had done, and planned 
to do, but no one knew the over-all 
picture as to how far automation had 
already established itself in industry or the 
pace at which it is likely to advance, even 
in the next few years. 


An essential first step, Mr. Conway said, 
was for government to pull together, at 
least from the giant corporations that 
dominate our economy, the facts as to the 
impact of automation thus far and its 
probable impact in the near future. 


Equipped with these facts, Mr. Conway 
said, the people, through their free institu- 
tions and their government, could prepare 
and plan to harness the potential good and 
ward off the potential evil implicit in the 
new technology. 

If our economy is not expanding at a 
sufficient rate to provide jobs, then we must 
act to insure that the rate of expansion be 
changed accordingly. Or we must change 
our input by shortening hours or reducing 
the work life. 


_ Both in the interests of young people and 
in the interest of society, we should make 
it economically possible for every boy and 
girl to continue at school as long as he or 
she is able to profit from further learning. 
Given the means and the right kind of 
educational program, at least 80 per cent of 
the young people who now drop out of school 
before age 19 would be able to continue and 
to fit themselves to make a greater contribu- 
tion to society and to their own future. Long 
before 1965 it should be possible to lower 
the pension age for everyone to 65 years and 
to increase pensions sufficiently that no one 
over 65 who wants to retire will be forced 
to work because of economic need. 


Mr. Conway suggested the guaranteed 
annual wage as one weapon labour had 
to combat unregulated automation. 

“Under the guaranteed annual wage,” he 
said, “management will more likely make 
decisions affecting introduction of automa- 
tion with a greater degree of social 
responsibility”. 

(In answer to a question from the floor, 
Dr. Engstrom said the annual wage advo- 
cated by Mr. Conway might come about 
for different reasons than those generally 
advanced. He thought it might come about 
as a necessary stabilizer of business and be 
of as great advantage to management as to 
labour. Such developments, however, “took 
time”’.) 

Mr. Conway suggested as labour goals 
during the next 10 years:— 

A 15-per-cent reduction in the work 
week, from an average of about 42 hours 
a week in Canada to about 36. 

A reduction in the percentage popula- 
tion in the labour force by permitting 
young people to stay in school longer and 
by freeing older people from the necessity 
of working long after they would have 
retired if they had a sufficient pension. 

A 20-per-cent increase in per capita 
income. 

He stressed the need for educational 
expansion in an age of automation, not 
only for young people but for adults whose 
skills have been made obsolete. He said 
management and labour must accept the 
responsibility of insuring that workers 
whose skills have been outdated are given 
the chance at company expense to acquire 
new skills. 

“Quite possibly the reduction of the 
work week could be even greater—perhaps 
to a four-day 32-hour week,’ Mr. Conway 
added. 

He agreed with Dr. Engstrom that the 
unskilled worker would virtually disappear 
as a major factor in the working force. 
(Dr. Engstrom believed that Canada and 
the United States could absorb all the 
workers who might be displaced by auto- 
mation if they were technically trained.) 
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With reference to the retraining of 
displaced workers, Mr. Conway said that 
government “must also play its part by 
expanding both vocational and _ general 
educational facilities for adults. Other- 
wise the technologically displaced adult is 


in danger of becoming the ‘forgotten man’ 
of our society”. 

Prof. Woods saw in automation an 
advantage to large industries, and possible 
disadvantage to Canadian industry as 
compared with American. 


Automation for Canada—Today and Tomorrow 


The second panel discussed “Automation 
for Canada—Today and Tomorrow”. The 
panel consisted of Dr. Eugene Forsey, 
Director of the Research Department, 
Canadian Congress of Labour; Prof. H. D. 
Woods, McGill University; Dr. J. J. Brown, 
Industrial Automation Limited; and H. W. 
Rowlands, J. D. Woods & Gordon Limited. 
Chairman was Dr. Murray G. Ross, CIPA 


Executive Committee. 





Dr. J. J. Brown 


Automation in Canada was either well 
along or it hadn’t arrived as yet, depending 
on a person’s definition of the word, Dr. 
Brown said. 

“Tf we mean by automation a qualita- 
tively different process, from product design 
through marketing, then it 1s no exaggera- 
tion to say automation is unknown in 
Canada.” This was too bad, he said, 
because Canada was ideally suited, in many 
ways, to become a world leader in automa- 
tion. 

“Hven the largest Canadian plants would 
be considered merely job shops in the 
United States,” he explained. “And 
because its plants and businesses are rela- 
tively small, Canada provides an area in 
which new applications of automation to 
manufacturing, data processing, etc., can 
be tried out on a small scale without 
disrupting large-scale, closely-integrated 
operations. 


Many Canadian plants 
sidiaries of United States 


that are  sub- 
and United 


Kingdom companies are in an ideal position 
to try experimental plant and office auto- 
mation here. They can draw on the parent 
company funds yet not have to meet all the 
conditions required for capital expansion in 
the U.S. or the United Kingdom. More- 
over, the test runs in Canada would be 
conducted a little out of the public eye, so 
that if they failed (as experiments often do), 
the parent company will avoid unfavourable 
publicity. 

Canada is an ideal country for the develop- 
ment of inherently risky ventures, because 
there is a tax on capital gains and there is 
a body of opinion that favours the taking 
of long odds for large potential profit. Not 
only do we have the strategic requirements, 
but we have the people. 


Perhaps because of the British influence 
on our educational system, the training of 


Canadian engineers and scientists is less 
narrow than that in most United States 
schools. This makes graduates more hospi- 


table to imaginative solutions to business and 
industrial problems. 


Canadian management as a group, Dr. 
Brown said, was almost completely ignorant 
of the techniques and _ potentialities of 
automation. He said automation was not 
merely a new technology, but a new way 
of looking at production and distribution 
processes. ‘This,’ he said, “had implica- 
tions affecting marketing, capital invest- 
ment, design, labour, employee and public 
relations.” 

Dr. Brown’s opinion was that the unem- 
ployment problem would solve _ itself. 
“But,” he said, “I am not so sanguine about 
the effects of automation on the individual.” 





Dr. E. W. Engstrom Jack Conway 
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Dr. Erich Fromm 


Dr. J. F. Leddy 


Dr. Eugene Forsey 


Dr. Forsey took exception to the remarks 
by Dr. Brown that Canada was an ideal 
testing ground for automation. He said 
Canada should not be made a “testing 
ground or a guinea pig” on which to iron 
out the wrinkles of automation. 

He foresaw a more drastic chain of 
events. “Small subsidiary plants in Canada,” 
he said, “would not be able to compete 
with huge automated parent companies in 
the United States and Great Britain. If a 
lot of consumer goods are produced by 
automation in big United States plants, 
fire-sale prices will make it almost useless 
for Canadian branches to compete.” 

Dr. Forsey remarked: “It is an indis- 
pensable condition (of automation) that 
there should be a general condition of full 
employment”. 


H. W. Rowlands 


Mr. Rowlands could see no mass unem- 
ployment for the present large clerical 


forces with its installation of electronic 
equipment. “In fact,’ he said, “it will 
probably mean an upgrading of most 


clerical staff to jobs with greater rewards 
and more job satisfaction. There will 
undoubtedly be relocation and retraining 
problems for medium to large groups of 
clerical workers over a very lengthy period 
but the future opportunity for the clerical 
worker appears to be brighter than ever. 

“The net effect of electronic equipment 
on the office will probably be to eliminate 
a large percentage of the simple repetitive 
tasks,’ he went on. The future clerical 
worker, he said, would be more concerned 
with analysis and control procedures than 
with what he termed “drudge work”. 

The United States Census Bureau fore- 
casts, Mr. Rowlands pointed out, indicated 
the population of the United States would 





Four films were shown to conference 
delegates. Three of the films were 
directly concerned with automation, the 
fourth was an informal interviewing of 
Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer, a leading 
American scientist. 

The films shown were: Techniques 
for Tomorrow, produced by the Ford 
Motor Co.; Direct Line to Decision, 
produced by the International Business 
Machine Co., Ltd.; The Search, pro- 
duced by CBS-TV, with aid from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
and the Oppenheimer interview, taken 
from a series produced by the CBS-TV. 


increase by 20 per cent during the next 10 
years. However, he said, the population of 
working age who would be available was 
anticipated to increase by only 6 per cent. 


“There is no reason that Canada’s pattern 
will be significantly different,’ Mr. Row- 
lands said. “If that is the case, even with 
all the electronic help we can get, our 
problem may well be too few clerical 
workers rather than too many.” 


Mr. Rowlands also said: 


This “revolution” in office work is not 
something that will happen overnight. If 
electronic data-processing equipment was 
available tomorrow it is doubtful if more 
than one or two companies in Canada would 
be ready to use it efficiently within six 
months. For most companies it would be 
closer to two years. Electronic data-pro- 
cessing equipment has fantastic capabilities 
because of its great speed and its ability to 
perform certain logical steps in accordance 
with a previously determined plan. To reduce 
complicated business routines so that they 
can be handled as a series of simple, logical 
steps requires very extensive and intensive 
study. There is no question as to its prac- 
ticability, however. The waste of human 
effort on what can only be termed clerical 
drudge work is definitely coming to an end 
within the foreseeable future. 


The Effect of Automation on Education 


The third panel of the conference, on 
“The Effects of Automation on Education,” 
was composed of Dr. J. F. Leddy, Dean 
of Arts and Sciences, University of 
Saskatchewan; Dr. Erich Fromm, psycho- 
analyst, author of Escape from Freedom 
and The Sane Society; and Dr. W. H. 
Watson, Professor and Head of the Depart- 
ment of Physics and Director of Com- 
putation Centre, University of Toronto. 
Neil M. Morrison, Director of Audience 
Research, Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, was chairman of the panel. 

All panel members seemed agreed on one 
point, that the coming of automation 


stressed the need for better education for 
Canadians. 


Dr. J. F. Leddy 


Dr. Leddy predicted that automation 
would result in an increasing interest and 
enrolment in scientific and engineering 
courses. 

He said a great increase in student 
enrolment was an immediate prospect for 
Canadian universities, and, as a result, they 
were entering a period of crisis which would 
intensify from year to year until 1965, when 
it would assume major proportions. 
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Automation may give rise to a new 
kind of wage demand—‘lonely money”. 

According to a Reuters despatch, a 
delegate to the annual conference of 
the Amalgamated Engineering Union at 
Eastbourne, England, reported that such 
a demand had already been made by 


workers at an oil refinery where many 
acres of plant were now controlled by 
a handful of men. 


The lonely money, he _ explained, 
would be compensation for having to 
| work alone in isolated locations. 


“Short of an economic or military castas- 
trophe, severe enough to wreck our country 
and our civilization, we can assume that 
the problems of our universities will 
dominate the Canadian educational scene 
for the rest of this century,” he declared. 


Dr. Leddy cited some problems facing 
higher education across Canada, particu- 
larly the growth of university population. 


Statistical forecasts, he said, showed that 
university enrolment in the next 10 years 
in Canada would double, to a “conservative 
estimate” of 125,000. The Prairie Prov- 
inces and the Maritimes, he said, would 
show less increase than Quebec, Ontario 
and British Columbia, in which three 
provinces, Dr. Leddy stressed, enrolment 
would more than double in the next nine 
years. 


Three factors would cause this growth, 
Dr. Leddy stated: increase in the nation’s 
population, increase in the birth rate, and 
a steady rise in the proportion of college- 
age people who attend university. 

The solution, he suggested, was not 
necessarily to weed out weak students, as 
“we in Canada are still training too small 
a proportion of our university-age people”. 





Many Canadian universities lack facili- 
ties for handling the booming enrolment, 
Dr. Leddy said. About half of Canada’s 
35 degree-conferring colleges have enrol- 
ments of fewer than 1,000; more than half 
the students are enrolled in only five 
universities—Toronto, McGill, Montreal, 
Laval and British Columbia—and more 
than half the colleges depended solely on 
private or church support. 

“Very few have adequate buildings,” he 
said, “and few are paying adequate salaries 
to their staff. They operate their universi- 
ties at the expense of their professors.” 

Existing universities, both public and 
private, should be expanded, and new 
institutions established, Dr. Leddy stated. 
Federal funds, given directly or indirectly, 
would be needed to help because, he said, 
“there 1s a national emergency”. 

The problems of building and finance will 
dominate the growth crisis at first, he said, 
but the supply of good university teachers 
would shortly outrank even these material 
considerations. Unless this difficulty were 
solved satisfactorily in the next 10 years 
“by sound recruiting of good prospects, 
helped by attractive scholarships,” it would 
threaten to limit and reduce the effective- 
ness of university training, he warned. 


Dr. W. H. Watson 


Dr. Watson was of the opinion that many 
of the problems of Canadian universities 
existed because of “academic conservatism”. 

Supporting automation, Dr. Watson sug- 
gested that an increased machine age would 
relieve men of menial tasks and that man 
would become “a more valuable economic 
commodity”. 

Machines emphasize the human quality 
of men, he said, but automation may create 
a furore like the “pseudo-conflict” between 
science and religion in the 19th Century. 


Living with a Thirty-Hour Week 


The final panel discussion was on “Living 
with a Thirty-Hour Week”. 

Dr. Erich Fromm was the speaker for 
the conference’s closing session. Commen- 
tators were Prof. Jean C. Falardeau, Chair- 
man of the Sociology Department, Laval 
University; and Prof. William Line, 
Psychology Department, University of 
Toronto. Prof. Charles E. Hendry, School 
of Social Work Director, University of 
Toronto, was the panel’s chairman. 


Dr. Erich Fromm 


“Automation,’ Dr. Fromm said, “raises a 
tremendous challenge. The real question 
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is not what it will do to us, but what we 
want to do with it.” 


Dr. Fromm told the conference that 
automation could be a blessing or a curse, 
and the answer lay with man himself. He 
said there was no doubt that automation 
would save people a great deal of time, 
cutting the work week to as low as 20 
hours. “But,” he said, “the question 
remains: What are we going to do with 
this time?” 


The danger is, he said, “we are not only 
making machines who act like men, we 
are making men who act like machines. 


“His value as a person les in his sale- 
ability,” Dr. Fromm continued. ‘He does 
not see his value in terms of human quali- 
ties of love and reason or in his artistic 
capacities. In the 19th Century we fought 
the danger of men becoming slaves. In 
the 20th Century the danger is that men 
may become robots. 


Conference 

Ten workshops were conducted at the 
conference. They were: (1) Automation 
and the Guaranteed Annual Wage; 


(2) Industry’s Responsibility in Training 
and Retraining; (3) Has Government a 


Role in Regulating Increasing Automa- 
tion?; (4) Automation and Increasing 
Leisure Time; (5) Automation and 


Educational Institutions; (6) Automation 
and Canada’s Productivity and Trade; 
(7) Automation and the Increasing Numbers 


of Older People; (8) Automation and 
Human Dignity; (9) Automation and 
Community Planning; and (10) Will 
Increasing Automation Affect World 
Tensions? 


The discussion at some of the workshops 
is briefly described below. 


Automation and the Guaranteed Annual 
Wage 

Dr. Eugene Forsey, one of the work- 
shop’s leaders, felt that the guaranteed 
annual wage was not the perfect solution 
to the problems created by technological 
progress. It would tend to restrict labour 
mobility, at least in the short run, he said. 
It might encourage employers to reduce the 
size of their labour force, through the 
introduction of labour-saving devices, and 
thus the number of jobs for which they 
would have to guarantee an annual wage. 
This meant, he said, that there is all the 
more reason for promoting full employ- 
ment. 


Industry’s Responsibility in Training and 
Retraining 


It was the Government’s responsibility in 
matters of training and retraining, not 
industry’s, a delegate said. A union 
member of the group replied that industry 
had a responsibility. Provisions, he said, 
should be made by industry for men dis- 
placed just as depreciation of machines is 
taken into account. 

Dr. J. B. Brown, workshop chairman, 
said that in industry it sometimes took 
12 months to get an automation idea to 
the planning stage, then perhaps six months 
later a report. After all that time, he 


“What we have to do, generally,” Dr. 
Fromm stated, “is put man back in the 
saddle.” He said an economic, political 
and cultural revaluation was needed to 
create the situation “where man becomes 
active, responsible and participating”. 


Workshops 


said, there would probably be more delay 
in production. Normal turnover of a com- 
pany, Dr. Brown claimed, would more than 
make up for the workers displaced. 

A union member stressed that an indus- 
try should use men within itself, rather 
than procure new employees. 

An engineer gave a description of a 
change in his own plant. He said the plant 
consisted of ten portions. The installation 
of an automatic line in one portion of the 
plant, he said, had increased production 100 
per cent in that particular portion. A 
number of men in this one portion, he 
said, had had their jobs eliminated by the 
new installation. However, he said, they 
were easily integrated into the other nine 
portions because they were needed since 
work had increased in these portions. The 
work increase, he stated, was due to the 
new line installation in the one portion of 
the plant. 

When reference was made, by a union 
member of the group, to the number of 
people who might be hurt by automation, 
Dr. Brown said: “Nothing is ever intro- 
duced into a complex economy without 
hurting somebody”. 

There should be safety valves against 
going too far into automation, Dr. Brown 
sald. 

It was generally decided that business 
and labour should each, necessarily, have 
an important role in any training and 
retraining program. Then, in what 
appeared to be an afterthought, “govern- 
ment” was added to these first two named 
as “having a responsibility”. 


Has Government a Role in Regulating 
Increasing Automation? 


Under the chairmanship of Prof. John 
Morgan of the School of Social Work, 
University of Toronto, the workshop gener- 
ally agreed that:— 

Government has played a part in indus- 
trial development in the past, through 
enactment of legislation for protection of 
the public interest; 

Government has a role to play in an 
age of automation, if for no other reason 
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that present governmental measures, such 
as unemployment benefits, would be 
affected; and 

In an age of automation it is difficult 
to change a course of action once a choice 
is made, as the expense involved is great. 

Prof. Morgan pointed out also that 
automation often brings about a conflict 
of values. An example is a public health 
service, particularly a large-scale service, 
which is given qualities of rigidity by the 
machines used in the service. In the 
introduction of such a service, the public 
interest may be the determining value, but 
once the system is operating economic con- 
siderations may prevent changes even 
though the public interest would call for 
such changes. 

Other problems mentioned. as_ facing 
governments in an age of increasing auto- 
mation were: location of industry, protec- 
tion of raw materials, cost of education, 
deployment of personnel in national or 
private interests, where to use capital, 
monopolies that tend to grow with auto- 
mation, small businesses which are “driven 
to the wall,” research, and vocational 
education. 


Automation and Increasing Leisure Time 


It was agreed that the use of leisure 
time has been and is now a major problem. 

It was thought that education for use of 
leisure time should be recognized as nearly 
as important to society today as education 
for earning a living, and that steps should 
be taken to provide for it. 


Automation and Canada’s 
Productivity and Trade 


Many of those attending this workshop 
had come in contact with automatic pro- 
cesses in the course of their work. The 
discussion was chiefly valuable for the 
number of questions raised, for example :— 

What will be the effect of automation 
on the relative ability of different countries 
to compete in manufacturing? 

Will the underdeveloped countries be left 
farther behind by the industrialized coun- 
tries? If so, should Canada be regarded 
as an underdeveloped country from this 
point of view? 

Should Canada concentrate on extractive 
industries or continue to develop secondary 
industries? 

How big must a plant be to be com- 
petitive under automation? 

Will serious technological unemployment 
occur during the introduction of automa- 


tion? Will fluctuations of employment be 
less severe after automation has been 
established ? 
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How rapidly will the Canadian labour 
force grow? 

Will shortages of labour be a more 
serious problem than surpluses of labour? 

Is the total investment required to 
establish an automatic plant really so much 
greater than that required for a non- 
automatic plant? 

Will the products of automation be 
superior or inferior in quality to the 
products of existing plants? 

How is the expected great volume of 
products from automatic plants to be sold? 

Will products be made inferior so that 
people will throw them away more quickly 
and buy others? 

Can any planning be done to solve the 
problem of marketing the products of 
automation ? 

During the discussion, it appeared that 
many persons were worried about the con- 
sequences of automation, but that different 
delegates were worried about different 
things. Some feared a _ future labour 
surplus, others a labour shortage. 

Workshop Chairman Wilfrid Sanders of 
J. Walter Thompson Co. mentioned that 
the cost of production of manufactured 
goods is, on the average, only 49 per cent 
of the retail price. The other 51 per cent 
is absorbed by the costs of distribution, 
mark-ups, etc. Consequently, if automa- 
tion should reduce the cost of manufacture 
by a certain percentage, the percentage 
reduction in retail prices would be only 
about half as great, and the stimulus to 
sales be less than many would expect. 


Automation and the Increasing 
Numbers of Older People 


The workshop expressed a decided con- 
cern over the future role of older people. 

Some questions presented and discussed 
were :— 

Will there not be more rather than less 
mental stress and tension? 

What is an “abundant life” in later years. 
Is it just holding a job? 

Will automation deny older people the 
only thing they have been taught is worth- 
while, namely, a job? 

Some opinions expressed by members of 
the workshop were:— 

Older people should be helped in becom- 
ing adjusted to old age. (The question 
was asked: “Where do we begin this kind 
of education, as children, ten years before 
retiring, or after?’’) 

Older people need a new kind of educa- 
tion, and they have a responsibility to see 
that change is made. 

The creative potential in senior citizens 
must be aroused. 


Under automation, with a 30-hour week, 
extra hours can be used for education as 
a creative leisure. Then, on retirement 
there will be a natural carryover of these 
learning experiences. 

At present, informal education is helping 
“late middles” to prepare for old age. 

Provided unions urge education, as well 


as wage gains and reduced hours, in 25 


years people who will be 65 won’t want to 
sit back. Automation is going to change 
older people. At 65 they will be “raring 
to 20 . 

The ability to hold a job is not the 
only measure for successful living. 

We will have to do better in providing 
economic security for the person of older 
age. 





Automation Is Coming—But Not Overnight, CMA President Says 


Automation is coming, but it is not 
coming overnight, and “we are not going 
to wake up some bright morning and find 
our factory jobs being done by electronic 
robots,” said T. A. Rice, President of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
speaking at the annual dinner of the 
British Columbia Division of the Associa- 
tion in Vancouver last month. 

Automation presents a problem for the 
manufacturing fraternity, he admitted, but, 
he asked: “Is it the bogeyman that some 
pessimists paint it?” Earlier mechaniza- 
tion, of which automation is the logical 
successor, did not put people out of work. 
“Yet now that automation has become 
fashionable to discuss, the fears that caused 
English labourers to smash machinery have 
been resurrected and, strangely enough, by 
people about the 
progressive nature of automation as we do,” 
he went on. 

The real problem for both management 
and labour in preparing for the transition 
to automation in factories which lend 
themselves to it, Mr. Rice said, is to see 
to it that the skills of people working in 
industry keep pace with technical advances. 

Passing to the question of unemployment 
insurance and the guaranteed annual wage, 
he said that our 15 years’ experience with 
the unemployment insurance system in 
Canada showed the soundness of its two 
leading principles: that it should be con- 
tributory and that benefits should not be 
so high as to weaken the incentive to find 
or return to work. 

“T think it is plain,” he continued, “that 
unless supplementary earnings and _ benefit 


who know as much 


under any guaranteed wage plan are taken 
into account in determining the amount of 
unemployment insurance benefit to be paid, 
there is more than passing danger of 
weakening the incentive to look for work 
which is, I think, the keystone of any 


unemployment insurance system.” 


Another important question, he went on 
to say, 1s the relationship between wages 
and productivity. “It is an accepted fact, 
even by labour spokesmen, that there can 
be no Jump in real wages without a tally- 
ing Jump in productivity. If higher pay is 
demanded and without this 
matching increase in productivity the result 


obtained 


can be nothing other than higher costs and 
reduced real wages,” he said. 


Turning to the question of seasonal 
unemployment, a certain amount of which 
the climate in most parts of Canada makes 
“nearly inevitable,” he referred to the 
substantial progress that had been made in 
reducing such unemployment in the auto- 
mobile, meat packing, food processing, and 
construction industries. He mentioned the 
contribution made by governments in 
timing their purchases and the carrying out 
of their projects so as to provide the 
greatest possible amount of winter employ- 
ment. 


But, although management will continue 


to help, it is “a peculiarly Canadian 
problem that belongs to all Canadians”. 
He concluded: “We must regard it as a 
matter of urgent personal concern to each 
and every one of us, throwing, as it does, 


a shadow over our own economic security.” 
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“Labour Must Share in Fruits of Progress’’—IAM President 


“Labour must share in the fruits of 
technological progress because it is morally 
right, socially fair and economically essen- 
tial” that it do so, declared A. J. Hayes, 
President of the International Association 
of Machinists, in an address to the 
Minnesota Society of Industrial Engineers. 


It was morally right, he contended, 
because “society exists for man, and man 
therefore is entitled to share in the fruits 
of society’s progress”. 

It was socially fair because ‘“labour’s 
activities have contributed to that progress”. 
Labour’s constant pressure for higher wages 
and other benefits, he explained, have 
“created a spur to management to find 
methods of reducing costs through more 
efficient use of manpower and improved 
machinery”. 


He also asserted that these activities of 
labour have helped to create the mass 
markets which are essential to the mass 
production which has been an important 
factor in the development of industrial 
technology. 


A third way in which unions could claim 
to have had a share in industrial progress, 
he said, was that they had worked not 
only to improve wages and working condi- 
tions but also to gain “legislative and 
social advances for the benefit of the people 
as a whole”. 


The economic necessity for labour to 
share in the gains or increased productivity, 
the IAM President argues, was that “unless 
the fruits of technological progress con- 
tinue to be shared our whole economic 
system will come to a grinding halt. For 
if machines render man’s labour more effi- 
cent, and man does not share in the 
benefits of that efficiency, the inevitable 
effect must be increased productive capa- 
city accompanied by constantly diminishing 
purchasing power and a falling market for 
the products of the more efficient machine”. 


The fairness of labour’s share in the 
fruits of progress, and the speed with which 
it is obtained, Mr. Hayes went on to say, 
will depend largely upon the efficiency of 
collective bargaining. 





Problems to Arise from Automation Should Not be Underestinated—UAW Official 


The problems to be created by automa- 
tion should not be underestimated, said 
James Stern of the United Auto Workers, 
who spoke at the annual convention of 
the American Personnel and (Guidance 
Association. 


Mr. Stern felt that some of the problems 
could be solved across the bargaining tables 
by unions and managements, but that all 
citizens have a responsibility in the new 
schemes of things presented by automation. 


Governments, for example, will have a 
major responsibility for the expansion of 
school systems, the handling of the prob- 
lems of the growth of economic concentra- 
tion, the maintenance of full employment, 
and the expansion of public facilities for 
retraining, education and recreation. 


He noted that people must become aware 
of the problems that need to be solved 
before they can enter into a new age in 
a humane and orderly fashion. This makes 
information vital, since it leads to action 
of the right kind. 

Mr. Stern also pointed out that a 
re-examination in connection with public 
policy in regard to concentration of 
economic power would be necessary, since 
fewer firms will be able to compete success- 
fully in any market because of the in- 
creased output per firm, and fewer supplier 
firms will be needed as automation enables 
large corporations to turn out their own 
supplies. 


a 


ECOSOC Asked to Discuss Automation’s Social, Economic Repercussions 


The International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions has asked that a discussion 
of the social and economic repercussions of 
automation be placed on the agenda of 
the 22nd session of the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council, to be held 
in Geneva in July. 
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In a letter to David A. Morse, Director- 
General of the International Labour Organ- 
ization, informing him of this action, J. H. 
Oldenbroek, ICFTU General Secretary, said 
he was convinced the ILO would “state its 
full readiness to deal more especially with 
the social aspects of the introduction of 


automation, with a view to recommend all 
necessary measures to avoid hardships and 
to improve social standards”, 

The letter emphasized that in view of 
the dearth of systematic, comprehensive 
and reliable information on various aspects 
of automation, there is urgent need for 
studies and exchange of information at 
national and international levels; and that 
it 1s necessary to estimate the progress of 
automation in the economies of the 


different countries and to study the rate 
of introduction of automation and its effects 
in each industry and country. 

After stressing the need for a compre- 
hensive over-all exchange of information 
and study of this kind, Mr. Oldenbroek 
added: “We consider the impact on 
employment the most important economic 
and social repercussion of automation and 
that it is about to affect many aspects of 
conditions of employment and work.” 


SS a 


Provisions of Supplemental 


Unemployment Benefit Plans 


Recent collective agreements negotiated by UAW brought to more than 
24,500 the number of Canadians covered by supplemental unemploy- 
ment benefit plan. Details of three SUB plans—one in U.S.—given here 


The collective agreements recently reached 
by the United Automobile Workers of 
America with Studebaker-Packard of 
Canada Limited and with General Motors 
of Canada and several of its subsidiaries 
brought to more than 24,500 the estimated 
number of Canadian workers covered by 
supplemental unemployment benefit plans. 
Plans of this kind, which provide for the 
payment of benefits to laid-off employees, 
have spread rapidly since the first one was 
set up as a result of the Ford settlement 
in the United States last June (L.G., July 
1955, p. 811). They are sometimes referred 
to as a form of the “guaranteed annual 
wage”. 

Harlier guaranteed wage schemes sought 
to provide income security by guaranteeing 
paid employment for a stated period in 
any one year. Supplemental unemployment 
benefit plans approach the same problem 
from another angle. They normally call 
for limited employer contributions to a 
special fund from which, under carefully 
defined conditions, benefits in stipulated 
amounts may be paid to laid-off employees 
as a supplement to benefits available under 
the public unemployment insurance system. 
Integration with public unemployment 
insurance is a cardinal aim of most of these 
plans and some are dependent on rulings 
from the unemployment insurance authori- 
ties permitting workers to receive company 
layoff benefits without being thereby 
disqualified from drawing unemployment 
insurance benefits concurrently. 





unemployment benefit 


Supplemental 
plans, sometimes referred to as a form 
of the “guaranteed annual wage”, have 
opened up an important new area of 
collective bargaining in Canada as well 


as the United States. This article, pre- 
pared in the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, contains 
a summary of three such plans: those 
established in Canada for General Motors 
employees and for Continental Can 
employees, and a different type of scheme 
devised in the glass industry of the 
United States. 


The Ford-UAW plan, negotiated in 
Detroit last spring, set the basic pattern. 
In broad outline, it provides for company 
contributions of 5 cents per hour worked 
to a fund (with a defined maximum level) 
from which eligible laid-off employees will 
be able to draw, for periods ranging up to 
26 weeks, benefits which when combined 
with state unemployment compensation 
will amount to 60 or 65 per cent of basic 
take-home pay. Under the agreement, this 
plan will not become operative unless 
favourable rulings on the question of 
integration with state unemployment com- 
pensation are received from states contain- 
ing two-thirds of the employees of the 
company. 

The UAW has since negotiated similar 
plans with a large number of firms in the 
United States, some providing, among other 
things, for the payment of increased 
benefits to employees with dependents. 
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Plans of the same basic type but with 
substantial differences were established in 
another industry under agreements reached 
last August between the United Steel- 
workers of America, on the one hand, and 
both the American Can Company and the 
Continental Can Company of America, on 
the other (L.G., Sept. 1955, p. 1022). Under 
these plans, benefits will be payable in 
amounts up to a higher maximum for 
periods ranging up to 52 weeks. Also, if 
the authorities should rule against integra- 
tion with state systems of unemployment 
compensation, there is a provision whereby 
employees may receive from the fund lump 
sums equivalent to the amount of normal 
benefit for which they would otherwise be 
eligible. 

More recently, another type of plan, 
which does not aim at integration with the 
public system of unemployment compensa- 
tion, has been negotiated by the United 
Glass Workers and two glass companies in 
the United States: Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
and Libbey-Owens-Ford. Company contri- 
butions under this plan will be used to 
build up an individual account for each 
employee, who may draw from it specified 
amounts in times of layoff, sickness or even 
vacation. Each account is vested in the 
individual employee, who retains the 
balance in the event of separation from 
his employer. 


In Canada, firms with which the UAW 
has negotiated supplemental unemployment 
benefit plans include: Electric Auto-Lite 
Limited, Massey-Harris-Ferguson Limited, 
Studebaker-Packard, and General Motors of 
Canada Limited and four subsidiaries— 
General Motors Products of Canada 
Limited, the McKinnon Industries Limited, 
Frigidaire Products of Canada Limited and 
General Motors Diesel Limited. The plans 
established as a result of negotiations 
between the United Steelworkers of America 
and both the American Can Company and 
the Continental Can Company of America 
apply, with minor variations, to employees 
in the Canadian plants of these companies. 
In addition, Molson’s Brewery Limited and 
the Molson’s Brewery Limited Employees’ 
Association are reported to have agreed 
recently to a plan providing for benefits 
to laid-off workers. 


The plans established in Canada for 
employees of General Motors and Con- 
tinental Can are summarized below in some 
detail. The United Glassworkers’ plan, 
which does not apply in Canada, is also 
summarized because it presents interesting 
points of contrast. It should be noted 
perhaps that these summaries represent a 
distillation of provisions which, in actual 
fact, are extremely complicated. The 
summaries should not be construed as 
authoritative interpretations of the plans 
concerned. 


General Motors of Canada, Limited (United Automobile Workers) 


The plan at General Motors of Canada 
was agreed to on February 13, 1956. 
Wholly financed by employer contributions, 
it provides for layoff benefits of between 
$2 and $25 per week for a maximum of 26 
weeks. Within these limits, the actual 
amount of benefit will be the sum required 
to supplement unemployment insurance 
benefit and casual earnings to the extent 
necessary to provide a combined total 
amounting to 65 per cent of normal after- 
tax take-home pay in the first four weeks 
of layoff and 60 per cent in ensuing weeks. 


The duration of benefits will vary accord- 
ing to the seniority of the individual, the 
number of unused “credit units” he has 
accumulated, and the level of the fund 
when benefits are drawn from it. In 
general, the lower the level of the fund, the 
longer the service required for one week’s 
benefit; and, for a given number of hours 
worked, men with high seniority will 
receive a greater entitlement to benefits 
than those with lower seniority. From 
March 1, 1956, when the plan began to 
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operate, to February 28, 1958, employees 
with less than 10 years’ seniority will build 
up eligibility at the rate of one “credit 
unit” for every four work-weeks of at least 
32 hours. After February 28, 1958 (and 
from the beginning for men with greater 
seniority), one credit unit will be earned 
for every two weeks of work. Assuming 
that the fund has reached about 25 per 
cent of its maximum level, an eligible 
employee with less than five years’ seniority 
who has accumulated 13 credit units by 
working 52 weeks will be entitled to almost 
four weekly benefit payments. An employee 
with the same number of credit units and 
between five and ten years’ seniority will 
be entitled to just over five weekly pay- 
ments. Once the level of the fund has 
reached 85 per cent, employees with the 
maximum number of credit units will be 
eligible for 26 weekly payments. 


No benefits will be paid before March 1, 
1957. To be eligible for benefits an 
employee must be entitled to unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit (with certain minor 


exceptions) ; he must be registered for work 
at an office of the National Employment 
Service; and he must not have refused 
“suitable” employment offered to him by 
such an office or by the company. 


All benefits are to be paid out of a fund 
built up by company contributions of 5 
cents for every paid hour of work. Con- 
tributions will not begin until approxi- 
mately one month after stipulated condi- 
tions have been fulfilled, including a ruling 
from the Munister of National Revenue 
that contributions will constitute currently 
deductible expenses under the Income Tax 
Act. Contributions will continue until the 
“maximum funding amount” is reached, 
and thereafter only as necessary to main- 
tain the fund at that level. This maximum 
funding will vary each month with the total 
of workers in employment and employees 
with credit units who are laid off. At the 
time of settlement, it was fixed at $6,400,000 
for the month of March 1956. Normal 
benefits will be reduced by 20 per cent 
(but not below $5) if the level of the 
fund falls to a point between 13 and 4 
per cent of maximum funding. If the level 
goes below 4 per cent, no benefits will be 
paid until it rises above this point. After 


Continental Can Company of 


The plan covering employees of the 
Canadian plants of the Continental Can 
Company is based on the agreement reached 
between the parent company and _ the 
United Steelworkers of America on August 
13, 1955. It provides for benefits during 
layoffs lasting longer than one week which 
occur after October 1, 1956. The benefits 
range from $31 per week of entitlement for 
men with base earnings of between $2,500 
and $3,000 a year, up to $51 per week for 
those earning $4,500 and above. In addi- 
tion, a dependency benefit of $2 per week 
will be paid for each dependent up to a 
total of four. Employees will receive layoff 
and dependency benefits at the rate of one 
week’s benefit for each 80 hours worked 
for the company since October 1, 1954 (or 
since they started their service, if this was 
earlier) up to a maximum of 52 weeks. 

Employees are to become eligible for 
benefits after three years of continuous 
service in which the number of hours 
worked is in excess of a stated minimum. 
To participate, they must be eligible 
generally for unemployment insurance and 
comply with public as well as company 
requirements as far as seeking work and 
accepting employment are concerned. 


the termination of the current collective 
agreement (August 1, 1958), the maximum 
funding as determined above will be 
reduced if the average benefit paid in any 
year is below $20. 


If by March 1, 1958, the unemployment 
insurance authorities have not ruled that 
unemployment insurance and company 
benefits may be paid to the same _ indi- 
vidual in the same week, the plan will 
terminate, but laid-off employees otherwise 
eligible for benefit under the plan will be 
able to draw “substitute” benefits until the 
assets of the fund are exhausted. These 
benefits would be equal to the regular bene- 
fits but paid in a lump sum in the week 
following each two or each three weeks of 
unemployment insurance benefit. Under 
these circumstances, unemployment insur- 
ance benefit would not be available in the 
week in which substitute benefits were paid. 


The plan is to be administered by the 
company, with a board of administration 
consisting of three company representatives, 
three union representatives and a neutral 
chairman, to rule on appeals that cannot 
be settled by local committees set up for 
the purpose. 


America (United Steelworkers) 


The plan aims at integration with the 
unemployment insurance system. In the 
absence of official rulings favourable to 
integration, however, lump sums equivalent 
to the normal amount of benefit may be 
drawn by an eligible employee after 
recelving unemployment insurance for 
several weeks or upon returning to work. 

This plan, too, will be financed entirely 
by company contributions. A general fund 
will be built up by contributions of 3 cents 
per hour paid for in the period from 
October 1955 to September 1956 inclusive. 
Beginning October 1956, these contributions 
will take the form of book entries in an 
“secrual account” from which payments to 
the general fund will be made annually to 
compensate for any depletion. In addition, 
a “contingency contribution liability” will 
obligate the company to contribute towards 
benefits, “if and when necessary”, an amount 
equal to 2 cents for each hour paid for. 

In the period from November 1956 to 
December 1957, the maximum level of the 
general fund is to be set at a figure obtained 
by multiplying 5 cents by the number of 
hours paid for in the year ending September 
30, 1956. From December 1957 on, the 
maximum figure will be calculated on the 
basis of 9 cents for every hour paid for 
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in the 12 months ending September 30. 
Benefit amounts will not be affected, how- 
ever, by the level of the fund, unless it 
falls below 5 per cent of the level reached 
on October 1, 1956, in which case benefits 
will cease until the level rises above this 
point again. 

The plan is to be administered by the 
company. According to its terms, however, 
a board of review is to be appointed by 
the parent company in the United States 
to establish a policy regarding administra- 
tion, and to settle disputes arising out of 
decisions affecting eligibility made by the 
plant management. Regarding appeals 
against decisions of this board, the plan 
states that it is “the purpose of the 
company and the union to establish a 


procedure by which disputes...may be 
resolved in an expeditious and uniform 
manner”. 


In the meantime, the agreement setting 
up the plan lays down a series of time- 
limits within which appeals may be made 
from decisions by the plant management 
and the board of review to a committee 
of representatives of international union 
headquarters and of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Department of the company’s head 
office in the United States. Failure to 
reach agreement at this level will entitle 
elther party to request arbitration. In the 
case of appeals in Canada, the arbitrator 
will be elected, by a simple majority of 
the committee, from a panel which the 
Minister of Labour in the relevant prov- 
ince will be asked to name. 


The Glass Workers’ Plan 


In the United States, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass and Libbey-Owens-Ford are reported 
to have a joint scheme, agreed to with the 
United Glass Workers in September 1955, 
which devotes 5 cents per hour per 
employee to a “security plan,” which may 
be strengthened after 1956 bargaining by a 
further contribution of 5 cents per hour. 


Under this plan a company-selected trustee 
is to set up for each employee in the bar- 
gaining unit an individual trust account into 
which an appropriate company contribution 
will be paid for each hour worked after 
September 25, 1955. A year from that date 
(or after one year of employment, which- 
ever is later), an employee laid off for one 
full pay period will be able to draw from his 
account each week amounts ranging up to 
a maximum of $30 or 10 per cent of the 
balance in the account. The amount drawn 
may not be less than $15 or the balance 
remaining in the account, whichever is 
smaller. An employee away from work 
because of sickness or injury may draw 


from his account after two weeks’ absence. 
Savings above $600 in each account may 
be drawn on for vacation spending. Thus, 
the number of weeks of benefit will be 
determined by the balance in the individual 
account and the rate at which the employee 
draws on his fund. For example, on the 
basis of 2,000 working hours in a year, 
each account will accumulate at the rate 
of $100 a year. An individual account to 
which contributions had been made for 
three years would be exhausted after ten 
weeks of layoff if the employee chose to 
draw at the maximum rate allowed. 


In layoffs for disciplinary reasons, or in 
those caused by strikes or other similar 
action on the part of employees in the 
bargaining unit, benefits will not be paid. 
The individual accounts, however, are to 
be vested, and any employee who quits or 
is discharged for cause will be able to 
withdraw the balance in his account. 


This plan does not aim at integration 
with state unemployment insurance. 





April Employment in U.S. Highest Ever for That Month 


The number of employed persons in the 
United States in April was 64,000,000, the 
highest figure in the country’s history for 
that month. At the same time the number 
of unemployed declined by more than 
300,000 to a total of 2,500,000. These 
unofficial but came from 


figures were 


Government sources. 
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The highest employment level the coun- 
try has yet reached in any month was 
that attained last August, when 65,000,000 
workers held jobs. 

The reduction in the number of unem- 
ployed in April this year was more than 
a seasonal drop, officials said. Last year 
the decline between March and April was 
214,000 and the vear before it was 260,000. 


Progress Reported In Battle 


Against Seasonal Unemployment 


Demand for labour in winter just passed exceeded that in previous two. 
National Employment Committee recommendations made in 1954 put into 
practice by governments and national employer and labour associations 


All NES offices in Canada report that 
the demand for labour during the past 
winter exceeded that in the previous two. 
Consequently, there were fewer unem- 
ployed persons in the country. 

In mid-February this year there were 
5,216,000 employed, 204,000 more than in 
February 1955. Unemployed persons num- 
bered 308,000, which was 71,000 fewer than 
in the previous winter. 

Two years ago there appeared in this 
publication (L.G., 1954, p. 526) a report on 
seasonal unemployment, prepared by the 
National Employment Committee (Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission) for the 
National Advisory Council on Manpower. 
The report contained several recommenda- 
tions to the government, employers, unions, 
etce., aimed at stabilizing employment in 
Canada. 

At about the same time the Department 
of Labour published a booklet entitled 
Seasonal Unemployment in Canada. This 
booklet analysed information received from 
more than 600 Canadian employers in 18 
seasonal industries on the causes of seasonal 
variations in their employment, methods 
they had developed to reduce such varia- 
tions and suggestions they offered for 
further action to reduce seasonal unem- 
ployment. 

These two documents were given imme- 
diate attention within the government and 
by industry and outside organizations. A 
working committee was established by Hon. 
Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour. This 
committee has as its chairman George V. 
Haythorne, Assistant Deputy Minister of 
Labour, and as its vice-chairman, J. W. 
Temple, Director of the Employment 
Branch, Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion. It was instructed to make recom- 
mendations in regard to implementing those 
of the National Employment Committee. 
This committee worked closely with senior 
officials of all other government depart- 
ments in a position to help, with the 
Treasury Board and with national employer 
and labour organizations. 

In July 1955, the federal Government 
issued a Cabinet directive to all federal 
departments and agencies directing that a 


serious effort be made to arrange Govern- 
ment expenditure programs to create the 
maximum amount of winter employment. 
They were directed to: 

Arrange their construction programs so 
that plans and specifications, tender calls 
and contract awards will be timed to pro- 


vide the maximum amount of winter work 
for the construction trades. 

Plan so that alterations and repairs to 
buildings, houses and equipment owned by 
government agencies will be carried out as 
far as practical during the winter months. 

Arrange procurement programs, where 
practicable, so as to create the maximum 
amount of winter employment. 


Adapt their financial arrangements, staff 
and other related matters in such a way as 
to give effect to the directive and name a 
responsible official who can be contacted in 
respect to the application and results of the 
directive. 


Provincial governments have been kept 
advised of all developments to reduce 
winter unemployment and have done a 
great deal themselves. There is no standard 
pattern of provincial activities. One prov- 
ince has issued a_ directive somewhat 
similar to the one issued by the federal 
Cabinet. In other provinces the Premier 
has given instructions to his ministers which 
have produced more winter work. In still 
other provinces, interdepartmental com- 
mittees have been set up to study and 
make recommendations regarding winter 
unemployment. 


National organizations have advised 
their membership through publications and 
letters of the desirability of reducing 
winter unemployment. The Canadian Con- 
struction Association has set up the Joint 
Committee on Wintertime Construction, 
the membership of which includes the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, the 
Royal Architectural Institute of Canada, 
the National House Builders Association, 
the Canadian Chamber of Commerce, the 
Engineering Institute of Canada and the 
national labour organizations. 

The Association at its annual meeting has 
publicized the desirability and feasibility of 
more winter construction work. It has 
assisted the National Research Council in 
the preparation of a winter construction 
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booklet designed to make generally avail- 
able all the know-how which has been 
accumulating in the construction industry 
about winter work. 


The CMA, the RAIC, the labour organ- 
izations and the Canadian Federation of 
Mayors and Municipalities, in addition to 
various national publications, have pub- 
lished at least one article on the problem 
of winter unemployment and the desir- 
ability of providing more winter work. 

During the past winter several of the 
chartered banks included in their national 
advertising a suggestion that people take 
advantage of the availability of home 
improvement loans in order to have work 
carried out during the winter months when 
skilled tradesmen are more readily avail- 
able. 

Educational and publicity efforts on a 
national scale have been undertaken during 
the past two winters. These have included 
radio and television broadcasts, newspaper 
articles and paid advertising in support of 
the work being carried forward by the 
National Employment Offices of the UIC 
and their local employment advisory 
committees. A short animated film trailer 
was shown during the past winter in more 
than 600 movie theatres across Canada. 
Local NES offices and their advisory 
committees have developed active cam- 
paigns. Posters urging people to plan for 
the provision of winter work were displayed 
in the early winter and additional posters 
urging them to “do it now” instead of 
waiting for spring were displayed in January. 

The local campaigns varied considerably. 
However, a summary of activities carried 
out in one western city of about 20,000 
is typical of the efforts made to provide 
more winter work. This campaign resulted 
in a reduction of unplaced applicants for 
employment in January for the first time. 
The development of the campaign is out- 
lined below :— 

To begin with, there was the matter 
of organization. This, like the careful 
development which followed, was the task 
of the Employment Committee and the 
manager of the local NES office. The 
manager met with committee members in 
sessions which served to correlate the plans 
and efforts of the organizations they repre- 
sented: business, industry, organized labour, 
agriculture, ete. 

This was followed by visits to the local 
daily paper and to the radio station to seek 
co-operation in publicizing the campaign. 
Civic officials were interviewed, informed of 
the importance of their support in the 
drive, and were asked if the city would 
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stand by with a civic proclamation calling 
for support of the campaign. A short time 
later, a half-page “Let’s Do It Now” news- 
paper advertisement was sponsored jointly 
by the city and Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. The Chamber of Commerce 
was approached, and early evidence of its 
valuable support was appearance in the 
Chamber’s December bulletin of “Can We 
Count On Your Help?”, a general message 
on seasonal unemployment. 

Newspaper publicity got away to a good 
start January 3 with a front-page story in 
the local daily on winter employment con- 
ditions, calling for teamwork to create as 
much employment as possible. On January 
4, the lead editorial in the same newspaper 
featured the topic “Ways to Cut Unem- 
ployment,” written with the aid of infor- 
mation supplied through the NES office. It 
was also on January 4 that the first address 
in the campaign was given by the manager 
of the local NES office. This was to a 
dinner meeting of the Builders’ Association 
of the city. The value of co-operative 
advertising both to the builders themselves 
and to the employment campaign was 
stressed. On January 5, the local daily 
carried a story released by the NES office, 
featuring the local employment advisory 
committee, its general purpose as an 
advisory body and its special task in direct- 
ing a winter employment campaign. The 
same news item was broadcast twice by the 
local radio station. 

On January 6 a local office news release 
on general employment situation covering 
the past week was carried in the local 
newspaper and broadcast by the radio 
station. 


January 10—radio release broadcast twice, 
featuring a meeting of the local employ- 
ment committee for the campaign, at 
which plans for the campaign were final- 
ized and the “Do It Now” theme stressed. 
An employment adviser from the regional 
UIC office addressed the meeting. 


January 12—Chamber of Commerce 
“Notes” in the local daily carried a plug 
for the campaign. 

January 13—local office news release 
reported a drop in applications for work 
compared with the year before. Greater 
choice of workers and skills available now 
than in the spring was a point stressed. 
This release was published, and broadcast 
twice. 

On January 17, the “Why Wait For 
Spring?” advertisement sponsored by the 
federal Department of Labour appeared in 
the local newspaper. On the same day a 
letter went out to members of the Minis- 
terial Association and others from the 


Chairman of the Employment Committee 
appealing for support from the pulpit and 
in church bulletins. (This support was 
Krony January 19° to) 228°" Dor It 
Now” display advertisement appeared in 
the local daily sponsored by the United 


Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 


given.) 


America. 

January 20—Lead editorial entitled “Why 
Wait For Spring?” and based on material 
supphed by the UIC office, 
appeared in the newspaper. This tied in 
with the appearance the same day of the 


regional 


federal Department of Labour advertise- 
ment under the same title. 


Official Start 


All this was actually preliminary, and 
the campaign got off to its official start 
with a front-page “Do It Now” advertise- 
ment, jointly sponsored by the city and the. 
UIC, appearing in the local newspaper; 
the city’s half of the space was in the form 
of a proclamation over the name of the 
mayor, who called for campaign support 
by the community. Another campaign 
feature of the same day was the full-page 
co-operative advertising jointly sponsored 
by 24 firms urging full community support. 


On January 22 a quarter-hour radio 
address was delivered by the NES office 
manager, who spoke on “Seasonal Unem- 
ployment—What It Means and What Can 
Be Done About It.” 


January 23—editorial appeared 
local daily on “Advantages of ‘Do It 
Now”. .Five-minute radio address was 
given by a provincial government member 
stressing the women’s point of view in the 
campaign. (Time for this address was paid 
for by a group of local manufacturers.) 
A one-minute spot announcement was paid 
for by the UIC. There was also a full- 
page advertisement sponsored by 24 local 
firms and boosting the drive, as well as an 
individual display advertisement sponsored 
by the Chamber of Commerce and one 
placed by the NES office manager spon- 
sored by the UIC. 


January 25—Another one-minute spot 
announcement by the NES manager, spon- 
sored by the Commission to promote 
community support; a full-page advertise- 
ment sponsored by eleven local firms; five- 
minute radio address by the President of 


in the 
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—Gordon Aikman 


courtesy Public Works in Canada 


Bricklaying in zero weather in Winnipeg 
is example of how full employment can 
be maintained in the construction industry 
during the winter. The structure that 
is being built is an apartment building. 
The Canadian Construction Association’s 
Joint Committee on Wintertime Con- 
struction promotes more cold-weather 


building. 
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the local Chamber of Commerce. The 


radio time was paid for by local manu- 
facturers; a news story on progress of the 
campaign. 

January 26—a one-minute “spot” broad- 
cast by the NES manager; local office news 
release in the local paper; full-page adver- 
tisement paid for by 24 firms. 

January 27—a one-minute radio “spot” 
sponsored by the UIC; full-page “Do It 
Now” promotion sponsored by 24 firms; 
NES office news release reporting week’s 
results, carried in paper and _ broadcast 
twice. 

January 28—five-minute radio address 
by the chairman of the Employment 
Committee noting good results and praising 
community support (time sponsored by 
local manufacturers;) full-page advertise- 
ment with 24 local sponsors. 

February 2—a “Do It Now” advertise- 
ment, sponsored by a local lumber firm, 
appeared in the local newspaper. 


On February 6 the lead editorial in the 
local daily entitled “The Do It Now 
Campaign” noted that while it was too 
soon to measure the full effect of the drive 
against winter unemployment, “sufficient 
evidence is available to prove that it was 
a worthwhile project”. The Builders’ 
Exchange ‘reported an increase. in requests 
for estimates; some 400 fewer persons were 
registered for employment at the end of 
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January compared with the same time a 
year ago, and bank clearings for January 
were up nearly three-quarters of a million 
dollars over January of 1955. 

The editorial thanked contractors for 
assisting the campaign, and citizens for 
supporting it. It concluded by paying 
tribute to the National Employment Ser- 
vice for instituting the campaign, and made 
special mention of the service performed by 
the manager and staff of the local NES 
office. 

Within the federal Government the 
directive on winter employment is being 
made effective in all departments and 
agencies. An interdepartmental committee 
was set up for the purpose of co-ordinating 
its application. The chairman of this 
committee is Mr. A. H. Brown, Deputy 
Minister of Labour, and its vice-chairman 
is Major General H. A. Young, Deputy 
Minister of Public Works. The depart- 
ments of Defence Production, National 
Defence, Transport and Finance are also 
represented on the committee, as well as 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion, Defence Construction (1951) Limited 
and the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion. This committee has named three 
sub-committees to work out the details of 
co-ordination and answers to the various 
problems which arise. One sub-committee 
deals with new construction, another with 


repairs, alteration to, and maintenance of, 
buildings and equipment and the third 
with procurement. 

Already many construction contracts 
have been awarded where the standard 
general conditions specify that work must 
continue through the winter. Interior 
painting and decorating, interior repairs 
and improvements which are not urgent 
are being carried out during the winter 
months. Suppliers have been contacted in 
order to ascertain if they have seasonal 
unemployment problems which can be 
helped by an adjustment in government 
purchasing procedures. All departments 
and agencies which can assist in any way 
in the reduction of winter unemployment 
have co-operated wholeheartedly. 

Results are not easy to assess in any 
detail. It is felt that the campaign to 


provide more winter employment has so 
far been successful. 


Much of the effort to provide more 
winter employment has been aimed at the 
construction industry. The accompanying 
graph shows clearly the progress that has 
been made in that industry. It is not 
possible to give comparable illustrations for 
other industries but progress is being made. 


Only the second year of a sustained 
campaign to reduce winter unemployment 
has been completed. The co-operation of 
all who might assist through their activities 
or spending programs has not yet been 
enlisted. Granted there are other activities 
and circumstances which may be partly 
responsible for the improved conditions 
during the past winter. There can be no 
argument, however, about the usefulness of 
the activities to combat seasonal unem- 
ployment up to the present time. 





Industrial Fatalities in Canada, 1955 


Fatal accidents in industry last year numbered 1,341, an increase of 
11 over 1954. The number of injuries during the year rose to 496,639 


During 1955 industrial fatalities in 
Canada totalled 1,341,* an increase of 11 
from the 1954 figure of 1,330. Included 
in the final figure for 1954 are 21 deaths 
not previously reported. Injuries, both 
fatal and non-fatal, reported by Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards increased 
from 463,943 in 1954 to 496,639 in 1955. 


The accidents recorded are those which 
involved persons gainfully employed and 
which occurred during the course of, or 
arose out of their employment. Also 
included are deaths from industrial 
diseases as reported by the provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards. Reviews 
of industrial fatalities appear quarterly in 
the LaBsour GAZETTE. 


The fatality rate (number of fatalities 
per 10,000 workers) has shown a gradual 
decline over the past ten years, as indi- 
cated by the following table: 





*See Tables H-1 to H-5 at back of book. Of 
these 1,341 fatalities, 1,040 were reported by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards and the Board of 
Transport Commissioners. The other 301 were 
compiled from other sources. For the industry 
breakdown of the latter figures see footnote (1) 
Table H-1. : 
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Labour Force Industrial 

Year (000,s) Fatalities Rate 
1946..... 4,686 1,378 2-9 
1947.-.. 4,844 1,476 3-0 
1948.... 4,886 1,387 2-8 
19420 eaee 4,948 1,385 2-8 
19505... 4,997 208 2:5 
195102. 5,112 1,415 2-8 
1052 tons 5,179 1,449 2:8 
WOE}. 3 5c 5, 246 1,359 2-6 
1954.... 5,194 1,330 2-6 
1955.... 5.327 1,341 2-5 


Annual statistics on industrial fatali- 
ties are compiled from reports received 
from the various provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards, the Board of 
Transport Commissioners and_ certain 
other official sources. Press reports are 
used to supplement these data but 
accidents reported in the press are 
included only after careful inquiry to 
avoid duplication. F'or those industries 
not covered by workmen’s compensation 
newspaper reports are the 


legislation, 
Department’s only source of information. 
It is possible, therefore, that coverage 
in such industries as agriculture, fishing 
and trapping and certain of the service 
groups is not as complete as in those 
industries covered by compensation legis- 


lation. Similarly, a small number of 
traffic accidents that are in fact indus- 
trial accidents may be omitted from the 
Department’s records because of a lack 
of information in press reports. 
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FATALITY RATE * BY INDUSTRY 1955 


Rate 
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* Rate is the number of fatalities per 10,000 workers. 


During 1955, there were 15 industrial 
accidents that caused the death of three 
or more persons in each case. On 
November 3, seven men aboard the coastal 
freighter Mabel Dorothy were lost at sea 
when their ship ran aground on Horse 
Island off the coast of Newfoundland while 
en route from Roddickton, Nfld., to North 
Sydney, N.S. Seven men, all employees of 
a large construction firm, were drowned on 
November 6 when the dredge Fundy sank 
in the St. Lawrence River near Rimouski, 
Que. At the time of the mishap the dredge 
was being towed to Montreal from Catalina, 
Nfid. 

On June 7, an ‘aircrait crash” “near 
Edmonton, Alta., cost the lives of three 
pilots, two mechanics and an_ aircraft 
engineer. The six men, employees of an 
air transport company, were on a test flight 
when the accident occurred. At Stave 
Lake, B.C., five loggers were drowned on 
March 1 when the boat in which they were 
returning to work after a winter layoff 
struck a snag and sank. A plane crash 
in British Columbia on August 5 resulted 
in the deaths of the pilot, co-pilot and 
three men travelling in connection with 
their work. 
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There were three accidents which resulted 
in the deaths of four persons in each case. 
On June 14, a plane chartered by a logging 
company disappeared while on a timber- 
survey flight in the Ocean Falls, B.C., 
coastal area. Aboard the plane at the time 
of the accident were the pilot and three 
timber surveyors. Four men, employees of 
a large oil company, were killed August 13, 
at Sturgeon Lake, Man., when the plane 
in which they were travelling developed 
engine trouble and crashed. In an acci- 
dent at sea on November 10 four fishermen 
lost their lives when the seiner Westener 
was battered by heavy seas in the Gulf of 
Georgia off the coast of British Columbia. 
Three of the men died from carbon 
monoxide poisoning when they were 
trapped in the sleeping cabin and the fourth 
is missing and presumed to have been 
washed overboard. 

The remaining seven accidents were 
responsible for the death of three persons 
in each case. On May 20, three construc- 
tion workers were killed at Port aux 
Basques, Nfid., when their truck was struck 
by a train. Three bushworkers were 
drowned near Cochrane, Ont., on June 13 
when their heavily laden boat struck a 
deadhead and sank. At Chicago, IIl., three 


tugboatmen lost their lives on July 20 
when the Canadian tug Helena capsized 
and sank in the Calumet’ River. On 
August 30, three construction workers were 
killed at Montreal when a cement marquee 
fell from the third storey and struck the 
men working two floors below. A forest 
fire brought death to three loggers on 
September 30 when it swept through their 
camp in the Sandilands Forest Reserve in 
Manitoba. At Quirke Lake, Ont., three 
diamond drillers were drowned on Novem- 
ber 15 when their heavily laden boat upset 
during a snowstorm. Three workmen 
employed by the Federal Government at 
Ottawa were killed on December 10 when 
a connection on a steam boiler broke and 
scalded them to death with live steam. 


Fatalities by Causes—An analysis of the 
causes* of the 1,341 fatalities that occurred 
during the year shows that 3858 were the 
result of being “struck by tools, machinery, 
moving vehicles and other’ objects”. 
Within this group the largest number of 
deaths was caused by falling trees (77), 
automobiles and trucks (39), objects fall- 
ing iN mines or quarries (32), materials 
falling from stockpiles and loads (29), and 
trains or other railway vehicles (28). 
Accidents that involved “collisions, derail- 
ments, wrecks, etc.” were responsible for 
326 of the industrial deaths during the 





period. These included 132 fatalities 
*Table H-2 contains information on industrial 
fatalities classified by industry and cause; the 


cause classification used is that adopted January 1, 
1952. 


involving automobiles or trucks, 57 in- 
volving watercraft, and 52 as the result of 
tractor or loadmobile accidents. In the 
classification “falls and slips” 243 fatalities 
were reported. Of these, 227 were caused 
by falls to different levels. 


Fatalities by Provinces—The largest 
number of industrial fatalities in any prov- 
ince in 1955 was 421 in Ontario, an increase 
of 27 over the previous year. Of these, 89 
occurred in manufacturing, 71 in construc- 
tion and 57 in the transportation group. 
In Quebec 279 fatalities were recorded, 
including 82 in construction, 47 in trans- 
portation and 42 in manufacturing. British 
Columbia followed with 251 during the 
vear. Accidents in the logging industry 
were responsible for 88 of these fatalities. 
(See Table H-3.) 


Fatalities by Industries*—The highest 
percentage of the 1,341 fatalities in 1955 
was In construction, with 18:5 per cent, an 
increase of -5 per cent over the previous 
year. In the transportation industry the 
percentage increased from 14-9 per cent in 
1954 to 16-3 per cent in 1955. 

Fatalities in manufacturing accounted for 
16-0 per cent, compared with 15-9 per cent 
last year; in logging, 13:5 per cent in 1955 
compared with 13-0 per cent in 1954. The 
fatahty rate by industry is shown by the 
accompanying chart. 





*See Table H-4 for an analysis of fatalities by 
industries and months. The number of fatalities in 
each industry is expressed as a percentage of the 
erand total. The latest available figures of persons 
employed in the various industries are also given. 





Factory Inspection in Great Britain 


Continuing increase in the working population is reflected in a rise 
in the number of accidents, Chief Inspector of Factories reports in 
his annual review of his Department's work for 1954, summarized here 


A continuing increase in the working 
population of Great Britain is reflected in 
a rise in the number of accidents, the 
Chief Inspector of Factories reports in his 
annual review of the work of the Factory 
Department of the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service for the.year 1954. Full 
employment is also reflected in the chang- 
ing pattern of hours worked. 

Automation is discussed and its eventual 
influence on the cleanliness and safety of 
the factory is foreseen. 

The report reveals continuing progress in 
methods of fencing and other safety 


measures and a general improvement in 
working conditions in factories with respect 
to cleanliness, lighting, washing and cloak- 
room facilities, and cheerful surroundings. 

The work of accident prevention organ- 
izations and committees is reviewed, and 
various schemes for training workers are 
described. It is noted that many training 
schools for both apprentices and others now 
stress training in safety and health. 

The contribution of older workers in 
many factories is increasingly valued, and 
in 1954, for the third year in succession, the 
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accident rates for persons over 60 years of 
age employed in factories were less than 
for younger workers. 

The increase in the factory population 
over the previous year, when the total 
number of persons employed was the 
highest recorded in times of peace, the 
Chief Inspector attributes to an increase in 
the number of medium and _larger-sized 
factories. There were fewer factories regis- 
tered at the end of 1954, however, as a 
result of a decrease in the number of the 
smaller-sized plants. The number of power 
factories registered totalled 212,909, com- 
pared with 214,020 at the end of 1953. 
The number of non-power factories 
decreased from 21,032 to 18,955. There 
was a 10-per-cent increase in the number 
of registered building operations during the 
year and an increase also in works of 
engineering construction. 


Industrial Developments 


In the design of factory premises, the 
trend is towards single-storey buildings with 
wide-span roofs. Columns, pillars and roof 
trusses are being avoided as far as possible 
to allow increased headroom for mechanical 
conveyors and lifting devices, and the use 
of lightweight movable walls, partitions or 
roof sections permits re-arrangement of 
production or easy moving of goods or 
materials. 

The whole pattern of the manufacturing 
process is changing, the report states, as 
mechanization of production continues to 
increase, the greatest advances being in the 
industries in which raw _ or finished 
materials are handled in bulk—oil refin- 
eries, chemical, gas, cement, brick and tile 
works, flour mills, ete. In some industries 
pneumatic and hydraulic conveying is used 
in addition to the more conventional 
mechanical methods. 


Automation 


The British Factory Department is 
watching with interest the development of 
automation and foresees its eventual influ- 
ence on the cleanliness and safety of the 
factory “because the machine will be 
remote from its human supervisor”. An 
increase in automatic handling, too, is 
predicted, which in turn will eliminate 
many accidents caused by handling of goods 
and materials. 

There is also a strong possibility, the 
report states, that shift working will in- 
crease, since the system would otherwise 
be uneconomical. It is pointed out, how- 
ever, that methods of automatic produc- 
tion in one form or another have been 
a growing feature of industrial development 
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for many years and that the real novelty 
of the present phase lies in development 
in the field of electronics during and since 
the last war. As a result, entirely new 
conceptions of master control of machinery 
and processes independent of human inter- 
vention have been formed. 


“We are only at the beginning of this 
new development,’ the Chief Inspector 
says, “which is being hailed by visionaries 
as the second industrial revolution. 
Whether this is true, only time will tell. 
I am satisfied, however, that what is called 
the ‘push-button factory’ will take a long 
time to develop.... I do not, however, 
visualize any drastic overnight changes.” 


Electrical and Radiological Developments 


Marked activity continues to characterize 
the electrical supply industry, the report 
states. The amount of new generating 
plant brought into commission during the 
year was nearly twice as much as the 
highest amount in any post-war year. It 
was still, however, substantially below that 
originally planned and many obsolescent 
generating sets, inefficient and expensive to 
operate, had to be kept in service. 


The demand by industry for new supplies 
of electricity to secure higher production is 
greatly increasing and will likely continue 
for many years. The continuing tendency 
towards industrialization of the sparsely 
populated areas of the country has reduced 
the risk of fire from defective electrical 
wiring which existed in old and unsuitable 
premises in some cities and towns. 


Reference is made to the dangers in- 
herent in the use of cranes, excavators and 
steel scaffolding in the vicinity of over- 
head transmission lines, and it 1s suggested 
that on large building sites and works of 
engineering construction over which high- 
voltage power lines pass, “it is a good 
practice to employ watchers, whose sole 
duty is to see that no dangerous work is 
carried on in the vicinity of the lines”. 

On the subject of interlocked guarding 
of dangerous machinery by electrical means, 
the Chief Inspector makes the following 
comment: 


It is common practice to provide a switch 
which is actuated by moving the guard of 
some dangerous part of a machine, but all 
too frequently this is done without proper 
consideration of the consequences of a failure 
of the switch. When examined, it will be 
found that most of these switches rely 
ultimately on the performance of a small 
spring which, if it breaks, allows a dangerous 
mechanical condition to obtain. However, if 
the risk of failure is borne in mind a designer 
can arrange that when spring breakage 
occurs the contacts fall apart to safety; 
alternatively, he may choose a circuit which 


will give a safe condition in these circum- 
stances. Although either of these are prac- 
ticable, it is unwise to rely on such a narrow 
margin, and two switches, connected elec- 
trically in series but actuated by independent 
mechanisms, should always be the aim. 
Furthermore, it is useless to provide any 
device which can be defeated readily, as 
experience shows that operatives will all too 
often do this, to their own danger, if there 
is a real or imaginary hindrance of their 
work. Even with the best-designed arrange- 
ment, any device operating in a_ shunt 
circuit can give rise to danger if there is a 
defect in the contactor or associated wiring, 
and there is in consequence a real need for 
the development of suitable series switches 
for the positive opening of the circuit. Fail- 
ing this, a direct mechanical link between 
the clapper of the contactor and the guard 
has much to commend it. 

With regard to radiological develop- 
ments in industry, it is reported that the 
increasing use of gamma ray radiographic 
sources has not resulted in any appreciable 
decline in the use of X-rays for the radiog- 
raphy of castings and welds. The newer 
method has tended rather to supplement 
the older one, and in 1954 a number of 
firms built combined X- and gamma ray 
departments after submitting plans to the 
Department for comment. The Chief 
Inspector notes with satisfaction the con- 
siderable number of firms who submitted 
their plans for new or reconstructed gamma 
radiography rooms to the Factory Depart- 
ment before beginning building operations. 
In such cases it was possible to make 
suggestions for the improvement of the 
protective arrangements proposed. 

Several incidents of theft, loss and spillage 
of radiographic sources and other radio- 
active materials are recounted, and while 
none had serious consequences, they will be 
taken into account by the Factory Depart- 
ment in the consideration that is now being 
given to statutory regulation. In one 
instance cited: 

At a firm using one of the very few radium 
radiographic sources now left in service in 
industry, the 250-milligram radium capsule 
fell off the end of its handling rod after 
use panoramically, and was not immediately 
missed. Subsequent search located it in the 
possession of a worker who had picked it up 
thinking it was some sort of “nut”, put it 
in his pocket for a short time and, after 
showing it to a fellow worker and to his 
foreman, neither of whom recognized it, put 
it in his tool-box. 

Fortunately, the Chief Inspector adds, 
no radiation burns resulted in this case 
but in future the source capsule would be 
painted a distinctive colour, fixed more 
securely to its holder, and the holder 
examined carefully after each use. 

Reference is made to the Factory Depart- 
ment’s pamphlet “Precautions in the Use 
of Ionising Radiations in Industry” which 


was revised in 1954. 


Safety Developments 


The Report reviews the developments 
during the year in methods of fencing 
machinery and other safety measures with 
particular reference to the progress made 
and problems met in the textile, printing, 
cable-making, food machinery, woodwork- 
ing machinery and celluloid film industries. 

With regard to new machinery, the Chief 
Inspector refers to the statutory obligation 
on supphers to fence certain dangerous 
parts and points out that compliance with 
the law is still far from complete. Each 
year inspectors’ reports reveal a _ large 
number of cases of new machines with 
parts either unguarded or only partially 
guarded. Sometimes the machines con- 
cerned have been of foreign origin and in 
such cases the practice has been to approach 
the supplier in Great Britain with a view 
to obtaining the co-operation of the maker 
for the provision of guards on future 
machines. During the year more than 800 
cases were reported of recently supplied 
machines which were found to be deficient, 
this total including machines for almost all 


industries. More than half of the machines, 
however, were those in four important 
industries—printing, dough and _ confec- 


tionery, woodworking and textiles. 


Accidents 


For the second time since the war there 
was an appreciable increase in the number 
of accidents. The total reported in 1954 
was 185,167, compared with 181,637 in 1958. 
In factories only, the number increased by 
1-8 per cent, from 158,597 to 161,458; in 
other places covered by the Factories Acts, 
from 23,040 to 23,709, an increase of 2-9 
per cent. The number of fatal accidents 
in all premises again decreased, from 744 
to 708. 

The accident rate per thousand workers 
in factories only was 22-4 in 1954. The 
rate for all workers in 1953 was 22-7 and 
in 1952, 22-5. This small variation in rate 
during the last three years, the report 
says, is due to a number of factors, the 
significance and effects of which are difficult 
to assess and analyze. The steady rise in 
industrial production since 1952 has not 
merely involved an increase in the number 
of persons employed but has involved more 
overtime, less short-time, an increase in the 
tonnage of materials handled, and perhaps 
most important of all, the absorption into 
factory employment of many persons who 
were unfamiliar with industrial hazards. 
The Chief Inspector observes that there is 
a tendency to think that adult males start- 
ing work are not in need of instruction and 
supervision, although it is realized that 
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young persons starting work must have 
training because of their lack of experience. 


An analysis of accidents by age and sex 
reveals an increase in all groups, thus 
reflecting the increases in the number of 
persons employed in each group. For male 
workers the rate per thousand for all groups 
declined slightly from 29-2 in 1953 to 28-9 
in 1954 but the rate for females rose from 
10:1 to 10-2. Again this year the Chief 
Inspector expresses the hope that a real 
attempt will be made to bring these rates 
below the level of about ten per thousand. 
Having regard to the number of women 
who have gone into industry for the first 
time during the past two years, it is 
suggested that some firms may not be 
devoting the attention to accident preven- 
tion among their female workers that is 
required. 

An analysis of the cause of accidents also 
reflects the increase in employment and 
production. From the tables setting forth 
the numbers and percentages of accidents 
by cause in factories from 1947 to 1954, it 
is shown that, broadly, the pattern remains 
the same but the report draws attention to 
some interesting changes. For example, 
between 1947 and 1954 there was a notable 
decrease in the percentage of accidents 
caused by the handling of goods—from 
29-15 to .26-90—which the Chief Inspector 
says is no doubt largely due to the increase 
in mechanization. There was a decrease in 
the percentage of accidents caused by 
power-driven machinery, from 16-70 in 1947 
to 16:27 in 1954. This latter decrease 
during a period of increasing production 
and mechanization, the Chief Inspector 
comments, is a tribute to the work that 
has been done in the safeguarding of 
machinery. 

He expresses disappointment, however, 
that there has not been an appreciable 
decrease during the past three or four years 
in the number of accidents due to “persons 
falling”, ‘struck, bys dallme> bodsy7spand 
“stepping on or striking against objects”, in 
some respects the most difficult causes to 
cope with because of the many intangible 
factors involved. 


Accidents to Young Persons 


The increase in the number of accidents 
to young persons, as in the case of other 
groups, was mainly due to increases in the 
numbers employed. In all premises under 
the Factories Acts there were 9,522 acci- 
dents to boys in 1954, an increase of 288 
over the figure for 1953; accidents to girls 
numbered 3,466, an increase of 117 over 
the previous year. The ratio of accidents 
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to young persons to those of all workers 
remained practically unchanged at about 
Teo: 

The report emphasizes the importance 
of educating young workers in accident 
prevention and points out that the accident 
proneness and inexperience of the young 
worker, together with the disturbing influ- 
ence of a strange environment, make action 
necessary on the day on which he enters 
the factory and before he is put to work. 
“His training in safety must be intensive; 
time is not on his side, for a substantial 
number of accidents to young persons 
happen within a few days of their starting 
factory work.” 


Accidents to Older Workers 


There continues to be an annual toll of 
accidents in the 60 and over age group, 
the report states, in spite of the experience 
and “unexpected toughness” of many older 
workers. Their contribution, however, is 
increasingly valued in many factories and 
older craftsmen are often retained in trades 
in which there is a high accident risk. 
Older women, generally, do not continue 
working as long as men but there are some 
exceptions, as in the instance cited of the 
two ladies over 80 years of age who were 
found working at herring curing in 
Yarmouth and Lowestoft. 

Accidents to persons aged 60 and over 
reported in 1954 numbered 13,552, of which 
12,806 occurred to men and 746 to women. 
The number reported in 1953 was 12,946. 
A comparison of the accident rates in 
relation to age groups on the basis of the 
reported accidents per thousand in factories 
reveals that again in 1954, and for the 
third successive year that these figures have 
been available, the rates for persons aged 
60 and over were less than for those in the 
18 to 59 age group. 

Less agility on the part of some older 
workers, as indicated by the number and 
severity of accidents caused by falls, 
creates the need for special care for older 
workers. The importance of clear floors, 
safe staircases and good lighting is stressed. 
Difficulty has been experienced, however, in 
getting some older workers to take precau- 
tions against risks and, consequently, many 
accidents to this group “are due to stubborn 
insistence on the part of the injured persons 
that they can climb, lift or pull as well 
as ever”. 

Many firms are taking steps to ensure 
safer and more comfortable conditions of 
employment for their older workers. Some 
managements allow the elderly to leave 
work a few minutes earlier to avoid the 
risk of accidents from jostling by the 


crowds; others put them on lght work as 
messengers, Sweepers and cleaners, ete. 


Special Accidents 


Several chapters of the report are devoted 
to accidents in special industries (rubber 
making, paper producing, leather working, 
building operations, the construction and 
installation of engineering plant), to acci- 
dents in special causation groups and at 
various types of machinery, to electrical 
accidents and accidents caused by fire and 
pressure vessel explosions. 

There was a slight increase in the number 
of crane accidents, from 3,912 in 1953 to 
3,940 in 1954, of which 64 were fatal. Many 
erane accidents are attributed to faulty 
slinging and errors in signalling. 

With regard to accidents at power 
presses, there was a sharp rise over the 
previous year in the number of tool and 
die accidents, from 245 in 1953 to 291 in 
1954, although the number was. slightly 
lower than the figure for 1952, which was 
296. The increase in the number of acci- 
dents where interlocking guards were in 
use, from 59 to 93, the Chief Inspector 
attributes partly to the increased use of 
this type of guard and partly to expanding 
production. He stresses the need for 
routine maintenance of presses and guards 
of all kinds. Die-casting machines were 


responsible for 53 accidents in 1954. Acci- 
dents occurring at hydraulic presses 


employed on plastic moulding operations 
numbered 31, of which 19 occurred at 
injection moulding machines. 


There were 39 accidents on _ hydro- 
extractors and centrifuges, 18 of which 
occurred in laundries. 

Electrical accidents, which under the 


Factories Act, 1937, are reportable only in 
the case of a person disabled more than 3 
days from earning full wages at the work at 
which he was employed, decreased from 
744 to 707. Of this number, 33 were fatal. 

Accidents. due to inflammable liquids 
reported in 1954 numbered 457, including 
10 fatal accidents. The figure for 1953 was 
425, of which 20 were fatal. A substantial 
decrease, however, is noted in the number 
of accidents involving steam pressure vessels 
and equipment, from 83 in the previous 
year to 53 in 1954 with 6 fatalities. 


Accident Prevention Organization 


Although there is evidence that the 
importance of the human factor in accident 
prevention organization is being more 
widely realized than formerly, district 
inspectors report a lack of enthusiasm for 
safety on the part of the safety officers in 
some firms, with the result that the worker 
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1s not aware of the part he is expected 
to play in accident prevention. Physical 
remedies by themselves, the Chief In- 
Spector says, cannot ensure success in 
preventing accidents; it requires the con- 
tinuous co-operation of individual men and 
women. 

“h 

All too many managements are luke- 
warm in the cause of accident prevention 
and the workers’ organizations are not 
always enthusiastic. An attack on the 
human factor demands that there should be 
some individual in the organization with 
qualities of leadership, initiative and 
enthusiasm,” the Chief Inspector states. 

Various examples are given of firms whose 
accident record greatly improved after both 
management and workers had co-operated 
with enthusiasm in the matter of safety. 

With regard to safety committees, In- 
spectors have noticed instances of firms 
whose committees consist entirely of 
management and experts, and they appeared 
unwilling to admit employees from other 
ranks. This policy, the Chief Inspector 
points out, defeats the main object of a 
safety committee, which is to make all 
workers safety-conscious. He suggests that 
the work of safety committees might be 
broadened to include health matters, since 
safety is so very closely associated with a 
healthy environment. So far this step has 
been taken in only a few instances. 

Committees are also advised not to con- 
fine their work merely to discussion round 
a table. 

At a large plastics factory, the committee 
carried out an accident prevention survey 
of one section of the factory each month.... 
The arrangements for following up points 
made by the committee were effective. The 
Secretary was responsible for ascertaining 
progress made and for keeping the committee 
informed, with the result that the recom- 
mendations were either carried out or else 
were referred back for further consideration 
if difficulties arose. Following the bursting 
of an abrasive wheel at this factory in 
circumstances which showed that the dangers 
of these wheels were not fully appreciated, 
arrangements were made for a representative 
of the manufacturers to visit the factory and 


give a talk to all staff who might have to 
use abrasive wheels. 


Traming 


On the subject of training, the report 
states that many training schools, for 
apprentices and others, are devoting con- 
siderable attention to training in safety 
and health. The courses include lectures 
on the more important aspects of the 
subject by safety officers, works doctors or 
nurses and outside speakers. Some firms 
make a point of sending their instructors 
to the safety officers’ training courses run 
by the Royal Society for the Prevention of 
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Accidents, so that accident prevention can 
be included in the curriculum. 

Employers’ associations, too, are active in 
organizing training schemes in their respec- 
tive industries and some of the schemes 
established in various firms are described. 
“Whether the hazards of a factory are great 
or small,” the Chief Inspector observes, 
“training for production should never be 
divorced from training for safety.” 


Health and Welfare 


The national interest in health matters, 
stimulated by full employment, medical 
services, better housing and other related 
factors, was reflected in a general improve- 
ment in working conditions in factories and 
a greater appreciation on the part of the 
workers themselves of the amenities pro- 
vided. Cleaner premises, lighter and more 
cheerful surroundings and improved wash- 
ing and cloakroom facilities were noted in 
1954. Improvement in general working 
conditions was particularly noticeable in 
“traditionally unpopular” industries such as 
scrap-metal and waste material reclaiming. 

In spite of the progress noted generally, 
however, there were still many cases of 
overcrowded workrooms, unsatisfactory 
standards of sanitary accommodation and 
inadequate sources of drinking-water. 

The importance of appointing works 
doctors and nurses, both full and part-time, 
to attend to health matters generally and 
to watch for toxic hazards continues to be 
more widely recognized. Inspectors, too, 
the report states, are constantly on the 
alert for the use of materials involving 
health hazards, and examples are given of 
measures which have been taken to reduce 
health hazards in particular processes, and 
to eliminate dust and noise. 


First Aid 


The importance of adequate first-aid 
facilities and competent, properly-trained 
attendants is emphasized. It is also pointed 
out that although first-aid requisites of 
some sort are found in most factories, there 
is a marked contrast in the standard of 
facilities provided. Many small factories 
barely meet the legal requirements. It is 
suggested that more could be done in 
sharing first-aid facilities among groups of 
neighbouring factories. During 1954 there 
was a steady increase in the number of 
ambulance rooms put to use and it was 
noted that ambulance rooms were being 
provided for in plans for new factories of 
any substantial size. 
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Cleanliness 


There were some encouraging signs that 
more employers are tackling the problem 
of cleanliness in their factories. Standards 
varied, however, some managements, appar- 
ently, having no idea of proper standards. 
The shortage and high cost of labour are 
cited as two outstanding factors militating 
against the maintenance of high standards 
of cleanliness. The accumulation of dust 
given off from certain processes is also a 
handicap to clean premises and the Chief 
Inspector suggests that the efficiency of 
enclosures and exhaust appliances should 
be improved. 


Temperature and Ventilation 


In general, most factories are fairly well 
heated but it is pointed out that more 
could be done to improve conditions if 
thought were given to the use of modern 
equipment and to making adequate prepar- 
ation for proper systems of ventilation and 
heating when a building is being erected. 


Lighting and Colour 


Substantial progress in the provision of 
natural and artificial lighting was made 
during 1954. Again the Chief Inspector 
emphasizes the importance of frequent 
window cleaning if natural lighting is to 
be maintained and refers to various devices 
being considered in the design of new 
buildings to make window cleaning easier 
and cheaper. An example is given of one 
large factory which has a special trolley 
arranged on the roof from which the 
windows can be hosed down, with little 
trouble, at reasonable intervals. 

Advances have been made, too, in the 
field of outside lighting, increasing use 
being made of floodlighting. Lack of 
attention to the lighting of passageways was 
noted and Inspectors report that it is not 
uncommon to find well-lighted rooms con- 
nected by dimly-lt passages. 

The use of colour has become widespread, 
extending to industries which were formerly 
described as dirty and drab, and in pro- 
gressive factories thought is now being 
given to the colour of the workers’ overalls. 


Washing Facilities 


The removal of building restrictions 
during 1954, the report states, enabled 
many firms to proceed with the erection 
of new welfare blocks, some of which 
included washing facilities well in advance 
of the legal requirements. In special in- 
dustries, too, where legal obligations to 
provide baths and changing accommoda- 
tion are imposed because of a specific 
health risk or excessive dirt, heat and 


general discomfort, observance of the law 
was encouraging. In iron and_ steel 
foundries, for example, which were obli- 
gated to comply with the Iron and Steel 
Foundries Regulations, 1953, in this respect 
by January 1, 1956, it was noted that 
shower baths and changing accommodation 
were already being provided in many cases 
and others were in the course of erection. 


Clothing Accommodation 


Although many firms are realizing that 
accommodation must be provided for 
personal belongings if workrooms are to 
be kept tidy, progress towards securing the 
provision of these facilities in every factory 
continues to be slow. The need for pro- 
viding means of drying wet clothing is 
frequently overlooked, and it is suggested 
that such facilities should be independent 
of the factory heating system to ensure 
that wet clothes can be dried during 
summer as well as winter months. In one 
firm, the report states, “a new drying 
arrangement recently installed consists of 
hooks fitted to frames made partly of 
steam-heated tubes”. 


Seating 


The provision in the Factories Act, 1948, 
governing seating facilities, and the advice 
given by Inspectors on how the provision 
may be carried out in practice, have 
brought about a substantial improvement 
in the number and suitability of seats 
provided in factories. Most firms show a 
preference for ready-made seats and the 
availability of seats of good standard has 
contributed to the improvements noted 
generally. The wide variety of efforts to 
improve or improvise seats, the Chief In- 
spector observes, disproves another current 
fallacy, that workers do not care what they 
sit on. The Factory Department’s Welfare 
Pamphlet (No. 6), Seats for Workers in 
Factories, is reeommended as a useful source 
of information on good seating practice. 


Canteens 


The lifting of food rationing during the 
year under review was responsible for a 
wider variety of foods and prices and more 
attractive menus in factory canteens. 
There was a noticeable improvement, too, 
in canteen hygiene, and an _ increasing 
interest in the training of canteen staff. 
Many canteen managers are co-operating 
with the technical colleges which give 
catering courses by permitting full-time 
students to work in their canteens for short 
periods to study the needs of the industrial 
worker. 
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Hours of Work 


Full employment in most industries was 
reflected in the hours worked. In many 
industries, the actual hours worked by men 
and by women and young persons over 16 
years exceeded considerably the normal 
basic week of 44 or 45 hours in a five-day 
week. The increasing number of women 
employed, often in processes linked closely 
with those done by men, the report says, 
has made it increasingly difficult for 
employers to comply with the provisions of 
the Factories Acts governing the employ- 
ment of women. The serious shortage of 
labour during 1954 was probably one reason 
for the increase in the number of cases of 
illegal employment of women and young 
persons at night and on Sundays, and the 
employment of children during school 
holidays. In one such case cited in the 
report, “the investigation of a fatal 
accident to a boy of 15, who had been 
employed as a crane driver in an iron and 
steel works, revealed that he had been 
illegally employed during the night”. 

Of 95 Orders made in 1954 under Section 
83 of the Factories Act, 1937, to permit the 
period of employment to begin before 
7 am., 55 were renewals of previous 
Orders. Emergency powers continued to 
be used during the year to permit arrange- 
ments of hours which are not normally 
allowed under the Factories Acts and the 
number of applications received for such 
special schemes reflected the increase in 
industrial activity. Of the 2,864 Orders 
and Permissions in force in November 1954, 
2,020 covered day-work and _ part-time 
evening employment schemes and 344 
covered shift-work. Part-time evening work 
permitted under the Factories (Evening 
Employment) Order, 1950, was used to a 
considerable extent in 1954. It was particu- 
larly useful in the textile trades, the report 
states, “where married women who are 
employed during the day refuse to work 
overtime because of their domestic respon- 
sibilities; this overtime is then frequently 
undertaken by other married women who 
find evening employment more suited to 
their particular needs than day work”. 


Other Developments 


Other chapters of the report deal with 
special statutory regulations, industrial 
poisoning and diseases, and the staffing of 
the Factory Inspectorate. The Chief In- 
spector also reviews the functions and 
activities of the Joint Standing Committees 
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created on the recommendation of the 
Joint Advisory Committees. The latter, 
which are composed of representatives of 
employers’ organizations, trade unions and 
the Factory Department, have been set up 
from time to time to advise the Chief 
Inspector generally or specifically on 
matters of safety, health and welfare in a 
particular industry or process. On _ the 
recommendation of these Advisory Com- 
mittees, Joint Standing Committees have 
been established to note progress and 


Report from Civilian Rehabilitation Branch 


developments in such industries and pro- 
cesses as iron, steel and non-ferrous 
foundries, paper manufacture, power presses, 
drop forging, jute, wool, cotton spinning 
and cotton weaving. 

A series of tables appended to the 
report give detailed statistical information 
on the numbers of registered factories in 
1954, on accidents, dangerous occurrences 
and prosecutions reported during 1954, and 
on the administration of the Factories Acts, 
1944 to 1954. 


Firm Employs Handicapped Only 


New Montreal Company, financed by businessmen-founders until it pays 
its way, now employing 11, hopes eventually to provide work for 500 


“Unlimited Skills Limited” is the name 
of a company whose sole purpose is to 
provide employment for disabled persons 
in the Montreal district. The company was 
formed by Montreal businessmen, who will 
continue to finance it until it can pay its 
own way. 


It is planned that 500 disabled persons 
will eventually be able to earn a living 
by working for the firm. Most of them 
would be persons who are at present 
dependent on a government disability 
pension. 


So far 11 men are employed at such 
tasks as collating, packaging, piece mark- 
ing, deburring and light electrical and 
mechanical assembly. Some work on air- 
craft pieces is also under way, and light 
press and machine work will be added 
shortly. 

“Our every employee can earn dollar for 
dollar what the able-bodied man can,” 
clams H. W. Royl, of Curtiss-Wright, the 
President of the new company. 


Arrangements have been completed 
between the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission and the Poster Advertising 


Association of Canada for the display of 
posters designed to encourage the employ- 
ment of handicapped persons. The Com- 
mission has supplied the Association with 
800 posters in English and 200 in French, 
which will be distributed to the members 
of the Association to be displayed on bill- 
boards which would otherwise be vacant. 
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The offer to display the posters came 
from C. R. Brenchley, President of the 
Poster Advertising Association of Canada, 
and a member of the Montreal Council 
for the Guidance of the Handicapped. 

* * * 


“Those concerned with education should 
seek out the handicapped and make sure 
that they are sufficiently educated to make 
their way in life,’ said Ian Campbell, 
National Co-ordinator of Civilian Reha- 
bilitation, Department of Labour, in 
addressing the Special Education Section of 
the Ontario Educational Association in 
Toronto recently. 


A lack of basic education is the disabled 
person’s greatest hindrance to securing 
extra training to fit him for a more satis- 
fying place in the community, he told the 
meeting. 

* X Xx 


Construction of rehabilitation centres in 
Canada is proceeding rapidly. 

Contracts have been let for the new 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board 
rehabilitation centre north of Toronto, to 
replace the famed Malton centre. 


In Montreal, a campaign has _ been 
launched to raise $3,100,000 to build new 
and more adequate premises for the Reha- 
bilitation Institute of Montreal. 


In Hamilton, the Institute of Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation has acquired 
property on which to build its rehabilita- 
tion centre. In Windsor, similar plans are 
being made. 


From the Labour Gazette, May, 1906 





50 Years Ago This Month 


Employment increasing, wages rising and immigration mounting in the 
spring of 1906, as Canada went through a period of rapid economic 
expansion. In first week of April 1906, immigrants numbered 8,630 


Canada was going through a period of 
rapid economic expansion in 1906. In 
April of that year employment was in- 
creasing, wages were rising and the flow of 
immigration was heavier than ever before. 
The building of new railway lines and the 
quickening settlement of the Prairies were 
the mainspring of this growth. 


During the first week of the month, 8,630 
immigrants arrived in Montreal, compared 
with 2,910 in the same week of the 
previous year. Ninety per cent of these 
arrivals were from the British Isles. Larger 
numbers of settlers were coming to Western 
Canada from the United States than in 
any previous period, and many Canadians 
who had moved to the Eastern States were 
returning to Canada. The number of 
arrivals through ocean ports and from the 
United States during the nine months July 
1905 to March 1906 was 85,749. 

Wage increases reported during April 
included the following: muckers at Ross- 
land, 25 cents a day; plasterers at Ottawa, 
5 cents an hour; painters at Ottawa, 
Saturday half-holiday without loss of pay; 
carpenters at Peterborough, 23 cents an 
hour: granite cutters at Toronto, wages 
increased to a minimum of $38 per eight- 
hour day; carpenters at Vancouver, wages 
increased from $3.20 to $3.60 per eight-hour 
day; bricklayers at Vancouver and Victoria, 
wages increased from $4.50 to $5 per eight- 
hour day. 

Policemen at St. Thomas had their wages 
increased by $100 a year to $600 for the 
first year of service, $650 for the second 
year, and $700 thereafter. In Winnipeg, 
street railway employees had their wages 
increased one cent an hour after a strike; 
and street car employees in Victoria had 
their hours reduced from ten to nine a 
day, with a corresponding decrease in pay. 

Carpenters at Welland, Ont., went on 
strike in support of a demand for union 
shops, all the building firms in the district 
having declared for “open shops”. (This 
strike was never formally settled, but it 
was reported in the Lasour Gazerre for 
July 1906 that “conditions ceased to be 
affected”’.) 


: 


Early in April bricklayers and masons in 
Hamilton struck for an increase in wages 
from 45 to 55 cents an hour. This unofficial 
strike was settled 17 days later by an agree- 
ment which provided for 45 cents an hour 
for a nine-hour day, an advance to 473 
cents an hour for an eight-hour day the 
next year, and another increase to 50 cents 
an hour for an eight-hour day in 1908. 


An employee of the Dominion Coat Co. 
brought a legal action against the company 
for breach of a section of the Coal Mines 
Regulation Act of Nova Scotia, which pro- 
vided for payment of wages in money 
current in the Dominion of Canada and 
not otherwise. The company had deducted 
from the wages of the employee the amount 
of an account owing by him at the com- 
pany’s store for goods supplied. This was 
held by a JP’s court at Glace Bay, NS., 
to be contrary to the Act. The company 
was convicted and fined $50 and costs. 


An action for damages against the 
employing company was brought by the 
widow of a window washer who had been 
killed during the course of his employment 
the previous July. Evidence brought by 
the defendant showed that according to 
the company’s practice the employee had 
had a choice of using a platform provided 
by the company for cleaning the outside of 
a window, or of taking the window out of 
the sash to clean it. 


Instead of doing either of these things 
he had elected to make a platform for 
himself out of “rotten boards attached to 
pieces of scantling by a few weak wire nails. 
The moment he placed his foot on this 
structure he and it fell together into the 
yard below.” 

The court dismissed the action on the 
ground that the death of the deceased had 
been caused by his own gross imprudence. 

In connection with a case in which an 
offender had been fined $5 and costs or one 
month in jail, in the words of the Lasour 
Gazette, “the Police Committee of the 
City Council of Montreal...gave instruc- 
tions to the Chief of Police to see that 
the city by-law against Sunday shaving 
should be strictly enforced in future”. 
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‘International 


Labour Organization 


39" ILO Conference About to Open 


Will give final reading to two new draft Conventions, one on welfare 
facilities for workers, second on vocational training in agriculture 


The International Labour Conference 
which is convening for its 39th session in 
Geneva June 6 to 28 will give a final 
reading to two new draft Recommenda- 
tions concerning welfare facilities for 
workers and vocational training in agri- 
culture, respectively. 

A first discussion on the proposed new 
instruments was held during last year’s 
Conference. 

In preparation for the second and final 
discussion the ILO asked its 71 member 
countries for observations on the first 
drafts. 

Forty-three countries have so far made 
observations on the text of the proposed 
Recommendation concerning welfare facili- 
ties for workers, while 46 have commented 
on the draft instrument on vocational 
training in agriculture. 

These observations are analysed in two 
reports which will be before the Confer- 
ence this year. 

Welfare facilities mentioned in the draft 
relate to feeding, rest and _ recreation 
facilities as well as transport facilities to 
and from the places of employment. 

The draft on vocational training in 
agriculture covers principles and objectives 
of such training, scope, methods, the role 
of farm and other interested organizations, 
and such national and international action 
as may be possible or desirable. 

Unlike international labour Conventions, 
Recommendations do not have to be rati- 
fied by governments. They have, however, 
to be brought to the notice of legislatures 
or other competent national authority. 

A two-thirds majority is required for the 
adoption of an instrument by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference. 

In his annual report that forms the basis 
for the general debate at the Conference, 
ILO Director-General David A. Morse 
stresses the need to help countries maintain 
their economic and social security while 
undergoing vast and revolutionary changes 
in their way of life. 

Mr. Morse describes the economic and 
social problems facing the world today and 
points out what is being done in the 
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various countries to solve them. In addi- 
tion to what 1s being done on a continuing 
basis, Mr. Morse notes three specific new 
ILO developments that fit into the effort 
to improve social stability :— 

Analysis of the social implications of 
technological change; 

Workers’ education to help trade unions 
to cope in an intelligent and responsible 
way with the changes taking place in the 
world; 

Labour-management relations. 

Next year’s report, Mr. Morse indicated, 
will emphasize the labour and social aspects 
of the new technology, including the indus- 
trial application of atomic energy and 
automation. 

In his introduction to the 130-page report, 
Mr. Morse describes the problems in broad 
terms. In a chapter on the labour and 
social situation he relates the more signifi- 
cant of 1955 events throughout the world. 

A second chapter on the rural-urban 
employment relationship gives facts and 
figures on why there have been population 
shifts from country to city and vice versa, 
what problems have been created, and what 
is being done about the situation. 

A third and final chapter describes the 
current program of the ILO and projects 
it into the future. 

The Director-General notes that “condi- 
tions in many countries during 1955 were 
favourable to improvement of living 
standards and_ strengthening of social 
protection”. But it is important to recog- 
nize that “many millions of workers are 
still hving and working in conditions which 
fall well below any reasonable standards of 
health, decency and human dignity”. 

Mr. Morse considers that technological 
improvements have been a _ compelling 
factor in social progress over the year. 

“Automation, electronics and the indus- 
trial application of atomic energy, moving 
ahead together with a host of other 
technological improvements, again focused 
attention on new prospects for material 
progress in all parts of the world and also 
on the new problems which are arising for 
management, for workers and their unions 
and for governments.” 
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There has been an increasingly respon- 
sible approach to these new developments, 
as shown in the case of automation. In 
1955 conferences and meetings, often 
bringing together management and labour 
to study the introduction of automation 
and its effects, were held during the year 
in a great many countries, including 
Australia, France, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Poland, the Union of South 
Africa, the United Kingdom, the United 
States and the USSR. 


The International Conference on the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, convened 
by the United Nations in August, stimu- 
lated the industrial application of atomic 
energy. It showed that the production of 
electricity from nuclear energy is a practical 
possibility and that radio-isotopes are 
already being extensively used in industry. 

The concern with the social aspects of 
technological change “is helping to centre 
attention on the real problems and to 
dissipate the imaginary ones, to create the 
attitudes and understanding on which the 
acceptance of change depends, and to work 
out practical solutions for the problems”. 
The respective roles of employers, trade 
unions and governments are becoming 
defined and accepted. And, the Director- 
General says, the more active concern of 
business leaders for the social consequences 
of technical change is “one of the signifi- 
cant trends of recent years”. 

It was “a lively and somewhat restive 
year” in 1955 so far as industrial relations 
were concerned. Many of the problems of 
accelerated industrialization had an impact. 
Concern with technological change was 
reflected in a renewed struggle by workers 
against employment insecurity. A drive for 
increased wages was also apparent. In 
many less developed countries there was a 
continued demand for trade union recogni- 
tion and for the right to strike. 


Statistics now show that 1954 was the 
most industrially peaceful postwar year, 
while in 1955 signs of increased labour 
unrest emerged in a number of countries: 
in Belgium, Chile, Finland, France, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Japan and 
the United Kingdom, for example. Statis- 
tics from the 28 countries reporting to the 
ILO showed that in 1954 some 46 million 
man days were lost in industrial disputes 
while in 1955 the figure was about 60 
million. But the situation gave no real 
cause for alarm. 

For management the key problems of the 
year seemed to be those connected with 
securing greater co-operation from the 
unions in achieving higher productivity and 
learning to cope with skill shortages in 
conditions of full employment. 

The Conference will also examine the 
report of an ILO committee of experts on 
the application of Conventions and Recom- 
mendations. More than 4,000 reports from 
governments concerning the manner in 
which they have applied the international 
labour standards adopted by the general 
Conference of the ILO have just been 
examined by the committee. 

The examination by the committee of 
experts is part of the machinery devised 
to ensure the proper application by govern- 
ments of the requirements of the conven- 
tions they have voluntarily subscribed to. 
Part of the process calls for governments 
to submit their reports to the appropriate 
employers’ and workers’ organizations. 

In its report, the committee noted that 
an increasing number of conventions were 
coming into force and new ratifications 
were being registered. In 1955, five new 
conventions came into force, bringing the 
total now in force to 85. During the same 
year, 65 new ratifications were registered, 
bringing to 1,527 the total number of 
ratifications at the end of the year. 





131° Session, ILO Governing Body 


Decides to postpone until its November meeting discussion of report 
on freedom of employers’ and worker’ organizations, but meanwhile to 
submit the report to the International Labour Conference next month 


The Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, at its 131st 
session in March, decided to postpone to 
its November session discussion of the 
report of the Committee on Freedom of 
Employers’ and Workers’ Organizations. At 
the same time it agreed to submit the 


Committee’s report to the ILO Conference 
next month, suggesting that the Confer- 
ence have an exchange of views on the 
subject. 

This exchange of views would not be 
designed to result in formal conclusions, 
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in order to avoid prejudicing later discus- 
sion by the Governing Body; but it would 
be intended to provide the Governing Body 
with information on the general views of 
the Conference delegates. 

The Governing Body, which has for 
some time been preoccupied with certain 
problems relating to the representation of 
employers and workers in the ILO, decided 
in March 1955 that an inquiry should be 
undertaken to determine the extent to 
which employers’ and workers’ organizations 
are free from government domination and 
control. 

An independent committee was accord- 
ingly named, with Lord McNair, former 
President of the International Court, as 
Chairman. 

The Governing Body decided to appoint 
a three-party committee to consider the 
question of the reduction of hours of work, 
in an attempt to secure as much agree- 
ment as possible on the analysis of the 
problem, the probable repercussions of such 
a reduction, and the action to be taken by 
the ILO. 

A list of countries to be invited to send 
representatives to the Preparatory Tech- 
nical Maritimes Conference to be held in 
London next September and October was 
approved by the Body. The 21 countries 
which are members of the Joint Maritime 
Commission, of which Canada is one, were 
included in the list. 


The Governing Body considered the 
report of a working group of experts whose 
object was to help the ILO in preparing a 
final draft of the International Standard 
Classification of Occupations for submis- 
sion to the Ninth International Conference 
of Labour Statisticians. 


A proposal that the Governing Body 
should authorize the Director-General to 
prepare an instrument for the international 
exchange of workers was opposed by the 
Canadian government member on_ the 
ground that there were already other such 
schemes in operation or contemplated, and 
that it would be advisable to wait and see 
whether there was any need for the ILO 
to embark on another scheme of the kind. 


A vote taken on the proposal showed 
15 votes in favour and 14 against, with 
nine abstentions. 


The Governing Body’s session was held 
under the chairmanship of A. H. Brown, 
Canada’s Deputy Munister of Labour and 
permanent member of the Body. Mr. 
Brown was accompanied by H. Allard, 
Canadian Permanent Representative to the 
European Office of the United Nations, and 
assisted by J. E. G. Hardy of the Cana- 
dian Embassy in Rome and Paul Goulet, 
Director, ILO Branch, Department of 
Labour. 


The 132nd session of the Governing 
Body is to be held on June 1 and 3, 1956. 





Forced Labour Still Exists 
in the World—ILO Committee 


Although there has been some improvement, the committee’s unanimous 


report says, the improvements ‘ 


The International Labour Organization’s 
Committee on Forced Labour has reached 
the unanimous conclusion that definite 
systems of forced labour still exist in the 
world. Although there has been some 
improvement in the situation in recent 
years, these improvements, though welcome, 
could not be regarded as a major advance, 
it said. 

The report said :— 

“The material placed before the Com- 
mittee leads it to the firm conviction that 
there exist in the world today definite 
systems of forced labour: (a) as a means 
of political coercion or education; (b) as a 
regular and normal means of carrying out 
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‘could not be regarded as major advance’ 


é 


state plans and projects for economic 
development.” 

Under this latter category, it said, came 
particularly “forced labour as a punishment 
for infringement of labour discipline, that 
is, failing to attain the prescribed standards 
of individual output or otherwise hamper- 
ing the accomplishment of state plans for 
economic development”. 

“Apart from these definite systems of 
forced labour,” the report continued, “this 
evidence reveals that there are in certain 
countries administrative practices and leg- 
islative enactments which would by inter- 
pretation or otherwise permit the use of 
forced labour for the above-mentioned 
purposes.” 


The Committee called attention to the 
fact that its report covered only 12 coun- 
tries against which allegations had been 
received. The situation in ten of these 
countries—Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, the 
Democratic Republic of Germany, Hungary, 
Poland, Portuguese territories, Rumania, 
Union of South Africa, USSR and Yugo- 
slavia—had been investigated by the earlier 
joint UN/ILO Forced Labour Committee 
inw953 «(la.G., 1953, p. 1131). 

Allegations against Albania and China 
were being investigated for the first time. 

The Committee’s general findings con- 
firmed analogous conclusions reached by 
the previous Ad Hoc Committee in 1953. 
The report, however, added :— 

“Nevertheless, the Committee notes that 
in certain countries amnesties were declared 
about 19538, and that some of these may 
have applied to political prisoners. 

“In other cases the information avail- 
able suggests that there has been an 
improvement in conditions in forced labour 
camps. 

“While this is in itself satisfactory, it 
cannot be considered as a major advance, 
since the Committee is firmly of the opinion 
that the systems mentioned above should 
in any case be completely abolished.” 

In the absence of comments from most 
of the governments concerned, the Com- 


mittee was unable to state conclusively 
whether the legislation on which it had 
based its conclusions was in every case still 
in force. 

“One of the means of reducing the extent 
of forced labour throughout the world is to 
keep the spothght of public opinion con- 


stantly focussed on the question,’ the 
Committee declared. It hoped that the 
international organizations mainly con- 


cerned would regularly review the situation 
and the progress made towards the aboli- 
tion of forced labour practices. 

The Committee felt that the ILO Con- 
vention of 1980 concerning forced labour 
was “inadequate to deal with new forms of 
forced labour which have been found to 
exist in a number of fully self-governing 
countries’. 

It welcomed the action already taken by 
the ILO to submit to the International 
Labour Conference this June proposals for 
a new international instrument or instru- 
ments which would :— 


(1) prohibit forced labour as a means 
of political coercion or education, as a 
method of mobilizing labour for economic 
development or as a means of labour 
discipline ; 

(2) impose restrictions on certain forms 
of work or service excluded from the scope 
of the Forced Labour Convention of 1930. 





5" Session, ILO Petroleum Committee 


Meeting reaches conclusions on working conditions of contract labour 


in the petroleum industry, and on human relations in that industry 


In countries where contract labour is 
employed in the petroleum industry, work- 
ing conditions should be regulated by 
governmental authority in the absence of 
collective agreement, the Petroleum Com- 
mittee* of the International Labour Organ- 
ization declared at its fifth session in 
Geneva last month. 

Recognition of individual rights is essen- 
tial to sound human relations in the 
industry, the Committee also asserted. 

These conclusions were reached with 
near unanimity by government, employer 
and worker representatives from 15 coun- 
tries who considered an agenda which 
included a general report on industry 





*One of the ILO’s Industrial Committees imau- 
gurated in 1945 to deal with the particular problems 
of some of the most important international 
industries. 


developments, and reports on contract 
labour in the petroleum industry and 
human relations in the petroleum industry. 

Problems of contract labour arise when 
oil companies find it desirable or necessary 
to assign, on a contract basis, certain types 
of work to other firms, or to individual 
employers. Sometimes the employees of 
contractors enjoy less favourable conditions 
of work than their fellows employed directly 
by the oil companies. 

The result, the Committee found, may be 
the creation of serious problems which 
tend to undermine normal and harmonious 
relations. Working conditions should be 
regulated by collective agreements freely 
negotiated between organizations of workers 
and employers, but, the Committee noted, 
in the absence of organizations or where 
industrial relations are inadequately 
developed, this cannot always be done. 
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Accordingly the Committee, in its reso- 
lution on contract labour, dealt with the 
action that should be taken by the public 
authorities and by the oil companies enter- 
ing into contracts with others. 

The Committee said that the pursuit of 
a policy of good human relations should 
be the common aim of workers and 
management. Cordial co-operation would 
enhance the contribution of producing and 
refining operations to the prosperity of the 
community. 


The following fundamental conditions 
seemed to the Committee to be of par- 
ticular importance :— 


The rights and the dignity of everyone 
should be recognized, including freedom of 
thought and liberty of expression, freedom 
to enter into membership of a trade union, 
and respect for national characteristics. 


Human relations are everyone’s respon- 
sibility and are both individual and 
collective. 

The building up of good human relations 
requires continuous effort. 


The greater duty rests with management 
which must treat the individual worker 
with consideration and respect. 


Progress in building up good human 
relations can only be made on a foundation 
of good basic terms and conditions such as 
are normally the subject of collective 
bargaining. 

Part of a good human relations policy 
is to seek to insure security of employ- 
ment, to preserve the means of livelihood 
of the workers, and to safeguard and 
improve their conditions of service and 
working conditions. 


The Committee also noted the personnel 
practices which should be followed by 
management and the procedures which 
should be supported by the _ workers, 
such as communications and_ grievance 
machinery. 


The Committee’s conclusions will be sub- 
mitted in the first instance to the Govern- 
ing Body for further consideration. 


The chairman of the session was Sir 
Guildhaume Myrddin-Evans of the United 
Kingdom. 

The following 15 countries took part in 
the session: Burma, Canada, Colombia, 
Egypt, France, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Italy, 
Japan, Mexico, the Netherlands, Peru, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States. 
Brazil and the USSR sent observer 
delegations. 


The Canadian delegation was as follows :— 


Government Delegates—Bernard Wilson, 
Assistant Director, Industrial Relations 
Branch, Department of Labour; and Marcel 
Guay, Regional Superintendent, Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission, Montreal. 


Employer Delegates—A. C. Harrop, 
Manager, Department of Employee Rela- 
tions, Imperial Oil Limited, Toronto; and 
R. F. Hinton, Personnel and Industrial 
Relations Manager, Shell Oil Company of 
Canada Limited, Toronto. 


Worker Delegates—M. L. German, Presi- 
dent, Canadian District Council of the Oil, 
Chemical and Atomic Workers Interna- 
tional Union (CIO-CCL), Saskatoon; and 
Gordon MclIlwain, Vice-president, Interna- 
tional Chemical Workers’ Union (AFL- 
TLC), Toronto. 





Opposition Voiced to Suggested U.S. Withdrawal from ILO 


The withdrawal of the United States 
from the ILO, which was recently urged 
by William L. McGrath, the United States 
employer delegate in 1954 and 1955 (L.G., 
Feb., p. 214), is meeting with opposition 
from more than one quarter. 


The Catholic Association for Interna- 
tional Peace, whose president is Dr. Joseph 
Nuesse, Dean of the School of Social 
Science, Catholic University of America, 
said recently in a public statement that 
United States withdrawal from the ILO 
“would play directly into the hands of the 
Communists”. 


The statement said that although the 
Communists have 32 out of a possible 280 
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votes in the ILO annual conference, and 
are represented on the ILO Governing 
Body in the ratio of 1 to 39, the ILO is 
still not a Communist organization nor is 
it Communist-dominated. 


The Catholic body said that United 
States participation in the ILO is directed 
towards making the principles of social 
justice prevail in the international field, 
and it asked: “When Communists appear 
on the scene, are we to withdraw and make 
a weak surrender without a fight?” 


Although admitting that the Communist 
problem in the ILO was serious, the state- 
ment expressed the opinion that it “can be 


(Continued on page 558) 





The labour-management committee at the 
Link-Belt Company Limited, Elmira, Ont., 


was formed in January 1947. Through it, 
labour and management hoped to gain 
worthwhile benefits and to improve rela- 
tionships through co-operation. 

Management and labour felt that some 
problems at the plant could be solved by 
their working together to create mutual 
understanding. 

The committee also sought to establish 
a more friendly relationship between all 
personnel of the company that would 
prevail after, as well as during, working 
hours. Labour and management felt that 
everyone would profit through becoming 
better acquainted. 

Reports and other data, coupled with a 
tour of the plant and interviews with the 
staff, indicate that during the eight years 
it has been active the committee has 
achieved many of its purposes. 

Through conscientious application of 
joint consultation principles, the discussion 
and solution by labour and management of 
problems common to both, the committee 
is continuing its work to maintain and 
improve upon its achievements. 


x * 2 


LMPC’s First Anniversary 


The first anniversary of a successful 
journey into joint consultation was recently 
celebrated with a banquet at Pinatel Piece 
Dye Works Limited, Joliette, Que. 

The Pinatel labour-management com- 
mittee was organized by management and 
the bargaining agent representing the 
employees, the National Catholic Syndicate 
of Textile Workers (CCCL). 

During its first year of operation, the 
committee has been responsible for a 
number of ideas which management has 
found of substantial value. 

Noel Lacas, organizer for the Central 
Council, National Catholic Syndicate of 
Textile Workers, noted that through the 
labour-management committee it is possible 
for the employees to co-operate with the 
company with a view to improving produc- 
tion, which not only leads to technical 





improvements in the work itself but also 
to improvements in working conditions. 


* * * 


A quiz contest, designed to teach staff 
the history of the company, was recently 
conducted by the Employees’ Public Rela- 
tions Association of John Labatt Limited, 
London, Ont. 

Each evening during the contest period, 
volunteer quiz masters telephoned the 
homes of employees chosen by lot. The 
employees, or members of their families, 
answered questions—posed by the quiz 
masters—from lists of scrambled answers 
which had been distributed in advance. 

Many employees and their families 
participated in the project, either as 
workers or contestants, and gained con- 
siderable knowledge about the company. 


Production workers of the firm, where 
employees and management work together 
efficiently, are members of Local No. 1, 
National Union of Beverage Workers 
(CCL). 


* *% * 


A good example of an employer’s effort 
to promote good industrial relations came 
to hght recently, when a former employee 
of the Aluminum Company of Canada 
Limited, received an additional award for 
a suggestion. 

While employed at the company’s 
Grand’Mere, Quebec, plant, Maurice 
Normandin suggested through the labour- 
management committee that miners’ lamps, 
usually affixed to work caps, be used by 
men working in dark places where space 
is limited. He received an award for his 


idea. 

Second Award 
Mr. Normandin has now received a 
further award for his suggestion from 


Alean’s Arvida plant, where his idea has 
also been adopted. The further award was 
made although he had terminated his 
employment with the company a year and 
a half ago. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 
dustrial Relations Branch, Department 
In addition to field repre- 
sentatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 


of Labour. 
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Industrial Relations 
and Conciliation 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during March. The Board 
issued four certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents and rejected two applications 
for certification. During the month, the 
Board received seven applications for 
certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Canadian National Railway Hotel 
Employees, Local Division No. 938, of the 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and 
Bartenders’ International Union, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of the Macdonald 
Hotel, Edmonton, Alta., excluding certain 
employees in the front office, accounting 
office, and engineering department (L.G., 
March, p. 290). 

2. International Hod Carriers’, Building 
and Common Labourers’ Union of America, 
Local 92, on behalf of a unit of labourers, 
including labour foremen and labour lead 
hands, employed by Northern Construction 
Company and J. W. Stewart Limited on 
Project No. 572 in the Yukon Territory and 
Northwest Territories (L.G., March p. 291). 

3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed by the Canadian National Rail- 
ways aboard the MV Bluenose, operated 
by the company in its Yarmouth, N.S.-Bar 
Harbour, Maine, ferry service (L.G., April, 
p, 414). 

4. Building Material, Construction and 
Fuel Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 213, on 
behalf of a unit of long haul drivers and 
local fuel delivery drivers employed by 
The British Yukon Navigation Company, 
Limited,. ‘Whitehorse; “Yh. GiGy April, 
p. 414). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, and 
Canadian National Railways, respondent, 
affecting unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard the MV Bluenose in the company’s 
Yarmouth, N.S.-Bar Harbour, Maine, ferry 
service. The application was rejected for 
the reason that it was not supported by a 
majority of the employees affected (L.G., 
April, p. 414). 
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Labour Relations Board 


2. Winnipeg Electric Employees’ Feder- 
ated Council (One Big Union), applicant, 
and Winnipeg Electric Company, Winnipeg, 
Man., respondent (not previously reported). 
The application was rejected for the reason 
that the Board lacked jurisdiction in the 
matter. 


Applications for Certification Received 

1. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 503, on 
behalf of a unit of longshoremen employed 
by Elk Falls Company Limited, Duncan 
Bay, B.C. (Investigating Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 

2. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, Local 514, on behalf 
of a unit of truck drivers and _ helpers 
employed by John F. Phair, Edmonton, 
Alta., in mail pickup and delivery (Investi- 
gating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of the 
Canadian National Railways, employed at 
the Yarmouth, N.S. terminal of the MV 
Bluenose, operated by the company in its 
Yarmouth, N.S.-Bar Harbour, Maine, ferry 


service (Investigating Officer: Remi 
Duquette). 
4. Order of Railway Conductors and 


Brakemen, on behalf of a unit of road train 
conductors employed by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company on its Eastern 
Region (Investigating Officers: J. L. Mac- 
Dougall and B. H. Hardie). 

5. Order of Railway Conductors and 
Brakemen, on behalf of a unit of road train 
baggagemen and brakemen employed by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company on 
its Eastern Region (Investigating Officers: 
J. L. MacDougall and B. H. Hardie). 

6. International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery 





This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 


istrative services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 


Branch of the Department. 








Workers of America, Local No. 338, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Brett- 
Young Seeds Limited, Winnipeg, Man., 
employed in its seed cleaning plant at 
Winnipeg (Investigating Officer: J. S. 
Gunn). 


7. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Pronto 
Uranium Mines Algoma Mills, 
Ont. (Investigating Officer: F. J. 
borough). 


Limited, 


Ains- 





Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During March, the Minister appointed 
concihation officers to deal with the follow- 
ing disputes :— 

1. Quebec Paper Sales and Transporta- 
tion Company Limited, Donnacona, Que., 
and the National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc. (Great Lakes 
and Eastern Division) (Conciliation Officer: 
R. Trépanier). 

2. Canadian Marconi Company, Mont- 
real, and Canadian Marine Radio Division 
No. 59, Commercial Telegraphers’ Union 
(Conciliation Officer: R. Trépanier). 

3. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
and the Association of Radio and Tele- 
vision Employees of Canada (Conciliation 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

4. Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines Limited, 
Yellowknife, N.W.T., and Yellowknife Dis- 
trict Miners’ Union, International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (Con- 
ciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Canadian Marconi Company, Mont- 
real, and Canadian Marine Radio Division 
No. 59, Commercial Telegraphers’ Union 
(Conciliation Officer: R. Trépanier) (see 
above). 

2. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
and the Association of Radio and Tele- 
vision Employees of Canada (Conciliation 
Officer: I. J. Ainsborough) (see above). 


3. Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines Limited, 
Yellowknife, N.W.T., and Yellowknife Dis- 
trict Miners’ Union, International Union 
of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (Con- 
ciliation Officer: G. R. Currie) (see above). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Holden Sand and Gravel Limited, 
Toronto, and the Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America (Conciliation 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., March, 
Do 202)5 


2. Association of Lake Carriers, Port 
Colborne, Ont. (Canada Steamship Lines 
Limited; N. M. Paterson & Sons Limited; 
Colonial Steamships Limited; Hall Cor- 
poration of Canada Limited), and the 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Ine. 
(Concihation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) 
Cii.Ge, Anoril ea iy: 

3. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Dining, Cafe and Buffet Car Employees) 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 
(This dispute was in the first instance 
referred to a conciliation board rather than 
to a conciliation officer.) 


4. Guy Tombs Marine Services Limited 
and Davie Transportation Limited, Mont- 
real, and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America (Conciliation Officer: R. 
Trépanier) (L.G., March, p. 292). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in March to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Shipping 
Federation of British Columbia, Van- 
couver, B.C. and the International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, 
Local 510 (L.G., April, p. 415) was fully 
constituted in March with the appointment 
of F. HE, Harrison, Vancouver; B.C., as 
Chairman. Mr. Harrison was appointed by 
the Minister on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members, C. G. Robson 
and George Home, both of Vancouver, who 
were previously appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the Federation and the Union 
respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in February to deal with 
matters in dispute between La ‘Tribune 
Ltée (Radio Station CHLT), Sherbrooke, 
Que., and Sherbrooke Printing Trades 
Syndicate, Inc. (L.G., April, p. 416) was 
fully constituted in March with the appoint- 
ment of His Honour Judge Honoris 
Michaud, Sorel, Que., as Chairman. Judge 
Michaud was appointed by the Minister on 
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the joint recommendation of the other two 
members, Arthur Matteau, Montreal, and 
Florent Hebert, Sherbrooke, Que., who were 
previously appointed on the nomination of 
the company and the union respectively. 


3. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in February to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Association 
of Lake Carriers, Port Colborne, Ont. 
(Canada Steamship Lines Limited; Upper 
Lakes and St. Lawrence Transportation 
Company Limited; N. M. Paterson & Sons 
Limited; Misener Holdings Limited; Hall 
Corporation of Canada Limited; Norris 
Transportation Company Limited; Mohawk 
Navigation Company Limited; Beaconsfield 
Steamships Limited) and the National 
Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, 
Inc. (Great Lakes and Eastern District) 


Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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(L.G., April, p. 416) was fully constituted 
in March with the appointment of His 
Honour Judge Walter Little, Parry Sound, 
Ont., as Chairman. Judge Little was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, J. C. Adams, QC, Toronto, 
and Ken Green, Ottawa, who were pre- 
viously appointed on the nomination of the 
Association and the union respectively. 


4. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in February to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Quebec 
Paper Sales and Transportation Company 
Limited, Donnacona, Que., and the Sea- 
farers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (L.G., April, 
p. 415) was fully constituted in March with 
the appointment of the Hon. Mr. Justice 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two _ headings: 


(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 


Paul E. Coté, Montreal, as Chairman. Mr. 
Justice Coté was appointed by the Min- 
ister in the absence of a joint recommenda- 
tion from the other two members, Marcel 
Belanger, CA, Quebec, and Louis Laberge, 
Montreal, who were previously appointed 
on the nomination of the Company and 
the Union respectively. 


Board Report Received 


1. During March, the Minister received 
the report of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established in October 


1955 to deal with a dispute between the 
Oka Sand and Gravel, Inc., Montreal, and 
the Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (L.G., Jan., 
Dei) 


Settlement Following Board Procedure 


1. Canadian Pacific Transport Company, 
Limited, Winnipeg (Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company) and the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers (L.G., Feb., p. 172). 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Oka Sand & Gravel Inc. 


and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America, Canadian District 


The Conciliation Board appointed to 
hear the above dispute has completed its 
investigation and has the honour to make 
the following report :— 


The Board was composed of the Hon. 
Mr. Justice Paul E. Coté, Montreal, as 
Chairman, Mr. Louis B. Daniels, Montreal, 
nominee of the Union, and Mr. Paul Emile 
Lejour, Montreal, nominee of the company. 


It is worthy of notice that, since the 
renewal for two years as from April 1, 
1954, of the then expiring agreement, the 
plant unit involved in the present dispute 
discontinued its affiliation with the United 
Mine Workers of America, District 50, 
Region 75, and secured certification on 
June 23 of the above referred Union as its 
bargaining agent. Shortly prior to this 
change, the present company had acquired 
control of all the interests of Consolidated 
Oka Sand and Gravel Co. Limited. 


The present dispute has resulted from 
the termination of the above agreement 
under the provisions of Section 10 of the 
Act. It involves about 15 men known as 
“unlicensed personnel” who are engaged in 
the navigation and operation of the com- 
pany’s two tugboats and three barges. 


1. Work Week and Rates of Pay 


Under the terminated agreement, the 
regular working time consisted of 60 hours 
per week of seven days and the rates of 
pay of the unlicensed personnel were the 
following :— 


Per Month 
CONSTR > ole) 2 ame $157.00 
Wheelsman (mate with no 
COT CULCOME Nol eis’s 0 ses eee « 187.00 





During March the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between Oka Sand 
& Gravel Inc., Montreal, and the Sea- 
farers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District. 


The Board was under the chairmanship 
of the Hon. Mr. Justice Paul E. Cété, 
| who was appointed by the Minister in 
the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, Paul Emile 
Lejour and Louis B. Daniels, both of | 
Montreal, nominees of the company and | 
Union respectfully. 


The text of the report is reproduced 
below. 


Weel?) t34 Fay to core eee 152.00 
Engineer without certificate.. 202.00 
Oiler Gwinchmian) sk cee 172.00 
FE reivehing ys -cues a pee see pce 172.00 


The Board is of the opinion that in the 
absence of any substantiation by the 
company of its statement of financial 
inability to meet the Union’s demands, it 
has no other course but to appraise the 
above wage scale and the increases sought 
by the Union in the light of the existing 
conditions in comparable transport systems. 
Little, however, has been submitted to the 
Board to evidence such points of com- 
parison, as only two existing agreements 
were quoted by the Union in support of 
their demands and the work performed by 
the men differ somewhat in all three cases. 
These agreements are those of Canada 
Steamship Lines Limited (Sept. 29, 1953) 
and Lakeshore Lines Limited (June 29, 
1955) concluded with the same union as in 
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the present dispute, namely, Seafarers’ 


International Union of North America. 

In the Board’s estimation, the company’s 
offer of a 5-per-cent general increase in 
the rates of pay on the basis of retention 
of a sixty-hour week is totally inadequate. 
The Union is justified in pressing for a 
redress of such sub-standard wages and 
hours of work. In reaching its majority 
decision on this point, the Board has felt that 
it should take into consideration the fact 
that the existing situation has been brought 
about by free collective bargaining process 
through a period of many years and that 
the parties, in the present dispute, who 
have inherited the existing situation from 
their predecessors, are facing each other for 
the first time for the negotiation of a 
collective agreement. 


Board’s recommendations :— 


(a) that the work week do not exceed 
six days, exclusive of Sundays, and be 
limited to 48 hours regular time; 


(b) that the deckhand’s rate of pay be 
increased from $152 to $228 per month, 
and that the same proportional increase 
apply to the other classifications. 


Mr. Daniels, nominee of the Union, dis- 
agrees on these two points and recom- 
mends that the Union’s demands should 
be granted. 


2. Welfare Plan 


The Union is asking for coverage in the 
Canadian Lake Carriers and Seafarers’ 
Welfare Plan. As a counter-proposal the 
company offers coverage in a welfare plan 
of its own which it anticipates to have 
completed in the near future. As the Board 
has submitted no particulars on either plan, 
it is not in a position to make any other 
recommendation on this issue than the 
following: until the company’s welfare 
plan has been established in the other 
plants where it is to be applicable, it will 
not be possible to appraise the value and 
the extent of its coverage as compared with 
that of the other plan sponsored by the 
Union. It seems apparent, however, that 
the latter plan with its feature of inter- 
changeability as the men move from one 
employer to another in comparable employ- 
ment would commend itself for serious 
consideration. The Board estimates that 
this issue should stand until further nego- 
tiations are opened between the parties. 


3. Union Security 

The Board wishes to acknowledge the 
agreement of the company on this issue 
relative to the maintenance of membership, 
check-off of union dues and passes for 
Union’s officials. 
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4. Employment and Promotions 


In the absence of any counter-proposal 
from the company, the Board favours the 
Union’s demand as follows, namely: that 
all unlicensed personnel shall be hired 
through the Union’s offices and that the 
latter failing to fill a vacancy within 
three (3) hours of sailing time, the com- 
pany shall apply to the Seamen’s Section 
of the National Employment Service. In 
cases of promotions, should both these 
offices fail to supply a suitable replacement 
for the vacancy, the said promotions shall 
be made from among the men on the basis 
of seniority in the service. 


5. Statutory Holidays and Overtime Pay 
Rates 


Any work performed on any one of the 
following holidays shall be paid for at the 
rate of time and one-half provided they 
fall within the navigation season of the 
company, namely: (1) Good Friday; 
(2) Dominion Day; (8) Queen’s Birthday ; 
(4) St. Jean Baptiste Day; (5) Labour 
Day; (6) Thanksgiving Day; (7) Ascension 
Day. 

Overtime pay rates shall be computed on 
the basis of time and one-half. 


6. Seasonal Bonus 


All members of the unlicensed crews 
covered by this contract, who have served 
continuously aboard their ships, or in the 
same company, from the time of fitting out 
in the Spring to the completion of laying 
up in the Fall, or who are absent during 
this period for reasons satisfactory to the 
Master, shall have accruing to them, and 
payable at the end of the season, a total 
not exceeding half of their respective 
monthly rates. 

Considering shorter periods of service, an 
unlicensed employee shall be paid on a 
pro rata basis computed fractionally to a 
nine-month navigation season. 


7. Grievance Procedure 


A written statement of grievances shall 
be submitted to the Master of the ship by 
the ship’s delegate. In the event of failure 
to reach a settlement, the said grievance 
shall be referred to a representative of the 
Union and one from the company. In the 
case of disagreement of the latter, the said 
erlevance shall be submitted to an arbi- 
trator jointly appointed by the latter and 
failing agreement, appointed by the Min- 
ister of Labour of Canada. 


8. Other Benefits 


The Board has considered favourably and 
does recommend the Union’s demands 
relative to the following items:— 

(a) Coffee time. 

(b) Fit-out (to the extent it is applicable). 

(c) Safety (concurrence of the company). 

(d) Short-hand work (to apply only in 
cases of shortages of personnel which are 
within the control of the company). 

(e) Refrigerator (concurrence of the 
company). 

({) Other conveniences. 

(g) Heavy weather gear. 

(h) Meals (concurrence of the company). 

(i) Linen and equipment (the Board 
accepts as meeting the Union’s demand the 
company’s commitment to provide for the 
comfort and security of the crew by 
supplying as good equipment as it is 
possible under any given circumstances). 

(j) Emergency duties (concurrence of the 
company). 


The Board. feels. that the 
items of the Union’s demand 
dealt with as follows:— 


remaining 
should be 


(a) Travelling: rewording of this demand 
to meet the special conditions of operation 
herein as outlined by the company. 


(b) Coaling Vessels: to stand 
further negotiation. 


until 


9. Duration 

The Board recommends that this agree- 
ment shall remain in force for a period of 
one year from the signing thereof, and shall 
be considered as renewed from year to year 
thereafter, unless a written notice 1s given 
to the other, within the period of two 
months next preceding the date of expiring 
of the agreement, of its desire to amend, 
modify, change or terminate same. 

Mr. Daniels, the Union’s nominee, recom- 
mends that the new contract should be 
retroactive to the commencement of the 
navigation in 1955. 


10. Bonus in Lieu of Retroactivity 


The Union demands call for a _ retro- 
activity to April 1, 1955. The Board in 
formulating its recommendation on this 
point must draw attention to the fact that 
the Union was certified only on June 23, 
1955, that its notice to negotiate dates back 
to September 6, and that it was only on 
September 30, and October 7, that the first 
and only meeting was held with the 
employer, and that application was made 
to the Minister for the appointment of a 
conciliator. At this initial stage of the 
dispute, the active season for these men 
was reaching towards the end. 


The Board therefore recommends as a 
reasonable compensation, that all unh- 
censed personnel, who have been regularly 
employed since the opening of navigation 
for the year 1955, be paid the following 
bonus, namely: $100 to the deckhand, and 
a proportionally increased amount to the 
other classifications; in cases of shorter 
periods of service, an employee shall be 
paid said bonus on a pro rata basis com- 
puted fractionally to the length of the 
navigation season. 

This recommendation is not concurred 
in by Mr. Daniels as set forth under the 
preceding item. 

All of which is respectively submitted. 


(Sgd.) Pau E. Cérs, 
Chairman. 
Montreal, this 27th day of January, 1956. 


Report of Mr. Lejour 
(Translation) 


As a member of the Conciliation Board 
in this matter, I beg to submit to you the 
following report :— 

During the inquiry, the following 
essential fact was brought forward and 
proved before the Conciliation Board: when 
the Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, was certified as 
bargaining agent for the unlicensed per- 
sonnel of the Oka Sand and Gravel Ince., 
a collective agreement was then in force, 
following the renewal of a previous collec- 
tive agreement for a period beginning on 
April 1, 1954, and supposed to end on 
April 1, 1956. 

This collective agreement had been con- 
cluded by the bargaining agent of that 
time, the United Mine Workers of America, 
District 50, Region 75, Local 13618, with 
Consolidated Oka Sand and Gravel Co. Ltd. 

In my opinion, it is this collective agree- 
ment which is the crux of the present 
dispute between the Union and_ the 
company. 

On the one hand, the Union claims to 
know nothing whatsoever about this collec- 
tive agreement, and denies its existence. 
As a matter of fact, the Union did not 
mention it, and it was the company which 
presented copies of this collective agree- 
ment to the Conciliation Board, as the 
company maintains that the Union never 
legally terminated the collective agreement 
in force. 

Confronted with this document, the 
Union did not succeed in bringing forward 
any arguments of a nature to have the 
existence of the collective agreement im 
force disallowed. Since this document has 
not been contradicted, the Conciliation 
Board must take it into account. 
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I am therefore of the opinion that when 
the Union was certified on June 23, 1955, 
a collective agreement was then in force, 
and that, under Section 10, Subsection (c) 
of the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act (11-12 Geo. VI, Chap. 54, 
1948), the Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, was 
substituting for the United Mine Workers 
of America, District 50, Region 75, Local 
13618, as a party to the collective agree- 
ment in force. 


Therefore it must be determined whether, 
after its certification on June 23, 1955, as 
bargaining agent, the Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America, Canadian 
District, legally terminated the existing 
collective agreement in accordance with the 
specifications of Section 10, Subsection (c) 
of the above-mentioned Act, which reads as 
follows: 


(c) if, at the time of certification, a 
collective agreement binding on or entered 
into on behalf of employees in the unit is 
in force, the trade union shall be sub- 
stituted as a party to the agreement in 
place of the bargaining agent that is a party 
to the agreement on behalf of employees in 
the unit, and may, notwithstanding anything 
contained in the agreement, upon two months’ 
notice to the employer terminate the agree- 
ment in so far as it applies to those 
employees. 


This section provides that the Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
Canadian District, as substituted bargaining 
agent, by two months’ notice to the com- 
pany, could terminate the existing collective 
agreement. 

It must now be determined whether the 
Union gave the company the required two 
months’ notice for termination of the 
collective agreement in force. 

On this point, the Conciliation Board’s 
inquiry has before it only one notice from 
the Union to the company, dated Sep- 
tember 6, 1955. There is no mention 
therein of terminating the collective agree- 
ment in force. On the contrary, the Union 
requests an interview with the representa- 
tives of the company for the purpose of 
discussing a collective agreement. A letter 
addressed to you on October 7, 1955, 
informs the Conciliation Board that the 
Union and company representatives, meet- 
ing on September 30, 1955, were not 
successful in bargaining a collective agree- 
ment. 

For lack of evidence before the Concilia- 
tion Board concerning the two months’ 
notice, I find myself obliged to conclude 
that the collective agreement is still in 
existence. 
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Consequently, looking at the dispute 
between the Union and the company from 
a strictly legal point of view, I am con- 
vinced that the Conciliation Board should 
refrain from making any decision concern- 
ing the various claims of the Union, since 
making any decision would amount to 
changing a collective agreement in force, 
and such an attitude would be wltra vires 
and illegal. 

Under the circumstances, I am obliged 
to refrain from making any decision con- 
cerning the different claims submitted by 
the Union, and I venture to express the 
wish that the Conciliation Board may not 
have sat in vain, since it has made it 
possible for the Union and the company 
to meet and to exchange their views in 
anticipation of the bargaining of a collec- 
tive agreement in future. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Paut EmiLtE LEJOuR, 
Member. 
Montreal, February 27, 1956. 


MINORITY REPORT 


As the Union Nominee on the Board, 
having considered the evidence presented 
by the parties concerned in the subject 
dispute, I find and award as follows:— 

On the Board Award— 


Work Week and Rates of Pay 


(a) Having considered the evidence at 
hand I find that the forty-hour work week 
is standard throughout industry in Canada, 
and that the Union’s demands are reason- 
able in this matter. Therefore I recom- 
mend that the Union’s demand for a forty- 
hour work-week be granted. 

(b) No case having been made by the 
company suggesting that an hourly rate 
cannot be adapted to the classifications in 
dispute, I recommend that the Union’s 
demands on the last Union’s proposal 
before the Board be adopted. 


Duration and Bonus in Lieu of Retro- 
activity. (9)-(10) 

Evidence presented during the hearings 
disclosed that through no fault of the 
employees concerned they were deprived 
of the protection of any form of labour 
agreement during the 1955 season, although 
the company submitted a document during 
the hearings which was submitted as a valid 
agreement covering the employees con- 
cerned. On the other hand, in evidence 
before the Board Mr. Lapointe for the 
company admitted that this alleged agree- 
ment had not been applied to the benefit 
of the employees during the 1955 season. 


(Continued on page 563) 
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Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Owner-drivers of taxicabs held not to be employees and thus barred 


from union membership. 
picketing in jurisdictional 


In a dispute involving the application of 
a union security clause in an agreement 
between a taxicab company and its drivers, 
the Supreme Court of British Columbia 
examined the status of owner-drivers and 
determined that since they were themselves 
employers of other men they were barred 
by the Labour Relations Act from member- 
ship in the union. 


In a second British Columbia case, Mr. 
Justice Wood dissolved an_ injunction 
restraining picketing on a construction pro- 
ject. He held that the picketing, which 
was directed at the employment of persons 
belonging to a rival union, was not justified 
but that there was not sufficient evidence 
to prove who was responsible for it. 


British Columbia Supreme Court... 


... holds owner-drivers of taxicabs are employers 
and therefore can not become members of a union 


On January 10, 1956, the Supreme Court 
of British Columbia ruled that a taxicab 
owner who drove his own cab but also 
employed another driver was an employer 
under the Labour Relations Act. It held 
also that a contract between a company 
and an owner requiring drivers to be union 
members must be construed as requiring 
employees of the owners to be union 
members but not the owners themselves. 


The decision was given by Mr. Justice 
Clyne, who first set out the facts of the 
ease. In June 1950, the plaintiff, Morrison, 
purchased a cab from the Yellow Cab Co. 
Ltd. for $5,500, promising to operate his 
eab in conformity with all rules and regu- 
lations agreed upon by the company and 
the Taxi Drivers and Bus Drivers Union, 
Local 151. In return, the company was to 
render certain services to the plaintiff and 
allow him to use the trade names “Yellow” 
or “Star” with distinguishing colour com- 
binations. Though undated and unsigned, 
the parties operated under the terms of 
this contract until a supplementary agree- 
ment was signed on June 3, 1953. 


In another case in B.C., injunction against 


dispute dissolved for lack of evidence 


The new contract was similar to agree- 
ments made with the company by 83 other 
owners. The owners paid the Yellow Cab 
Co. $72.50 a month for every cab operated 
and agreed to purchase from the company 
all the gasoline, oil and spare parts required 
for the operation of their cabs. In return, 
the company promised to provide parking 
lot facilities and a despatching service with 
a two-way radio, main station switchboard, 
telephone lines and call boxes. It also 
permitted the use of its office for storage 
of books and records and the use of taxicab 
stands or exclusive concessions obtained 
from hotel and transportation companies. 
The company also does the collective 
advertising, which costs $400 a month, and 
for a commission of 10 per cent collects 
accounts charged under a credit card 
system. 

The contracts expressly state that the 
owners are not employees of the company. 
Every owner is actually in business for 
himself. He collects his own cash fares 
and in some cases operates more than one 
cab and employs his own drivers and other 
help. The plaintiff at present employs a 
second driver and a part-time bookkeeper. 

This action arose because on January 3, 
1955, the company ceased to. supply 
Morrison with the despatching service 
called for under the contract. Morrison 
then sued for damages for breach of 
contract. 

The company’s first argument was that 
no contract existed because the initial 
agreement was undated and unsigned, and 
the second, though signed, was never 
delivered. Mr. Justice Clyne did not agree. 

He said a contractual relationship existed 
and the furnishing of a despatching service 
was an essential term of that contract. 









This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 
provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 
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The company also said that if there was 
a contract, it had been broken when 
Morrison, by his failure to pay dues, ceased 
to be a member in good standing of the 
Teamsters Union, Local 151. He had 
promised to operate in conformity with 
rules and regulations agreed upon by the 
company and the Union and was therefore 
bound by the agreement made between 
the company and the Union on May 1, 
1953, which provided that all drivers, work- 
ing whole or part time, must be union 
members in good standing with dues books 
as proof of membership. The company 
also promised to replace a driver who was 
not a union member in good standing when 
asked to do so by the Union. On December 
31, 1954, the company was asked to replace 
the plaintiff with a union member and the 
cancellation of despatching services was a 
coercive step to compel him to continue his 
membership in the Union. 

Mr. Justice Clyne disagreed with this 
interpretation of the contract. He said 
that Morrison and the other owners were 
not employees of the defendant but indi- 
viduals conducting businesses independent 
of the company except for certain services 
specified in the contract. The initial agree- 
ment provided that the owners must 
operate in conformity with the rules agreed 
upon between the company and the Union, 
but did not say that they must become 
members of the Union. The proper con- 
struction to put upon this provision was 
that owners who drove themselves and also 
employed other drivers and clerical help 
were to abide by union rules in relation 
to their own employees. 

He also dismissed the argument that 
Morrison, who had from time to time paid 
union dues, knew or ought to have known 
that the true intent of the agreement was 
that he should become and remain a union 
member. He thought that the plaintiff 
jomed the Union as a matter of policy, 
and not because of any contractual obliga- 
tion, and that when he was advised by his 
solicitor that it was illegal for him to 
belong, he ceased paying union dues. 


Section 4(1) of the Labour Relations Act 
provides in part as follows: 

No employer or employer’s organization 
and no person acting on behalf of an 
employer or employer’s organization shall 
participate in or interfere with the forma- 
tion or administration of a trade union or 
contribute financial or other support to it. 

The Judge thought these words meant 
exactly what they said and _ prohibited 
Morrison, who was himself an employer of 
labour, from participating in the affairs of 
a Union representing his employees and 
from paying dues into it. 
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This section of the Act was designed to 
prevent employers from influencing the 
decisions of their employees, and should 
have prevented the occurrence of an 
anomalous and improper situation such as 
had arisen in this case where the secretary 
and general manager of the company was 
also a member of the Teamsters Union, 
asserting the right to bargain on _ behalf 
of the owner with the very Union of which 
he was a member. The result was that 
the wages to be paid an assistant driver 
could be determined by negotiation between 
the Union and one of its own members 
without the owner having any say in the 
matter. 

Referring again to the agreement, Mr. 
Justice Clyne said that he did not think 
the parties intended to embody the terms 
of the union contract in their agreement. 
Tf this were so the plaintiff could be pre- 
vented from washing his own car or cleaning 
his own motor. The proper construction 
was that the owners must adhere to union 
regulations in so far as their own employees 
are concerned but were not obliged to be 
union members themselves. Morrison v. 
Yellow Cab Co. Ltd. (1956) 1 DLR (2d) 
607. 


British Columbia Supreme Court... 


...holds union not justified in picketing simply 
because of employment of members of rival union 


On February 8, 1956, the Supreme Court 
of British Columbia for lack of evidence 
dissolved an injunction enjoining 15 mem- 
bers of a union from picketing a construc- 
tion job where members of a rival union 
were employed. It was held that while a 
union was not justified in ruining a firm by 
picketing simply because of the employ- 
ment of persons belonging to another union, 
there was not sufficient proof that the 
defendants were responsible for the 
picketing. 

The decision was given by Mr. Justice 
Wood, who first set out the facts of the 
ease. In November 1955, a construction 
company obtained a contract from the 
municipality of West Vancouver for certain 
alterations and additions to the local 
municipal hall. The company made verbal 
sub-contracts with certain other firms to 
supply material and do some of the work. 

The company employed only five men 
on the work, three of whom were members 
of the Christian Labour Association, a trade 
union duly authorized to operate in the 
province of British Columbia. This union 
had been certified as the bargaining agent 
of the employees of three other contractors 
and had applied to be certified as the 
bargaining agent oof the  plaintiff’s 
employees. 


On November 7, after work had begun, 
two pickets began walking up and down in 
front of the municipal hall carrying placards 
which read: “Construction work on this job 
is not being done by members of a union 
affhated with Building Trades Council 
Ash ot ‘lav 


As a result of the picketing, which con- 
tinued until the granting of the injunction, 
employees of four of the sub-contracting 
firms who belonged to a union affiliated 
with the A.F. of L. refused to cross the 
picket line. The sub-contracting firms, 
after being notified of the existence of the 
picket line, declined to carry out their 
contracts. 


~ The construction company then applied 
for an interlocutory injunction against 15 
persons who were officers and members of 
the Building Trades Council enjoining the 
picketing of the construction work at the 
municipal hall. The injunction was granted 
on January 23, 1956, whereupon the union 
members applied to have it dissolved. 


The Judge said that a union could not 
justify the ruination of a construction firm 
by picketing simply because the company 
employed persons belonging to another 
union. There was no labour dispute 
between the plaintiffs and their workmen 
and no quarrel between them and any one 


else. If there was a quarrel it was between 
the unions. In a similar case in Ontario, 
Smith Bros. Construction Co. v. Jones 


(1955), ©.R. 382. Mr. 
said: 


Justice McLennan 


However, in my opinion, if the develop- 
ment of the trade union movement has 
reached the point where workers will not 
cross a picket-line to go to work, that is 
just as effective an interference with con- 


tractual relations as any other form of 
restraint might be. Loyalty to the rule that 
I have mentioned having been developed, the 
rule should not be abused for a wrongful 
purpose and where there is no justification. 


Mr. Justice Wood then considered what 
might have been done about the picketing, 
which had been very hard on the company. 
He said that it would be unconscionable 
for them to fire the men whom they had 
hired and break their contracts, if any, with 
them. Much could be said in favour of 
enjoining the picketers, except that no one 
had been able to ascertain their names. 
The persons named in the interim injunc- 
tion could be properly enjoined if it could 
be proved that they were responsible for 
the picketing. 

Although the defendants had made no 
denial and no attempt to justify the picket- 
ing, the Judge did not think the plaintiffs 
were Justified in believing that these 
persons were the cause of the picket line 
because of the wording of the placards and 
because their names had appeared in news- 
paper accounts of the picketing. He said 
that in Cox v. Winnipeg City (1922) 
3 WWR 376 it was held that although a 
witness may refer to a newspaper report 
to refresh his memory, the report is not 
admissible as evidence of the facts therein 
recorded. He also said the failure of one 
of the defendants to reply to a company 
letter requesting the removal of the picket 
line did not justify the Court in finding 
him, let alone the other defendants, respon- 
sible for the picketing. 


He held that as there was insufficient 
material upon which to found an injunc- 
tion, it must be dissolved. Re Bevaart 
et al and Flecher et al (1956) 18 WWR 34. 





Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


British Columbia raises minimum wage in manufacturing industry, and 
Manitoba issues new regulations setting out rules for spray painting 


An order of the Board of Industrial 
Relations in British Columbia raised the 
minimum wage in the manufacturing indus- 
try to 75 cents an hour for men and 60 
cents for women, and provided for a 
weekly rest period of 32 consecutive hours. 
Other orders applicable to the pipeline 
construction industry exempt the industry 
from the Hours of Work Act until the 
end of 1956 but require overtime rates to 
be paid after 40 hours in a week. 


New regulations issued in Manitoba set 
out comprehensive rules to be observed in 
factories and garages where spray painting 
is carried on. 

In Saskatchewan, regulations respecting 
the construction and use of anhydrous 
ammonia pressure vessels provide for regis- 
tration and approval of plans, shop inspec- 
tion, testing of welders and inspection by 
a departmental inspector before any vessel 
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is put to use in the province. A minor 
amendment was made to regulations regard- 
ing licensing of projectionists. 

Maintenance allowances for disabled 
persons undergoing rehabilitation training 
were provided for in Ontario. 

New regulations dealing wtih fire hazards 
on ships were issued under the Canada 
Shipping Act. Regulations respecting 
examination of engineers were amended. 


FEDERAL 
Canada Shipping Act 


Examination of Engineers Regulations 


The regulations respecting examination 
of engineers established by P.C. 3280 (L.G. 
1952, p. 1872) were amended by P.C. 1956- 
305 gazetted March 14. The new regula- 
tions provide that the Board of Steamship 
Inspection may permit a person who has 
machine shop service or has satisfactorily 
completed a course in a recognized tech- 
nical school to try certain examinations. 
A candidate who has a science degree from 
a recognized school of applied science may 
be exempted from trying examinations in 
specified subjects. 


Fire Detection and Extinguishing 
Equipment Regulations 


New regulations respecting fire detection 
and extinguishing equipment authorized 
by P.C. 1956-429 were gazetted March 28. 
The new regulations replace the Fire 
Extinguishing Equipment Regulations 
authorized by P.C. 1954-1816, and sections 
of the Passenger Steamships Fire Protec- 
tion Regulations authorized by P.C. 1896 
of 1950. 

The regulations set out the requirements 
respecting submission of plans and 
particulars of fire extinguishing equipment, 
inspections and fire patrol, fire alarm and 
fire detection systems for each class of 
ships listed. Specific requirements for 
pumps, hydrants, extinguishers, fireman’s 
outfits, safety lamps and other fire fighting 
or protective equipment are given in 


Schedules A to G. 


PROVINCIAL 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


By Regulation No. 42, gazetted March 
22, the British Columbia Board of Indus- 
trial Relations has exempted _ persons 
employed in the pipeline’ construction 
industry from the operation of the Hours 
of Work Act from April 2, 1956, to and 
including December 31, 1956. This means 
that persons employed in this industry 
(defined below in Minimum Wage Order 
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No. 28) may work longer than eight hours 
a day and 44 hours a week during this 
period. The regulation was made under 
authority of Section 12 of the Act, which 
allows the Board to exempt any industry 
from the operation of the Act when this 
1s necessary or expedient because of the 
nature of the work, provided that due 
regard is taken for the welfare of the 
employees. 


British Columbia Male Minimum Wage 
Act 


British Columbia Female Minimum Wage 
Act 


Manufacturing 


The minimum wages to be paid employees 
in the manufacturing industry in British 
Columbia were increased by Male and 
Female Minimum Wage Order No. 25 
(1956) gazetted March 15. Effective April 
2, 1956, the minimum wage for experienced 
employees in all branches of the manu- 
facturing industry including baking is 60 
cents an hour for women and 75 cents an 
hour for men. Learners are to be paid 45 
to 55 cents an hour depending upon the 
length of service. 

This order replaces two other orders, 
Male Minimum Wage Order No. 17 (1942) 
(L.G. 1942, p. 92), which applied to the 
baking industry, and Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Order No. 25 (1948) (L.G. 
1948, p. 11385), applicable to all branches 
of the manufacturing industry not covered 
by another order. Order No. 17 provided 
for a minimum wage scale for men ranging 
from 35 cents an hour for those under 18 
years to 40 cents an hour for those 21 and 
over. A general order increased the rates 
by 20 per cent in 1946 (L.G. 1946, p. 988). 
Under Order No. 25, the minimum wage 
to be paid both men and women was 40 
cents an hour. Employees with less than 
six months’ experience were classed as 
learners and were paid from 31 to 37 cents 
an hour according to their experience. 

The new order applies to all operations 
in or incidental to the making, preparing, 
altering, repairing, ornamenting, printing, 
finishing, packing, assembling the parts of, 
installing, or adapting for use or sale any 
article or commodity. It covers all 
employees in the industry except those 
covered by another Order of the Board 
specifically defining their work, and except 
persons 1n a supervisory or managerial 
capacity whose hours of work are not 
subject to regulations under the Hours of 
Work Act. An employee with less than six 
weeks’ experience in the manufacturing 
industry in the class of employment for 


which he is hired for whom the Board has 
issued a permit is classed as a learner. 

Where men and women do different work, 
the minimum wage that may now be paid 
in the manufacturing industry is 60 cents 
an hour for female employees and 75 cents 
an hour for male employees. Equal rates 
must be paid, however, where men and 
women are doing the same work in the 
same establishment. Apprentices and part- 
time or handicapped persons for whom the 
Board may grant permits to work at less 
than the minimum rate must be paid at 
the rate specified in the permit. 


For learners with permits from the 
Board, the minimum wage is 45 cents an 
hour during the first two weeks’ employ- 
ment, 50 cents an hour during the second 
two weeks and 55 cents an hour during the 
third two weeks. The regular minimum 
rates apply after six weeks and also in 
the absence of a permit. 


If overtime work is permitted, it must be 
paid for at the rate of time and one-half 
the regular rate for all hours worked in 
excess of eight in the day and 44 in the 
week where the hours worked do not 
exceed eight in any one day. However, if 
by agreement employees work fewer than 
eight hours some days and longer than 
eight on others, overtime rates need not 
be paid until the agreed limits have been 
exceeded. Similarly, employees whose hours 
are averaged over an agreed period need 
not be paid overtime rates unless the aver- 
age exceeds the specified limit during that 
period. The Board may also vary the 
overtime rates when an undertaking has 
been granted an exemption under the 


Hours of Work Act. 


A daily guarantee provision is_ also 
included. An employee reporting for work 
on the call of an employer is to be paid 
the regular rate for all time spent at work, 
with a minimum of two hours’ pay at the 
regular rate, unless his condition is such 
that he is not competent to perform his 
duties or has failed to comply with the 
accident-prevention regulations of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. If he 
commences work, he must be paid four 
hours’ pay at the regular rate, except where 
his work is suspended because of inclement 
weather or other reasons completely beyond 
the control of the employer. School 
students reporting for work on school-days 
on the call of an employer are to receive 
the regular rate of pay for the entire period 
spent at the place of work with a 
minimum in any one day of two hours’ pay 
at the regular rate. 

Employees in the manufacturing industry 
are to be granted a rest period of 32 con- 


secutive hours every week. In exceptional 
circumstances the Board may approve a 
different arrangement. The employer in all 
cases 1s to notify the employee of the rest 
period allowed him. 

The order also contains the usual provi- 
sions regarding semi-monthly pay, posting 
of orders, and the keeping of employment 
records. 

Pipeline Construction 


A special minimum wage order issued for 
the pipeline construction industry, Male 
and Female Minimum Wage Order No. 28 
(1956), was gazetted March 10. This order, 
which took effect April 2, 1956, removes 
pipeline construction workers from the 
general order for the construction industry, 
Male Minimum Wage Order No. 12 (1955) 
(L.G., June 1955, p. 680). The minimum 
wage is $1 an hour, the same rate as is 
set in the general order for workers other 
than journeymen in the building trades, 
but an overtime rate must be paid for 
hours worked in excess of 40 in a week. 

For the purpose of this order “pipeline 
construction industry” means: all opera- 
tions in or incidental to the construction 
of any line of pipe used for transmitting 
or transporting gas, oil, or petroleum, as 
well as the preparation for or laying the 
foundations of any such construction, but 
does not include the installation of mains 
and service-lines in, to, or from industrial 
plants or other buildings. 

Notwithstanding any other order of the 
Board, Order No. 28 applies to all 
employees in the pipeline’ construction 
industry except an employee acting in a 
supervisory or managerial capacity. The 
Board may determine whether or not an 
employee is to be exempted on these 
grounds. 

Apprentices, and part-time or handicapped 
persons for whom the Board may grant 
permits to work for less than the minimum 
wage, must be paid at the rate specified in 
the permit. Time and one-half the regular 
rate must be paid for all hours worked in 
excess of eight in the day, and for all 
hours worked in excess of 40 in the week 
where the hours worked do not exceed 
eight in any one day. 

The order contains the usual provisions 
regarding daily guarantee, payment of 
wages, posting of orders and the keeping 
of employment records. 


Manitoba Factories Act 

Regulations under the Manitoba Factories 
Act respecting spray painting in factories 
and garages authorized by Man. Reg. 15/56 
were gazetted March 3. Detailed con- 
struction requirements for spray booths are 
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given and safety provisions for spray paint- 
ing operations are set out. Previously, 
only the general principles for the safe 
operation of factories applied to spray 
painting; there were no special rules for 
the guidance of the employer. The new 
regulations are the most comprehensive of 
any in Canada dealing with the hazards of 
spray painting. 

Spray painting operations may be per- 
formed only under prescribed conditions. 
Spray booths may not be installed in a 
residential, institution or public building; 
spray painting operations are also prohibited 
in such places. In factories and garages, 
spray painting operations must be performed 
in spray booths constructed in accordance 
with the regulations. Spray booths installed 
within a building are to be placed on the 
ground floor against an outside wall unless 
the Minister of Labour approves another 
location. 

Before a spray booth is constructed, the 
plans and specifications must be sent to 
the Department of Labour for approval. It 
must be built according to the approved 
plan and may not be put into operation 
until it has been inspected and an approval 
certificate issued. 

Every spray booth is to be constructed 
of concrete, masonry or steel of specified 
thickness. It must be large enough to 
accommodate at the time of spraying the 
article to be sprayed, the spray painting 
equipment and the operator. The interior 
surfaces are to be smooth, with no project- 
ing edges or recesses where residues might 
lodge. | Non-combustible, non-absorbent, 
non-sparking material that is easily cleaned 
must be used on the floor and the oper- 
ator’s working area. 

Mechanical ventilation must be provided 
so that no vapours may accumulate. The 
entrance to the booth, whether open or 
equipped with doors, is to be directly 
opposite the exhaust outlet. Intake open- 
ings are to be large enough for the exhaust 
fans to operate efficiently and located so 
that no dead-air pockets may form. The 
exhaust fans are to be of non-ferrous 
material such as brass, bronze or copper. 
The exhaust ducts are to be of fire-resistive 
construction with tight joints and sufficient 
clearance from flammable walls. They 
are to be provided with access doors if 
these are needed to facilitate cleaning or 
if ordered by the Minister. The exhaust 
outlets must extend at least two feet 
beyond the exterior wall and must be 
adequately supported. 


Only electric lights may be used in a 
spray booth, and all lighting, electric instal- 
lation and equipment must be of a type 
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approved for hazardous Class I locations in 
the Canadian Electrical Code. All lights 
are to be enclosed in explosion-proof globes 
and portable electric lamps may not be used 
during operations. If the spray booth is 
illuminated through panels made of glass 
or other transparent materials, only fixed 
ugnting units may be used as the source 
of illumination. The panels must effec- 
tively isolate the spray booth from the area 
in which the lighting unit is located. The 
panels are to be of non-combustible 
material that is unlikely to break and must 
be maintained so that the temperature of 
any normal accumulation of residue on the 
exposed surface of the panel will never be 
high enough to cause fire or explosion by 
radiation or conduction from the sources of 
hight. 

Spray booths must be heated indirectly, 
preferably by steam or hot water. No 
electric heater or stove may be used in 
the booth or in the enclosed area around it. 

Before an employee is allowed to work 
in a spray booth he must be instructed in 
all phases of the work and in all the 
precautions to be taken. He is also 
required to wear a_ suitable respirator 
during spraying operations. 

Paint finishes and thinners are to be 
kept in a fire-resistive paint storage room 
located far enough from the spray booth 
and from any heating appliance that there 
is no danger of the contents being ignited. 
The storage room is to be metal or metal- 
lined with a close-fitting door of the same 
material. Ventilation is to be by means of 
two vent pipes extending directly to the 
outside air. No more than 10 gallons each 
of thinners and paint may be stored inside 
or about the building except by special 
permission of the Minister, who may impose 
other conditions. 


Precautions must be taken to eliminate 
possible fire hazards. Floors, walls, ceilings 


and exhaust ducts are to be cleaned 
frequently with non-ferrous scrapers or 
brushes. Approved metal waste cans with 


tight-fitting covers are to be provided in 
which rags and waste materials are to be 
deposited. The contents are to be disposed 
of at least once daily or at the end of 
each shift. 


Spray booths are to be used exclusively 
for spray painting purposes. If they are 
used alternately for applying paint and 
drying, the drying arrangements must not 
cause a significant increase in the surface 
temperature of the booth. 


Special care must be taken with 
machinery. The motors of automotive 
vehicles to be spray painted and of equip- 
ment used to move these vehicles must 


not be run while in the spray booth or 
while entering or leaving. All vehicles are 
to be moved either by hand or by cable. 
Open flame or spark-producing equipment 
is not allowed in a spray booth, and may 
not be used in the enclosed area around a 
booth if spraying operations may produce 
a dangerous condition. The use of welding 
or cutting equipment in and around a spray 
booth is also prohibited. 

Smoking in a spray booth or paint storage 
room is not allowed at any time. It is also 
prohibited in adjoining areas if there is 
danger of fire or explosion. 


An approved type fire extinguisher is to 
be placed in a convenient place outside 
every spray booth and maintained in good 
working order. “No smoking” and other 
warning signs are to be posted in spraying 
areas and in paint storage rooms. 


Ontario Rehabilitation Services Act 


Regulations under the Ontario Rehabili- 
tation Services Act were gazetted March 10. 
The Act, which was passed last year, pro- 
vided for rehabilitation services to train 
handicapped persons for remunerative 
employment and for the payment of main- 
tenance allowances during the training 
period. It also provided that details 
respecting duties of officials, allowances and 
applications were to be fixed by regulation. 
These regulations, approved by O. Reg. 
27/56, are the first general regulations 
issued under this authority. 


The Act is being administered by the 
Department of Public Welfare. An advisory 
committee of five has been established to 
advise the Minister respecting development 
and provision of rehabilitation services. An 
advisory body of three with a duly quali- 
fied medical practitioner as chairman has 
also been set up to assist the Director of 


the Disabled Persons’ Allowances and 
Rehabilitation Services Branch in deter- 
mining eligibility of applicants. Field 


workers will personally interview handi- 
capped persons and report to the Director. 


As provided in the Act, a disabled 
person seeking rehabilitation services must 
apply to a local authority or to a repre- 
sentative of an approved organization, who 
will fill out the prescribed forms, which the 
applicant will sign. An application for 
rehabilitation services will be submitted on 
Form 1, which will include the interviewer’s 
observations and comments. It must be 
accompanied by Form 4, the report of a 
duly qualified medical practitioner. An 
application for a maintenance allowance 
must be made on Form 2, Part Two of 
which contains the field worker’s remarks 
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and verification. The applicant must also 
sign Form 3, a consent to inspect assets. 

The applications will be sent to the 
Director, who may ask the advisory board 
to review the medical evidence and may 
also require additional information from the 
field workers. If rehabilitation services are 
approved they will be those available under 
any agreement in force between the Gov- 
ernment of Ontario and the Government of 
Canada or any approved organization. The 
Director will also determine the applicant’s 
eligibility for a maintenance allowance and 
direct the amount to be paid. 

If approved, the maintenance allowance 
will be paid by cheque, monthly in arrears, 
computed from the first day of the month 
in which a handicapped person receives 
rehabilitation services. Payment will cease 
on the first day of the month following 
the month in which rehabilitation services 
are suspended, cancelled, or completed. 
An unmarried handicapped person may be 
paid an allowance up to a maximum of 
$60 a month. If he has dependants, he 
may receive up to $90 a month. A married 
handicapped person living with his spouse 
may be paid an allowance of $105 a month 
if he has no dependants. If he has depen- 
dants, the maximum that he may be paid 
is $115 a month. In each case, where the 
need is apparent, the Director may 
authorize the payment of a further sum 
not to exceed $15 a month. 

Maintenance allowances will be reduced, 
however, if the disabled persons have other 
specified sources of income. An unmarried 
person will not be eligible for a mainte- 
nance allowance at a rate greater than will 
make his aggregate income equal $960 a 
year; an unmarried person with dependants, 
at a rate greater than will bring his income 
up to $1,380 a year; and a married person 
with no dependants who is living with his 
spouse, at a rate greater than will make 
the aggregate incomes of the married person 
and his spouse together equal $1,560 a year. 
If he has dependants, he may not be paid 
an allowance at a rate greater than will 
make the total of his income and that of 
his spouse $1,680 a year. 

Liquid assets such as cash, bonds, deben- 
tures and stocks will also be considered 
when calculating income. An unmarried 
person with liquid assets in excess of $1,000 
will not be eligible for a maintenance allow- 
ance unless all those assets are applied in a 
manner approved by the Director to pro- 
vide for a series of future monthly or other 
periodic payments towards his maintenance. 
The assets of a married person living with 
his spouse will be applied in a similar 
manner if the combined assets of the dis- 
abled person and his spouse exceed $2,000. 
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The regulations provide that the Director, 
in addition to considering applications for 
benefits, may also suspend or cancel reha- 
bilitation services if a handicapped person 
fails to comply with regulations or does not 
make use of the services authorized. The 
Director may also suspend or cancel the 
rehabilitation services if he thinks that the 
disabled person is not benefiting from the 
services being provided or is not making 
satisfactory progress towards rehabilitation. 
In such cases, allowances will also be 
suspended or cancelled. 


Saskatchewan Boiler and Pressure Vessel 
Act 


Regulations under the Saskatchewan 
Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act respecting 
anhydrous ammonia pressure vessels, author- 
ized by O.C. 657/56, were gazetted March 
29. (Anhydrous ammonia is extensively 
used as a liquid fertilizer and is usually 
stored in pressure vessels in either a liquid 
or gaseous state. It is a_ potentially 
dangerous substance that requires careful 
handling.) The regulations set out require- 
ments respecting the design, construction 
and use of pressure vessels and pressure 
containers for anhydrous ammonia. 


Only approved portable cylinders, storage 
tanks, transport tanks, applicator tanks or 
other pressure containers designed, con- 
structed and fitted in accordance with the 
regulations may be used for the storage, 
delivery or application of anhydrous 
ammonia. The standards used in these 
regulations are based on the requirements 
of the Canadian Standards Association 
Code (B.51), the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers Codes and_ the 
standards of the Agricultural Ammonia 
Institute of Memphis, U.S.A. 


Before a pressure vessel or pressure 
container, including a bulk storage tank, 
used storage tank, transport tank, farm 
trailer tank or applicator tank, is con- 
structed or brought into the province, the 
design must be approved and registered 
by the Department of Labour. The manu- 
facturer in every case is required to submit 
drawings and specifications to the chief 
inspector in accordance with the require- 
ments of CSA Code (B.51). If there is 
any change in the design, construction or 
material other than a minor one, new 
design drawings and specifications have to 
be sent to the Department for approval 
and registration. Once a vessel design has 
been approved and registered, however, 
any number of vessels may be constructed 
according to this design unless it is can- 
celled by the Department or rendered 
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in the regulations, 
provided certain 


obsolete by changes 
codes or standards, 
requirements are met. 


Every vessel must be constructed in 
strict accordance with the registered design, 
including vessel dimensions, the thickness 
of shell and heads, the ASME or ASTM 
material specifications and other design 
details. Specific requirements are set out 
respecting size, design pressure, minimum 
thickness, hot-formed heads, baffle plates, 
manhole openings, fittings, valves, pressure 
gauges and piping. 

Every vessel exceeding five cubic feet in 
volume will be inspected during the con- 
struction stage by an authorized shop 
inspector. If the vessel is built in Canada, 
the inspector will be a provincial govern- 
ment boiler or pressure vessel inspector; 
if it is made in the United States, the 
inspector must hold a National Board 
Commission and be employed by a Code 
State or boiler insurance company. 

Welders, including welding machine oper- 
ators, employed upon the construction of 
pressure vessels must have taken welding 
tests within the previous 18 months. The 
tests are to be witnessed or certified to by 
an authorized shop inspector and must be 
in accordance with the ASME Welding 
Qualifications Code. If the welders have 
not been tested as required, the depart- 
ment inspector may order weld test 
coupons cut from the vessel for testing 
in accordance with the regulations. If the 
coupons fail, the vessel is to be sealed and 
its use prohibited. In addition to these 
tests, the welding procedure, including the 
filler metal to be used in actual construc- 
tion, is to be established, tested and 
proved by the manufacturer and the 
records are to be forwarded to the Depart- 
ment for registration. 

Before shipment, specified information 
must be stamped on every vessel or on an 
attached name plate. The manufacturer 
or distributor must also paint the vessel 
according to instructions. A copy of the 
manufacturer’s affidavit on a_ prescribed 
form and a certificate of shop inspection 
signed by an authorized shop inspector 
must also be forwarded to the chief in- 
spector and to the consignee whenever a 
pressure vessel is shipped. 

There are special provisions respecting 
transport or trailer tanks used in regular 
commercial delivery service. Designs for 
these tanks and the units to which they 
are attached must be sent to the Depart- 
ment for registration. Every unit used for 
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Unemployment Insurance 


Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Volume of initial and renewal claims for benefit declined in February, 
dropping 29 per cent from the January total, 22 per cent from February 
1955; but, statistics* show, number on live register rose 7 per cent 


Initial and renewal claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit declined 29 per cent 
from the January total and were 22 per 
cent below that of February 1955. This 
reduction in the volume of claims was 
common to all provinces. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics report 
on the operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act shows that 185,016 claims 
were received in local offices across Canada 
in February 1956 compared with 261,661 
in January and 236,847 in February 1955. 

The very large increase in the number 
of revised claims received during the month 
(166,543) was due to the recomputation of 
claims filed since October 1, 1955, on which 
a benefit period was not established. This 
procedure was introduced in order to 
interpret contributions made under the 1940 
Act in terms of a contribution week as 
defined under the 1955 Act, z.e., on the 
basis of the amount of contributions (or 
earnings) in a week rather than the number 
of days. 

On February 29, a total of 510,963 
claimants for regular and seasonal benefit 
had their unemployment register in the live 
file, comprising 413,083 males and 97,880 
females. This represents a 7-per-cent incre- 
ment over the 476,946 claimants (382,287 
males and 94,659 females) recorded at 
January 31, the increase for the most part 
occurring among the males. On February 
28, 1955, the number of claimants having 
an unemployment register in the live file 
was 619,701 (508,611 males and 111,090 
females). 

A total of 201,048 initial and renewal 
claims were adjudicated during the month, 
entitlement to benefit being granted in 
122,150 or 60 per cent of the cases. Of 
the 75,897 initial claims for which the 
decision was “not entitled to benefit,” 68,414 
or 90 per cent failed to meet the basic 
contribution requirements, while in the case 
of the remafhing 10 per cent a_ benefit 





*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of book. 
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In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 
ence of weather conditions, and the 
general employment situation. 


period was established but a disqualification 
was imposed (these 68,414 claims were con- 
sidered under the seasonal benefit regula- 
tions but 17,093 or 25 per cent failed to 
establish a seasonal benefit period). The 
chief reasons for disqualification were: 
“voluntarily left employment without just 
cause,” 7,049 cases; “not capable of and not 
available for work,” 4,455 cases; and 
“refused offer to work and neglected oppor- 
tunity to work,” 2,697 cases. 


New beneficiaries for regular and seasonal 
benefit during the month numbered 173,759, 
as against 266,822 during January and 
213,991 during February 1955. 

A total of $32,188,102 was paid during 
February to both regular and _ seasonal 
beneficiaries in compensation for 1,733,650 
weeks, in comparison with $24,632,203 and 


1,364,097 weeks during January and 
$34,897,486 and 11,068,140 days during 
February 1955. 

Reduction in the claimant’s maximum 


weekly benefit rate occurred very infre- 
quently, only 7 per cent of the weeks 
compensated (or 125,663 weeks) being 
reported as partial. During February, the 
proportion of partial weeks which were due 
to excess earnings stood at 54 per cent as 
against 56 per cent in January. 

The estimated number of beneficiaries for 
regular and seasonal benefit per week during 
February was 416-1 thousand, compared 
with 313-3 thousand during January and 
489-5 thousand during February 1955. 

Of the 72,010 claims considered for 
seasonal benefit, 3,596 were renewal seasonal 
benefit claims filed. 
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Claims adjudicated numbered 71,512, of 
which 51,019 were entitled to benefit. 

Seasonal benefit claimants having an 
employment register in the “live file” on 
the last working day of the month totalled 
142,084. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
February show that insurance books or 
contribution cards were issued to 4,504,791 
employees who have made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1955. 

At February 29, employers registered 
numbered 281,986, an increase of 797 during 
the month. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During February, 4,318 investigations were 
conducted by district investigators across 
Canada. Of these, 3,401 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify 
fulfilment of statutory conditions. The 


remaining 917 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefit. 
Prosecutions were commenced in 56 cases, 
two against employers and 54 against 
claimants.* Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of claimants making false state- 
ments or misrepresentations numbered 440.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in February totalled 
$20,043,943.42, compared with $19,304,487.62 
in January and $17,173,515.42 in February 
1955. Benefit payments in February 
amounted to $32,168,997.54,; compared with 
$24,619,181.337 in January and $34,884,364.41 
in February 1955. The balance in the fund 
at February 29 was $873,417,741.80; at 
January 31, there was a _ balance of 
$885 ,542,795.92 and at February 28, 1955, of 
$869,000,298.57. 





*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this month. 


+Estimated. 





Decisions of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CU-B 1223, March 19, 1956 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant 
worked for General Motors Corporation, 
Windsor, Ont., as a machine operator, from 
March 20, 1950, to July 29, 1955, when he 
was temporarily laid off on account of a 
shortage of work. He filed an initial claim 
for benefit on August 2, 1955, which was 
allowed. 


On Septembr 19, 1955, local 195 of the 
United Automobile Workers, of which the 
claimant is a member, called a strike at 
General Motors Corporation. On that date 
the majority of the workers at the Windsor 
plant were on layoff and those who had 
filed a claim, including the claimant, con- 
tinued to receive unemployment insurance 
benefit. However, on or about October 10, 
1955, the employees were notified by mail 
that work was to be resumed at the plant 
as of October 12. They failed to report 
for work and the insurance officer dis- 
qualified the claimant and those associated 
with him in this appeal from receipt of 
benefit as of October 12, pursuant to Sec- 
tion 63 of the Act, because in his opinion, 
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on that date, they lost their employment 
by reason of a stoppage of work due to 
a labour dispute at the factory at which 
they were employed. 

From the decision of the insurance 
officer, the claimant appealed to a board 
of referees on November 1, 1955. 

The board of referees, which heard rep- 
resentatives of the company and of the 
union in Windsor on November 23, unani- 
mously allowed the appeal. In the board’s 
opinion, General Motors of Canada Limited 
had failed to fulfil the condition laid down 
in the master agreement between the com- 
pany and the union regarding notices of 
recall when these notices were sent by 
postcards instead of registered mail, and 
therefore the appellants had never been 
legally notified to return to work. It was 
not disputed that each of the claimants 
did, in fact, receive a notice of recall. 

From the decision of the board of 
referees the chief claims offiger appealed to 
the Umpire, contending that “if the stop- 
page of work had not interfered with the 


company’s schedule as conveyed to the 
representatives of the union, operations 
would have resumed on October 3”. He 
Also submitted that a disqualification was 
in order from the date of normal return 
to work without any notice and that, in 
fixing October 12 as the date of disqualifi- 
cation, the insurance officer delayed the 
disqualification beyond the proper date. 
The union requested a hearing, which 
was granted, and it was held in Toronto 
on February 13, 1956. Earl R. Watson and 
James Dowell, President and Ist Vice- 
president, respectively, of Local 195 of 
UAW-CIO, and I. G. Ross, of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, attended. 


Conclusions: On the evidence before me, 
my decision is that the claim for benefit 
should be disallowed as from October 12, 
1955. 

In my view the insurance officer has 
satisfactorily established the causal rela- 
tionship between the labour dispute and 
the claimant’s unemployment on October 12. 

There may be in some cases difficulty 
in ascertaining whether the unemployment 
of an individual is due to a labour dispute. 

In the present case, however, we have 
undisputed evidence that the seasonal lay- 
off and recall were discussed by officials of 
the company and the union at a meeting 
which took place on August 31, 1955. It 
was then agreed, as shown by the letter 
addressed by the plant manager to the 
chairman of the plant committee on 
September 1, 1955, that production would 
be resumed approximately on the 11th of 
October. 

This fact entirely disposes of the sug- 
gestion that the notices of recall were 
fictitious and merely to prevent the 
workers from receiving unemployment 
insurance benefits. 

The union has argued, and the board of 
referees has accepted that argument as 
reasonable ground for allowing the appeal, 
that the notice of recall was not a legiti- 
mate offer of work because it had not been 
sent in accordance with the procedure set 
out in the master agreement between the 
company and the union. 

In my view, this is entirely irrelevant 
to the issue. We are not concerned with 
the terms of the contract but solely with 
the questions as to whether or not there 
was work for the claimant and whether or 
not it was made available for him. 

I may add that, if a worker resumed 
work at the employer’s premises imme- 
diately after the settlement of the dispute, 
such evidence strengthens the inference 
that his unemployment, or part thereof, 
was caused by the dispute. 


It is significant to note in this connec- 
tion that work was resumed at General 
Motors of Canada Limited as soon as 
feasible after the settlement of the dispute. 


For these reasons, the claimant and 
those associated with him in this appeal, 
all of whom admittedly were directly inter- 
ested in the labour dispute, were rightly 
disqualified from the receipt of benefit 
pursuant to Section 63 of the Act. 


The chief claims officer has asked that 
the general disqualification, which was first 
imposed as from October 12, be now made 
effective as of October 3, “the date of 
normal return to work without any notice”. 


I am not prepared to do so. It has not 
been shown that the insurance officer was 
not in possession of all the facts when he 
rendered his decision. 


Decision CU-B 1224, March 23, 1956 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant 
worked as a stationary engineer for 
Ls eas Lids iae.2) Ques irom: November 


1953 to September 14, 1955. He filed 
an initial application for benefit on 
September 16 and stated that he had 


lost his employment on account of union 
activities. The employer reported on form 
UIC 479 (confirmation of separation) that 
he had been laid off. A further verifica- 
tion with the employer, however, revealed 
that the claimant was dismissed because he 
was “drinking on the job” notwithstanding 
previous warnings in that respect. The 
claimant was asked for his comments and 
he replied that he was fired “on account 
of having intoxicating liquor’ on the 
premises on August 20, 1955, when the 
plant was closed for operations and only 
a few were employed on repairs; he added 
that, when he inquired about the real 
reason for his dismissal, he was told that 
he did not “play the game right” in so far 
as the union was concerned. 

On the facts before him, the insurance 
officer disqualified the claimant from the 
receipt of benefit for a period of six weeks 
because, in his opinion, he had lost his 
employment by reason of his own mis- 
conduct within the meaning of Section 
43(1) of the Act. 

From the decision of the insurance officer, 
the claimant, on October 3, appealed to a 
court of referees, contending that on many 
occasions officials of the company had 
brought beer to the employees as a reward, 
and that the real reason for his dismissal 
was his union activities. 
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The employer was again asked for 
further information and, in reply, he 
stated that it had been reported to the 
management that the claimant “had con- 
sumed beer and had offered it to others, 
while on duty as an engineer for the 
boiler and other pressure vessels’; further- 
more, a case of beer had been found in his 
locked cupboard. 

The court of referees, after having heard 
the claimant and a representative of his 
union, in Montreal on October 27, con- 
firmed by a majority the decision of the 
insurance officer. 

The dissenting member of the court 
expressed the opinion that the real reason 
for the claimant’s dismissal was his union 
activities. 

From the majority decision of the court 
of referees, the claimant appealed to the 
Umpire on December 1. 

The union requested an oral hearing, 
which was held in Montreal on February 
20, 1956. The claimant and _ representa- 
tives of the union, the company and the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission and 
a former employee of the company 
attended the hearing. 


Conclusions: On the facts before me, I 
consider that the claimant should not have 
been disqualified from the receipt of 
benefit. 

The statement that he had been drink- 
ing on the job is not borne out by satis- 
factory evidence. 


(The company’s representative) stated 
before me that trustworthy employees had 
reported to the management that the 
claimant had consumed and_ distributed 
beer in the plant on August 20, 1955. 
Personally, he had not seen the claimant 
drinking beer but had only noticed glasses 
lying around on tables, when passing by. 
Furthermore, he was unable to say whether 
the claimant had ever been warned about 
drinking on the job. As to the case of 
beer which was mentioned in one of the 
employer’s reports, he himself had dis- 
covered it in a cupboard of the boiler room 
after the claimant’s dismissal. He could 
not state positively, however, that this 
cupboard was for the claimant’s personal 
use. 

On the other hand, the _ claimant 
emphatically denied at the hearing that he 
had consumed beer at any time on the 
employer’s premises or that he had kept 
a case of beer in the boiler room or 
elsewhere. A former employee of the firm 
who appeared as a witness stated that he 
himself had drunk beer on the premises 
on two or three occasions with the fore- 
man’s approval and in the presence of the 
claimant, who had not consumed any. 

Taking into consideration the original 
statement of the employer as to the 
reason for separation, the interval which 
elapsed between the alleged offence and the 
claimant’s dismissal, and the positive and 





Oppose U.S. Withdrawal from ILO 
(Continued from page 538) 


handled by methods less drastic than the 
withdrawal of the United States from the 
organization”. 

A second protest against the suggested 
withdrawal came from J. D. Zellerbach, 
President of Crown Zellerbach Corp., and 
United States employer delegate to the 
ILO from 1945 to 1948. He also served 
as Vice-chairman of the ILO Governing 
Body. 

In a statement made before the Sub- 
committee of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, Mr. Zellerbach said: “Far from 
being Communist-dominated, the ILO has 
served as a valuable forum for the presen- 
tation of progressive ideas on modern 
capitalism, on facilitating co-operation 
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direct evidence which is all on _ the 
claimant’s side, the appeal is allowed. 
between management and labour. Such a 


positive approach is, of course, the best 
answer to Communist attempts to impugn 
the free enterprise system and to sow 
discord between labour and management. 
Moreover, the ILO’s comprehensive studies 
of forced labour have struck a serious blow 
to Soviet pretensions that Communism 
operates in the interests of the workers.” 

He went on to say that he believed 
withdrawal from the ILO “would be an 
isolationist action in violation of our 
international interests and responsibilities. 
It would leave a highly important field by 
default to the Soviet Union and its satel- 
lites.... I would consider abandonment of 
our ILO membership, therefore, as morally 
and politically indefensible.” 








Labour Conditions 


im Federal Government Contracts 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during March 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During March the Department of Labour prepared 156 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and its 
Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 100 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that:— 
(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in March for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 
follows :— 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Denar inent. Ole CPiCUIUUITC joa. 5 esas spews ona an’ 1 $ 18,825.00 
Wetence. CoOnspructioly (Loabwe Lid. vsks sees ves 1 63,605.00 
Department of Defence Production (February). 154 1,198,224.00 
RO LC arene cr Co Bae ke bike ow ¥ 6 Seog exs'9 9 47,112.67 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that:— 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
or, if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; F 





The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 


wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 


ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 


The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 
which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 


by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 


Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 


race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during March 


During March the sum of $12,292.39 was collected from seven employers who had 
failed to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. 
This amount has been or will be distributed to the 119 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during March 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Near Vauxhall Alta: Oland Construction Ltd, construction of two check structures 
on main canal, Bow River Project. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Tuft’s Cove N 8S: Terminal Construction Co Ltd, site improvement & planting. 
Valcartier Que: Bedard Girard Ltd, construction of electrical distribution system. 
Petawawa Ont: Reinhold & Gutzman, *clearing. Edmonton Alta: Progress Electric Ltd, 
construction of electrical distribution system; Burns & Dutton Construction Co, con- 
struction of housing units & services. Comox B C: A & B Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of school extension. Chilliwack B C: Terminal Construction Co Ltd, *site 
improvement «& planting. Vancouver B C: W C Weberg, interior painting of apart- 
ments; Henry Berger, *lawn maintenance of apartments; R G Kelly, *repair of fire 
damage. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Halifax N S: Fundy Construction Co Ltd, construction of main gate & guardhouse 
& additional floor to bldg $88, HMCS Stadacona. Camp Gagetown N B: The Steel Co of 
Canada Ltd, construction of chain link fence & accessories; Newton Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of physical training bldg (M-2) & outside services. Renous N B: 
Wheaton Construction Co Ltd, construction of frontal traverse, transfer bldg, RCNAD. 
Bagotville Que: Coseley Engineering (Canada) Ltd, supply & erection of readiness 
shelters, RCAF Station. Longueuil Que: H Coupal Construction, installation of water 
main, Sorel Industries. St. Hubert Que: Coseley Engineering (Canada) Ltd, supply & 
erection of readiness shelters, RCAF Station. Valcarteer Que: W Rourke Ltd, construc- 
tion of extension to garage bldg #83, CARDE. Barriefield Ont: M Sullivan & Son Ltd, 
construction of hospital & outside services. Camp Borden Ont: Barclay Construction 
Ltd, construction of various bldgs & outside services. Cobourg Ont: Joice-Sweanor 
Electric, revision to fire alarm & watch system, #26 COD. North Bay Ont: Coseley 
Engineering (Canada) Ltd, supply & erection of readiness shelters, RCAF Station. 
Uplands Ont: Coseley Engineering (Canada) Ltd, supply & erection of readiness shelters, 
RCAF Station. Portage la Prairie Man: Bowyer-Boag Co Ltd, supply & installation of 
sprinkler & automatic fire alarm system in administration, hospital & GIS bldgs. Cold 
Lake Alta: Bennett & White (Alberta) Ltd, addition to hospital, RCAF Station. 
Edmonton Alta: Poole Construction Co Ltd, construction of ranges, return stores bldg, 
junior ranks clubs, barrack block & outside services, Griesbach Barracks. Ralston Alta: 
Shaw Construction Co Ltd, provision & stockpiling of gravel, Suffield Experimental 
Station. Comox B C: A IM Steel Ltd, supply & erection of chain link fence, RCAF 
Station. Hsquamalt B C: Paine & Townsend, construction of rifle range bldg, Work Point 
Barracks. 

Building and Maintenance 


Dartmouth N 8S: W A Moffat Co, shingling & exterior painting of PMQs, HMCS 
Shearwater. Halhfax N S: Walker & Hall Ltd, repairs to jetty, HMC Dockyard. 
Farnham Que: Chas Duranceau Ltée, paving of parade square. Hagersville Ont: The 
Steel Co of Canada Ltd, supply & erection of security fence at #1 Detachment Stock 
Vehicle Park. Shirley’s Bay Ont: Frost Steel & Wire Co Ltd, supply & erection of chain 
link security fence. Vancouver B C: Rosenquist & Sons, interior painting of Beatty St 
Armoury. Victoria B C: J T Devlin & Co Ltd, interior & exterior painting of various 
bldgs, Work Point Barracks. 
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Department of Defence Production 
(February Report) 


Bedford Basin N S: Cameron Contracting Ltd, installation of concrete septic tank, 
sewage pump & piping, RCN Magazine. Sydney N S: J W Rudderham, installation of 
weatherstat control system in barrack blocks, RCAF Station. Senneterre Que: Courchesne 
& Lafleur Enr, repainting of interior of PMQs. Ville La Salle Que: H K Corey & Son, 
drilling of well, Naval Supply Depot. London Ont: Ross Urquhart Construction Co Ltd, 
repair to bldg, HMCS Prevost. North Bay Ont: Stradwick-Brown Ltd, repair of shower 
rooms, RCAF Station. Rockclhffe Ont: Ajax Air Conditioning Co Ltd, installation of air 
conditioning units in bldg #90, RCAF Station. Trenton Ont: W A Moffat Co, recovering 
of bldgs with shingle siding, RCAF Station; Weatherproofing Ltd, repair, replacement 
& re-insulation of, underground steam distribution system, RCAF Station; Weatherproof- 
ing Ltd, installation of steam heating system, bldg #114, RCAF Station. Uplands Ont: 
General Equipment & Supplies Co Reg’d, installation of asphalt tile covering & cove base 
on floor of drill hall, RCAF Station. Dundurn Sask: Little-Borland & Co Ltd, shingling 
roofs of bldgs, Military Camp. Aldergrove B C: Monarch Roofing Co, repair & altera- 
tions to bldgs & guard house, Naval Radio Station. Boundary Bay B C: Quest Metal 
Works Ltd, construction & installation of kitchen equipment, bldg 18, RCE. Chilliwack 
B C: Flexible Window Screens, installation of roll-away window screens on windows of 
PM@Qs, 11 Works Coy, RCE. 


Department of Fisheries 


Valleyfield Nfld: Kenney Construction Co, construction of staff house & dwellings; 
Kenney Construction Co, installation of sewer, water & electrical systems & construction 
of roads & walks. 


National Harbours Board 


Montreal Harbour Que: J G Fitzpatrick Ltd, construction of transit Shed #46A. 
Quebec Que: Beaudet & Fils Enr, construction of sanitary facilities & offices, West End 
Shed A. Prescott Ont: Prescott Construction Ltd, enclosure of stairways & passenger 
elevator, Grain Elevator. Vancouver Harbour B C: Empire Roofing & Sheet Metal 
Works Ltd, renewal of roofing, #4 Elevator. 


Department of Public Works 


Carbonear Nfld: Cyril Babb, construction of shed. Charlottetown P E I: Bruce 
Stewart & Co Ltd, *renewals & repairs to dredge “PWD No 12”. Caribou N S: Stanley 
Mason, *dredging. Yarmouth Bar N S: John Henry Leedhamm, raising bridge & con- 
struction of approaches. Miscou N B: J W & J Anderson Ltd, wharf repairs. Val 
Comeau N B: Comeau & Savoie Construction Ltd, construction of wharf. Black Cape 
(Woodman’s Beach) Que: Bert Dimock, wharf relocation & extension. Pointe Basse 
Que: Chas Verreault, wharf extension. St. Paul (Ile aux Noix) Que: P Baillargeon Ltd, 
improvements to wharf approach. St Roch des Aulnaies Que: Jean-Baptiste Rioux, wharf 
repairs. Vercheres Que: Lucien Lachapelle, wharf improvements. Burlington Ont: The 
Cementation Co (Canada) Ltd, breakwater repairs (east section). Ottawa Ont: Otis 
Elevator Co Ltd, improvements to elevators, Centre Block, Parliament Bldgs; Leopold 
Beaudoin Construction Ltd, construction of addition, Woods Canadian Bldg; Leopold 
Beaudoin Construction Ltd, alterations to 7th floor, Postal Terminal Bldg; Maurice 
Savard, redecorating Temporary bldgs, No 6 & No 9. Pefferlaw River Ont: Dean Con- 
struction Co Ltd, reconstruction of training wall, stage 2. Sandwich Ont: Luigi De 
Apollonia, alterations & renovations, federal bldg. Yoronto Ont: Bailey Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of bridge over Don River, Sunnybrook Hospital. Waterford Ont: 
Cromar Construction Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Wheatley Ont: Dean Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, *dredging. Outlook Sask: Horosko Bros, construction of post office bldg. 
Peace River Alta: Walters Construction Ltd, construction of RCMP married quarters. 
Waterton National Park Alta: Remington Construction Co Ltd, construction of bridge 
over Waterton River. Deas Island, Fraser River B C: Gilley Bros Ltd, bank protection. 
Vancouver B C:: Burrard Shipyard & Engineering Works Ltd, *repairs to launch Walronda ; 
Bennett & White Construction Co Ltd, construction of central heating boiler house & 
prosthetic services bldg, Shaughnessy Hospital. Yoho National Park B C: Mannix Ltd, 
grading, culverts & base course, mile 21-0 to mile 28-0. 
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Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Point Pelee National Park Ont: Docherty Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
comfort stations; Docherty Construction Co Ltd, construction of water & sewer system. 
Riding Mountain National Park Man: Arthur Freiheit, construction of administration 
bldg, Wasagaming Townsite. Banff National Park Alta: Square M Construction Ltd, 
construction of ski jump, Mount Norquay. Elk Island National Park Alta: Poole 
Engineering Co Ltd, grading of parking «& recreational area & construction of approxi- 
mately 3,000 feet of highway adjacent thereto. Kootenay National Park B C: A E 
Jones Co Ltd, construction of combined staff quarters & office, West Entrance; Oland 
Construction Ltd, construction of stores bldg & workshop. 


Department of Transport 


Port aux Basques Nfld: R G McDougall Ltd. construction of transmitter bldg. 
Charlottetown P E I: County Construction Co, additional airport development. Qwebec 
Que: Davie Shipbuilding Ltd, *construction of icebreaker, lighthouse supply & buoy vessel. 


St Hubert Que: Lewis Bros Asphalt Paving Ltd, additional airport development. 
Sound Ont: Russel-Hipwell Engines Ltd, *construction of tugs. 
Man: Henry E Gibson & Co Ltd, construction of bldgs. 
struction Ltd, extension to maintenance garage. 


Co Ltd, airport development. 





Recent Regulations 
(Continued from page 554) 


anhydrous ammonia delivery must also 
meet the requirements of the Highway 
Traffic Board. 

Requirements for bulk storage and dis- 
tribution plants are also set out. Before 
construction or installation is commenced 
the plans for these plants have to be 
approved by the Department. Anhydrous 
ammonia storage tanks may not be buried 
underground but must be installed in the 
open at a distance of at least 50 feet from 
adjoining property. No tank may be 
located closer than 400 feet to any school, 
church, hospital, or other place of public 
assembly. 

Every tank or container must be in- 
spected by a departmental inspector before 
being sold, leased or put to use in the 
province. A “Sale and Installation Report” 
must also be forwarded to the Department 
within 30 days after a vessel is sold, leased 
or installed. 

Repairs by welding to a tank or its 
fittings may be done only with the approval 
of an inspector. If consent is given, the 
welding must be done by a person holding 
a pressure welder’s authorization signed by 
the chief inspector. 

Any anhydrous ammonia pressure vessel 
or container which does not meet require- 
ments or which is not being used in a safe 
manner will be sealed by an inspector or 
other authorized officer. 
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Owen 
Winnipeg & Vivian 
Saskatoon Sask: Pigott Con- 
Williams Lake B C: Dawson, Wade & 


The regulations also provide that opera- 
tions pertaining to the unloading of railway 
tank cars are to be performed in accordance 
with the rules and requirements of the 
Board of Transport Commissioners. 


Saskatchewan Theatres and Cinemato- 
graphs Act 


Regulations under the Saskatchewan 
Theatres and Cinematographs Act respect- 
ing licensing of projectionists were amended 
by O.C. 490/56, gazetted March 9, to allow 
experienced persons who have not served 
an apprenticeship to qualify for a third- 
class certificate. 


The regulations approved by O.C. 924/54 
(L.G. 1954, p. 862) provided for four classes 
of projectionists’ licences, first, second, 
third-class and apprentice. A _ third-class 
licence enables the holder to operate pro- 
jection equipment in towns, villages and 
hamlets using incandescent lighting. To be 
eligible for examination for a_ third-class 
projectionist’s certificate, an applicant had 
to serve an apprenticeship of six months 
under a licensed operator. Now, a person 
who has served sufficient time to enable 
him to pass a written and practical exam- 
ination to the satisfaction of an inspector 
is eligible, as well as the applicant who has 
served the required term of apprenticeship. 





Wages. Hours and 
Working Conditions 


Salaries and Hours of Labour 


in Municipal Government Service 


Police constables, firefighters and labourers gained salary increases 


in several Canadian municipalities in 1955. 


In a few centres, hours 


of work per week were cut. Labourers’ wage boosts averaged 5 cents 


Salaries of police constables, firefighters 
and labourers were increased during 1955 
in several municipalities across the country. 
The standard hours of work per week were 
reduced in a few centres. 


This information is based on _ returns 
from 76 municipalities covered by the 
annual survey of wage rates conducted by 
the Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour. 


The accompanying table shows’ the 
maximum basic salaries* of first class police 
constables and firefighters, hourly wage 
rates for works department labourers, and 
standard hours of work per week for each 
of these three groups of workers. The data 
apply to the pay period preceding October 
1, 1954 and 1955. Comparable data for the 
years 1953 and 1952 appeared in the July 
1954 issue of the LaBsour GAZETTE (p. 1035). 


The salaries of both police constables 
and firefighters were highest in Vancouver, 
New Westminster and Toronto. Salaries 
for police constables were generally com- 





*The ‘maximum basic salary”’ for police constables 
and firefighters is the salary paid after the proba- 
tionary and training period has been completed, 
frequently from three to five years, but before long- 
term service increases are obtained. It includes 
cost-of-living bonuses, wherever paid, but does not 
include allowances for uniforms, boots, transportation, 
etc. In almost every mstance, the salaries listed 
are those received by the majority of the police 
constables or fire-fighters in each of the communities. 


Report of Conciliation Board 
(Continued from page 546) 


For this reason, it would seem that the 
employees would have a just claim to some 
retroactivity in any settlement, and I 
hereby recommend that the terms of the 
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parable with those of firefighters. Both 
groups received the same rate of pay in 
several cities in the Maritimes and Quebec, 
while in some centres of Ontario and the 
Prairies, police constables’ salaries were 
shghtly higher than those of firefighters. 


Hourly wage rates shown for labourers 
are those paid to workers in that category 
in the works department of the munici- 
pality, although labourers in other civic 
departments were often paid at the same 
rates. In some cases where ranges of rates 
are given, the lower figure represents the 
starting wage rate and the higher one the 
maximum rate paid to labourers, generally 
to those engaged in more strenuous work 
or to those who have received a_ long- 
service bonus. 

Police constables and firefighters received 
salaries increases of comparable size during 
1955. Out of 69 cities reporting firefighters’ 
salaries, 44 showed yearly increases in 1955, 
ranging from $44 to $494 and averaging 
$159 per year. In the case of police 
constables, 37 of a total of 71 cities reported 
salary increases in 1955; these increases 
varied from $60 to $468 and averaged $184 
per year. 

Labourers’ wage rates for 1955 ranged 
from a low of $0.70 in Charlottetown, to a 
high of $1.63 in Vancouver. Increases during 
1955 averaged 5 cents per hour in 40 of 
the 73 reporting centres. 


See Table overleaf > 





settlement be made retroactive to the 
commencement of navigation in 1955. 


The whole respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Louis DANIELS, 
Member. 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, March 1956* 


Little time was lost in March in work 
stoppages arising out of industrial disputes; 
the total was the lowest recorded since 
March 1955. 

In March 1956 there were 22 strikes and 
lockouts in existence, involving 3,248 
workers, with a time loss of 16,875 man- 
working days, compared with 22 strikes 
and lockouts in February 1956, with 20,144 
workers involved and a loss of 234,795 days. 
In March 1955, there were 13 strikes and 
lockouts, 2,297 workers involved and a loss 
o1 15,/02, days. 

For the first three months of 1956 
preliminary figures show a total of 37 strikes 
and lockouts, with 23,543 workers involved 
and a loss of 590,010 days. In the same 
period in 1955 there were 30 strikes and 
lockouts, 14,303 workers involved and a loss 
of 255,406 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
paid workers in Canada, the time lost in 
March 1955 and 1956 was 0:02 per cent of 
the estimated working time; February 1956, 
0:27 per cent; the first three months of 
1956, 0:22 per cent; and the first three 
months of 1955, 0-10 per cent. 

The issue of increased wages was a factor 
in 13 of the 22 disputes in existence during 
March. Of the other stoppages, six arose 
over dismissals, suspensions and employ- 
ment of particular persons; one over 
reduced earnings; one over a union ques- 
tion; and one was a jurisdictional dispute. 

Of the 22 strikes and lockouts in exist- 
ence during March, two were settled in 
favour of the workers, three in favour of 
the employers, three were compromise 
settlements and seven were indefinite in 
result, work being resumed pending final 
settlement. At the end of the month seven 
disputes were still in existence. 

(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in a footnote to Table 
G-1 nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. Strikes 
and lockouts of this nature still in progress 
are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., 
which began on November 8, 1945, and at 


Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, 
Alta., on May 30, 1946; women’s -clothing 





*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at back of book. 
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factory workers at Montreal, Que., on 
February 23, 1954; lumber mill workers at 
Saint John, N.B., on May 26, 1955; and 
newspaper printing plant workers at Mont- 
real, Que., on April 20, 1955.) 


Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given here from month to month. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this article 
are taken from the government publications 
of the countries concerned or from the Inter- 
national Labour Office Year Book of Labour 
Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


According to the British Munistry of 
Labour Gazette, the number of work stop- 
pages in Great .Britain and Northern 
Treland beginning in January 1956 was 178 
and six were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 184 
during the month. In all stoppages of work 
in progress, 27,000 workers were involved 
and a time loss of 84,000 days caused. 

Of the 178 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work that began in January, 14, directly 
involving 3,100 workers, arose over demands 
for advances in wages, and 68, directly 
involving 9,200 workers, over other wage 
questions; four, directly involving 300 
workers, over questions as to working 
hours; 18, directly involving 3,000 workers, 
over questions respecting the employment 
of particular classes or persons; 69, directly 
involving 6,600 workers, over other ques- 
tions respecting working arrangements; 
two, directly involving 1,000 workers, over 
questions of trade union principle; and 
three, directly involving 2,200 workers, were 
in support of workers involved in other 
disputes. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for February 1956 
show 250 work stoppages resulting from 
labour-management disputes beginning in 
the month, involving 70,000 workers. The 
time loss for all work stoppages in progress 
during the month was 2,200,000 man-days. 
Corresponding figures for January 1956 were 
250 stoppages involving 85,000 workers and 
a loss of 2,000,000 days. 


Prices and the Cost of Living’ 


Consumer Price Index, April 1, 1956 


Canada’s consumer price index (1949= 
100) registered a slight gain between the 
beginning of March and April 1956, 
moving from 116-4 to 116-6. A year ago 
it stood at 116-1. 

Current increases in the food, shelter 
and other commodities and services indexes 
were more than sufficient to offset a 
decrease in the household operation index. 
The clothing index was unchanged. 

A rise in the food index from 109-1 
to 109-7 followed a series of moderate 
declines, unbroken since September 1955. 
A substantial increase in the price of 
potatoes, together with higher prices for 
other fresh vegetables, fruits, eggs, coffee 
and cheese, more than outweighed further 
decreases for all beef and pork cuts and 
margarine. 

The shelter index advanced from 131-6 
to 131-9 as a result of increases in both 
the home-ownership and rent components. 

The clothing index remained unchanged 
at 108-7 between March and April 1956, 
as slight increases affecting footwear, men’s 
topcoats and hats were counterbalanced by 
scattered decreases for women’s spring 
coats, hosiery and boys’ cotton sport shirts. 

The household operation index declined 
slightly from 116-8 to 116-6. Decreases in 
most appliance prices and some household 
supplies more than offset increases for some 
items of furniture, floor coverings and 
lawnmowers. 

The other commodities and services index 
rose from 119-9 to 120-1 as higher prices 
were reported for automobile licences, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees. Prices for 
radios and some magazines were lower. 

Group indexes one year earlier (April 1, 
1955) were: food 111-0, shelter 128-7, 
clothing 107-9, household operation 116:-9, 
and other commodities and services 118-2. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, March 1956, 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) in- 
creased slightly in six of ten regional cities 
between February 1 and March 1, 1956, 
two were unchanged while two showed 
minor decreases. Changes did not exceed 
0-3 per cent. 

Food indexes were lower in seven cities, 
unchanged in one, and up fractionally in 
two. Decreases ranged up to 0-7 per cent 
in Toronto while the two increases, in 
St. John’s and Winnipeg, were only 0:1 
per cent. Meat prices continued to move 





*See Tables F-1 and F-2 at back of book. 


to lower levels: further price declines for 
all cuts of beef occurred in most. cities, 
while prices for most other meat items 
decreased during the month. Prices were 
somewhat lower for a number of fresh and 
canned fruits. Higher prices were reported 
for eggs, margarine, coffee and some fresh 
vegetables. 

The shelter index was unchanged in six 
cities and showed only small upward 
movements in the other four cities. Cloth- 
ing indexes were higher in eight of the ten 
regional cities and unchanged in two. 
Household operation indexes were up in 
five cities, unchanged in four and down 
shightly in the other’ regional city. The 
other commodities and services index was 
up in all but one of the ten cities, as 
higher prices were general for new passenger 
cars on March 1, compared with last fall’s 
prices. Increases for auto repairs, tires and 
rates for hospital care also contributed to 
the change in this group index. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between February 1 and March 1 
were as follows: Saint John +0°3 to 117-4; 
Winnipeg +0:3 to 116-8; Halifax +0-2 to 
114-3; Edmonton-Calgary -+0:2 to 114-3; 
St. John’s +0:1 to 105:0*; Vancouver +0:1 
to 118-6; Montreal —0-3 to 116-7; Toronto 
—0-1 to 118-2. Ottawa and Saskatoon- 
Regina remained unchanged at 117-3 and 
114-7 respectively. 


Wholesale Prices, March 1956 


The general wholesale price index (1935- 
39—100) advanced 0:5 per cent, from 222-2 
to 223-3, between February and March. 
Six of the eight major component groups 
advanced, one receded slightly and one 
remained unchanged. 


Non-ferrous metals and their products 
registered the largest gain, the group index 
moving up 1°8 per cent to 207-3 mainly 
because of a substantial increase in copper 
and its products. Vegetable products rose 
1:0 per cent to 195-2. Iron and its 
products and non-metallic minerals and 
their products each advanced 0°6 per cent, 
to 232-4 and 180-0 respectively. Chemicals 
and allied products rose 0°5 per cent to 
179:5 and animals’ products showed a 
slight gain of 0-1 per cent to 217-7. 

Wood, wood products and paper declined 
0-1 per cent to 305-6. 

Fibres, textiles and textile 
remained unchanged at 228.9. 


products 





*On base June 1951—100. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FROM JANUARY 1951 


Indice 1849= 100 
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Canadian farm product prices at U.S. Consumer Price Index, March 1956 


terminal markets advanced slightly between 
February and March; the index rose 0:8 
per cent from 195-9 to 197-5. The field 
products group index climbed 2-8 per cent 
while animal products declined 0-5 per 
eent, irom $232-3; tot231-1- 


building material prices 
OS) goer 
rising from 289-6 to 


Residential 


also rose; the index was cent 


higher in March, 
291-8. 


in lumber, brick, electrical wiring, rough 


Scattered price increases occurred 


hardware and certain bathroom fixtures. 


The non-residential building materials 
index (1949=100) rose 0:7 per cent between 
February and March, from 126-9 to 127°8. 


The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49=100) rose one-tenth of a point 
between mid-February and mid-March, 
from 114-6 to 114-7. In March 1955 the 
index was 114:38. 

During the month, retail food prices 
rose 0:2 per cent after a five-month decline 
but meat, poultry and fish prices were still 
almost 10 per cent lower than a year 
earlier. Price advances for fresh vegetables 
led the recent upturn. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, January 1956 


The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 1952=100), compiled by the 
Ministry of Labour, declined from 116-2 
to 115-8 between mid-December and mid- 
January. 


een 


A DBS survey of family expenditure, 
based on records furnished by 969 families 
in Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver, shows that the families— 
consisting of from two to six persons—in 
1953 spent an average of $1,400 per person. 

The average dollar spent was broken 
down like this: food 27-3 cents; housing, 
fuel, ight and water 15-6 cents; household 
expenses 3:6 cents; household furnishing 
and equipment 6:2 cents; clothing 9:5 
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cents; medical care 4:3 cents; personal 
care 1:9 cents; recreation 3:6 cents; 
reading and education 1:1 cents; tobacco 
and alcohol 3-5 cents; gifts and con- 
tributions 2-3 cents; personal taxes 5:8 
cents; security payments (life insurance, 
pension contributions) 4:2 cents; car, 
purchase and operation 7:8 cents; other 
transportation 2:2 cents; and miscellaneous 
1-1 cents. 


Articles on Automation Selected from 


Periodicals in Labour Department Library 


Persons wishing to consult the articles 
on automation listed below are advised to 
refer to their local libraries or to obtain 
the periodical from the publisher. 


List No. 93 


Adjustments to automation in two firms. 
(In Monthly Labour Review, Jan. 1956, 
p. 15-19.) 

One firm was a large manufacturer of 
radio and television sets, the other the 
home office of a large insurance company. 


Aspects techniques de l’automation, by 
Roger Chartier. (In Relations Indus- 
trielles, Dec. 1955, p. 44-56.) 

Bibliographical notes. 


Points covered include definition, inte- 
gration, feedback, electronic computing. 


Automation—a growing problem. (In The 
International Chemical Worker, Feb. 
1956; pe f) 


Part I of a two-part discussion. 


Automation has been operating in the 
chemical industry since World War II. 
From 1947-1952 there has been a phenom- 
enal expansion in production. There will 
be an increase in size of the non- 
production work force in relation to the 
production workers. 


The automation problem. (In The Inter- 
national Chemical Worker, March 1956, 
peng) 


Part II of a discussion on automation. 


The effect of automation on wages, 
employment, and retraining of workers. 


Automatic factories are key to next tech- 
nical advance, by J. J. Brown. (In 
Canadian Business, Oct. 1955, p. 26-29.) 


Many companies are studying the possi- 
bilities of automatic production, e.g. 
automobile, chemical and petroleum indus- 
tries. Automation is the self-control of 
machines or operations. 


Automation. (In Brotherhood of Mainte- 
nance of Way Employees Journal, Dec. 
1955, p. 4-6.) 


Quotes various individual opinions. If 
displaced workers survive they will be 
absorbed. Low-cost production brings the 
problem of consumption. Full employment 
is the solution. 


Automation. (In Hconomic Intelligence, 
No. 88, Nov. 1955, pv 1-2) 


Prof. Norbert Wiener thinks automa- 
tion will create an unemployment situa- 
tion. Others are not so apprenhensive. 
Reuther recommends adjusting to the new 
technology. 


Automation. (In Trade Union Informa- 
tion, No. 5, Nov.-Dec. 1955, p. 14-17.) 
Discusses “Detroit automation’; Feed- 
back control, electronic computers, the 
role of the unions in the question of full 
employment. 


Automation: a new dimension to old 
problems, by G. B. Baldwin and G. P. 
Schultz. (In Monthly Labour Review, 
Feb. 1955, p. 165-169.) 

Partial contents:—Areas of industrial 
relations affected, abilities required of the 


labour force, job classifications and 
seniority, and the problem of displace- 
ment. 


Automation—Advances in automatic pro- 
duction, by Robert T. Collins. (In 

Advanced Management, May 1955, p. 26- 
30.) 


Automation as applied in various indus- 


tries cuts costs, saves labour, improves 


quality and increases output. 


Automation and British labour, by John 
Walton. (In Labour and Industry im 
Britain, Sept. 1955, p. 137-139.) 

British trade unions are studying the 
implications of automation. It is the job 
of unions to see that the worker benefits 
from change in industry and that dis- 
placed workers are absorbed by _ re- 
training. 

Automation and employment. (In The 

Electron, Feb. 1956, p. 38-44.) 


Automation will probably be considered 
the industrial revolution of the 20th 
century. If intelligently anticipated plans 
can be made now to control its effects 
on society. 


Automation and higher living standards, by 
Sir Walter Puckey. (In Labour and 
Industry in Britain, Dec. 1955, p. 171- 
176.) 


Automation and labour relations, by C. 1. 
Dankert. (In Personnel Journal, Dec. 
1955, p. 263-265.) 
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Realistic look toward some of the 
developments such as shorter work-week, 
more shift work, that may be expected 
as automation progresses. 


Automation, by Helen E. Loftus. (In 
Special Libraries, March 1955, p. 127-128.) 


Bibliography on automation, p. 128. 
Defines automation and indicates how 
automation might be used in library work. 


Automation can be expected to displace 
many office workers, Coughlin testifies; 
goes to Hill for hearing. (In White 
Collar, Nov. 1955, p. 1) 


Automation ...facts every worker needs to 
know, by Research Associates. (In 
UE News (Canadian), Feb. 3, 1956, p. 
2-3). 


Automation hits treasury plate printers. 
(AFL News-Reporter, Nov. 4, 1955, p. 1.) 


Automation—how will it affect offices? (In 
Office Equipment and Methods, Jan. 1956, 
p. 16-17.) 


Office conditions will change bringing 
reduction in clerical staff. There will be 
fewer lower-rated jobs and more higher- 
skilled jobs, resulting in a reduction in 
total salaries which would pay for the 
equipment. 


Automation in industry. (In The Fore- 
man’s Letter, Dec. 22, 1955, p. 1.) 


Automation in the office. 
1955, 1p. 12) 


First in a series of articles. 


(In Topics, Dec. 


Automation—integrated data processing. 
(In Office Equipment and Methods, Jan. 
1956, p. 12-13; 38,40.) 


The names by which clerical informa- 
tion can be copied. 


Automation: is it blessing or curse for 
radio, TV? (In The CIO News, NABET 
ed., Oct. 1955, p. 1- ) 


Automation—it starts with work simplifica- 
tion. (In Office Equipment and Methods, 
Jan. 1956, p. 10-11.) 


Automation, magic and menace. (In 
U.A.W.-A.F.L. Auto Worker, March 1956, 
p. 4-6.) 

The article surveys prospects and 
problems from the point of view of those 
likely to be affected. Summarizes the 
arguments for and against. 


Automation moves into Canadian railway 


offices. (In The Railway Clerk, Jan. 15, 
19507 G..lo) 
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“Automation”; news behind the noise. By 
Herbert Solow. (In Fortune, April 1956, 
p. 150-155, 160, 164+ _.) 


Gives various definitions many arising 
from the numerous conferences on auto- 
mation. Discusses automation as it affects 
the automotive industry, the electronics 
industry and various other industries, also 


computers. On page 170 there is a short 
account of mechanization progress in 
Russia. 

Automation: promise and problems, by 


Walter P. Reuther. (In International 
Free Trade Union News, March 1956, 
Dao=4:) 

Excerpts from Reuther’s testimony 
before the Subcommittee on Economic 


Stabilization of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on the Economic Report. 


Automation safeguards proposed; CIO 
urges 30-hour week, more purchasing 
power as “cushions” to meet the effects 
of automation. (In International Wood- 
worker, Nov. 9, 1955, p. 15.) 


Automation: some human problems. By 
W.£E. Vannah. (In Personnel, Sept. 1955. 
p. 100-106.) 


Bibliography: p. 106. 


Partial contents:—Present applications, 
labour opinion, some case histories, auto- 
mation in the office, effects on collective- 
bargaining contracts. 


Automation—some social aspects, by H. de 
Bivort. (In The International Labour 
Review, Dec. 1955, p. 467-495.) 

Discusses the problems raised by auto- 
mation in the light of the experience 


of countries in which it has begun to 
develop. 


Automation—the new technology, by John 
Diebold. (In Harvard Business Review, 
Nov.-Dec. 1953, p. 63-71.) 

Automation will make possible new, 
more comprehensive and more economical 
services. Includes paragraphs on the busi- 
nessman’s viewpoint and applications to 
industry. 


Automation to usher in New Day. (In 
B.C. Lumber Worker, Nov. 1955, p. 13- 
14, 2nd issue.) 


Automation: what it is and what it is 
not, by James E. Myers. (In Special 
Libraries, Sept. 1955, p. 308-313.) 


Partial contents:—Definition, the elec- 
tronic computer, job redistribution. 


Automation—What’s it all about? By 
William B. Forbes. (In Office Equip- 
ment and Methods, Jan. 1956, p. 8-9; 
43-44.) 

Summarizes the limitations of electric 
computers and emphasizes that human 
minds decide the questions, facts and 
instructions given to machines. 


Automation—will it cause unemployment? 
(In Office Equipment and Methods, Jan. 
1956, p. 14-15.) 


Specialists will be on the increase. 
Much of the unemployment will be 
“hidden”. There will be more displace- 


ment in the office than in the factory. 


BENDINER, Ropert. The age of the 
thinking robot, and what it will mean to 
us. Detroit, UAW-CIO Education Dept., 
8000 E. Jefferson Ave., 1955. 7 p. 

Reprinted from The Reporter, April 7, 
1955. 


Discusses the advantages of automa- 
tion and the effect of automation on the 
unemployment outlook. There will be 
greater need for higher skills. 


Britain goes all out for automation. (In 
The Butcher Workman, Nov. 1955, p. 16- 
Efe) 

Great Britain is rapidly coming to the 
front in automation. There will be a 
development in the educational system for 
the demand for scientists, engineers and 
other skilled men will increase. 


British trade unions welcome automation, 
with some reservations. (In IJnforma- 
tion, United Steelworkers of America, 
Sept.-Oct. 1955, p. 7-8.) 

British unions believe the result will 
be higher wages, better working condi- 
tions and more leisure. Full employment 
is essential. 

British workers face automation. (In The 

Carpenter, Dec. 1955, p. 10-12.) 


Discusses the effect of automation on 
various industries. Education and train- 
ing of the labour force will develop 
especially in science and engineering. Fear 
of unemployment is over-rated. 


Can we survive technology? By J. Von 
Neumann. (In Fortune, June 1955, p. 
106+ _..) 

Includes a_ section:—“Alchemy” and 
automation, the usual improvements with- 
in an organization. Also mentioned are 
improvements in transportation and the 
possibility of controlling climate, includ- 
ing rain making. 


CarEY on automation: business must share 
social work. (In The IUE-CIO News, 
Nov. 7, 1955, p.'95 


The challenge of automation. (In Litho- 
graphers’ Journal, Nov. 1955, p. 13-_.) 
Paper delivered by J. Conway at a 
recent National Conference on Automa- 
tion, considers chiefly the effect on the 
automotive industries and mentions the 
difficulty of the older workers. We should 
concentrate on the use of automation for 
the good of all. 


The challenge of automation, by J. R. 
Shapiro. (In Canadian Unionist, Jan.- 
Feb. 1955, p. 9.) 


First of a series of radio addresses. 


CIO gives congressional committee plan for 
cushioning effects of automation. (In 
The Brewery Worker, Nov. 1955, p. 13.) 


Congress delves into automation. (In 
Business Week, Oct. 22, 1955, p. 30-31.) 


The U.S. government considers what it 
should do to prepare for automation. 


A critical appraisal—a government that no 
longer leads, by James A. Campbell. 
(In The Government Standard, Dec. 23, 
PV55S Ds ls) 


The drive for efficiency through automa- 
tion brings a fundamental question to 
the fore—what’s the answer? By George 
L. Greengrass. (In Railway Carmen’s 
Journal, Nov. 1955, p. 10-12.) 

Automation as it affects the railway 
industry has already caused unemploy- 
ment. Retraining programs could estab- 
lish job diversification. Skilled labour is 
in demand. 


The education department reports, automa- 
tion is viewed by Rochester Joint Board. 
(In The Advance, March 15, 1956, p. 9.) 


A digest of Ted Silvey’s remarks before 


the Rochester Joint (Board covering 
development of machinery, technology, 


industrial revolution and automation, and 
the role the labour movement has played 
in these developments. 

automation. (In 


Electrical workers beat 


The Electrical Workers’ Journal, Feb. 
1956, p. 18-19; 61-62.) 
What local unions in the electrical 


industry are doing to meet the problems 
of automation. 


Electronics goes modern, by E. L. Van 


Deusen. (In Fortune, June 1955, p. 
132-5" 3) 
Electronics, key to automation of many 
other industries, is itself becoming 
mechanized. 
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Facing up to automation, by Walter 
Reuther. (In The Canadian Unionist, 
Sept, 1955, p. 325-326.) 

Automation gives promise of improved 
living conditions and increased leisure. 


Science and technology are giving us the 
tools for economic abundance. 


First national conference of white-collar 
workers discusses office automation. (In 
The Canadian Unionist, Oct. 1955, p. 426.) 


For small business as well as large there 
are many opportunities in automation, by 


Carroll W. Boyce. (In The Monitor, 

Oct-Nov. 1955, p. 14-17; 34.) 
Hardships in automation seen;  sub- 

committee has recommendation after 


investigation. (In Trainmen News, Dec. 


19, 1955, p. 2.) 


How automation hits a plant, by M. 
Richmond. (In Factory Management & 
Maintenance, Nov. 1955, p. 138-140.) 


Automation as used in Emerson Radio 
& Phonograph Corporation. 


How much automation for your plant? 
By Annesta R. Gardner. (In Dun’s 
Review and Modern Industry, Feb. 1954, 
p. 62-68.) 

The automated plant is here now in 


industries using mechanized automatic 
handling, e.g. Ford Motor Company. 


How to evaluate automation, by James R. 
Bright. (In Harvard Business Review, 
July-Aug. 1955, p. 101-111.) 

It still takes managerial thought and 


skill to achieve the economic and socially 
desirable level of mechanization. 


The impact of automation and the workers, 
by T. F. Silvey. (In Free Labour World, 
Oct. 1955, p. 24-29.) 


Implications of automation, by Walter S. 
Buckingham, Jr. (In Monthly Labor 
Review, May 1955, p. 519-523.) 

Partial contents:—Industrial and _ eco- 
nomic implications, Potential uses, Effect 


on industrial operations, Effect on the 
labour force. 


Kennedy on automation: protection for all 
“Rails” urged. (In Trainman News, 
Qers 19559 oF Meo.) 


Labor can handle automation, by Carl 
Huhndorff. (In Machinists Monthly 
Journal, April 1955, p. 119-123.) 

Automation is not really new. There 


will be an orderly transition from mass 
production as we know it. The human 
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element is still necessary. The article 
gives a description of the way automa- 
tion works. 


Merged labor sure to hunt 32-hour week; 
automation’s answer. (In The Guardian, 
Oct: 263019554pma2) 


Newspaper makes survey—automation in 
the Federal Service. (In The Govern- 
ment Standard, Feb. 24, 1956, p. 3.) 

_ Reprinted from the Wall Street Journal, 
Feb 17, 1956. 
There will be a reduction in paper work. 


The Government is increasing its use of 
electronic devices. 


Office automation; what’s happening in 
CNR accounting? (In Canadian National 
Magazine, Jan. 1955, p. 4-5.) 


A question and answer interview. 
Brings out many pertinent points. 


Personnel executives differ with Bell system 
on automation effects, so does the US. 
Congress—and CWA. (In The CWA 
News, Jan. 1956, p. 7.) 


Planning for automation: one company’s 
experience, by Del S. Harder. (In 
Automation, v. 1, p. 46. Abstracted in 
Management Review, May 1955, p. 310- 
ally 


Automation as 
Motor Company. 


applied in the Ford 


The promise of automation, America’s next 
twenty years, Part II, by Peter F. 
Drucker. (In Harper’s Magazine, April 
1955, p. 41-47.) 

Automation’s most important impact will 


not be on unemployment but on the 
qualifications and functions of employees. 


“Push-button” factories could mean fewer 
accidents. (In The Garment Worker, 
Jan. 1956, p. 19.) 


Reuther urges shorter hours as automation 
age “cushion”. (In The CIO News, 
Oct. 24,1955," ps 6-7.) 


Preparation demanded for shorter shifts. 


A review of automatic technology, by E 
Weinberg. (In Monthly Labour Review, 
June 1955, p. 637-644.) 


Bibhographical foot-notes. 


Partial contents:—Background, 
developments, outlook. 


Roy, Ross. The challenge of automation. 
Detroit, Ross Roy Inc., 2751 E. Jefferson 
Ave., 1955. 5 leaves. 


Also appears in Special Libraries, Sept. 
1955, p. 315-316.) 


recent 


Text of speech delivered in Detroit, 
June 13, 1955, to the Special Libraries 
Association. 


Increased production presupposes in- 
creased sales and production. Manage- 
ment must co-ordinate all three. Special 
librarians have the opportunity. of con- 
tributing to the increased productivity of 
the company they work for. 


Shorter hours to meet automation urged 
by labor. (In The Elevator Constructor, 
Dec. 1955, p. 4.) 


Snags in automation outlined—Keenan, 
Beirne stress need for cooperation. (In 


AFL-CIO News, Feb. 4, 1956, p. 2.) 


Some problems of automation. 
Sept. 1955, p. 44-51.) 


Automation calls for higher technicians. 
Its effects will not be widespread and 
changes will come gradually. Other points 
considered are consumer benefits, working 
advantages, management’s task. 


(In Scope, 


Statement of James P. Mitchell, US. 
Secretary of Labor on automation and 
technological change before the Sub- 
committee on Economic Stabilization of 
the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report, Oct. 24, 1955. (In News from 
the US. Dept. of Labor, Oct. 25, 1955.) 
On: 

Mr. Mitchell defines automation. Its 
application will mean no overwhelming 
problems of readjustment. The effect will 
reduce routine repetitious jobs and all 
workers will move to levels of higher 
attainment. The U.S. Dept. of Labor is 
studying the development of the skills of 
the working force and government respon- 
et for a smooth transition is recog- 
nized. 


Technological change on the railroads— 
what it means—studies show impact of 
automation in industry. (In Sheet Metal 
Workers’ Journal, Dec. 1955, p. 18.) 


Technological changes of automation have 
affected railroad workers tremendously 
since 1947. (In The Umted Rubber 
Worker, Dec. 1955, p. 18.) 


The technology of automation, by Hon. 
Harrison A. Williams, Jr. (In Congres- 
sional Record, Proceedings and Debates 
of the 84th Congress, 1st sess., whole 
issue, p. 1-7.) 


There is no need to fear automation, by 
J.J. Brown. (In Canadian Business, Oct. 
1955, p. 30-34.) 


Changeover will be gradual and there 
will be time for displaced workers to be 
absorbed and the expanding economy will 
also help. ‘There will be a gradual up- 
grading of the quality of labour. 


Towards the automatic factory. London, 
PEP (Political and Economic Planning) 
1955. (In Planning, June 13, 1955, p. 65- 
84.) 

Partial contents:—Operation and con- 


trol, prospects for the future, problems, 
implications. 


Union leaders detail automation’s impact 
on their industries before Congressmen. 
(In The United Rubber Worker, Dec. 
1955; pees) 


Unionism—answer to automation, by O. 
Wm. Blaier. (In The Carpenter, Feb. 
1955, p. 5-8; Nov. 1955, p. 10-12.) 

Labour must share in the benefits of 


automation and American workers will be 
more than ever dependent on their unions. 


What automation means, by F. G. Wool- 
lard. (In Personnel Management & 
Industrial Equipment. 


1. Sept. 1955, p. 144— 
Factory personnel of the future. 


2. Oct. 1955, p. 228— 
How the robot factory will affect 
people’s jobs. 
3. Nov. 1955, p. 288— 
New machines for better living.) 
Address to the Margate Conference on 
the automatic factory. Automation will 
ultimately mean improvement in living 
standards. Management and government 
must face the problem of displacement. 
Strikes must be avoided at all costs. 
Automation can apply only to certain 
types of production. It is a device to 
make work easier and better. 


What automation means to America, by 
C. W. Boyce. (In Factory Management 
and Maintenance, Sept. 1955, p. 84-90.) 

Partial contents:—Threats to automa- 
tion. “Preserving” jobs. Labour supply. 
Shorter hours. Labour demand. Future 
of automation. 


What did the automation hearings accom- 
plish? (In United Rubber Worker, Jan. 
19565"p.25.) 


Where automation starts, by The Editor. 
(In Office Equipment and Methods, Jan. 
1956, p. 7.) 


Automation means technological progress. 


Will automation wipe out your job? If 
the workers of the nation are to share 
in the fruits, they will have to do it 
through strong democratic unions. By 
O. W. Blainer. (In The American Federa- 
tionist, Dec. 1955, p. 28-29.) 


Women may be hurt most by automation. 
(In The Paper Maker, Dec. 1955, p. 7.) 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 18, 1956 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 























Peels Man. 
os Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. BiG: 
N.B. Alta. 
The Labour Force 

BothiSexes i s..hate cc pan oti oer tice 5, p24 99 407 1,572 2,031 964 451 
APTICULGUTAL Hasan eR eee See. 688 us 42 157 193 271 23 
INon-Agrieultura lene eee 4,836 97 365 eas 1,838 693 428 

Malest.s.Ma- osha ner 4,248 81 322 1,228 tole 758 347 
LNA GUAR Wana macoudoadssonasune 669 ss 41 155 187 262 22 
Non=Airricultura lace: aeeceen eee 3,579 79 281 1,073 iho20 496 325 

BemMaless 3.5.. 2 ee ee eile ee eee e2r0 18 85 344 519 206 104 
Aericultural eee nee ner 19 ¥ e Me - He ~ 
INon-Agricultarale. sae eeo ate ener e257) 18 84 342 513 197 103 

ALBA GES e oncsene ait Oo eee a ee ne 5,524 99 407 1 ayes 2,031 964 451 
14-19 VOArS oe ict tee eee nae 492 13 aly 183 154 Het 28 
20-24 Years nls chh i: Seen tiers oak 123 17 54 233 243 127 49 
Qo ass SEATON ate eee Ae 2,593 46 183 730 960 456 218 
Ad O45VESTS ie a cccrord siete ce erie ere erat 1,503 21 114 381 583 266 138 
GoFVearsiand OC Viele a eee 213 > 19 45 91 38 18 

Persons with Jobs 

INN SEATS POROUS Ce oota nono oaandon ox 5,216 91 371 1,441 1,954 924 435 
MM ailesix Gee seins cena ee 3,974 73 290 12 1,441 724 - 334 
Memales pus nr ee eee 1,242 18 81 329 513 200 101 
A ericulturaleie. sees. sae ae 678 a 41 154 190 268 23 
INon=Aericul tire eee ee ee eee 4,538 89 330 1,287 1,764 656 412 

Paid Workerss sian eee men a een ere 4,103 74 289 1,161 1,624 587 368 
Misiles. & SOT: ae cae ce ene eee ear ee 2,959 58 216 853 1,146 411 275 
Kemiales: Se Ae eee ee 1,144 16 iio 308 478 176 93 

Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 

Bothy Sexes™, . Are... rata eee ee 308 . 36 131 77 40 16 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

IBOtHSexesvanc etcetera ee itt! 157 468 1,436 1,644 937 469 
Malegsons © Santer en A ee ae 1,045 51 107 254 305 216 112 
Femi al 68\ apices yn Ses eee tee See eS. 4,066 106 361 1,182 1,339 721 357 





* Less than 10,000. 
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Total looking for work 


TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S8. Labour Force Survey 


\iatrel oVOsEH RecN OFT ~ <-c- P naee 
Under 1 month 
1— 3 months 

















Worker eeeeern sets Ree Shc te. bt ky 


Total 


























(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘‘Total’’ column. 
* Less than 10,000. 


1949—A verage 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


1950—A verage.............. 
1951—Average.............. 
1952—Average.............. 
1953—Average.............. 
1954—Average.............. 
1955—Average.............. 


1955—January. 


SING) OPN AY ina nonomo evi 


September........... 


October. 


INoOvembenss a .nee: 
IDYAGATA OY. oaecoaere 


1956—January. 





Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Agricul- 
ture, 
Forestry, 
Fishing, 
Trapping, 

Mining 











Manu- 
facturing 




















Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
Feb. 18, 1956 Jan. 21, 1956 Feb. 19, 1955 
Seeking Seeking one 
Full-Time | Total Full-Time Total Full-Time 
Work(?) Work(!) Work(!) 
293 299 281 404 375 
278 286 269 379 357 
= 82 = 69 = 
— 154 = 193 = 
— 29 . um = 
— ; — 26 — 
=: * as * pm 
= * —— * = 
itis 13 12 25 18 
* * * * * 
11 e a 17 14 
B—Labour Income 
($ Millions) 
Utilities, 
Transport- | Finance, Supple- 
ation, Services, mentary 
Construc- | Communi- | (including Labour Total 
tion cation, Govern- Income 
Storage, ment) 
Trade 
47 169 147 21 647 
47 180 156 24 693 
52 208 178 28 810 
63 233 199 32 906 
70 252 218 35 976 
68 261 239 36 999 
78 276 262 38 1,072 
60 2p 250 35 991 
57 257 252 35 996 
56 259 257 36 997 
63 266 253 36 1,013 
72 Pak 258 37 1,049 
86 279 265 38 1,091 
86 283 260 38 1,093 
92 282 261 39 1,108 
93 285 273 39 1,126 
99 289 271 40 1,139 
89 290 274 40 133 
80 290 272 39 P25 
68 278 268 39 1,080 


oe eee ee eee 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At February 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,548,885 


TABLE C-1.—_EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100). 


Source: Employment and Payrolls. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 








Year and Month 


Aggregate 

ee Weekly 

Payrolls 

194 (A ierage ie nestin owe etre ace 95-7 80-7 
RSA 5 so Son anonsouL Ge 99-7 93-2 
19AQ— Aer age wer «..cieltsieitee eee 100-0 100-0 
1950—A verage .......cacaseees 101-5 106-0 
195i—A'verage...c.....2csn ess 108-8 125-6 
1952—A-verage..........000-00- 111-6 140-3 
1958 —Average.....c esc eeee cee 113-4 151-5 
1 O54 Avveraveueer iterate 109-9 151-3 
1955—-AWeragenccnmcnen seen eane 112-5 160-1 
1953—Jan.) olla vekere eaten 113-0 141-6 
1s) ope lhat WAM neaedare biro.ce 110-3 145-6 
Marple ealennncce ene 110-0 147-0 

PMO adic wooo OO C oOo oon 110-0 146-7 
Miaix7 ieee een seen 110-9 148-2 

JUG Re Reed eae 112-4 151-5 

Ath gel, dnenatenootaoeh One 114-9 154-5 

LALIG:, Ug e evant enna ners 115-6 155-3 
Sépt.uk ae teers n eee 116-6 157-0 
OCUSRIE Ae rane cei 116-9 158-7 
INGOs rere eects 115-9 157°+4 

1D) GG. i aarereutenste toe ira oe 114-1 154-9 
1954—Jan. ee Sate eee 109-9 145-3 
Mebee lis. eee eaten 107-0 146-2 
Mair. slo tener trctan ie aerte 106-6 147-6 

VA or sta) aa meee oa ae 105-6 145-7 
IE nigh oleae noe ts ong nD Ore 106-2 146-8 

JUNC els eager eee cheat 109-0 148-9 
Jalal Me aaa eters 111-7 153-9 
PUNE eel ee Sore is Sree 112-3 155-4 
Sop tig Seeeaeea hie eee 112-9 155-5 

Oye ih en a Se eR 113-4 157-1 
INOW. le aac eae 112-5 157-2 

DCC. lene ve caer 112-1 156-2 
Eee al Gh onS ROR sas 109+1 149-2 
IED ole ates coe eee 105-8 148-8 
Rh ane lee ene ear a Fc 5 ¢ 105-6 150°3 

PAT Ae ere oe tcarerapaoeaee & 105-7 150-0 
IVES UL Se yetsarcts oevckea. Be 107-4 153-1 

JUNG a Ld Me ores scene aeey, 111-7 158-8 
Uae) Sep oro ere 115-3 164-1 
EATS) alia Mie tence cot Rees 116-1 166-0 

Sept. ol baer eee ee eee 118-3 169-0 

Oct Se ey ore 118-5 170-4 

IN oy ae ey. NOS oe 118-2 171-4 

DCO 1S esc. Scere ct ean 117-9 170-9 
1956-— Jan el aber cr creme 114-6 162-2 
TG We Ma miscan toe ee 112-5 164-3 


Industrial Composite! 
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Manufacturing 
Index Numbers 

Weeks 

= eekly 
Employ- | MRE | Wawos and | Wages and 

ment Payrolls | Salaries Salaries 

$ 

97-2 80-4 82-6 36.34 
100-1 92-6 92-5 40.67 
100-0 100-0 100-0 43.97 
100-9 106-2 105-1 46.21 
108-0 126-1 116-6 O25 
109-3 139-7 127-6 56.11 
113-3 152-4 134-2 59.01 
107-7 150-0 138-6 60.94 
109-3 158-4 144-1 63.34 
111-4 139-1 124-9 54.92 
111-9 149-7 133-8 58.82 
112-7 151-9 134-8 59.25 
112-9 152-6 135-2 59.43 
113-1 152-9 135-2 59.48 
113-4 154-0 135-2 59.43 
114-7 155-0 134-5 59.16 
114-4 153-9 134-0 58.93 
115-6 155-4 133-8 58.83 
115-2 157-1 135-8 59.69 
113-1 155-0 136-4 59.98 
110-9 152-8 137-1 60.29 
108-0 143-7 132-5 58.24 
108-3 150-0 137-8 60.60 
108-3 151-2 139-0 61.13 
107-9 150-8 139-2 61.19 
107-3 150-3 139-4 61.30 
107-7 149-0 137-7 60.54 
108-8 151-7 138-7 60.99 
108-0 150-9 138-9 61.07 
108-3 150-8 138-4 60.87 
108-1 151-8 139-6 61.39 
106-3 150-5 140-8 61.89 
105-4 149-7 141-2 62.07 
103-2 143-5 138-3 60.80 
103-6 148-2 142-2 62.53 
105-7 152-5 143-5 63.11 
106-5 154-2 143-9 63.28 
107-3 156-6 145-1 63.81 
109-3 158-9 144-5 63.54 
111-6 161-5 143-9 63.28 
111-4 161-0 143-7 63.18 
114-0 164-9 143-8 63.24 
113-4 166-2 145-6 64.04 
112-8 166-5 146-8 64.54 
112-3 166-3 147-2 64.71 
109-8 156-9 145-2 62.47 
110°3 164-1 147-9 65.05 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
ee and i estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recre- 
ational service). 
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TABLE C-2. 





AND SALARIES 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


(1949 = 100) 


AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


SS a 
ee 


Employment 
Index Numbers 
Area 





Feb. 1 Jan. 1 Feb. 1 


1956 1956 


(a) Provinces 


INeywrounclancl ane Bee cies cites athe Se fata bars 123-0 125-1 
erin cep ciuanc ellis anclamemerse rice teeters ae 105-9 113-4 
INO ARO COU Lae mete Rate ie ciate meee wale cee ee ice 96-7 99-5 
ING Wa GUNS WiC Kometrceeyst ntact mtrerlc.cig cious ons estes dace s 110-6 107-4 
(QE NOs Sens 0t oD OO. oe OC CREED DEED one ork ee 12-5 115-6 
Ontariosenn ater ne sk doce sata ic eee eh cas 114-0 115-3 
IMIGTRIUS) OF} 4 os ad oS Bc od OOO OS nee ee 103-0 105-2 
puskatchewan aster eee! een 107-8 113-3 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 132-2 133-6 
British Columbia Gneluding Yukon)................ 108-9 111-4 

 CETRYG Ei daumta aud tia Sat Dec nee eee 112-5 114-6 











Stat Ol See er ak eee ithe ee cola aide mosaics 114-3 110-2 
SS V.CLINC yee ee ore cette fos ereerate Mra ee cease: ecayemsletaut Ciar eic 83-8 89-1 
eT eaee yar eee ace csoerte ole cave oto cite eta ava aisiang piek fat shane 115°6 119-5 
LID OLS ee ee ecto lcverascat train & sive: oysidinne ec euch. acc 111-8 106°5 
(QUE OOO sen hanioig- Racine Ot este OEE Ei IEE eee 104-0 106-2 
tS aVEVH GHG YON WE arcsres, ABR AG: ean S EATS Rh ee ee are 103-7 104-9 
Asin CREVUVCLS eerie iol tere hee Oe hereie resins co oe Hep eees 105-5 108-4 
I Daranatianorns Wallun.tegosnensnSobso cee Ceee Ore Gnoemer 78:3 77:6 
IGE REA 5 a5 oe AUB BES Sap COR Bene Con MCn Rae eee 114-4 116-0 
@ Gta wer EU eres erat cia rn sc aleeaispathinjee vera 112-7 115-7 
IPEGEr DD OLOUL ammeter ee tials oyatet siete tra. <.evs tacos. ol svore a invsuers 95-8 96-5 

RIVE We eee ces ec ency a crore rt cera fiers ei eesateres ates 78-3 79-1 
Nis cunaelia ll cea reer eect terns ce as oclesiae eae ce 115-2 117-9 
Sta@atharinesee sacri coirct ete sires coe Git snes 102-6 102-9 
Ale OLOMCOMMET eee rare ees Ia somes oes oak eek Fis teeee 124-6 125-5 
EL SUTTL COMMER ee ere ERR cea lacsce tt ives) aise atte i 108-9 110-1 
TB EHENAIETHC ke Be cain MORI O Om Cae SITE LOU Oe Se eee 88-8 88-3 
(GENER saline Cor cfd’ cy RMB ERE AG ea CN SO ETE ae eee ee 104-3 105-7 
TST HEN KE LOVE denen ond EEE. AAO SCIFI ER RR ee aa 105-5 106-9 
SUL CLOUT eR er eee Ma sce tad c cve sss a satiate ott aise 6 130-9 132-6 
OU OTA Te ere: nets ee ost nye crave @ieitietveiiansee o-.56 110-8 110-5 
SAT eee oe El tees reidiatirers hae waatrerieutane at 122-8 124-1 
Will SOL eee yo eh mc uote sins Gictmny He casas es 106-1 108-1 
SPIKE Rives IMIG 28 OA ao Beene enn DROS Ob pee re aceae 119-2 119-2 
Je ias VN bie ro] Bas, WANG rl atobe 4t Gam dicomo nae ea onae neh one 104-8 108-5 
Niiibararh les. Aaa yaoab cba Sh barn Ce OnOC a ene te aaeaee 102-9 106-5 
IRGY alts Gandiod ae 4 OO EO OSLER ORL OT aC RED era eR 109-2 112-9 
SIS STIYeITL 4, 6 ada TOTS he Oe Oa CIE EER CCIE EEE Benne Or aoe 111-2 114-9 
IE GhtaVeyah tale in aso aati ote GOR Gb OEIC TIER OIE Eo ne Nene 155-5 159-5 
Cal oar Vem aa ee aereye Se ele eaters. ue opel spars aisi'e 139-6 142-9 
WSHIOOIOREIe ss sio Wao Oe Go Ceo See een En oo enmryaaere 108-3 110-7 
WARSHONE Es oo Bowes acd Gel iOS e ORE TIE GO Cr ae Enea rete 114-9 120-3 
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Average Weekly Wages and 
Salaries, in Dollars 


Feb. 1 Jan. 1 Feb. 1 


1956 1956 1955 





54.40 52.67 52.43 
47.48 45.11 46.27 
52.63 49.92 50.36 
54.77 53.55 52.21 
59.88 58.44 57.76 
64.93 62.70 62.61 
59.08 58.23 57.27 
58.95 58.09 56.98 
64.86 62.53 62.05 
67.30 65.21 64.82 
62.43 60.54 60.15 
45.81 44.85 44.17 
62.93 61.87 60.06 
52.15 48.03 48.68 
51.10 49.83 49.43 
52.41 49.75 49.16 
52.53 50.50 49.81 
58.29 56.75 56.59 
54.78 52.53 54.58 
61.67 58.83 58.50 
57.75 56.32 55.72 
66.48 64.10 63.54 
66.98 65.48 72.79 
71.06 68.98 68.96 
72.89 70.66 70.87 
65.88 63.52 63.64 
67.61 65.62 63.78 
61.19 59.45 59.68 
57.75 53.54 54.81 
59.91 58.22 58.15 
78.15 76.13 74.32 
59.16 57.88 57.73 
73.65 72.25 (eel 
72.53 61.54 70.27 
76.97 75.23 68.26 
63.82 64.18 60.99 
56.40 55.07 54.86 
56.88 56.52 54.67 
55.06 54.70 54.04 
60.02 57.10 58.73 
61.09 59.76 59.55 
64.71 63.01 62.48 
60.93 60.24 59.74 





a ee ee ee ee 
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TABLE C-3.—_INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 


WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 








Employment Index Numbers 














Industry 

Feb. 1 Jan. 1 Feb. 1 

1956 1956 1955 
EET Ting eee ais oe eee ae eee 114-3 114-4 110-2 
Metalumining tan .ac teen cet cere ete er eneer 118-7 117-8 112-0 
OL CL, Fe Re on oe et eet site tre Hepes rain aes a eter 76-6 76-5 81-1 
Othersmetales-- ob setae oh eee er ee 157-9 156-3 140-9 
ures: 8 ene reia cache ace ee EA eee er 105-4 106-0 105-2 
Coals: See hn ook Rs ae esr eo COE Ree En 68-2 71-1 75-3 
@Oiland natural caseveceenee eee see ens: 227-7 220-8 204-0 
Non=metal ete ss = Seer in otnea Seas are ee ees 122-1 124-8 117-0 
Mantfacturing®: j.:..o.ce sets saclohe areas Beene: 110-3 109-8 103-6 
Hood'and beverages: asses aceiis see eee eee ne 98-5 99-4 96-4 
Meat products............ Re eet eee ea ie ee 117-2 118-1 113-0 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables. .... 70-1 70-0 69-6 
Grain mill-products*®.-ee sree accu: veer 101-0 103-0 102-1 
Bread and other bakery products................ 107-8 108-5 103-1 
IBISCUIOS ANG) CLACKEIB. popes eee ean een ieee 87-5 84-6 89-0 
Distilled andsmalivtiduorse essere 98-8 104-2 97-8 
Tobacco and tobacco products.................--+: 104-6 96-7 109-2 
Rubber products. see a ee ee eee 111-1 111-3 102-5 
eather products..<..03) seen Pa earns 90-5 87-9 86-1 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................. 93-2 90-5 88-8 
Textile products (except clothing).................. 88-3 87-4 80-9 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 90-3 89-5 81-9 
Woollen ‘goods -3.,3 nee ee eee 74-2 73°8 69-7 
Syn thetiervextilessand isi! cage eee tse ere 89-8 89-2 86-6 
Clothing: (textileandiur) >. se eee eee eee eee 95-4 91-7 90-1 
Men’s Clothing c.f eases ae ree or eee 99-8 97-3 92-5 
Women'siclothin gta. pine oe ee 96-5 88-1 95-4 
Knit BOOS ate tartan chase ae ee 83°7 83-5 78-0 
Wood products: =e. 2b tee shee a ee eee 103-1 103-8 98-1 
SEhwenotel sew VIN, osooagooammomesdeandeucee 103-2 104-2 100-0 
TNT EUTES se eet Wee hea ake Se eee es 108-2 109-0 102-5 
Otherimwood products; ee eee ene eee eee eee 93-1 92-8 81-9 
Paper products: 7 echic ee eee ene ee 117-3 118-6 111-0 
Pulpiandtpaper anil seen eens cere 119-4 120-8 113-9 
Otheripapen products enact ent eee eerie 112-3 113-0 103-7 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 112-9 112-6 110-7 
ron-andisteel Products asi ae eee een ae eee 107-5 106-2 96-4 
ArriculturalgmpleMentssacs sect eer ae: 67-5 64-4 70-0 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 132-9 128-1 126-7 
Hard wareand) tools sses-ee ae Sere eee nee rere 107-7 106-6 97-6 
Heating and cooking appliances.................. 100-8 97-9 93-8 
TTON (Castings)... b ae ees ee ie eee: 105-8 102-6 85-0 
Machinenyaunic is esernas 1 ee ere eee ener 113-3 1O2468} 105-7 
Primary iron anGsstce ae eae es ee ener eee 114-5 114-4 94-3 
Sheet metaliproducts sen. sts sen see eee ener 105-7 107-4 97-8 
FLraAnsportabionled UlpmaAciibe eae] Neen eee eee: 130-0 128-6 121-4 
EMIRGE NENG | URE tenln pagHnacdeandanas sak odo ose 344-9 344-8 331-8 
Motor vehicles j..J\sasenrtete Pare eine nee 113-2 113-0 88-7 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.............. 93-0 92-6 113-9 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............ 90-4 90-0 79-9 
Shipbuilding vand repairinic: eee eee sere ee 144-2 135-0 133-4 
Non-ferrous metal products....................-.-- 137-8 128-2 119-5 
AM Mbeadbayion, ONG oo on nnoacvaccbendeeabenaons 127-7 132-1 121-5 
IBTassrand copper DLO CUCLSHN anes eet er 111-9 tt erg 102-3 
Sineliin cand rein cee eee Meer eet 145-0 149-9 139-5 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................... 143-3 144-3 132-3 
Non-metallic mineral products...................- 124-8 125-6 109-9 
Glave productsh oc ac nin eee eee 106-8 108-5 97-0 
Glassiandiclass| productseeeee eee eee oeeerne 128-0 128-3 115-9 
Products of petroleum and Coal.................--- 126-5 126-9 119-4 
Chemicaliproducts pase ane ere en ne 123-9 122-8 119-5 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations...... 113-2 113-1 108-2 
INGIGSaLicaligranrd Sali S se eeeer en cree Eee eee 128-3 126-2 122-1 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............. 103-6 103-5 99-4 
Construction). 6.000 5.5. hc oe ees 102-0 105-1 91-1 
Bulcdingsand Ss crucuiresesese amen raneeearree 111-5 110-3 97-2 
Bui] ding ei Baar el Seok aise Cheer ie eee 117-6 116-7 98-6 
EMngimecring works. , seater ee ol eee 85-5 82-6 90-7 
Highways, bridges and streets..................-- 86-8 96-9 81-5 
Service titahcncs eso ee ee Ce eee 115-1 115-4 108-6 
Hotelsiand restaurants smieee reenter ene 108-7 109-1 103-4 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................. 103-3 104-0 100-3 
Industrial composite...........................05. 112-5 114-6 105-8 
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Average Weekly Wages and 
Salaries, in Dollars 


Feb. 1 
1956 











Jan. 1 
1956 








Feb. 1 
1955 


Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-i to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 

TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statisties 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 





td o r . “4 
Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 





(in cents) 
Inteloy, le iis dena, al MN DiNeloy, als | Wacyor ah |) Alewes ah Ih Aelop IL 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 
ING wiound ancl eerste cisinichts ao cele © cicinie a alec cis 41-2 38-1 40-1 137-4 150-0 139-0 
INTO CONS CO GLa e eR ese ee ettche cie)s aoc atte a ateivartcrohte ee 41-2 37-9 40-7 132-9 133-0 123-4 
INGWRES TINS Wi Core eR ve ks tit oe ele ls Calo e areiels acctbeuniels 41-8 40-9 42-4 132-6 135-1 126-2 
Quebec ae ae eee see ae eats bk aie AM tae al 42-5 49-2 42-1 132-0 132-3 128-1 
ORATION ee a ete et aes ces deo be sme wataoe 40-7 38-7 40-6 155-4 154-8 150-4 
Marit Dae tere te ene Chl gt bose ed each do ees whdongas 40-7 38-4 40-0 139-2 140-8 136-3 
Saslcaceche wall meron tine wines oles «nea eeaesinteitake 39-8 39-8 40-0 151-9 dikes. 148-0 
PAN eyeve ath (OO) 2 cot a 4 ack Seale fen eG ORE eae Ree eer 40-1 38-4 40-6 153-5 153-4 150-3 
Britrs hy Golummiae2) eye. seeeiaets Sastre oie cs mvite sire onthe 37-9 36-8 38-8 177-4 178-4 171-0 





(‘) Includes Northwest Territories. 

(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 

Nore:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. ) 
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TABLE C-5.— HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of 


Statistics 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Industry 


AY bhobhs te ORR neo Ops HACC TED MOCO a Utne one OU anon ae 


Oulkandingtirall cases eee eer ee een aaa aa 
Non-metal 
AY ohahhu ee Keni n gil aye, tee Ae Le RE te Ce Oar Sea eS ae 
Hoodlancdsbeserages mn meray nae eee anne ce are 
Gap TOCUCTS helo eens ceiotys tate etececukars cots ste 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.......... 
Grainknanl iproducts meee serie ieeo 
Bread and other bakery products.................... 
Distilledsandemalitliquarsy- assess ase eeeeein eee 
TLObaccoanGatobaccoOmMmrod UCtsi eames eit 
Rubber producteacpenee tere ee ene cieiais Pens 
Leather productsaieer pee oer coer erin see neh 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)...................-. 
Textile products (except clothing).....................- 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................. 
Weoollentaoods) he ven eerie ea iia cies 
Smbhetienextilesian ciisil lawee err nes ee 
Clothinea(textileand fur) teeseeee erent eet ic ner 
IY Evaro eval aibolet, oa.5e anit an Aer attne OR OME DR OS DME 
Women sikclo tin o:apmeremia te rare eed wea aneeet re as ee 
Knit COO d Stem pea eee tier antaiy: sir eioniec, Pek oe 
eWiOOG Dro CUC tne pincer ir rani meoren tee eran chee 
Sele; CHA! poloiovip re VOM). go oo bosoms cnonsonaseoueeods cs 
NUTTIN UGG eee tere, pene eet iex a today Narseier are forciere sieves iesacelt 
Otherswoodsproductsmeeeerre erate cee: 
IPADEL Pro CUCES Seer Par etree oe eee 
Pulprandspan ener samme etanercept tiiieracie serial 
Other papecmipro ducts seer ere a2 ox teens 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............... 
VIronmancsteeliprocucls astern ctentasi errr ie dc: 
Agricul tira limp) Cmenivcee ane ataerrenine citer mite 
Fabricated and structural steel....................-- 
lard ware anducoolstememurt erry tri rote cet eine 
Heating and cooking appliances.................-...- 
TronsCastin fate eerie pe hick researc a sins oeraeS 

WV Gleviaercyy TaavEN NOU OUMOMINE, 5 oo ncannoosooacdudnnonoor 
Priimany ironvan dsstee)senene eae eae aera eee eit 
Sheet metalaprocductsaueaa meena cmctanrite eeee 

4 Bret aSKOrEUE HON, COMO INIM n .goooogouncnnAnonkonpenoge 
Ni roraltian cd: partsetneee coe een LECCE ire 
Motorsvebicles ice serene nie coe eee eerie ae 
Motor vehiele parts and accessories.................. 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment.. Lee 
Poipu dinssancenepaicin cupeeeee ter rer eniea melee eee 
*Non- ferrous metal products, cia..er tedece eres eeu - 


Brass and Coppemproducts see reeeee sckiecenen tee 
Simelginovan ene cin eee eet ee ee 
*Blectrical apparatus and supplies. . ae AR wee 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment “atte eee 
*Non-metallic mineral products............00.eeeeeeee 
Claysproductsa sane ee re eles hints hei eee 
Clasciandielass precductsmsoeatee nine eee ee 
Broductwomnetcoleunmy ancdsconllp ees eee eee 
Chemicalprocuctssoneene aie ee ee eee 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 
ANGIGKS, SMUG NNEPE NMC TEMMIS) non ne nnn oagnocccudTensedneoe 


= Dursbleoodsk ee eens eee eee een 
INon-durs ple OOd Saas pee eran eee tote nen err 
ONSET UCULON A hrs tart cote aah ecemea h Marae Cee eis 


Highways, bridges sincdistreets Aa ou cee eine 
Electric and motor transportation...............-.----- 
DOnVICE 4.6 nee ee ee ne to ere eae 

Hotel sian dares tara 16g aan en etl aera 

Laundries and dry cleaning plants.................-. 














Average Hourly 


Average Weekly 
Earnings i 


Average Hours Wages 


Feb.1|)Jan. 1|Feb. 1)/Feb. 1\Jan. 1|Feb.1|Feb. 1|)Jan. 1)IFeb. 1 


















































1956 | 1956 | 1955 | 1956 | 1956 | 1955 | 1956 | 1956 | 1955 

no. no. no cts. | cts cts $ $ $ 

43-8] 42-0] 43-5) 166-2) 165-1) 160-3] 72.80} 69.34] 69.73 
44-0} 42-2) 44-8! 170-7) 169-4!) 163-6) 75.11) 71.49] 73.29 
45-8! 44-9] 46-9] 140-3] 140-4] 139-1] 64.26] 63.04) 65.24 
43-1} 40-9} 43-7} 185-9} 184-6] 178-5} 80.12! 75.50} 78.00 
43-1] 41-7] 41-4] 160-6] 159-7) 156-0) 69.22] 66.59) 64.58 
41-8} 40-7} 39-2) 151-3) 151-5] 147-9! 63.24] 61.66) 57.98 
46-1] 44-2! 47-6} 181-5!) 179-7) 175-2) 83.67] 79.43] 83.40 
44-2} 41-9) 42-5) 156-9} 156-7) 153-6} 69.35) 65.66) 65.28 
41-1} 39-0} 41-0] 147-3) 147-5] 142-7) 60.54] 57.53] 58.51 
40:7| 38-6) 40-7] 130-1) 131-4) 125-5) 52.95) 60.72) 51-08 
39-8] 38-1] 40-4] 155-6} 153-1) 153-7) 61.93] 58.33) 62.09 
40-7! 35-0} 39-3] 118-5] 117-8] 108-8} 48.15] 41.23] 42.76 
41-2} 39-7) 40-2] 141-9} 140-8] 136-0] 88.46] 55.90) 54.67 
43-2 2-8} 43-0} 113-4] 115-3] 108-1) 48.99] 49.35) 46.48 
39-6} 40-5) 39-8) 167-5) 167-4] 160-4| 66.33) 67.80} 63.84 
40-7) 39-2| 40-4] 124-4] 135-0) 121-6) 50.63] 52.92) 49.13 
41-3] 39-4] 42-0) 152-2) 151-0] 145-6] 62.86) 59.49) 61.15 
41-1) 37-3] 40-1) 103-7) 198-8) 100-4] 42.62) 38.72) 40.26 
40-7} 36-2} 39-4) 99-7) 98-9] 96-9] 40.58} 35.80] 38.18 
43-3} 40-7) 42-7) 112-9} 112-2) 110-8] 48.89} 45.67] 47.31 
42-1} 39-2) 40-7) 113-4] 111-1) 111-8] 47.74] 43.55) 45.50 
43-8) 41-0] 48-8} 106-3} 105-7} 104-2] 46.56) 43.34) 45.64 
A5-5| 43-4) 45-4) 118-2) 179-71 116-2) 53.78) 51.95) 62.75 
39-4) 34-5] 38-3] 98-3) 97-7) 99-2] 38.73) 33.71] 37.69 
39-1] 384-6) 37-7) 96-8) 95-9] 98-6] 37.85} 33.18] 37.17 
387-7| 31-5) 86-9) 105-3) 104-1) 104-7) 39.79] 32.79) 38.63 
41-1] 37-6] 40-0} 97-2} 96-5) 97-1] 39.95] 36.28] 38.84 
41-2) 39-4) 41-7) 131-0) 131-1) 127-6) 53.97) 52.65) 58-21 
40-3] 388-5} 41-0} 141-0} 140-9} 136-7) 56.82] 54.25] 56.05 
43-1} 40-6] 42-6] 118-6) 118-1) 115-5} 51.12] 47.95) 49.20 
41-8) 41-5) 43-6) 111-3} 112-7] 106-4] 46.52) 46.77] 46.39 
41-7] 41-4) 42-2) 170-9} 170-9] 163-8) 71.27] 70.75} 69.12 
41-9} 42-3) 42-7) 183-4] 183-1] 174-8] 76.84] 77.09] 74.64 
41-2} 39-2) 41-Q) 184-2) 182-4) 129-4] 55.29) 51.90) 538.05 
39-6} 389-5! 39-5) 177-4] 175-9) 169-0] 70.25] 69.48] 66.76 
41-7); 40-0} 40-8] 168-4] 166-5) 160-0} 70.22} 66.60} 65.28 
39-9] 39-7) 40-5) 175-3) 170-9] 170-3] 69.94] 67.85) 68.97 
41-9) 39-6} 41-4} 165-9] 164-9] 165-6] 69.51} 65.30] 68.56 
41-9} 40-4] 41-2) 152-5) 150-5) 145-6] 63.90] 60.80] 59.99 
42-4) 40-2) 39-6] 142-4] 140-0] 141-4) 60.38) 56.28) 55.99 
41-9) 40-5) 41-4] 166-9] 162-7) 156-2) 69.93] 65.89] 64.67 
43-0}; 40-9] 41-6) 160-8] 158-3) 154-3] 69.14] 64.74] 64.19 
41-0} 40-1) 389-7) 188-7] 188-7] 174-5] 77.37| 75.67| 69.28 
40-9} 37-9! 40-6] 159-3] 157-6] 154-8] 65.15] 59.73] 62.85 
40-3] 87-1) 40-9} 167-2) 165-8] 164-6) 67.38) 61.51] 67.3 

41-9} 40-5} 41-2) 173-5) 170-8) 172-0) 72.70] 69.17] 70.86 
39-3] 380-2] 41-2) 179-0) 176-2) 175-6| 70.35) 53.21) 72.35 
40-1} 38-5} 41-4) 164-5} 162-6] 169-2] 65.96] 62.60] 70.05 
39-1} 38-6} 39-9} 161-4] 161-6} 159-0} 63.11) 62.38] 63.44 
40-9] 37-0] 41-4} 160-1] 162-2] 150-8! 65.48} 60.01} 62.438 
40-9) 40-5) 41-1] 169-1) 169-0) 162-7] 69.16) 68.45! 66.87 
40-4) 40-4] 41-1] 145-5) 146-1) 146-4) 58.78] 59.02] 60.17 
42-5) 40-7) 41-5) 157-7] 153-2] 152-1] 67.02] 62.35) 63.12 
40-6} 40-8} 41-2] 184-7} 185-2; 176-2) 74.99] 75.56) 72.59 
41-5} 38-9) 40-4} 153-1} 150-0] 150-0] 63.54] 58.35] 60.60 
40-5) 88-9) 39-7) 167-4) 168-6] 164-4] 67.80] 65.59) 65.27 
43-2) 40-8) 43-3] 149-4] 149-7) 145-2) 64.54] 61.08] 62.87 
44-0} 42-7) 44-0! 139-5] 139-5] 135-8] 61.38] 59.57| 59.75 
43-6] 40-7} 43-2) 149-4] 147-6] 144-3] 65.14] 60.07) 62.34 
40-2} 41-7) 40-8} 196-2} 199-4] 190-6] 78.87] 83.15! 77.7 

40-8} 41-0} 41-4] 154-7) 154-7] 148-0] 63.12] 63.43] 61.27 
41-6) 41-1) 41-0} 127-1) 125-2] 123-0] 52.87) 51.46] 50.43 
41-7) 42-4) 42-3) 176-7] 178-0] 169-5] 73.68] 75.47) 71.70 
40-8} 39-3} 41-3) 120-6) 119-8! 117-1] 49.20] 47.08] 48.36 
41-2} 39-3} 41-1] 159-0) 157-6) 153-8] 65.51] 61.62! 63.21 
41-0} 39-0} 40-8] 1384-8) 136-5] 131-2) 55.27) 53.24] 53.53 
40-0} 35-2) 39-7] 161-6) 157-1) 152-8) 64.64! 55.30] 60.66 
40-0} 33-8] 39-3] 171-5] 170-1) 163-4) 68.60] 57.49) 64.22 
40-0} 38-7| 40-6] 134-7) 129-1] 128-3] 53.88! 49.96) 52.09 
44-8) 44-2) 45-0] 146-6) 149-0] 141-5] 65.68] 65.86] 63.68 
40-2) 59-8) 40-2) 87-8) 88-1] 85-2] 35.30] 35.06) 34.25 
40-4; 40-3) 40-6) 87-9) 88-3) 84-9) 35.51] 35.58} 34.47 
40-7| 39-6) 40-1) 88-1) 82-9] 81-4] 33.82] 32.83] 32.64 








* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 


Average 














Average Average Mivts ee 
Period Hours Hourly Weekly Average | Consumer |_ Average 
Worked Earnings Barnes Weekly Price RealWeekly 
Per Week is Harnings Index Earnings 
cts. $ 
Monthly, Average 1949 onic. ses ns 42-3 98-6 41.71 100-0 100-0 100-0 
IMiomlalyp Avaseage GRU. sn oosnooesenoa5oe 42-3 103-6 43 .82 105-1 102-9 102-1 
MontiilieAnzera geno) lees ace sob... 41-8 116°8 48 82 117-0 ils} oy 102-9 
Monublyeccversce: 902 permis cee medians a. 41-5 129-2 53 .62 128-6 116-5 110-4 
iMonwlalivgeawver aces OOonmn erates sce a 41-3 135-8 56.09 134°5 115°5 116-5 
homily Avweagie WHY oo 6ecc4dehosuseos 40-6 140-8 57.16 137-0 116-2 117-9 
IMonthivaewerscerlQoDn ee. sels eee. 41-0 144-5 59.25 142-1 116-4 122-0 
Week Preceding: 
Verena? ll, Wb ve sacacocauseduee 41-1* 142-8 58 .69* 140-7 116-4 120-9 
lowe, I, WOE co dosncaanoosueor 41-0 142-7 58.51 140-3 116-3 120-6 
March, LOD Des Aes cts | Se an ia cs 41-2 143-5 59.12 141-7 116-0 122-2 
April (ges OH DE emer sane, oe.cie stat 41-1 144-3 59.31 142-2 116-1 122-5 
May fe LODO Ae ein, acetic co ex dens 41-2 145-4 59.90 143-6 116-4 123-4 
June ilies SIMO ETE we eee eet ae 41-0 145-5 59.66 143-0 115-9 123-4 
July IO OO Geekamie aeeee eas stat 40-9 145-0 59.3 142-2 116-0 122-6 
August IOS cayare tetra: cae yt lei 40-8 145-1 59.20 141-9 116-4 121-9 
Sourav Il WO so osoouemo senses 41-2 143-8 59.25 142-1 116-8 127. 
Oyeioloere i, IST Cocabauggoaonen. 41-5 144-8 60.09 144-1 116-9 123-3 
INovemibere aml Ob beeen ce aes eee ose 41-7 145-4 60.63 145-4 116-9 124-4 
Wecemibere lnm 950 s¢esseree v0 se cto 41-6 146-1 60.78 145-7 116-9 124-6 
Aejanenae I, WOSUC) cacacocannancaooe Aa ora 147-4 61.47* 147-4 116-8 126-2 


























Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
Weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economies and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1956 are 39-1 and $57.63. 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 














Hades Unfilled Vacancies* Live Applications for Employment 
ont | St 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Date Nearest: 

A pri Ob Omega =k <r t ae geriad vontteeee 11, 967 12, 032 23,999 349, 098 79,193 428, 291 
AU 19 bl pee te, hed ee eee eee 27,004 14,324 41,378 228, 942 61, 334 290, 276 
Aprile O52) ieee... 0a. wee eet 0) Core 16, 986 12, 563 29,549 303,118 81,741 384, 859 
CANT IIN Is ON 3) a ee ices. er een crue ae 18,545 16, 368 34,913 338, 500 66, 702 405, 202 
PACD iLL Sl e954 Ber yee yan een cee ee 11, 434 12,293 23), (at 466, 120 101, 933 568, 053 
Ap Pil L210 55 ae sete le such fete eae vonsievens rote 10, 611 11,506 Dealt 505, 472 IAS oe 620, 044 
Marvel lOda otters: Lae ae ein teas seer 15, 508 14, 655 30, 163 394, 621 98, 601 493, 222 
June d obo pee te eee ee eee 21,675 18, 451 40,126 205, 630 76,273 281,903 
BD a eth dee etn dhs Madinah cam aicic 18,741 17,392 36, 133 162,711 77, 865 230,576 
Acupustsl? (955i eee eet rae 18, 363 16, 665 35, 028 132,710 72,674 205, 384 
Peptemipersin 19 oo ee eee ieneee en ene 26,320 19,536 45, 856 121,945 63, 738 185, 683 
Octoberss 1955) eee ee eee ee eee 28,794 18, 225 47,019 23: 63, 545 181, 268 
INowernlbe else! 95 Dene eee eee 24, 268 14, 665 38, 933 136, 620 69,715 206, 335 
December 000 sae eae ee 26, 895 14, 969 41, 864 194,478 73, 852 268, 330 
JANUaT yell ODO secre see eerie eer 17,986 natal 30, 097 312,066 84,815 396, 881 
Hebrusry.| Oo 0nanaEe aeenn eae eee 18,180 12,992 HLS yy 396, 642 107, 850 504, 492 
Mar cliis056a(5) heer sere eee: 20, 559 14, 299 34, 858 418, 909 107, 927 526, 836 
April 1 9561G) Meas assent 23,010 15, 668 38, 678 428, 221 104,745 532, 966 





* Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
FEBRUAR Y29, 1956 () 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 

















Change from 


























Indu ae 
dustry Male Female Total PA a 
31, 1956 28, 1955 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping............................ 609 121 730 + 270) + 240 
HOT OS URV ie Petter Tats ts ei ae serves siaisiavagc eae de wcrech Rs: Chon cesies 4,089 7 4,096 | —1,422 |} + 3,470 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.......................... 867 68 985 | + 210) + 619 
WS GON ii1 11) Gere e re cach ah oes, <a ayceotceaerclas rein Sven sGdpeos conic taatne on 501 18 519 + 118) + 346 
Ruelstierree. Pe PU a sinker (oc ke cictn gis So metry wa oe mick n Ob 213 17 230) + 76) + 161 
INGneaIWieGaloMlinin ge some fret ant. 2 cists stiwedeen chances 87 6 93 + 12 = 82 
Quarrying, Clayiand Sand Pits... nc... sec ce wee nee. Glee rcceeee 6) + 3 2 
[PEOSD CCUM Eta Mery tae te ose eins Saas hve ante ase st Aes rok 60 27 | ar il) Se 28 
MVEA TANT ACOUIEUINE Sera tei paaie tre Scvobe! -yancicco- eis ayfeus hor5202,4) + Saree Sa 4, 850 3, 090 7,940 | +1,252) + 3,279 
MOOUstan le DE VELAGCSh at aaeiiee tic his coisas (eck eo Ga aaae rcs 212 176 388 + 55 + 143 
opaccorancd lobaccoseroductss.n.osh seme acces scene. 25 4 29 + 9 + 18 
FEU TIO Gla ea LUC LSE eis feted nities aici sesorecs oe ayers as clericaithons Gan 53 on 84 om 8 > 49 
Mea MOUMETOCIUCUS LS a. pone caeyce eet we lote oe cos alls cesireckae Ook 81 223 304 — iil + 178 
‘hextilesbroducts (except clothing)\,....420-.-.+-4.060..0 139 181 320 + 80 = 142 
Clovhinom(Cextil candid) seas see oeeeiar sche fe srraine as oe 179 1,427 1,606} + 172) + 549 
\WWioxacl Terpoyeli(orsis ee Re ne ee een 325 72 397 — 24) + 73 
RADI ro CUIC ESM meet om sides st rece tucseusialfe, cecra-s.siahenels the dedenre, 4 ¢ 227 88 315 + 1386) + 140 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries................ 182 129 311 + 24 + 95 
ironsancesteclebroducteneemennieccn eee eeerieos domain aes 1,025 189 1,214 + 234 + 746 
eran SpOnvanl OMe qUp Len ieee are ee ea Aerie aaa en 11033 106 1,139 + 307 aa 181 
iNon-KerrouseWetalybroductSss.<o>40cs ae doses aeerde es 282 48 330 — 43 + 184 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies........................ 544 141 685 | + 838) + 361 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products. ...............----.+-::- 94 27 121 + 43 _ 66 
Productsrolpeetroleumpand ola... oss aoe + eee «eee 27 14 41 _ 5 _ 2 
@hemicalebroductosetan tte tek corhecie ac slnern aeecee 236 93 329} + 35] + 129 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries.................. 186 141 327 + 149 + 227 
CONSEMUCUOMeee eet oct inser co eysnstexcram ove.s wale mnt nee 1,346 97 1,448; — 17) + 532 
Generals @onvractorsme sca enione es on. comiaccion ae ones a 1,016 58 1,074 — 43 + 407 
Specia lmluracdeuConuraCvorsne ere rnin ic ce ma erarnar 330 39 369 | + 26] + 125 
Transportation, Storage and Communication............. 753 419 1,172; + 154) + 468 
MPA TIS MOT Gail O lsae roe meres meters cetera" ny sfeet cena Sho ove sisal alle dvters Ses 605 130 735 + 29 + 200 
STOLE Core te re i retcroteacicirirenieie ae, vad csdiahaiths tendo uses 29 De 51 + 2 + 22 
(CoraaranmTaNraey AGTHS SOE Re 5 ey eee ne ee ee 119 267 386 |} + 123) + 246 
uD ceWtiliGysO pera Gime seperence yeti ie ore) ter stete c stermnesereners 168 82 200; + 80; + 138 
TTA Cee ETI ECP lysis cess okovoreentic shave syawlehs caked ausials 2, 253 2,149 4,402} + 531) + 1,405 
Wikr@ Vecsey Chae eater Pe erie yarn cian e\ teligss: sat oon apenas ean 808 611 1,419 + 103 + 448 
FEVEUS Lee ea Freeetornt Doers Upshitvara ere trae Welaye lan simple watd.aielees 1,445 1,538 2,983 + 428) + 957 
Finance, Insurance and Real Fstate....................... 650 1, 013 1,668 | + 115) + 427 
SOT Vi COM eI Perio yey es otro) cv ctevavayoc cle) ecduer MePabeieieieg 4G 5, 492 7,391 12,883 | +1,465 | + 6,610 
Communityvorm GubliCc: SenviCe agente cliches cast: 203 1,098 1,301 + 149 363 
(Canaan Ser aiOer 46 condob ds oabnoesds Sond ok omer oe 3,956 608 4,564 + 682 + 3,499 
EF VECTEAT OES EIIVILC CHEM L eminem aia akcistte tiara ae = oe 84 93 ee + 22) + 41 
BUSINESSES CLV COM ere ee Ero et etaLieieciorene ober iaiesre 799 443 1,242 + 146 a 577 
IPersonalescinva COMME EEE Ri re cr Acre mcntacra cares eee 450 5,149 5,599 + 466 + 2,130 
GRAIN DRE OTA Die crate ee a Ace oie nance a eforere O08 21,077 14, 437 35,514 | +2,6388 | + 17,188 




















(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT MARCH 1, 1956 (+) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Occupational Group 





Professional and managerial workers................ 


Clericall:workerste4-Beere nn en eee 


jae hit sine | We aNNe, -5 65 ¢es5n0nSboonaracodabonor 


Skilled and semiskilled workers................++.:- 
Food and kindred products (ine. tobaceco)........ 
extiesmclouhin get Caaeews serie Cretee rte: 
Lumber and wood DROGUCES i: eerie tie te wee ere 
Pulp papers NCS PIG )oe ee eee eee en eee 
eatheriand leatier products eeeren cet ieeeee +> 
Hvone clay, ands lassipro ducise cesses eekieeeee 
Metalworking :asecwatat cece cieen etre ce te moc on 
HLCCtriCal? eta eee EER CGR CRUE Re cok iaocan 
transport ationve Quip Cluster eeienta Reser riers 
IMiiiniin oe Belen ge eee eae cere eer oor re rte c eceensest te 
Constrictioneaant cece eee ren eee oe 
Transportation (except seamen)................. 
Communications and public utility,............. 
‘Trade aia Service eee. eee ties: sab ones. 


Foremen yee ees ils Gye ee RPS nrs mee PS 


Lumibertands limp erprocductseaeaeeee erie ee 
Metalworking ateamerenrs octhce rice fanaa 
GONStPUCEI Oni eee eee OMe cei Pree coe 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 





Unfilled Vacancies? 


Live Applications 


for Employment 











(2) Current Vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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Male Female Total Male Female 
5, 670 649 6,319 4,722 1,394 
1,807 4,615 6, 422 12,072 24,762 
1,442 902 2,344 6,401 15,516 

618 5,708 6,326 37,055 21,818 
UP et greek on 12 4,656 44 
561 23 584 4,452 666 
8,328 1,836 10, 164 195, 689 19, 652 
3 15 58 2,299 TANS 

133 1,360 1,493 Be 215 11,427 
3,852 1 3, 853 29,531 197 
45 21 66 1,148 508 

43 161 204 1,355 877 

9 7 16 695 58 

990 12 1,002 1 shlal 1,163 
214 26 240 2,039 1,025 
12 18 30 624 65 
D365 epee 236 15032 eee 
Asa ee. Seer 574 68,315 10 
550 16 566 34,065 120 
OOM eee. eee 60 928 4 
185 158 343 4,363 1, 967 
halal 30 1,241 21, 692 1,137 
51 9 60 5,062 359 
120 2 122 6,544 20 
2,121 566 2,687 153, 862 24,075 
38 De 90 6, 964 7,209 
356 11 367 19,550 427 
226 8 234 4,999 644 
D067 a2 eeoeene 506 83, 774 2 
995 495 1,490 38,575 15,793 
20, 559 14, 299 34,858 | 418,909 | 107,927 





Total 


6,116 
36, 834 
21,917 
58,873 

4,700 

5,118 


215,341 
3,014 
14, 642 
29,728 
1,656 
2,232 
753 
13,474 
3,064 
689 
1,503 
68,325 
34, 185 
932 
6,330 
22,829 
5,421 
6, 564 


177, 937 
14,178 


526, 836 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT MARCH 1, 1956 


(Source: U,L.C; 757) 






























































Unfilled Vacancies (2) Live Applications 
Office (1) Previous | Previous (1) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
March 1, | Feb. 2, | March 3,| March 1,] Feb. 2, | March 3, 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 

OPEL LEE a a eee ne 294 330 200 | 20,927 | 18,987 20,023 
(Clovanteie [Biel c Seechsee ee eel eet eee ne oe ee 17 21 5 4,228 3, 838 3,468 
Rar DIELS IE a  - lS Tal eee ee NGS hae 1,823 1,488 1,741 
ne tee ee an. 276 309 195 | 14,876] 13,661 14,814 
Prince Edward Island............................. 98 69 131 4,352 4,164 4,423 
@harottetowmne sek omek sot desk cles accle seed aen. 70 46 120 2,769 2,612 2,793 
SUMMA Crs ester Watts weit ces < a5 arch Mure Seon en 28 23 11 1,583 1552 1,630 
SIP SUO Ir Le Geel oe eee ee 892 887 914 | 23,840 | 24,009 27,192 
NTMI OLS UM eee AMR aici at cose tsa fon case Sy 36 g 986 986 1,085 
Brideoeter eRe Piel on ec accbevedan, 25 28 11 1,491 1,672 1/310 
TEESE Se 9 Ae Ot Sie oe eae 579 596 626 4/211 4,402 5,297 
DN WELUCS SME TE eee eee Pere: ere bic. c.. se oer, avs ete lhe ole ee le Sie wae oe 1,088 979 990 
JESteNRVAUILE:: olan iis 3 RR ERS Oe Oe oe 49 35 166 2,815 2,766 3,342 
GVEr POO Meee ee NANA © rns coset ees Ak oi weed 18 9 45 490 497 456 
iNew dase OWeret isicis Soretaci casa coats Be ge Guues 30 25 17 3,589 3,280 4,463 
SS Drain oul epee tees even AS, aks tacit bo ticre va if 1 1 556 679 531 
NAC LIVEN 5 osc Orcimees BYE. 6 ALINE REE Oto oR CREE Teer 67 93 6 4,768 4,777 5,797 
AMATO S ny loin. G0 UF SIR EROS, Ce Race eee eae 80 51 22 1,480 1,569 1,239 
SSIES AN o SO iene Ree Ole, SPR eee eee ee ears 10 13 11 2,416 2,402 2,682 
ING Was DUMS WICK tree 2.1 cota ae cicins aahdae Sew b: 702 896 715 29,766 27,135 31,042 
TEYEWI MURS. Wea ates 5 cl ABNOR C Gey eae ee eee 30 8 113 6,521 4,895 5,095 
Gam ppcllioneep eee cee 4 Me ee aes attendee « as 24 35 2,508 1,910 2,840 
IE CLTINUM CSCO Meme ea sPaen Che. ta ein gies wcrc < atcebvarcece eck 14 14 19 2,359 1,948 2,705 
UEC CRUCEO Mme spas PA eth ayo) a sherk « bo ace shsse dialensiocdcacd 128 82 218 1,744 1,615 1,833 
INSTONG 5 Leno OO LOTS oO NC AT GIE, CICS EL eee 28 23 1 629 594 683 
IY FeseVeLeCON 01, «Sistah orca «ta eeewe res i heen ee 294 481 192 8,262 7,687 8,391 
ING WV.GHSULC Mere eP Ie ctet oat iosses.¢ whontaa eae 18 17 4 2,903 2,682 2,922 
SHV TH A A ROLNO BEN cies 4.6 cht CRS BONS Greene 148 195 ial 2,594 2,538 2,980 
oh ie Oey OLaWeIN “Rh ereen oc cod Oe Os yo ae ae ee ee 3 16 11 1,089 1,374 1,568 
SIISREDS - 5 Aah ee 6 5 WORD ino ee ee aes 8 13 9 702 626 531 
WO OUSUOC Kee eae ewe Pico hina i teas oe coetierevnsiae es 6 23 2 1,455 1,266 1,494 
OUTED CC ry reciente ii artis oc che elas since 2ccke sale ys ceaceessas 10,153 10,009 4,502 179,827 160,411 211,568 
PRI SESWES, (eR eRe 3 ol Are en An ec ie eee 63 9 632 574 880 
TESST ARIGIONSH, Bai cn 5 poe CCIE aes b eee Opie eee 24 21 12 922 938 1,164 
HG esl abe Taper eee eee aioe apenas ces srectud eee ears 9 8 ti 4 1,063 923 1,503 
(COATS DSGa OO ain. coh ~ its ORnen Oe 5 Ie IO eis Sera 94 153 21 2,742 G2 3,020 
(CHa aWe lie. 8.. GAGA AB 4 6 che TOES Geri ICR Ee ioe ee ee 11 8 3 2,363 1,950 2,544 
(Cob (oyhivioall -<aeesaes 6 566 AGILE A Fir eee eRe ee. oe eee 157 103 137 2,445 1,958 2,350 
DO UB ea eter reteset aes so itcevaboas, pisos ov sisu-jatenero sels oars 63 107 28 1,835 961 1,799 
IDhareaaeaouee hilar to. o OBR G hee ocho FASO ne eee Oe 75 65 28 2 7o20 2304 2,768 
Jae Wanl st Natl: sUS.cuoile oo SOOM BR Orc Rene CoCr eR nnn 45 27 40 1,148 Te 152 1,244 
[Mores Gass note ots ARR Gut Dee ae iO Sacer 305 612 21 1,510 929 2,096 
BaD ENE Di ocak GALS ox Cone ows sou 3 Soci ees 27117 1,629 1,836 
(CHEN ORY  o Homes oor 0d SC a nt a eae een 35 ile 40 2,285 2,348 2,075 
MELT LRM Sarvs Leeeyen PRONE coy cs axes ot cfcey enelie: Sone) shee hiv opnie-oxe' 141 42 44 3,859 8,539 4,120 
NOMS UL EG Mepe re ei erctettte Gis cicnorsisi tact ciere: aoe. ciapevarayhacans ete 51 92 ily 3,972 3,296 4,222 
ONGRITETO tat ete toe isiclore oie itera sc acter eee lble cel steve wis 48 3 27 2,933 2,696 2,568 
Le CLIE BG Repetto er Beers sete e ahee obo ah ane (Sat Sots cers ct Ooave, els yei'e 18 18 9 723 729 917 
Sere Ve oan wee Geers 8 or attinras slot) stene weaise cross 113 110 1 2,945 2,167 2,641 

IE WARE, o Sade Se 6-5 ane an BOG. GLa cece 1,267 1,185 23 662 433 97 
CVS TT Rete cea PE Se Gratetoter ots ei aise. thelehchore sia diei eats 98 67 45 4,598 4,032 5,957 
NE OWISE Valle cee: MONA yore 5 Sle cee cid eieicre aisle his as sso 42 45 46 Telos 865 1,607 
I IALZOyERs 5. Slo CMe o 0 CORREIA on CRO CIe Ee Cee eee 1 AA A Ahan leo oop onoe 678 O80 sleeeeBon.. 5 
IM ERaUR CALS peo 6 AGM CERO ROI cea COO nC cr enone 30 109 3 608 497 1,398 
JMIEN REVIVES ccc, Fao Ota g 0 RICCI ORE) o SIMESter CRIS oe OIC 96 100 1 3,947 2,694 4,395 
INSEE CPs ornare ETE ate hercis fe eteis ove arevahay «| cstv hoxsliovanmye's 2 5 51 1,239 942 1,352 
Mon taltalition sane teas ete sk ccc acibaeh inns 4 9 3 1,141 667 1,505 
Monti aon ype ene csr eae nia se cept iamnccneter ties 23 41 14 1,923 1,515 2,219 
IMGntres lm cetce Atma cities gate Prieta nis wives ceo 8 4,086 3,518 2,265 53, 426 52,199 68,902 
UNiGruvaUiG LIN OLIGIE GRIN hte ieysfcks ate avers Fv wera cane ooh 2 11 fi 2,022 1,936 2,347 
POL UPAUECOG Se ee ionic sae eis vis fore Sioiteyere yer 31 23 6 1,338 1,010 1,211 
GAS eee, ee ean eens 583 432 363 | 15,912] 15,319 16,877 
Teg pa VoRUISH ich 5. co trekeiial ol ose: GRIER) lett RC ied COI 33 114 31 4,603 3,316 5,082 
PIerGield OUD) atct <2.c ct aes s cars wheat wes 26 18 168 5,772 4,153 6,158 
Roberval eee tiene cc rire re toe elect haces 66 476 13 1,044 676 1,316 
oir EI MPR Kee Pls. vata, Saleaieye ms 309 291 45 1,718 1,560 2/702 
PIES COS Seine eee Oe ares 69 106 8 1,293 971 1,488 
Stemannerdepellevilemercct acces. secitelie cies ects 94 81 20 1,539 1,486 1,626 
SUG TASES ye a A ie eae en 48 36 23 1,878 1,862 2/058 
Ber Gpdtied Meu aeeia hee titres ncmd Padeon tes 84 180 55 3,080 2,088 3,418 
SEMEL acinthio Wer AAG a. Ralensucolh Ratnccn at 76 89 35 2,291 2,430 2,429 
Ve MNS Motil oo Moats sr aes Allein oases 76 78 39 1,842 1,914 2/120 
SNS TR Cn ae CT IE LE ARO Pate 27 29 17| 1,814} ~— 1,759 2,042 
i> (neu eed linen Oe: RRR hee bs 16 21 18| 2,724] 1,968 2,572 
Sept cae It eC Ate sezeeececc eee sie caters 36 et es ee ee 1,475 

eee MAI gana Be yk Te ee 41 « ? ’ ’ 2 
Sati wheels Tost ag es Ate Le 169 162 151 3,917 3,976 5,592 
SEATS OMe CT ak eee eo cones ee ees 38 38 51 2,226 2,271 3,515 
Peal iN: as ene 3) pietrensiic oets) 6,9) 0 46 ’ ’ ’ « 
eta etree Eh eee Seni te ae 778 757 141 5,543 5,156 7058 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT MARCH 1, 1956 


Office 


Quebec—Con. 


Wal GiOr een. eee ess ee 
Malley field: est eee ree 
Victoria village: ne ses te eee oe 


Barrie he ertte wy ccic ree ae ee 


IBraccbnd ze cease 
IBSEN AN MOI ong hai Shas 6ou se oer 
IBTantiOrd ee as 6 eee noe 
Brock vaillle.2 sce ae ee eee: 
Carletong laces eee eee ae 
Chathamsias.. eee eee 
Cobour geet. c: o a eee eae 
@ollingwoodeennee teense 
Wornwallitye cnc eee eee Coe. 
Ort skuTie eink eo an eee 


Gra) te oar eee ene ec hone 
Gananoque eeeeeee eee. 
Goderichtak a. acme onesie 
Guelpheek.< ck As sate oe ees 
Eiginil toners nse meee acer Roo 
Hawkesburver 7: eet oes 
ingersolletets yee ee eee 
Ie DUS Kasil 2 een eer aan eter ee 
HRONGOIA sie ethane ne tele ete ease 
TKINgStOn aya ere oe ee a 
harklandelta komen seer ein 
Kitchener sds eee cisco 
Ieaimine toner erm erie eee 
IN GSAY:os Oren oo aeee 
Daistowelens spe tere eae cae 


INapaneest ste eee te te ee 


INGER NE So owen eoceuaosoocar 
INOrtheB aly. secre tac em 


Ie WaAY SOME Sano ticounodooacnaedt 
IPemibroke ses: c-o se eee es 
Perth Seas. 2 eee ea ere 
Peter borour hee serene ere aeeener 
IPAGEON: See Soe hee er eentoe ee 
Port Arthurs.ae eee ee on 


Sarnia ae fe ao ee ene ch See eee 


Stmcoekipeioe. cree ets ees: 


Wellandagev a JS ene othe aes 
Windsorte sat cos ee ree oh ee 


Dap hint ese cs coe anion ee oe 


‘Lhe Bas tose see eo eee 
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(Source: U.I.C. 757) 



























































Unfilled Vacancies (2) Live Applications 
@)) Previous | Previous (1) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
March 1,| Feb. 2, | March 3, | March 1,} Feb. 2, | March 3, 
1956 1956 1955 1956 - 1956 1955 

PMN eR ees 463 178 99 1,364 eon 1,940 
ee At Ab oer 35 46 52 PY NG) 2,023 2,157 
AAR See he a EE 101 53 43 2,243 Ph ialyi 2,001 
Bsa og Eee 14,919 11,757 7,079 | 145,166 | 144,968 188,749 
FEO Ohi ree 70 62 9 474 436 524 
ar aeeueaoer 84 111 54 it aleesil 1,669 1,835 
Macon Sooedae 12 14 18 1,876 1,788 1,966 
Sone or cere 18 19 31 1,307 1,157 1,595 
OLA em 63 43 20 628 684 814 
Areas, 1 ah eee 127 89 4] 1,769 1,949 2,831 
en Rae ae 44 29 21 498 524 706 
rR A ae err ee eee A 1 342 501 373 
ee Ane: 65 151 52 2,052 2,088 PEM! 
Beye ©... Ape ee 16 8 9 770 759 759 
EAEY Seren er 22 14 23 959 926 1,058 
ee Pa 105 95 54 2,693 DD, ss 3,128 
ro ae Aa ster 40 27 4 613 632 782 
ee ene 13 8 6 523 470 734 
ie Ac ee 188 238 107 2,188 2,016 3,242 
Pee oe: 117 90 55 7 714 1.483 
esas Nodenenpete 5 7 26 296 352 394 
Merete Asin certs 19 16 26 694 685 697 
La eee 158 125 62 1,295 13313 2,374 
Se tne 749 699 399 9,563 9,761 14,063 
paohe shane 16 29 14 1,177 1,127 1,225 
By eae eer dy, 33 31 10 527 484 676 
HN on One 130 167 14 626 482 1,126 
Rea there 27 29 iff 585 568 856 
beeen ee See 136 120 130 1,566 LB) 1,646 
SR a nee 97 97 18 965 ¢ 1S 
ee 8 Be etn ae 106 85 69 2,681 2,929 3, 242 
Ma eect he 30 28 3 874 835 940 
Soe neh pore 76 61 4} 965 895 1, 087 
Aetin R tne eon 31 23 14 469 468 551 
Bagi Pate Ser ae 704 481 340 3, 864 4,238 5,495 
Rt Ne OMe 13 14 6 1,399 1,432 1,642 
AS cae ee 5 6 19 768 747 954 
AM TS 152 138 65 2,613 2,575 3,042 
Ps AE 68 69 46 2,068 2 AZi 3,099 
ee eee 61 49 30 1,349 1,360 2,080 
ee OSA MOOue 129 95 464 422 411 625 
Sore heme ote Oh 48 16 945 911 1,262 
ice Shae ee Agee 129 78 89 5, 406 3, 898 3,443 
ree ergs 3, 602 1,747 916 5, 854 5,304 5, 963 
Re ep eran Dil 42 Sh 2,110 2,320 Sil 
Sd tiie ete 5 6 2 498 492 734 
ee coo tore 203 177 83 1, 634 1,545 1,957 
PEE is, eet Ae 15 10 40 617 624 748 
A oa Hee 166 39 24 2,861 2,854 3,693 
Ree Ai ASS AOE on OE ee 2 6 678 662 697 
RTA ins OP eae 186 250 146 jor4l| 2,418 4,916 
Ber Sache i) 8 704 a2 1,057 
PL SOUR ITE 18 10 8 999 965 985 
eS De Pe 21 17 5 554 608 845 
Cee FL carne 120 109 98 Sh eit 3,819 4,099 
BE Bion, eee 55 48 36 937 956 1,089 
Ee Ss So eee 76 44 56 2 100 2,092 2,964 
BARS ota ero oe 354 146 73 1,474 1,478 3, 182 
So sc MANE Perak Sia: et 23 23 26 1,119 UL Pigs 1,381 
Sai ee 46 17 4 210 168 280 
Ae A ne 9 13 9 647 653 542 
Bee, Sc Bee 44 24 32 733 845 ifealile7 
BERS Bin tucrORNOeee 6 4 2 999 842 1,534 
ee a oe 274 319 332 Brood 3,094 4,988 
SRS en OIE 194 303 39 1, 633 1,576 2,254 
De ere I 4,827 4,208 2,274 34,583 36, 962 47,573 
Ape tage. cy Rares 50 29 18 988 1,024 1,163 
Bea eRe IS 35 25 41 742 714 935 
Sr ates tae 10 3 4 705 705 779 
eo etoee 64 50 13 eral 1,661 2,684 
BO ee ee 239 354 142 1,935 1,806 1,971 
PP teers 324 205 152 6, 902 6, 850 8,673 
SE tik HA as oP 23 31 30 657 535 863 
TE ee 1,772 1,627 1,206 25,996 25,059 29,578 
SOEs He aie 160 124 147 2,255 2,076 ,508 
Ae Ses Setten Tar 13 14 11 1,478 1,429 1,568 
HACE Somat 56 46 iss 163 217 243 
in Horr ee 29 24 25 laze 1,194 i aueil 
SS ROO OTE 12 32 4 162 180 194 
Re ers ee 1,502 1,387 1,004 20, 705 19, 963 23,554 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT MARCH 1, 1956 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 
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O fice (1) Previous | Previous (1) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
March 1, | Feb. 2, | March 3, | March 1,| Feb. 2, | March 3 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 
S2askatchewallyewner gi yoen one cr ae ee hee. 894 424 588 20,211 19,773 21,574 
HUStG VANp ey dey tacetty. Machetes «ah. ths oa, sak epee 51 30 21 284 275 392 
IEG oN Sr ct a nee oe a 146 146 84 1,765 1,696 1,931 
Morpiebattletorda. cq. aceaas. ak oe ado. 70 51 25 1,485 1, 438 1,864 
Prince BASIS G1: Leeann Tt A AED, Fl 39 38 13 2,206 2, 247 2,452 
Ree Sa oe ee 259 188 171 5, 352 5,411 5, 386 
Saskatoon bas dca Aco 8 a CREM ORES CERT ENE TERE eo nee renee 179 149 154 4,559 4,426 4,915 
Siwakt@urrenbmeeee itachi sou otis ene ee 55 44 38 1h PAE 1,085 1,226 
WES ASTIN. 3.9 onc dG hep scott Se ee ee ee 32 29 45 549 529 538 
BYOT LOM Meee crs See on es ea Gate. 63 49 37 2,884 2,666 2,870 
7A NCSU Diigo seen AA ee “ae Be 2,457 2,462 1,676 25,978 25,809 32,249 
Sari OLE MRT AEE Bins Rea tt eae he te ol. 20 40 11 514 445 523 
(CAPER TSI. 6.5.5 Re.0 0 tap mR Bek ee ORO ee ae 979 825 640 7,380 7,497 8,878 
Drumibellerseprs pr chee en ois eat le nc-ores cee 7 10 9 415 378 600 
EU CINIONCONMAR MER eirun Randi tae, etch ho see aces 1,130 iL Palle 769 al, PAO 11,601 15,185 
TDG Os IN 4 oe oc a ee ote a, Se Cee a ee 51 78 50 261 270 386 
Seti D ric Sem Owes we re eee cree sisal Nie ah ees 130 132 64 3,047 oulee Onde 
IWrechiCineweta tee Reet rel are crs ne tec cote nce 84 102 3 1,444 at 1,598 
FVCUETS Cora aa ye er eek eel: lal eas 56 58 65 1,216 1,210 1, 460 
British ColumDigiec os -5¢. cn oes cae we ee 2,677 2,411 1,652 59,773 54,127 62,388 
@hilliiwac karegeerwmn pan ae a sr Pe et hace cou 53 46 25 2,126 2,157 2,088 
Bourton ayers ee ere rer whe eres Ad me, 43 25 19 1,147 1,461 1,633 
GCranbroo kee eee ery hi hee Ae ee ns ks octets oes 5 a 8 871 798 982 
IBY Nfstaven (Greets ee | cave Pupiaca tes One ie ee en aerate 29 30 27 457 540 503 
DUT Calle ee eer ae rata on os eens 20 33 38 1,189 1,389 1,185 
RECO DS eee ea Tae once races es i ecioyhs eee bah 94 86 58 1,139 1,125 1,100 
TC oniaatshs 5 Sasa din Se cenit ene 22 if 18 1,536 1, 437 1,291 
IRGHEHOOEN Ee ee 5 Wa otter rete ploidhG OTE Ie eee 237 Dilan epycen ees 234 AS OMM Be cc 
IMGISST On, Git vaMene pee teeter tert rayh sicce ae arcuate eco he 12 21 14 1, 487 11 feds 1,593 
HOVEN DD ANO}S, deo eRANniCne IA rsIO Sra Gr cen Lene a ae 69 61 13 1,556 1,906 2,056 
INVES Gta, aimee foal ae ae Benes ae ee 26 28 2] (LAs) 1,129 1,557 
ING WwaWiestilin steno pes tatu yes arson. ae oe oes 106 142 121 6, 292 6,322 6,950 
IRentiCLoneee eee eR eC seb r acaueesee 6 5 8 1,748 1,788 1,626 
OnteA lilo crm ia eee pe ate knee ions ace vale lass acuelete- sin 15 18 if 723 852 756 
BrINCGNG COLL CM Pep Rae eer an cl sure dens sick kas 120 113 113 1,145 ooo 1,091 
[RTI COCEUUD eb Aner unit eee isesiev a tie ais cree Sada als ah 40 40 996 ita dlyal 1,500 
RETIN CCL OME eee pte sartree na as Soe yee ob, goss sears % Zeller eats 2 392 432 366 
reas, cit PL Sor te Gee PIE ERE nee en 14 22 20 988 942 ih eS 
WENO OUEST. certs dant CS Apa LAR RO Ie Sane are 1,410 1,150 865 19, 904 21,871 28,634 
WGI ON eee ee ar tne Sw elets eae 46 29 17 1,933 1,957 1,893 
WalCLODIA mere tera aa tee he cia cies cide bande 286 249 188 3,264 3,326 3, 855 
Wihtttelorse aaeeeerse el Santen ete ec tes ack 27 28 30 511 513 554 
Catia ae eet En APO A Sec tessis aarhsQaiss bnnes 34,858 31,172 18,663 | 526,836 | 504,492 628,586 
[Vig] ec peeere reir rae tes Sear ciacoreciscs ei dalene Boma oe 20, 559 18,180 9,154 418,909 396, 642 510,551 
TEEN SANEW NSS cvsetty thre ee nee aE ee ea 14, 299 12,992 9,509 107,927 107, 850 118,035 
1 Preliminary subject to revision. 
2 Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
1951—1956 
Atlantic uebec | Ontario | Prairie Pacific 
Year Total Male Female Region ee Region Region Region 
LOD Lee EP eee ieee es 918, 238 655, 933 262,305 68,895 | 223,979 | 332,499 196, 754 96, 111 
1G 5 Deter Metre ecariarts cts siete 980,507 | 677,777 | 302,730 84,640 | 251,744 | 320, 684 207, 569 115,870 
1 ee ahs cna COCR acs eee eee 993, 406 661, 167 332, 239 76, 913 259, 874 342,678 201, 670 112,271 
1 io ces nS HCL I 861,588 | 545,452 | 316,136 67,893 | 209,394 277,417 175,199 131, 685 
EO SD etre cane ea iene crv ena yoatecare colcsha a» 953,576 642,726 310, 850 67,619 222,010 343, 456 178,015 142,116 
sy) ZB seoeimilins)). csanaanouoouds 85, 945 51,427 34,518 7,593 22,165 30,181 16, 113 9, 893 
HOG) (CB reavormdais))., yacacancen boda 117,391 Hite 39,610 10, 243 28, 248 41,176 22,441 15, 283 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—_PERSONS RECEIVING REGULAR AND SEASONAL BENEFIT, NUMBER 
OF WEEKS BENEFIT PAID AND AMOUNT PAID ON INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS 
BY PROVINCE, FEBRUARY 1956 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Province 





Newfoundland 
Prince Lodiwarc island. eaten teeeeie 


PALL DORE Aic arity. often en CEE ce Oe te 


Total, Canada, February, 1956 
MotaleGanacdeaces ali ailsys wl OD Glee peer entre eter ere 
Total, Canada, February, 1955 


*) le) (ele (> (sw ie\ @ elie (8 sie si° v8 0 





























ee. Number 
verage . 
Number of Se eres Weeks Paidi Amount of 
Beneficiaries Tnitial ese (Disability days Benefit 
Per eee Peon in Brackets) He 
thousands) Claims 
15-1 7,905 66, 026 (503 ) 1,298,909 
4-0 1,885 17,062 (225) 287, 900 
20-6 10,044 87,350 (3,900) 1,546, 063 
23-6 10,970 93,316 (3,147) 1,679, 080 
137-5 58, 129 Soles (39, 957) 10, 426, 594 
118-2 49,652 494 981 (36, 465) 9,149, 763 
21-6 103 92,511 (5,471) 1,702,748 
16-9 5,073 73,705 (2,946) 1,384, 840 
21-0 8,126 87,383 (3,914) 1,651,769 
37-6 14,872 169, 885 (10, 463) 3,060, 436 
416-1 IATA) | WARREN, (106,991) 32,188, 102 
313-3 266,822 | 1,364,097 (79,795) 24,632,203 
489-57 213,991 |11,068, 140 (109,657)§| 34,897,486 


* Based on the number of payment documents for the month. 


7+ Week containing last day of the month. 


t Under the old Act, payment was made on the basis of ‘‘days’’, whereas now the basis is ‘‘weekly’’. 


§ Days. 


TABLE E-2.—REGULAR AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING 
DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, SEX AND PROVINCE, FEBRUARY 





SEASONAL 


1956 





BENEFIT CLAIMANTS* 


HAVING AN 








Duration on the Register (weeks) 

















— 



































Province and Sex eee eet: 
Total 1 2 3-4 5-8 9-12 | 13-16 | 17-20] ST | Total 

CA RUA DAe ere a: 510,963t | 80,295 | 39,401 | 57,095 |123,822 |117,247 | 42,450 | 16,424 | 34,299 | 619-701 
i BG Th ote See re eae aaa 413,083 | 66,357 | 33,215 | 46,959 |100,710 | 99,098 34, 226 10,923 21,595 508, 611 
Hine ie eel once 97,880 | 13,938 | 6,186 | 10,136 | 23/112 | 18,149 | 8294 | 5°501 | 12'634 | 111/090 
Newfoundland............ PAL, Oke 3,598 1,698 Penal 6, 043 5, 082 1.501 529 681 19, 467 
DLGHeE A Noro as ca eus 20,477 3,471 1, 634 2,061 5, 848 4,957 1,449 483 574 18, 905 

em alemeaeceysa erie. 796 Pl 64 70 195 125 62 46 107 562 
Prince Edward Island..... 4,148 292 221 326 1,324 UL asyt i 327 102 179 4,092 
IM aLeR ae ot aes acer 3,504 253 191 259 1, 106 1,216 275 84 120 oe 463 
Hemialoaateraa wna ce. 644 39 30 67 218 161 By 18 59 629 
IN(ON ISTO. oo na ne oeae San 24, 583 3,382 1,650 2,795 Won) 5, 504 1,663 813 1,451 29, 702 
IMs legehaeeter is tsa. Zine 2,980 1, 463 2,442 6, 442 5, 001 1, 422 645 1, 080 26, 283 
GING Gaerne ees oe 3,108 402 187 353 883 503 241 168 371 3,419 
New Brunswick........... 28, 787 3, 620 2,678 Bicol 8, 680 6,731 1,854 726 1, 161 30, 040 
ieee hea eee ee 24, 825 3,204 2,413 2,957 7,583 5, 788 o25 ole 793 25, 658 
[STAVE 5 cs apa aenee 3,962 366 265 380 1,097 943 329 214 368 4,382 
ae Denna nates ee. ane’. 173,911 | 30,748 | 15,119 | 20,478 | 39,756 | 39,607 | 12,251 | 4,965 | 10,987 | 208,627 
cM Wate 7 See Fae ee Se 145,327 | 26,472 | 18,347 | 17,692 | 33,667 | 34,194 9,967 3,369 6,619 173, 812 
Hema Comes ieee 28, 584 4,276 ib He 2,786 6, 089 5, 413 2,284 1,596 4,368 34,815 

ON TATLOMEE AR niin, a aueiec 139,987 | 23,459 | 10,533 | 16,494 | 33,482 | 29,705 | 10,027 4,739 | 11,548 186, 648 
IW ee, te een OSS RA Ip A Prere 8 2602 OO 20. pla.) 25.1095 Tones 2,907 7,220 146, 307 
Hela Cheenti xc aes 34, 666 5, 687 22s 3,400 7,969 6,010 2, 832 1,832 4,328 40,341 
Manitobaeaacis fc as. apie Dowole 2,618 1,452 2,436 6, 250 §, 403 2,886 1,043 2,284 29,796 
Mie ea eneuset este asynce cock hie ete Heke PEAS) 1, 947 1,092 1,685 4,468 Hy Us Zod 680 1,391 22, 883 

Ho miale aan ee ee 6, 657 671 360 wow 1, 782 1, 288 549 363. 893 6,913 
Saskatchewan...... 19,792 1,503 1.222 led 4, 711 5, 646 3,076 822 1,097 21,041 
Blea erat ee Ome ec 16, 225 iL dls 991 1,336 3,700 5, 026 2,709 613 698 17, 887 

J RCTS ng dus decane oe 3,567 Bal Dail 379 1,011 620 367 209 399 Bylot 
JNA OVE) cist Wels perenne cP eee 25,950 4,155 1,916 Zoho 5, 660 6, 083 3, 282 114 1,329 33, 538 
Mise ea epet erratic Aan ek: 21,542 OnDol: 1,630 2), 220 4,529 Ono 2, 849 521 856 29,110 
ernsalLems wean ats ee. 4,408 594 286 526 esi AMP 433 253 473 4,428 
Britishe© olumibiaien se.) 47, 160 6,920 2,912 4°632 |) 10,591 | i, 109 5,00a 1,911 By ai y 56, 750 
a ENS. Oe ee eee 35, 672 5,495 2,194 3, DAS 7, 854 8,735 4,498 1, 109 2,244 44 303 
iRemalewe sceemcei ae 11,488 1,425 718 1,089 ato 2,374 1,075 802 1,268 12, 447 


























* Disability cases included in totals—February 29, 1956: 4,232 (2,864 males and 1,368 females); February 28, 1955: 
4,605 (3,443 males and 1,162 females). 


+ This total is comparable to former totals of ordinary, short-time, temporary lay-off and supplementary benefit 


claimants. 
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TABLE E-3.—INEITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 


FEBRUARY 1956 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 









































Claims filed at Disposal of Claims (Regular Benefit only) 
Local Offices and claims pending at end of month 
Province Total | Entitled | 4 Wot 4 
Total* Initialf | Renewal | Disposed to a t a Pending 

of ft Benefit Benekt 
Newfoundland.......... Behe rtatts Sy ine toce 5, 646 A127 919 9, 030 3,621 5, 409 2,535 
Prince Wdwardelsiand ee: Senet a eee e 805 708 97 1,384 512 821 324 
INOVALSCOtIA Eee oie a pene cere 7,166 5,370 1,796 11,636 6,346 5, 290 2,480 
News Brunswickarmaceeierroe Geren coos 8,526 6, 870 1, 656 11,985 5, 124 6, 861 3, 067 
Que beC ae Sie cane fen e eo ene einin: ROLE 65, 253 48,750 16, 503 65, 443 38,411 27, 032 26, 107 
Ontariopwteere cose LeeLee ree 59, 507 40, 900 18, 607 61,135 42,072 19, 063 16, 801 
Manitoba eens cn danetat ii eee eee 7,295 5, 621 1,674 7,922 4,966 2,956 1,352 
SHISHA Gomes ot Secoduesscasedoe ce: 4,573 3,742 831 5,379 3,220 2,156 il, 1s 
Alipertal.1 wer eae oe eee are 9, 280 6,753 BY. ST 9, 866 6,598 3, 268 2,734 
BritisheG olimpla nee eececene acer 16,965 11, 408 5,557 17, 268 Vil Sal 6,051 4,900 
Total, Canada, February, 1956....... 185, 016 134, 849 50, 167 201, 048 122,150 78, 898 61, 455 
Total, Canada, January, 1956......... 261, 661 199, 705 61,956 294,715 179,779 114, 936 77,487 
Total, Canada, February, 1955....... 236, 847 178, 242 58, 605 260, 159 161,610 98,549 60,781 








* In addition, revised claims received numbered 166,543. 
+ Includes initial claims considered for seasonal benefit. 





t In addition, 107,118 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 71,528 were special requests not granted and 1,269 
were appeals by claimants. There were 65,029 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE UNEMPLOY- 


MENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 

















Beginning of Month of: Total 
1950 = JANUAR WE ys cd Sere ciira oom totes eo oate SRI ch e E E E ee  eaee 3,393, 000 2,961, 200 
HE eral 1k Ces ey te, Soe er ry re Senne Mera ON Or soe 1 Fitts Mieco i Po 3, 409, 000 2, 865, 600 
Misi Chie e x Peecgs See aie cee sears RR et eee ne eee 3,435,000 |. 2,856, 400 
HANG 0) oh dle: eee eae STA aie EN BERNESE Rn. 3,427,000 | 2,863,700 
IN Age An eee oreo et Tene Teens, ee eri MUM, IN Nina arate este MEN Soe nt 3,224,000 | 2,905,500 
SUT Cee etek cco rtdiesr GR kee OR area Tn te ae ee ee ee 3, 222, 000 3,012,300 
NIM rates sees Praia en nah Zee a eRe RR Tt eae eephe head Sai Ee Ae ato Ne 3, 268, 000 3,110,900 
SAU TISUE rhea gaiee Dee ae Be EAE Bn Be ee Ee yee een eer ae 3,281,000 3, 141, 000 
NEpvemMmbery secmter ce eee oT A ahs BEE Ee eee ee ee 3,322,000 | 3,192,200 
OGtober Ais. ceecivnn) eect eee es oc seagate ates a 7 SEP nee eer eee 3,328, 000 3,197, 700 
IN'OVER DE Ae ate ET ce ho eee REC e CSN ce Sr a ee 3,359,000 | 3,195,900 
Decem perate. se tes cant ose lenin ke te ee renee ie 3,407,000 | 3,187,200 
L956 = Faery pester cis ot tee area ea I eon St A one ee Oo, ee 3,505, 000 3,116, 900 





Employed |Claimants* 


431, 800 
543, 400 
578, 600 
563, 300F 
318, 500 
209, 700 
157, 100 
140, 000 
129, 800 
130, 300 
163, 100 
219, 800 


388, 100 


*Claimants having an unemployment register in the live file on last working day of preceding month. The series 


prior to November 1955 has been revised to include all claimants (ordinary, short-time and temporary lay-off). 


+ Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


194 OSV ea Tie me a rmexcicre erates 3h 
ENGI, On Sanaa ones So aumGide 
1:9 51S V Gar eee ctencctiajerettic rice. 
L952 = Vien amet eruicdere = oe. etter 
GDS SV CrUr eee vaptesrc ots Ferengi s-ao)s Ee 


1955—January..... Bes See ee 
12) OT DEH ES, 2s Gadde olgeoe e 


Octobere sees an nee 
INoivieniloe Leama ieer eee 


Hecem Demy see ae. 


1956— January 


Hebrudeveeercr erick ce 


(1949 = 100) 


Caleulated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 





Total 


100-0 
102-9 
113-7 
116- 
115- 


116: 
116- 
116- 
116- 
116- 
115- 
116- 
116: 
116- 
116: 
116- 
116- 


116- 
116- 
116- 
116: 


mS = = OO OOOOFrPOOCRRrOWF ou or 























Other _ 
Food Shelter Clothing | Household | Commodi- 

= | Operation ties and 

Services 
160-0 100-0 100-C 100-0 100-0 
102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 103-1 
117-0 114-4 109-8 113-1 111-5 
116-8 102-2 111-8 116-2 116-0 
112-6 123-6 110-1 117-0 115-8 
112-1 128.4 108-1 117-1 118-2 
111-5 128-5 108-1 117-1 118-3 
110-7 128-6 108-0 117-0 118-3 
111-0 128-7 107-9 116-9 118-2 
112-3 128-8 107-9 116-4 118-3 
111-0 129-2 107-8 116-1 117-8 
UUs) 129-6 107-8 115-8 117-7 
112-4 129-8 108-8 115-8 118-0 
113-7 130-0 107-8 115-9 117-9 
ssa 130-2 107-8 116-1 118-1 
113-0 130-6 107-9 116-5 118-3 
112-4 131-0 108-5 116-6 118-3 
111-5 131-3 108-6 116-5 119-0 
109-9 131-5 108-6 116-7 119-3 
109-1 131-6 108-7 116-8 119-9 
109-7 131-9 108-7 116-6 120-1 





TABLE F-2.—_CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF MARCH, 1956 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 











O Uta wateere en cee cers over: 


Winnipeg tee eer eee ere res cre 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 
Edmonton—Calgary........... 
WANNER, . cooaoneaaonan dec 


March Ist, 
1955 


102: 
114- 
17 
116- 
116 
118- 
115- 
113- 
114- 
ikalzfc 


CMAN WONIHSAS 





Total 


Feb. Ist, 
1956 


104- 
114- 
117- 
Wily 
117: 
118 
116- 
114- 
114-1 
118-5 


NAMNWWOoORHS 














Food Shelter | Clothing 
March Ist, 

1956 
105-0 101-1 109-7 100-8 
114-3 103-3 125-2 114-9 
117-4 108-7 127-5 116-7 
116-7 111-4 136-2 108-2 
117-3 107-0 136-2 111-8 
118-2 106-9 148-1 111-0 
116-8 111-6 127-1 113-2 
114-7 109-7 118-1 114-8 
114-3 107-3 121-2 113-6 
118-6 111-4 128-2 112-9 














House- 
hold 
Operation 


103 - 
120- 
117° 
115- 
116- 
115- 
114- 
116- 
116- 
128- 


De Or C100 NW OD 





Other 
Com- 
modities 
and 
Services 


111-7 
119-7 
124-5 
120-0 
123-1 
119-5 
120-6 
116-6 
119-5 
120-4 


ee ee rnrnrnernnEEEEneEEEEEEEREEEEEED 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city, and should not be used to com- 
pare actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s Index on the base—June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-MARCH 1955, 19567 




















Number of Strikes | Number of Workers ; 
and Lockouts Involved ei wee 
Per Cent 
Date Com- Com- In of 
mencing In mencing In Man- Esti- 
During | Existence} During | Existence] working | mated 
Month Month Days Working 
Time 
1956* 
JANUAT Va ee ere tiie Le ee eee eae 13% 13 ie 17,335 338, 340 0-38 
Pebriaryerctrtcce.n iat ea eee 12 22 3, 884 20, 144 234,795 0-27 
March eee oe ee ee: 12 22 2,324 3, 243 16,875 0-02 
Cumulative: 25 eects 37 23, 543 590,010 0-22 
1955 
SAIL 20 oa eas wt eee ee es 18t 18 12,179t 12a 78 218, 985 0-25 
Be@briusry sk ere Soe Cee eee 5 112 346 2,843 20, 669 0-02 
MES Gh.. eee) oe cee ee 7 13 Lis 2,297 Lossae 0-02 
Cunnuilativies eee cee 30 14, 303 255,406 0-10 





* Preliminary figures. 
t Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, MARCH 1956 (1) 


Industry, 
Occupation 
Locality 


Number Involved 





Workers 








Time 
Loss in 
Man- 
Working 
Days 


—_—_—_——— 
——$—— 
_— | 





Particulars (?) 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to March 1956 


LoagGinac— 
Bush workers, 
Mattice, Ont. 


Loggers, 
Timmins, Ont. 


Mininc— 
Fluorspar miners, 


St. Lawrence, N fld. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and Shoes 
(Leather )— 
Shoe factory 
workers, 
Montreal, Que. 


Metal Products— 
Structural steel 
fabricators, 
Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont. 


Machinery factory 
workers, 
Lachine, Que. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc.— 
Chemical factory 


workers, 
Palo, Sask. 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pus.ic UTILiTiEs— 
Electric Railways and 
Local Bus Lines— 
Bus drivers, 
Trail, B.C. 


Miscellaneous— 
Radio station 
employees, 
Peterborough, 
nt. 





71 


~I 


or 


198 


27 








200 


300 


100 


635 


130 


200 








Janes 


Feb. 23 


Feb. 24 
Feb. 7 
Aug. 19 
1955 
Feb. 6 
OGta 22 
1955 
Feb. 10 
Feb. 18 





For a union agreement providing 
for increased wages and re- 
duced hours; dispute still in 
existence but employment con- 
ditions no longer affected by 
March 3; indefinite. 


For a union agreement providing 
for increased wages and 
improved working conditions; 
concluded March 5; conciliation 
compromise. 


Protesting suspension of 20 night- 
shift workers for refusal to 
have compulsory medical 
check-up at 10 a.m. on their 
own time; concluded March 2; 
return of workers pending 
settlement; indefinite. 


Alleged delay in negotiations for 
a new agreement providing for 
increased wages and reduced 
hours; concluded March 2; 
replacement; in favour of 
employer. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages and job 
evaluation plan, following 
reference to conciliation board; 
unconcluded. 


For a greater increase in wages 
than recommended by arbi- 
tration board in new agreement 
under negotiations; concluded 
March 31; negotiations; com- 
promise. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, shift 
differential and reduced hours 
from. 44 to 40 per week with 
same take-home pay; uncon- 
cluded. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages and reduced 
hours from 48 to 44 per week 
with same take-home pay; 
concluded March 31; negoti- 
ations; partially successful. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, Rand 
formula for union dues, etc., 
following reference to con- 
ciliation board; partial return 
of workers; unconcluded. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, MARCH 1956 (‘) 








Industry, 
Occupation 
Locality 








Number Involved 





Estab- 
lish- 


ments 


Workers 





Time 
Loss in 
Man- 
Working 
Days 





Date 
Began 











Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to March 1956— Concluded 


TRADE— 
Pipe fitting and 
sprinkler equip- 
ment jobbers, 
Vancouver, 
BC. 


1 16 





300 


Dec. 
1955 


7 |For a union agreement providing 


for increased wages, welfare 
plan and extension of vacation 


plan, following reference to 
conciliation board;  uncon- 
cluded. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During March 1956 


Minine— 
Lead and zine 
miners, 


Ainsworth, B.C. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber and Its 
Products— 
Rubber products 
factory workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Fur and Leather 
Products 
Fur dressers an 
dyers, 
Toronto, On 





Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Cotton factory 
workers, 
Cornwall, Ont. 


Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products— 
Paper products 
factory workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Machinists, 
Corner Brook, 
Nfld. 


Metal Products— 
Metal products 
factory workers, 
Tilbury, Ont. 


Power saw factory 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 
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1 68 
1 797 
251 
(*) 
1 54 
1 216 
(°) 
1 182 
1 339 
1 70 








540 | Mar. 21 |For a new agreement providing 


700 


500 


100 


175 


900 


675 


630 








Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


12 


26 


16 





for increased wages and re- 
duced hours from 44 to 40 per 
week with same take-home 


pay, following reference to 
conciliation board; unconclu- 
ded. 


Protesting reduced earnings for 
five workers under new piece- 


work schedule; concluded 
March 2; return of workers 
pending reference to arbi- 


tration; indefinite. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages; concluded 
March 13; negotiations; in 
favour of workers. 


For increased wages for loom 
fixers; concluded March 8; 
return of workers pending 
settlement; indefinite. 


Grievance against plant manager; 


concluded March 9; _ negoti- 
ations; indefinite, result not 
reported. 


For removal of a superintendent; 


concluded March 31; negoti- 
ations; indefinite, result not 
reported. 


Protesting clause in new agree- 
ment under negotiations rein- 
stating foremen in bargaining 
unit with full seniority; con- 
cluded March 2; return of 
workers pending further negoti- 
ations; indefinite. 


Alleged discrimination in dis- 
missal of 24 workers; uncon- 
cluded. 


TARLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, MARCH 1956()) 


























Number Involved Time 
Industry, —} Loss in D 
Occupation, Estab- Man- B ate Particulars (?) 
Locality lish- Workers | Working Sean 
ments Days 











Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During March 1956—Concluded 














Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc.— 
Soap factory, 1 284 250 | Mar. 8 |Protesting two-day suspension of 
workers, a worker for failure to maintain 
Toronto, Ont. production; concluded March 
9; return of workers; in favour 
of employer. 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and 
Structures— (6) 
Carpenters, 1 13 15 | Mar. 19 |Jurisdictional dispute as _ to 
Saanich, B.C. whether carpenters or iron- 
workers should erect concrete 
slabs; concluded March 20; 
negotiations; compromise. 
(7) 
Painters, 12 30 100 | Mar. 26 |For a new one-year agreement 
London, Ont. ‘ providing for increased wages 
and union shop, following 
reference to conciliation board; 
unconcluded. 
SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Dry cleaners and 1 20 400 | Mar. 2 |Alleged discrimination in dis- 
launderers, missal of two girls; concluded 
Petawawa, Ont. March 27; replacement; in 
favour of employer. 





(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases incom- 
plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of conclusion is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(3) 45 indirectly affected; (4) 510 indirectly affected; (°) 1,600 indirectly affected; (°) 36 indirectly 
affected; (7) 150 indirectly affected. 
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TABLE H-2.—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA IN 1955 BY INDUSTRIES AND 
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TABLE H-5.—_INDUSTRIAL INJURIES, NON-FATAL AND FATAL, IN CANADA 
REPORTED BY PROVINCIAL WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BOARDS 



























































: Medical(!) | Temporary | Permanent at 
Provinee Aid Only | Disability | Disability | Fatal Total 
1951 
INewioundlaind (2) 4s cyecnt ae ey a eres 3,425 2,725 67 11 6, 228 
Plaines Idolyencol WENN: 55 6eqGucadecduéacesoesocusrs: 411 439 10 0 860 
EA ORC ie Sete ete ce oh bokto stile halen ubee aan etal nerfs 9,545 7,503 482 43 Merete 
INere Bia, 66 Usk epecd se aoaudeusuucnauseepenne 5,710 9, 234 206 Dil WSS ei 
LO PETOSIO. cb a em eae ee Lge Ae ata ips Ais ee aie a Re ene ee ee a 207 95, 930 
COURIGBTS Orit eit sae ivan aS a ernst acts o cates wage 129, 486 45,101 io 292 176, 563 
INTENSE HO) ey Wa spear eae Ae Ren ee Oe eS ey ee Oe 11, 249 ONO 349 ai Wi Pes 
SAS SUE he wan ienctrs were cue ee Neh ee Roweenmn sue, ne Geel 6, 812 135 18 13, 676 
Alberta........ One Ai sale seni a) 5 en! 20,312 14, 754 636 102 35, 804 
Bricishe Golam biases ee eee me eee 40, 268 26, 023 it sil6} 184 67, 988 
AUWORSEW ie otpscera 3 crea cneg cB crake ea NS AO ORS CAE RET TO cra ORS ae et S| ee tlre A 447,011 
1952 
INewiouncl lancer: seein scone ae oxnsthase cates aes 5, 466 4,065 125 19 9,675 
IRenMn@S roby nee! MEL, ke coo caseoasvousonunaucmocee 424 446 Bl 1 882 
ENO ANS COLA Mee Re ie oe i ans Tein ee histo ee cial arcaees 10, 236 6, 886 539 63 IW TON! 
INE WH Bruns WwiCkee ecm eee eee ee eee, Oa i ee eOrl 8, 463 205 28 14, 267 
@) S106 C Serene eee er Peele ree ry cr heh ce tae the Ok ew cea (Ne a LOR satel A ow ta os ode de 312 OW, Aaa 
CONCATIOMME Ts tea OBER etic green c Ree. can 137, 938 54, 802 Qa lon 309 195, 206 
IVAN GOO) Ove Hee wad Cota eet o STO he RS CACHES cRNA ents NEE 11,351 5, 522 337 36 17, 246 
DaAsicauc hema ee ewe eee ee, | ee, eee a ee | 7,491 6, 939 112 37 14,579 
PANTS CT else eR Nie cke eee ted en ite ee ee oe) Go choos a 23, 803 14, 895 730 92 39,520 
IBERSln (COGN. « owas ded0 menos couse adeno bacedmoes 42, 855 25,551 1,391 240 70, 037 
Ra EET Eis es 6 pe il Be ACT ES eR Ber Lee ee ee cel dl te Sita dn PN I oie heel A a Res Os 476,313 
1953 
ING wilounte lanGineser reer cre roe tee tiie cite rs ccne ok 5, 630 3,972 114 16 9,732 
PaaS IB Chywnel MEIC o 56 occpoesooe db aanboeaaucbonse 479 516 10 0 1,005 
UNIONS COR LEINDR re erste, Pan Serie Rin nen 7 Pen 9,732 6,565 519 39 16, 855 
INewabrunsiwa copii oan ee pe eee tae ee ae, aye, ees 5,328 7,308 227 20 12,928 
OUNCE CERI Rene ey en fe ae ee EE con dS Re cement 5 ele 191 93, 306 
Gatien alale os Ree eA OO Ae a ae Coe, an ee ere a 143, 467 55, 992 2,198 319 201,976 
NManiCOD Ate eo eRR Ore eee wate ota 11759 5, 168 382 37 17,346 
Sera etolnen eho oo coals ae ee od Mew aeidne Goa eee ee eee 8,547 7,466 162 43 16, 218 
PAID er ba neeect meer eee er OR tie oe etches Sane ds are Pease OY APA 17,570 749 124 41,965 
Bs ribiciie ©.OlUMUD [peers tena ate one ties 43,569 23, 909 253 207 68, 938 
FE@UEH os ib duce cS MoO de cee Bik 8 Rene oe eee et) MN Raa Mes Le te peer Ie 480, 269 
1954 
INewiourrd ancl aeierer,. oak ete ates = oe knee 3 encode az np olay 3,774 74 28 On233 
Primes lckhiweurel MeieMCl, . coo cc uaneayeecgacoesbeuences 578 561 9 4 1,151 
INOS CO GLE een he IO tee che thesis. Sens; 9, 655 7,074 508 50 17, 287 
Ne wali Siwic Kawneer eee eee ever ier tecesrttc rac neertei 5,429 Tp 42d 168 23 12, 946 
CONS VEVOYEES, cen she chee CRY EMPL EOP RS Uo ec SPE ts oN eer ne RN FP on ee] (Rr armen ne ete eae 253 87,011 
Qn Gerer Ow Pe crete Sona aoe siea ots ol snage ait 135, 670 55, 648 1, 994 276 193, 588 
MiaTiG@ la aepeeeer emer ic recenee decree eee ore seve nisRetie anstes 11,421 4,998 367 41 16, 827 
SESH Ca OSTA I sons aheoidee oleae DEEN Cr eo on eee 9,399 8,677 Doh 50 18,363 
GANIU GY ESTAR is, 2 chico yeas Bo eR MER oe PSE re FES NES ne en 22,922 16, 679 749 102 40, 452 
IBritishy@oliwmbitame city kes cr cele le ee bee 42,488 23, 230 15 192 67, 085 
TEI od Ra) ako pane, ove eR ae gM nD, enn ie ore omnnad Carr” sees Cre eae Seer 463, 943 
1955(3) 
Ne wLoulnd anche ee nee eerie cesa tera teicher 5,115 3, (OZ 47 22 8,916 
Pree Jochen! iSeyiok, 15 péocecenacedcconnpenbeuanucde 649 541 4 2 1,196 
INGWAY SO Ouien = cere als'G so pe ee Aen Gee Lae ee Leone 9,081 7,650 115 41 16, 887 
ING Wales L110 5:VVil Co eee ee ome eee ree e WR |S. Poets eal eines s oy a.ciomedayelltesterausharafece r= 32 16, 270 
Qe be Cee ee oe een RN entre cr allec ate eke Nise Shh nish s lox sotetalll er caste Ph Ape fo ssas 227 95, 257 
ONAL OME ce cote chines cia cise cater cats oceans 147, 330 59, 284 1, 922 278 208, 814 
IMIDE how. haacce nb ote Nama tonne oa ian hee Dano TL 8) 5,099 374 39 eG 
SHISIRAWEVEWE casino cca anus dosboganaunegcecvddsdbebae 9,377 9,010 241 62 18, 690 
JAMIN STEN RUE ee ct ccs SH, CS ASEE El CDR ie 4 © checey GC oe meen CET Cer ET Noone 24, 858 17,760 698 116 43,432 
Britis hy @olimlb laren meet eens cece cee 43,573 25,036 1,223 180 70,012 
TN et ee eee ec RUT Se rene I Se cee Re sco oatrnet al MUS ops ota neae vb: elena lagtensuicrege! oo ore nl Inelars Aanacabs sab oaiey's 496, 639 




















(1) Accidents requiring medical treatment but not causing disability for a sufficient period to qualify for compensation 


the period varies in the several provinces. 
(2) For the period April 1 to December 31, 1951. 


(8) Preliminary figures. 


The Compensation Board of Newfoundland commenced _oper- 
ations on April 1, 1951. Prior to that date compensation under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1948, might be re- 
covered through court action; the number of cases reported by the Registrar of the Supreme Court since Confederation 
are as follows: April 1 to December 31, 1949: 35; 1950: 41; January to March 31, 1951: 37. 
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Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada 





Current Manpower Situation 


HE seasonal expansion of employment, which began in March, con- 
tinued with increasing strength into May. Although the increase in 
employment this spring did not match the record expansion of 1955, it 
exceeded the increase of the two preceding years by a considerable 
margin. Unemployment declined sharply during the month and remained 
well below last year’s. There was evidence of general shortages ina 
number of occupations, in contrast to the surpluses that prevailed dur 
ing much of the past three years. 


In the week ended May 19, 
1956, the number of persons with 
jobs was estimated to be 5,499,000, 
a gain of 173,000 over the previous 
month. Of this increase, 53,000 





1954-55, “1955 ~ 56 
SoSenahe oni tantnnecnnearenntencatennte 


y : : 5,800,000 Labour Force 
was in agriculture and most of the — & «1, 
remainder in the construction,  — °%%” ==, ra 
° A Be 5,500,000 Seg ——$ $y 
transportation, tourist and other [| bane 


service industries. There were a 
some layoffs in the automobile [| 
and farm implements industries but 
most manufacturing industries 
continued to expand moderately. 


' Persons A 
With Jebe cf, . 


Employment continued to be | “5,000,000 Semana 
° a ES With Jobs: 
substantially higher than a year |, Nen-Agrleulture 


earlier, the increase in the non- 
farm sector more than offsetting 
the declining trend in agriculture. 
The main groups of non-agricultural 
industries still recorded moderate 
to sharp year-to-year gains. Manu- 
facturing employment in April, at 
1,391,000, was 6 per cent higher 
than a year before; and con- 
struction employment, at 357,000, 
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was 13 per cent higher. Employment in mining and transportation was 
also notably higher than a year earlier. 


Little change occurred in the length of the work week. Workers on 
short time were estimated to be 23,000 in May, down seasonally from 
the winter, and well below the 37,000 recorded a year earlier. In manu- 
facturing, wage-earners worked an average of 41.1 hours a week in 
April, the same as a year earlier. 


The decline in unemployment in May paralleled the sharp upturn 
in seasonal activities. Persons without jobs and seeking work were 
estimated at 165,000 in May, a decrease of 92,000 from April; this total 
was 48,000 lower than in May 1955 and 53,000 lower than in May 1954. 


There was a marked drop in unemployment in many local areas. 
Edmonton and Calgary, which had moderate surpluses of workers a month 
earlier, were classified as shortage areas at June 1. Medicine Hat, — 
Swift Current and Galt were also in the shortage category. All told, 
66 of the 109 labour market areas were reclassified during the month 
into categories designating a tighter labour supply. At the beginning 
of June, only 39 areas were still in the labour surplus categories, 
compared with 64 a year earlier. 


Current Occupational Trends 


The operations of the National Employment Service reflect the 
strong demand for labour this spring. In all, just over a million persons 
registered for employment during the first four months of this year, 
about the same number as last year. Job vacancies reported, however, 
were almost 40 per cent greater and one-third more persons were placed 
through the NES than last year. Placements were notably higher in 
Ontario, Quebec, British Columbia and Alberta. 


At the end of May, 67,000 unfilled job vacancies were still on the 
NES files, two-thirds more than last year and at least 40 per cent more 
than the comparable figures for the past four years. Some of these re- 
flected the seasonal requirements of construction, logging, agriculture 
and the tourist industry. There were vacancies, for example, for 8,200 
loggers (mainly in Quebec), for 3,600 farm hands (mainly in Ontario and 
the Prairie Provinces) and for 9,300 waitresses and domestics. Oppor- 
tunities for seasonal jobs were considerably more numerous than for 
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some years past and they may well persist throughout the summer be- 
cause of the continuing shift of manpower into other work. 


Many of the vacancies listed with the NES represent long-term and 
continuing ‘requirements for specific occupations. Engineers, who have 
been in strong demand during most of the past ten years, are the best- 
known example. At the end of May, almost 2,000 vacancies for engineers 
were listed with the NES, compared with fewer than 300 registrations 
for employment in this occupation. 


In several other occupations, current demand is substantial com- 
pared with the supply of workers available, although the position is not 
as tight as for engineers. Shortages of welders are reported in the 
Prairie region, of structural steel workers and machinists, toolmakers 
and diesetters in Ontario, of foundry workers in Quebec, of electricians 
in the Atlantic region and of miners, automobile mechanics, secretaries 
and stenographers in all parts of the country. 


In view of the heavy construction programs in progress in all re- 
gions, the scarcity of skilled construction workers is almost certain 
to be more widespread than during the past few summers. In most areas 
of Ontario and the western provinces, shortages of carpenters, brick- 
layers and other construction tradesmen either have been reported al- 
ready or are anticipated shortly. (For a more detailed picture see p. 660). 


The current pattern of labour shortages shows some interesting 
contrasts when compared with the Korean war period. In May 195] the 
demand for workers in the country as a whole exceeded the supply in 
about twice as many occupations as this year and by mid-summer short- 
ages in some of these had become acute. Yet the expansion of employ- 
ment in 1950-51 was a good deal smaller than during the past year. 


One of the main reasons for the marked shortages in 1951 was the 
extremely rapid growth of employment in defence industries. During the 
development phase of the defence program in particular, large numbers 
of highly skilled toolmakers and designers, diesetters,, machinists, and 
other metalworking tradesmen were required. Throughout 1951 labour 
shortages were most heavily concentrated in these occupations. Although 
the current pattern of employment gains is similar, in a general way, to 
the 1951 expansion, the pressure in particular industries is not as great. 
Consequently, country-wide shortages in individual industries and 
occupations are likely to be less marked. 


There are also considerable differences on the labour supply side. 
For one thing, the reserve of skilled manpower was probably greater at 
the beginning of the expansionary period in 1955 than in 1950, both be- 
cause of the intensified training schemes that grew out of the defence 
program and because of the increased immigration of skilled workers in 
the past few years. Furthermore, unemployment was greater at the be- 
ginning of last year than at the beginning of the 1951 expansion period 
and consequently somewhat larger employment increases have been 
possible before shortages developed in many occupations. 


Another important factor bearing on the patterns of labour shortages 
in 1951 and 1956 has been the addition of workers to the Canadian labour 
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force through immigration. While more than one million persons entered 
Canada during the ten years since the Second World War, two-thirds came 
during the past five years. The proportion of immigrants entering farm 
activities was highest before 1951; since then, the proportion intending 
to go into non-farm industries has been rising steadily. 


Although the statistics on immigration by occupational groups avail- 
able at present can be regarded as approximate only, they suggest that 
immigration of professional workers, both in absolute terms and in re- 
lation to other occupational groups, has been much higher in the past 
five years than in the five years immediately after the war. At the same 
time, the emigration of professionals to the United States, which was 
larger than the inflow before 1951, has not risen nearly as much as 
immigration since then. As a result, there has been a net gain of pro- 
fessional workers since 1951, compared with a net loss between 1946 and 


1951. 


The proportion of skilled workers to total immigrant workers has been 
relatively stable throughout most of the postwar period. Net immigration 
of skilled workers, however, has also increased sharply' during the past 
five years. This has been largely the result of the rising volume of total 
immigration, for in the past ten years far more\skilled workers entered 
the country than emigrated. 


Trends in various skilled occupational groups are also interesting. 
As might be expected, most skilled workers entering Canada have been 
in the manufacturing and mechanical trades. It is notable, howevey, that 
the sharpest rise in recent years has been in the construction occupa- 
tions. These tradesmen have undoubtedly played an important role in 
enabling the construction industry to expand without undue strains de- 
veloping from labour shortages. 


Immigration to Canada of Selected Occupational Groups 


1946 — 1950 and 1951 — 1955* 
1946— 19502 1951-1955? 


All Immigrants ................sccsssssecees achat 430,400 791,900 
All Workers *:...03) talent eee 206,900 429,000 
Professional. Ai iitesoccciesen tne eee 8,180 33,830 
Shi eds ihc cahs ci cease te raise sapecac aout tea tates cutters ten 42,270 99,140 

Manufacturing and Mechanical................ 24,670 54,480 
Conpiriictionias a atiaesnda eo ae 9,760 35,330 
Mi rit trees cates toed c sisarcass cunt t a eicuzeete 5,140 4,890 


Compiled by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, from data 
provided by the Department of Citizenship and Immigration. 


(1) The estimates of the numbers in the various occupational categories are preliminary 
and subject to later revision. 

(2) In 1953 there was a change in the occupational classification system used for immi- 
gration statistics. Adjustments to figures before 1953 were made by the Department 
of Labour to ensure comparability throughout the period. 

(3) Includes persons who have expressed the intention to enter the labour force on 
arrival in Canada. 
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Labour-Management Relations 


pps the past month many important collective agreements have 
been signed, A substantial proportion of the new agreements are 
for two-year periods, and wage increases of approximately 10 cents an 
hour are common. At the middle of June, bargaining was in progress for 
large units in basic steel production, automobile manufacturing, meat 
packing, logging and lumbering and mining. 


During May there was a sharp increase in time lost through work 
stoppages. Strikes involving approximately 6,000 employees at four 
cotton textile mills in the province of Quebec accounted for a substantial 
part of the lost time. 


Transportation — Agreements reached between the Association of 
Lake Carriers and the Seafarer’s International Union, the Canadian Mer- 
chant Service Guild and the National Association of Marine Engineers 
provided wage increases of 16 per cent for seamen and 19 per cent for 
officers. The agreements, effective for two years, were reached in May 
with the assistance of special mediator H. Carl Goldenberg. They 
followed unsuccessful negotiations and conciliation as well as a strike 
against two of the companies by the Seafarer’s union. The union did not 
succeed in getting the pay base changed from monthly to hourly rates but 
a new schedule of hourly rates for overtime was adopted. 


Following shortly upon the settlement for railway non-operating 
employees, agreements were signed on behalf of two groups of operating 
employees. The agreements apply to locomotive engineers and loco- 
motive firemen of the Canadian National Railways and are effective for 
two years. In each case wage increases of 11 per cent were agreed to— 
6 per cent effective immediately, 2 per cent on November 1, 1956, and 
3 per cent on June 1, 1957, Each employee will also receive $4.25 per 
month in lieu of a health and welfare plan. The unions concerned were 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen. 


Differences between the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen and the Canadian Pacific Railway have been referred to a 
board of conciliation. Also being considered by boards of conciliation 
are disputes between the Brotherhood of Railroad |Trainmen and the 
railways. The trainmen’s union represents conductors, trainmen, baggage- 
men and certain other classifications. 


Pulp and Paper — It was reported last month that several collective 
agreements had recently been negotiated in the pulp and paper industry 
in eastern Canada.’ Since that time several more agreements have been 
signed, The agreements so far negotiated have been for two-year terms 
with a wage increase of 12 cents an hour effective May 1 and a further 5 
_ per cent effective May 1, 1957, Certain skilled tradesmen have gained an 
additional 3 cents an hour and upward adjustments have been made in 
shift differentials where applicable. Certain fringe benefits have also 
been increased. The major unions concerned are the International Brother- 
hood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers and the International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers. 
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Following a week-long strike of 1,600 workers at the Kenogami, 
Jonquiére and Riverbend mills of Price Bros. & Co., Limited, a three- 
year agreement was reached with the National Federation of Pulp and 
Paper Workers, Inc. Employees will receive a 5-per-cent increase in 
wages retroactive to May 1, 1955, 12 cents an hour effective May 1, 1956, 
at Kenogami and Riverbend and 15 cents at Jonquiére; and 5 per cent 
effective May 1, 1957. Some tradesmen were granted an additional 3 
cents an hour and at Jonquiére, employees will receive 5 cents an hour 
on November 1, 1956, when the work week will be reduced from 48 to 40 
hours. The new agreement was preceded by prolonged negotiations and 
conciliation. 


Textiles — Bargaining is under way at many primary textile mills 
throughout Quebec and Ontario. In a number of cases disputes have been 
referred to conciliation. During the past few years collective agreements 
at many textile mills were renewed without wage increases owing to the 
depressed condition of the industry. This year, however, with some im- 
provement in the economic position of the industry, the unions have been 
prompted to press strongly for general advances in wage rates. 


A basis for settlement of the strike of nearly 6,000 workers at the 
Drummondville, Magog, Montmorency and Sherbrooke mills of the Dominion 
Textile Company Limited has been reported. The employees, represented 
by the National Catholic Textile Federation, Inc., went on strike at the 
various mills during April and May and returned to work June 11. A two- 
year agreement with a general wage increase of 6 cents per hour plus a 
further 3 cents for certain trades is reported to be included in the settle- 
ment terms. 


Construction — During the past month several new agreements were 
signed by building trades unions and contractors. Wage increases of 10 
cents an hour were common. 


Two work stoppages of construction tradesmen brought a number of 
construction projects in Ontario to a halt. In London and the surrounding 
area, a strike of more than 200 plumbers began June 6 and other trades- 
men were refusing to cross the picket lines. The strike involving the 
International Association of Heat and Frost Insulators and Asbestos 
Workers reported last month (L.G., May, p. 478) was still going on. 


Mining and Smelting — The International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers has been negotiating new contracts with both the 
Consolidated Mining & Smelting Co. of Canada, Limited, at Trail and 
Kimberley and the International Nickel Co. of Canada, Limited, Sudbury 
and Port Colbourne. Several thousand employees of both companies are 
affected. 


Late in May it was reported that agreement had been reached with 
Consolidated Mining & Smelting, and that the new contract provided a 
package amounting to 18 cents per hour per employee during its two 
years. 


Negotiations with the International Nickel Company broke down 
early in June and conciliation services were being sought. One of the 
main issues in dispute apparently concerns the duration of a new con- 
tract. 
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A proposal that the Dominion Coal Co., Limited, and District 26 
of the United Mine Workers of America renew, without change, agree- 
ments covering the company’s coal mining operations in Nova Scotia is 
being submitted to a vote of the union members. Negotiations over a 
new contract have extended over a considerable period of time and the 
report of a board of conciliation recommended a renewal without change. 
Depressed conditions in the coal mining industry have prevented any 
substantial wage gains in the past few years. 


Civic Workers — Bargaining for civic employees has been going on 
for some time in several of the larger Canadian cities. Wages and, in 
some cases, hours of work appear to be the main issues. In two cities, 
Winnipeg and Ottawa, a settlement was reached. Winnipeg civic workers 
received wage gains estimated to range from 4 to 7 cents an hour. In 
Ottawa an arbitration board awarded civic employees a five-day work 
week and a contributory health plan. 


Other Recent Agreements — The [International Harvester Co. of 
Canada, Limited, agreed with the United Steelworkers of America to a 
wage increase of 4 cents an hour, a form of guaranteed annual wage and 
other benefits estimated to cost 17 cents per employee per hour in total. 


The same union and the management of Steep Rock Iron Mines 
Limited, with the help of a board of conciliation, signed a new contract 
with wage increases averaging more than 20 cents an hour. 


An agreement between B.F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Canada, 
Limited, Kitchener, and the United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic 
Workers of America provides a general wage increase of 8 cents an hour 
and certain other wage adjustments for the 1,000 workers involved. The 
contract, effective for one year, also includes a ninth paid statutory 
holiday and grants increases in vacation pay. 


Other Bargaining — Negotiations are continuing in the automobile 
industry between the United Automobile Workers, Ford Motor Company 
of Canada, Limited, and the Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Limited. 


In the basic steel industry, a conciliation officer has recommended 
that a board of conciliation be established to deal with differences 
between The Steel Co. of Canada Limited, Hamilton, and the United 
Steelworkers of America. 


In the major packinghouse companies and in the British Columbia 
interior logging and lumbering industry, negotiations were scheduled for 
June. Substantial wage increases and other contract changes are being 
sought by the unions in both cases. The packinghouse workers are 
represented by the United Packinghouse Workers of America and the 
logging and lumber workers by the International Woodworkers of America. 


Work Stoppages 


Preliminary figures for May 1956 indicate that 33 strikes and 
lockouts were in existence, involving 17,855 workers and a time loss of 
136,510 man-days. The corresponding figures for April were 20 stop- 
pages, 2,772 workers and 10,050 man-days and those for May 1955 were 
17 stoppages, 3,200 workers and 40,500 man-days. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


NHE strong demand for labour 

DISTRIBUTION OF PAID WORKERS = this Sea tas resulted PS eee 
| IN THE FOUR LABOUR MARKET CATEGORIES:| tinuing rapid improvements in the 
: labour market situation during May. 
In all, 66 areas were reclassified, 
22 from the substantial to the mod- 
erate surplus category, 32 from 
moderate surplus to balance, 7 from 
substantial surplus to balance, 3 
from balance to shortage and 2 from 
moderate surplus to shortage. At the 
beginning of June, classification of 
the 109 areas was as follows: (last 
year’s figures in brackets): in short- 
age, 5 (0); in balance, 65 (45); in 
moderate surplus, 31 (55); in sub- 
stantial surplus, 8 (9). 


| All regions shared in the im- 
4 proved labour market conditions. 
sect \sephetanete | Because of the late spring, the 
4 changes in the Atlantic and Quebec 
areata | regions were chiefly from the sub- 
4 stantial to moderate surplus cate- 
gory while those in the Ontario, 
Prairie and Pacific regions brought 
nearly all the areas in these sections of the country into the balanced 
or shortage categories. The reclassification of five areas (including the 
metropolitan centers of Calgary and Edmonton) into the shortage category 
indicates that labour is in tighter supply for this time of year than it has 
been since 1952. No areas were in shortage at June 1 in either 1955 or 
1954 and only four were in this category in 1953. Current labour short- 
ages, however, were not as widespread as in 1952, when 10 areas were 
in the shortage category at June l. 


Approximate Labour | 
June Lt June 1| June 1 ss 1| June 1 4 1 ge 1 + 1 
1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 ge 1955 
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*See inside back cover May Labour Gazette. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS 
1956 


June | 


, 


APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 


Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 


—> QUEBEC -—LEVIS Hamilton > CALGARY 
—+> ST. JOHN'S Montreal > EDMON TON 
Ottawa — Hull 
METROPOLITAN AREAS Toronto 
(labour force 75,000 or more) VANCOUVER —NEW 
WESTMINSTER 
Windsor 


——> WINNIPEG 


Corner Brook Cornwall — > BRANTFORD 
Rovyn = Val d'Or Farnham = Granby .. FORT WILLIAM = 


PORT ARTHUR 
—> JOLIETTE Guelph 


——> LAC ST. JEAN —> HALIFAX 
—> MONCTON Kingston 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS ——> NEW GLASGOW Kitchener 
(labour foree 25,000 ~ 75,000; Saint John London 
60 per cent or more in ——> SHAWINIGAN FALLS Niagara Peninsula 
non-ogricultural activity) Sherbrooke Oshawa 


Sydney —-> PETERBOROUGH 
—> TROIS RIVIERES 


KIRKLAND LAKE 
Victoria 


Riviére du Loup Chatham Barrie 
THETFORD —MEGANTIC- |——> BRANDON 
ST. GEORGES > CHARLOTTETOWN 
Lethbridge 
MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS Moose Jaw 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000; — NORTH BATTLEFORD 
40 per cent or more in agriculture) —> PRINCE ALBERT 
> RED DEER 
Regina 
—> SASKATOON 
—> YORKTON 


Camp bel ton —> BATHURST Brampton {—> GALT 
Gaspé Drummondville — > BEAUHARNOIS —> MEDICINE HAT 
Grand Falls — > EDMUNDS TON — > BELLEVILLE = TRENTON |—-> SWIFT CURRENT 
Prince George Kamloops —+> BRACE BRIDGE 
Rimouski —> KENTVILLE > BRIDGEWATER 
CENTRAL VANCOUVER 
—> MONTMAGNY > ISLAND 
— > NEWCASTLE —> CHILLIWACK 
— > OKANAGAN VALLEY — CRANBROOK 
— > QUEBEC NORTH SHORE DAUPHIN 
— > DAWSON CREEK 
SAGA eS —S DRUMHELLER 
sed als —> FREDERICTON 
— > ST. STEPHEN Goderich 
Sorel oderic! 
— Piste. THERESE 
MINOR AREAS — > TRURO Lind 2 
(labour force 10,000 — 25,000) —> VALLEYFIELD pea: 
—. WOODSTOCK, N.B. > NORTH BAY 


— > OWEN SOUND 
—2> PEMBROKE 
> PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE 
— > PRINCE RUPERT 
Sault Ste. Marie 
— > SIMCOE 
—> ST. HYACINTHE 
— > ST. JEAN 
Stratford 
St. Thomas 
—> TRAIL =-NELSON 
Walkerton 
—> WEYBURN 
> VICTORIAVILLE 
Woodstock = 
Ingersoll 


> YARMOUTH 





—> The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they moved, 


ATLANTIC 


EMPLOYMENT increased at about 
LABOUR FORCE TRENDS-ATLANTIC :{ the usual rate in the Atlantic region 
4 during May despite the latest spring 

in 60 years. Spring seeding was re- 
ported to be three weeks behind 
| schedule and construction and log- 
475,000 — | ging activities were retarded in 
eae | many areas. Persons with jobs in 

| the region were estimated to number 

499,000 at May 19, an increase of 
42,000 from a month earlier and of 
15,000 from the same date in 1955. 


The rise in employment during 
May was confinedalmost entirely to 
| non-farm activities but was fairly 
TAS OND] FMAM I | widespread throughout the region. 

| Earlier indications of a sharp up- 
turn in construction employment 


With Jobs: 
Agriculture 





failed to materialize during the month owingto bad weather; but there was 
little change from the former strong outlook for the industry this summer. 
Demand for woods workers increased asthe river drives began but lumber- 
ing and pulp-cutting activities were slow getting under way. 


Sixteen of the 21 areas in the region were reclassified during the 
month, 11 from the substantial to the moderate surplus category, two from 
the moderate surplus to the balanced category and three from the sub- 
stantial surplus to the balanced category. At June 1, the area classifi- 
cation was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial 


surplus, 3 (4); in moderate surplus, 13 (15); in balance, 5 (2). 


Local Area Devel opments 
St. John’s (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Employ- 
ment increased in this area according to the usual seasonal pattern. 
Fishing, fish processing and construction were mainly responsible for 
the increase. To date, however, fishing has been a disappointment be- 
cause of a shortage of bait and generally poor weather. 


Halifax (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. Con- 
struction employment increased steadily during the month despite un- 
favourable weather. All manufacturing industries were operating near 
capacity. Retail trade failed to expand as usual, however, owing to con- 
tinuing cool weather. 


New Glasgow (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 
Rehiring of 500 workers at Eastern Car Company Limited was largely 
responsible for the reclassification of this area. The lumbering industry 
absorbed an additional 200 workers. 


Moncton (major industrial), Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. A fairly 
sharp increase occured in construction employment. Supplies of unskilled 
construction workers were still plentiful at the end of the month but 
skilled workers such as heavy equipment operators, electricians, plumb- 
ers, engineers and draftsmen were scarce. 
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Charlottetown (major industrial), Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 3. 


Bethurst, Edmundston, Kentville, Newcastle, St. Stephen, Summerside, 
Truro and Woodstock (minor). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 


Bridgewater and Yarmouth (minor). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 3. 


Fredericton (minor), Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 


QUEBEC 
DURING May employment in the 


Quebec region increased at about 
the usual rate and remained at 
levels far above last year’s. 
Persons with jobs at fnid-month 
were estimated at 1,517,000, an 
increase of 50,000 from the previ- [— 
ous month and 48,000 from the § ,,,., Wink debs 
previous year. : 


1,500, 000 


Employment in construction §£ 
increased considerably but not f soe seere Waves 
enough to create any sizeable f 150,000 great?" 
shortage of skilled labour. Loge [ 
ging companies were having diffi- 
culty in securing all the workers 
they needed as aiternative job 
opportunities were increasing. 
Farm hands were scarce in most 
local areas and, with the opening of summer resorts, waitresses and 
kitchen helpers were in strong demand. 





Total industrial employment was about 8 per cent higher than a 
year earlier. Recent figures show that the greatest year-to-year increase 
occurred in forestry, primary iron and steel, aircraft and construction. 
After reaching a trough in 1954, employment in primary and secondary 
textiles rose slowly through 1955, and in the early months of 1956 it 
was 8 per cent higher than a year earlier. 


Fifteen of the 24 local areas in the region were reclassified during 
the month, ten from the substantial to the moderate labour surplus 
category, four from the moderate surplus to the balanced category, and 
one from the substantial surplus to the balanced category. At June l, 
the area classification was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): 
in balance, 6 (4); in moderate surplus, 14 (16); in substantial surplus, 
4 (4). 

Local Area Developments 

Montreal (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Following the usual 
seasonal pattern, employment in Montreal increased considerably in 
outdoor activities and in the metalworking trades, and dropped slightly 
in the shoe industry. Engineers, draftsmen, moulders, coremakers, 
auto mechanics, stenographers, waitresses and kitchen helpers were in 
short supply. 

Quebec-Lévis (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 
Employment increased seasonally in construction and related industries, 
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land and water transportation, logging and other outdoor industries. 
Employment in textiles, especially in Lévis, was high for this time of 
year. 


Joliette, Lac St. Jean, Shawinigan Falls and Trols-Rivieres (major 
industrial). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. The log drive, relax- 
ation of spring restrictions on truck transportation, increased activity 
in construction and the beginning of the tourist season were responsible 
for a sharp increase in employment. Demand for skilled workers in the 
secondary textile industry in Trois-Riviéres was high, partly because 
of the opening of a new clothing firm in the area. 


Thetford -Megantie-St. Georges, Mentmagny, Quebec North Shore, Ste. 
Agathe-St. Jéréme and Valleyfield (major agricultural and minor). Re- 
classified from Group 1 to Group 2. 


Beavharnois, Lachute-Ste. Thérése, St. Hyacinthe and St. Jean (minor). 
Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 


Vieterlaville (minor). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 3. 


ONTARIO 


THE seasonal demand for workers 
in the construction, agriculture, 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - ONTARIO 


oe of 


Bs ee S forestry and tourist resort industries 
: Lobour Force | continued to expand despite cold, 
: 2,9 $0,000 So oe 4 wet weather throughout most of 
| 2,000,000 Somme | Ontario in May. Persons with jobs 
oo 1,950;000 ——_—_—_————— Ke y J 

: “6 | inereased by 32,000 during the 
e With Jobs 4 month to 2,038,000 at May 19. The 
: se Nn ‘| year-to-year increase in employment 
: sek eee Mg : (69,000 or 3.5 per cent) continued to 


| exceed the growth in the labour 
Sei aan ale 4 force (55,000 or 2.7 per cent). 
: Manufacturing industries were 
operating at near capacity but there 
were some short-time and some in- 
definite layoffs in the agricultural 
implement and automobile industries. 
Shortages of engineers, machinists, 
draftsmen, tool and die makers, machine shop workers and technicians 
became more widespread. The record construction program for this year 
has been delayed in some areas because of cold, wet weather but shovel 
and bulldozer operators, carpenters, bricklayers, and painters are 
becoming scarce in many areas. Shortages of farm labour were apparent 
in most areas and with the strong competition from the manufacturing 
and construction industries there appeared to be little hope of meeting 
requirements. 





Eleven of the 34 areas in the region were reclassified during the 
month; ten from moderate surplus to balance and one from balance to 
shortage. At June 1, area classification was follows (last year’s figures 
in brackets): in shortage, 1 (0), in balance 31 (23), in moderate surplus 
2 (11). 
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Local Area Developments 
Hamilton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Heavy industries are 
continuing at capacity, with template makers, bench fitters, steel me- 
chanics and tool and die makers in shortage. Construction increased 
rapidly during the month. 
Ottawa-Hull (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Farm workers and 
most types of skilled construction workers were scarce. 
Toronto (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Manufacturing industries 
continued at near capacity. Despite layoffs in the agricultural imple- 
ments industry, metal working tradesmen were becoming more scarce. 
The demand for skilled construction workers was strong. 
Windsor (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Labour supplies increased 
as inventory adjustments necessitated short-term and indefinite layoffs 
in automobile plants during May. 
Brantford (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 
There were some layoffs in agricultural implements but most workers 
were absorbed in other local industries. 
Peterborough (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 
Increasing employment at Canadian General Electric has been largely 
responsible for improved employment conditions in the area. All other 
industries were also busy. 
Sudbury (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. The 
largest building program in the history of the area is planned for this 
year. To date, sufficient labour has been available either locally or 
through NES clearance procedures but shortages are expected this 
summer. 
Timmins - Kirkland Lake (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to 
Group 3. Hiring began in the logging and construction industries al- 
though bad weather throughout May delayed work. 
Galt (minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 4. Labour demand was 
exceptionally strong in all industries in this area. 


Belleville- Trenton, Bracebridge, North Bay, Owen Sound, Pembroke, 
and Simece (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 


PRAIRIE 


BUSINESS activity in the Prairie region showed a decided increase during 
May. The estimated number of persons with jobs in the week ended May 
19 was 991,000, some 46,000 more than a month earlier and 24,000 more 
than at the corresponding date in 1955. Spring seeding was hampered by 
wet weather during the first half of the month but increased rapidly during 
the last two weeks of May under ideal weather conditions. Logging 
operations were curtailed owing to an unusually large number of fires 
and the seamen’s strike slowed down lake shipping; but on the whole, 
industrial employment showed further strengthening during the month. 


Job opportunities were more numerous than last year in almost all 
areas. Shortages of workers in a wide range of occupations occurred in 
Edmonton, Calgary, Medicine Hat, and Swift Current. In other areas, 
the demand for farm workers to complete spring work was strong and 
early shortages of skilled construction workers were expected. 
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LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — PRAIRIE 
1955 — 56 


Bs Labour Force 
; 1,000,000 
te ~e 


950, Cac i ere 


Oe ts 


900,000 


With Jobs: 


Non-Agriculture 


3 650,000 
=: 600,000 ESS eee ET Tr aoe 


550,000 


With Jobs: 


Seventeen of the 20 areas in 
the region were reclassified during 
the month, three from the sub- 
stantial labour surplus to the 
balanced category, ten from the 
moderate surplus to the balanced 
category, two from balance to the 
shortage category and two from the 
moderate surplus to the shortage 
category. At June 1, the area 


classification was as_ follows 
(last year’s figures in brackets): 
in shortage, 4 (0); in balance, 16 
(11); in moderate surplus, 0 (9). 


Agriculture 


Local Area Developments | 
Calgary (metropolitan). Reclassi- 
fied from Group 2 to Group 4. Un- 
employment fell sharply and by the 
end of the month a general shortage of labour had developed. Job oppor- 
tunities were much more numerous than a year earlier in almost all 
occupations; vacancies listed at NES offices represented 80 per cent of 
total registrations for employment, compared with 40 per cent a year 

earlier, 





Edmonton (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 4. The 
rapid expansion of oil exploration and construction, together with the 
steady growth of trade and services, resulted in unusually heavy labour 
requirements. 


Winnipeg (major industrial), Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. Manu- 
facturing employment increased by about the usual amount. Construction 
activity gained momentum but there were no reports of labour shortages. 


Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial), Reclassified from Group 1] 
to Group 3. Construction employment increased rapidly in this area and 
early shortages were anticipated. 


Swift Current and Medicine Hat (minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to 
Group 4. A very heavy construction program was largely responsible for 
the tight labour supply which developed during May. 


Brandon, Dawson Creek, Drumheller, North Battleford, Prince Albert, 
Red Deer, Saskatoon, Weyburn and Yorkton (major agricultural and 
minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 


Dauphin and Portage La Prairie (minor). Reclassified from Group 1 to 
Group 3. 


PACIFIC 


EMPLOYMENT in the Pacific region continued to increase during May 
although many industries had already been working at capacity. Persons 
with jobs at May 19 were estimated at 454,000, about 3,000 more than 
a month earlier and 19,000 more than in 1955. Further employment in- 
creases may be limited by skilled labour and steel shortages and by the 
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possibility of forest closures. The 
movement of workers from agri- 
culture and service industries to 
higher paid occupations was [. 
evident. : 450,000 


425,000 


Logging operations were re- 


turning to normal following the | Perens 
° iad With Jobs 
re-opening of roads. Most manu- a 19,00 ees 
facturing industries were operating |: canrwe a 
= EA Clase ait ata re genn eer ame 


at capacity. The shipbuilding [| ‘Neer? 
industry, which had been regaining §£ ce 

strength since mid-1955, employed 
20 per cent more workers during 
the first quarter of 1956 than a 
year earlier. Construction employ- 
ment expanded rapidly and was much higher than last year, mainly as a 


jae Amess OF ENED Ie ES Mira ey 





result of industrial development and public utility expansion. Mining 
was very busy, particularly in base metals, and a heavy exploration and 
development program was underway, It seems likely that farm employment 
in some areas will remain much lower than last year largely because of 
frost damage last winter. 


Labour shortages continued in professional, secretarial, metal- 
working and mining occupations. The supply of skilled workers was like- 
wise becoming tight in the public utility, trade, service and construction 
industries. In most of these industries employers were also experiencing 
difficulty in hiring suitable unskilled workers, particularly for out-of- 
town jobs. The arrival of professional workers from other parts of Canada 
and from abroad has helped to alleviate some of the shortages. 


During the month, seven labour market areas were reclassified, six 
from the moderate surplus to the balanced category and one from sub- 
stantial to moderate surplus. At June 1, classification of the ten areas 
in the region was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in balance, 
7 (5); in moderate surplus, 2 (4); in substantial surplus, 1 (1). 


Local Area Developments 
Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 
to Group 3. Employment conditions continued to improve rapidly, with a 
32-per-cent decline in job registrations at NES offices and a 48-per-cent. 
increase in job vacancies. The supply of qualified workers in practi- 
cally every classification was becoming exhausted. 


Victoria (major industrial), Remained in Group 3. Continued employment 
increases resulted in the number of job registrations being the lowest 
for any comparable period since 1947. Labour shortages were confined 
to skilled trades and professional occupations but the supply of suitable 
workers in the semi-skilled and unskilled groups was becoming in- 
creasingly tight. 

Chilliwack, Cranbrook, Central Vancouver Island, Trail-Nelson and 
Prince Rupert (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 


Okanagan Valley (minor). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of June 11, 1956) 





Percentage Change 





From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous| Previous 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a)...............06+- 5,664,000 + 2.3 
Total persons with jobs.............ccsseseceees 5,499,000 + 3.3 
At work 35 hours oF MOFe..........000ese0008 4,997,000 + 4.9 
At work less than 35 hours................. 390, 000 — 14.3 
With jobs but not at work ...........2.c0000 112,000 te Goat 
With jobs but on short time ................ 23 ,000 — 37.8 
With jobs but laid off full week.......... a“ - 
Persons without jobs and seeking work 165,000 — 22.5 
Total paid workers s.s..c..cccisctoesexsexessdasass 4,263,000 + 5.0 
To Pri Wl tare, he sect asca- dees cheat ce dsansdececsvaan 107,000 = 13.7 
In non-agriculture ...........ccsccsscssceeocoees 4,156,000 + 75.6 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
AVL ATUELO siiaoc ccactey teres acs cocen teachace cs teeceiesascnst 46,363 + 8.6 
OSD Clie seewa sucka str ctacscccewaesntseis tvtset cenaseneat 104,408 — 9.4 
OMtarioiccevecccosesstcescecacscctascesssessacessvsvscees 66,563 — 28.9 
PYa rie ccescoc steer te ecrd ace Sa 0s caseee ceca desescdceaas 39,637 — 18.8 
Paci cic sie cetan sates eas acne ceasaaves caihsas.adecaues 24,977 — 22.0 
EOLA AIL OGIO DG ccecd-cersocovccenssecceesesae 281,948 — 15.2 
Claimants for Unemployment 
[rs UAC G-D OHOE b dn s.-<coccssaths cabvensaveoccaccus 292,063 — 8.3 
Amount of benefit payments ...........csccceeeees $33,201,609 = Le? 
Industrial employment (1949=100).............. 113.4 + 7.3 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100) ...... 113.2 + 6.3 
Merril @ 6a tO ees s2achice cccaseonstetieeesssoatsas eitae 18,963 + 17.6(c) 
Strikes and Lockouts 
ING OF PARY BEL OBES. 12.5, sshascc steve ontcckebeensesiees 136,510 +129.3(c) 
No. of workers involved ...........cccccscsceeceseee 17,855 +131.3(c) 
IN Os OLR EPIKO Blix lossy<s.accassscaduenicesnaensseunsesa ee as + 77.8(c) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and saleries.......... $63.39} +03 ]+ 4.5 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)........c.scseeees $ 1.50 +1.3]+ 4.2 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)...... 41.1 — 0.5 0.0 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.) ...........0000 $61.8 +08 | + 4.2 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100) ...... 116.6 +02} + 0.4 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100) 27%r +06/]+ 3.8 
Total labour income ............ceeeeee $000,000 1,093 + 0.3 | + 10.2 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935—39=100)...........ccsseeees Zeige + + 10.0 
Manufact Urine’ scssccsccscceccecabeccscsnevayecesccness 282.3 Se + 8.8 
Durabl G67.) sciviscavteccvovsct cess tivanccnceutiaet es 345.4 + + 8.6 
Non=Dutabl em iacoseczensacacenccevs enespecgscoioe 242.0 + + 89 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from 
Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also 
inside back cover, May Labour Gazette. 

(b) See inside back cover, May Labour Gazette. 

(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year 
with total for same period previous year. 


* Less than 10,000. 
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Notes of | 
Current 
Interest _ 





New Engineering Schools 
Needed to Meet Demand 


The necessity for setting up new schools 
of engineering if the demand for engineers 
in Canada is to be met was foreseen by 
the deans of engineering departments of 12 
universities, who gathered in Montreal 
recently. 


Schools are turning out between 1,650 and 
1,700 engineering graduates this year, 
whereas there are 5,000 vacancies for such 
graduates. At the best, 3,400 engineers can 
be turned out in 1966 by doubling present 
facilities, the deans said. This, they 
thought, could be done; but it will not be 
enough either to provide for all the appli- 
eants who will probably be coming forward 
by that time, or to meet the demands of 
industry. 

Dr. R. E. Heartz, President of the 
Engineering Institute of Canada, told the 
group at its 70th annual meeting that “the 
shortage of engineers is so evident that 
reference to it 1s quite unnecessary, but it 
is important to realize that it is becoming 
increasingly worse. In fact, there are signs 
that it is beginning to affect our economy.” 

He called for “substantially increased 
financial support” to institutions of higher 
learning from both provincial and federal 
governments, business and industry, and 
individuals. 

McGill University has announced a 
campaign to raise $6,000,000 to finance an 
expansion which will make possible the 
doubling of enrolment at its engineering 
school. The University of Ottawa is 
appealing for $3,000,000 from Canadian 
industry to help in building a new engi- 
neering campus. It is hoped to increase 
the enrolment from the present 200 
engineering and 100 science students to 800 
engineering and 400 science students by 
1965. 


The University of Western Ontario in 
London has announced that it 1s extending 
its first and second year engineering 
program to a full four-year course. Fresh- 
man intake in engineering will be increased 
from 25 to 50 in September, and to 150 in 
the fall of 1958. 
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Must Extend Availability 
Of University Education 


In universities from coast to coast in 
Canada, there are only 69 students who 
will graduate in pure honours chemistry 
this year, according to Dr. G. E. Hall, 
President and Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Western Ontario. 


In geology, there are only 40 students 
who will graduate with pure honours, said 
the educationist, in declaring that higher 
education for a greater number of persons 
1s essential. 


“Where are we going to get the people 
to develop Canada unless we comb the 
Dominion and make it possible for an 
increased number to have the opportunity 
for more education? 

“Only in universities are engineers, 
physicists, zoologists, teachers, clergy, 
lawyers, economists, historians and philos- 
ophers produced. 

“What we consider assets in natural 
resources were considered by our fore- 
fathers as barriers of progress...now 
Canada’s future is unlimited if we have 
people to do this type of development 
work.” 





U.S. Railway Union Shops 


Valid—Supreme Court 

The United States Supreme Court ruled 
unanimously last month that since an 
amendment to the Railway Labor Act, 
passed in 1951, allowed union shop agree- 
ments notwithstanding any law “of any 
state”, state “right-to-work” laws prohibit- 
ing railway union shop agreements were 
invalid. Eighteen states have such laws. 

The crux of the decision was that a 
collective agreement made in accordance 
with the Railway Labor Act “could not 
be made illegal or vitiated by any provi- 
sions of the laws of a state’. Justice 
William O. Douglas, who wrote the opinion 
of the Court, said that under the supremacy 
clause of the Constitution, state laws which 
were contrary to federal law were invalid. 

In the absence of conflicting federal 
legislation, the judge said, a state may 
prohibit the union shop. But since Con- 
gress has enacted this particular law, state 
laws must yield to it. 

The Court’s decision reversed a ruling of 
the Nebraska Supreme Court that the 
Railway Labor Act was inapplicable in that 
state. 
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“First Automation Strike’’ 
In England Has Ended 


Britain’s “first automation strike” ended 
May 10 when the strikers agreed to return 
to work while negotiators sought a settle- 
ment of the dispute. 

It began April 26 when about 12,000 
employees of Standard Motor Company at 
Coventry, one of the largest in the country, 
walked out on learning of the company’s 
plan to lay off more than 3,000 men for 
several months so that the firm’s tractor 
plant could be converted to automation. 

The unions involved in the strike were 
attempting to establish two _ principles: 
(1) that employers must consult with the 
workers before introducing automation; and 
(2) that workers made redundant by the 
introduction of automation be retained 
until other jobs are found for them. 

The walkout came about from these 
2ircumstances :— 

The company’s plans called for a 
£4,000,000 ($11,200,000) retooling and 
replacement at its tractor plant that would 
halt production for four months, from 
May 18 to late September. 

About 3,500 workers made idle by the 
improvement program were to be laid off. 
As many as possible were to be re-employed 
when tractor production resumed on the 
new assembly lines. 

On April 25, the Amalgamated Engineer- 
ing Union, of which many of the Coventry 
strikers are members, at its annual confer- 
ence demanded that workers displaced by 
automation must remain in their jobs until 
other work could be found for them. 

The resolution adopted at the conference 
also proposed the establishment of a tri- 
partite committee of government, employers 
and unions, to study the whole effect of 
automation. 

Shop stewards at the Standard plant 
insisted that the company keep all the 
tractor workers on the payroll during the 
retooling period by instituting shorter work 
schedules instead of laying the men off. 
The men struck when, the shop stewards 
reported, company officials refused to 
reconsider the decision to lay off the tractor 
workers. 

Pickets forced a halt in work on the plant 
renovation project by preventing employees 
of contracting concerns from entering the 
Standard works. 

Representatives of the strikers appealed 
for support from other unions, including a 
dockworkers “blacklist” against export ship- 
ments from the struck company and a 
voluntary weekly assessment from each of 
the Engineering Union’s 200,000 members. 
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Wiliam Warman, a member of the 
Communist party’s national executive, was 
chairman of the strike committee. 

According to company spokesmen, the 
new tractor plant would step up annual 
production from 70,000 to 100,000 tractors 
of improved design. The new plant would 
incorporate the principles of automation 
with automatic controls for machines and 
assembly line processes. 

Alick 8. Dick, Managing Director of the 
Standard Company, made the statement :— 

“We are not installing £4,000,000 worth of 
equipment in order to employ the same 
number of men.” 

After negotiations, the company agreed 
to save the jobs of 1,000 of the men by 
transferring them to Standard’s car factory. 
Workers there will go on a four-day week 
to make room for the newcomers. 

The union then asked the company to 
retain a further 1,000 men by absorbing 
them into the car plant by the operation 
of a rotation week off, with a guaranteed 
wage of £6 a week ($16.80) when not 
working. 

On May 30 the company management 
rejected this request and told union chiefs 
that 2,600 employees would have to be 
fired. 

They said that 1,400 workers would 
receive a week’s notice on the following 
day and the remainder in three weeks. 

The mass dismissal, confined to workers 
in the firm’s tractor plant, has aroused 
fears that there might be a repetition at 
the automobile factory of what has been 
called “Britain’s first automation strike”. 





Automation Less Fearful 
Than Loss of Markets 


Unemployment caused by loss of markets 
was a greater danger than displacement 
caused by automation, a British trade union 
leader warned last month. 

James Crawford, President of the National 
Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives, speak- 
ing at an international automation seminar 
at London, said :— 

“If we do not improve our competitive 
efficiency we will have a much _ bigger 
problem than technological displacement. 
In a buoyant, expanding economy machine- 
displaced workers can be found other jobs. 
Unemployment caused by loss of markets 
is a much more difficult business to deal 
with.” 


Develop Automation Fast, 
British Industry Advised 


Britain was urged in a government study 
last month to seize and develop the possi- 
bilities of automation as rapidly as possible. 

The study, prepared by the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial . Researeh, 
declared there was no alternative in a 
world growing more competitive virtually 
by the week. The most powerful brake on 
the introduction of automation in Britain 
would not be capital but shortage of tech- 
nical and scientific manpower, it pointed 
out. 


Last month, too, Britain’s Labour Min- 
ister, Iain Macleod, suggested that firms 
have early discussions with their workers 
before introducing new automation 
techniques. 


Speaking in the British House of 
Commons, Mr. Macleod said: “It is essen- 
tial that firms which are contemplating the 
introduction of automation should in their 
planning consider from the beginning how 
it will affect their workers, and bring them 
into early discussions.” 


Mr. Macleod said the Government 
welcomed automation but that it was 
bound to cause employment problems. He 
said these problems could be handled if 
the government and both sides of industry 
worked in close co-operation. 


The natural anxiety that may be caused 
by the introduction of automation, Mr. 
Macleod said, should be recognized. “There 
are bound to be employment problems 
involving the redevelopment of labour. 
New skills will certainly be required”. 


New Automation Danger 
Seen by Educationist 


Automation was seen as a _ stumbling 
block to Canada’s future scientists and 
engineers in the race against their Russian 
contemporaries by the Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Secondary Schools for Ontario, 
A. M. Moon. 

In an address to the 25th convention of 
the Associated High School Boards of 
Ontario last month, Mr. Moon warned that 
while Soviet schools continued to outstrip 
the West in producing technicians, students 
here were about to be lulled into inertia 
by the advent of machines that replace 
manpower. 

“The Russians are setting the pace for 
us,” he said. “We must develop more 
engineers, technicians and scientists if we 
are to exist.” 
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In the USSR, 250 technical and vocational 
schools were set up in 1954 alone, Mr. 
Moon said, while Ontario had built about 
one a year in 50 years. 

Russian students go to school six days a 
week, work longer hours and have fewer 
distractions, Mr. Moon said, “and from all 
reports they like it”. 

Automation, which was not “merely creep- 
ing along,’ would “lull us into inactivity 
and it will be harder for parents to get 
their children to study because of the 
increased leisure time,” he said. 

The Ontario Government, Mr. Moon 
reported, had given the go-ahead for a 
Grade 13 honour diploma in_ technical 
courses. Next year, he stated, vocational 
schools in Brantford, St. Catharines and 
Galt would introduce this non-university 
Grade 13 course leading to a year’s credit 
in Ryerson Institute of Technology. 

Advanced technical evening classes, for 
Grade 12 graduates already in industry or 
commerce, have been extended to several 
Ontario centres and last year produced the 
first 18 graduates. 

Mr. Moon estimated there were 70,000 
enrolled in evening classes in vocational 
schools across the province. 





Opinion of Apprenticeship 
‘Needs Drastic Revision’ 


That apprenticeship has been unfairly 
relegated to the lowest rung of the ladder 
of progress for young Canadians, and that 
we should drastically revise our thinking 
about it, is the opinion of W. Elliott Wilson, 
Deputy Minister of Labour for Manitoba. 

Instead of the university’s being regarded 
as the “highest”, with vocational training 
the “second best” and apprenticeship a 
means of training for those who failed to 
“make the grade” in university or tech- 
nical institution, he suggests that we ought 
to realize that the three are alternative 
roads to success, none of them inherently 
superior and each as valuable as the indi- 
vidual is prepared to make it. 

In the effort to get rid of the stigma of 
“dirty work” which is often attached to 
the calling of tradesmen or mechanics, the 
home should be the first point of attack, 
Mr. Wilson suggests. The stigma, he 
believes, is due to home training, which 
teaches children and other members of the 
family to avoid dirt, mud and grime; and 
it continues to show itself in the attitude 
of teen-age girls who “look down their 
pretty, powdered noses at the youth who 
works with his hands,” and persists all 
through life “in the attitude of clubs, 
churches and other organizations”. 
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N.Y. Trains Apprentices 
In Automation Trades 


The establishment of two new apprentice 
programs to meet the rapid development 
of automation and electronics has recently 
been approved by the New York State 
Apprenticeship Council. The new programs, 
which may easily constitute the first of 
many important changes in basic job 
structure resulting from automation, are 
those for electronic laboratory technician 
and machine tool mechanic. 

The work of the electronic laboratory 
technician, when trained, will be to build 
the electronic control box that regulates 
work and output on the automatic produc- 
tion line. Up till now this kind of work 
has been done by full-fledged electronic 
engineers, but when workers trained through 
apprenticeship are available the engineers 
will be free to work exclusively on engineer- 
ing problems. 

The electronic laboratory technician will 
have to complete a four-year training 
program which includes electrical shop 
work, basic electronics, circuit analysis and 
electro-electronic mechanical design. 

The machine tool mechanic’s job is 
similar to that of a millwright, with some 
variations having to do with erection 
of machine foundations, movement of 
machinery and set-up and installation of 
machinery. The new trade will deal entirely 
with automation, and the apprentices will 
have to learn to handle complicated 90-foot 
automatic machines capable of turning out 
a complete production job by themselves. 


The apprentice machine tool mechanic 
will also learn how to time, synchronize 
and set each tool to its proper place, the 
construction of base machines, and testing 
and tooling to customer’s specifications. He 
will probably be the key factory mechanic 
of the future. The period of apprenticeship 
is tentatively set to last three years. 





Automation Seen Indirect 
Cause of Clerk Shortage 


An indirect effect of automation is 
already being felt in a shortage of stenog- 
raphers, bank clerks, nurses, “Good Humor 
Salesmen”, retail clerks of all kinds, and 
grocery boys, according to an article, “The 
Coming Scarcity: Labor”, in Business Week 
for May 5, 1956. 

_The reason for these shortages, the article 
says, 1s partly that “high wages in expand- 
ing industries attract white-collar or easily- 
trained workers away from their jobs in the 
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more static, low-wage fields, such as retail- 
ing or banking”; and partly because “the 
main breadwinner of a family is earning 
enough so that his wife can quit work to 
do what she likes...or so his children can 
quit working for what he now regards as 
substandard wages”. 

“America got its first taste of this 
phenomenon when the supply of domestic 
servants shrank, years ago, for the same 
reason.” 

However, the shortage of low-paid white- 
collar workers is at least as much a cause 
as an effect of the trend to automation, the 
writer of the article suggests. Here again 
he draws an analogy from what happened 
to domestic labour in the past. 

“The vacuum cleaner and the electric 
dishwasher did not make the maid-of-all- 
work obsolete. It was the disappearance of 
the housemaid that produced the outpour- 
ing of vacuum cleaners, dishwashers, wash- 
ing machines, and other appliances—the 
automation revolution in the American 
home.” 

The recruiting problem throughout the 
United States, apart from the shortage of 
engineers, technicians and. skilled workers 
generally, is how to meet the shortage of 
these white-collar workers, the writer says. 


“The surest way to get them is the most 
painful—to boost salaries and _ wages. 
Many an employer, trying to figure out a 
way to grab the high-quality bodies he 
wants, has gloomily observed: ‘We can’t 
destroy our present wage structure just to 
bring in more people.’ This,” the article 
concludes, “is going to be a powerful factor 
that will bring in more machines.” 





Make Steel Firms Justify 
Price Boosts, Union Asks 

The Canadian steel industry should be 
required to justify its price structure, and 
any further price increases, “before a public 
tribunal similar in authority to a concilia- 
tion board, before which labour must 
justify its wage demands,’ the United 
Steelworkers of America believes. 

A resolution urging the Government to 
institute this requirement was passed at a 
recent policy conference of the Canadian 
district of the union. 

The Steelworkers complained that profits 
in the Canadian steel industry have risen 
612 per cent since 1939, and that Canadian 
profits have been 382-8 per cent of net 
worth against 27-7 per cent of net worth 
in the United States steel industry for the 
years 1948-54. 


They also complained that wage increases 
have lagged far behind prices in the 
industry, and that Canadian producers 
charge American prices but pay wages 25 
per cent lower than American wages. The 
union rejects the steel companies’ plea that 
steel price increases have been required 
because of wage increases. 


An intensified drive to organize office 
workers and reduction in the length of the 
work week were other objectives debated 
at the conference. 


Charles Millard, Canadian Director of 
the union, said that the Steelworkers will 
increase its efforts to organize office 
employees in establishments where the 
union represents plant workers. 


“By far the greatest proportion of our 
jurisdiction in the clerical field is still 
unorganized and this is a problem which 
must be tackled during the coming year,” 
he insisted. 


Hours of work should be reduced to at 
least no more than 40 a week in plants 
now working a longer week, said Larry 
Sefton, the union’s director for the district 
from Ontario to British Columbia. He 
pointed out that hours in the Ontario gold 
mines had been reduced from 48 to 44 in 
recent negotiations. 


He suggested that as a means of reducing 
unemployment “it might well be necessary 
for us to start planning now for a work 
week less than 40 hours with the same 
take-home pay”. 





Next UAW Goal Will Be 
Fewer Hours, Higher SUB 


The next major bargaining goal of the 
United Automobile Workers will be a 
shorter work week without loss of pay and 
an increase in the size and duration 
of supplementary unemployment benefits, 


UAW President Walter P. MReuther 
announced last month. 
He was discussing the union’s_ long- 


range bargaining objectives at a press 
conference after addressing a closed confer- 
ence of the GM Council of the union, at 
which more than 500 delegates and union 
officials were present. 

The growing number of layoffs in the 
auto industry was one of the main topics 
of the conference, and it was decided that 
when the present agreement with General 
Motors expires in 1958 a principal demand 
would be for “a substantial reduction in the 
work week with the maintenance of a full 
40 hours’ take-home pay”. 


Packinghouse Workers 
Draw Up 1956 Demands 


A union shop, two weeks’ paid vacation 
for service up to nine years, three weeks 
after nine years and up to 14 years, and 
four weeks for more than 14 years, and a 
substantial wage increase, were among 
bargaining demands drawn up in a Cana- 
dian district conference attended by 60 
delegates of the United Packinghouse 
Workers in Toronto on April 28 and 29. 


The present country-wide contract in the 
meat packing industry will expire on 
August 1, and notices opening negotiations 
for a new contract were sent first to Burns 
& Co. and the Swift Canadian Co. towards 
the end of May. Similar notices to 
Canada Packers Ltd. and the independent 
meat packing companies were expected to 
follow. 


The union is again planning to bargain 
on a national scale. 


Other demands were expected to include: 
base rate for women to be brought up to 
the same level as the men’s rate; pay rates 
in all plants to be made the same as those 
in Toronto; shift premiums of 10 cents for 
afternoon and 15 cents for night shift; 
companies to supply all tools and clothing 
needed on the job, and to allow 15 minutes 
a day on company time for knife-sharpen- 
ing; full cost of a comprehensive welfare 
plan for workers and dependents to be 
paid by the employer; three days off with 
pay in case of death in the family; com- 
pany to pay for all licences needed by 
employees in the course of their employ- 
ment; preferential hiring in other plants for 
employees laid off in one plant; special 
leave for female employees in case of 
pregnancy; 10 paid statutory holidays; 
double time for all Sunday work, time and 
a half for Saturday work, and double time 
and a half for work on statutory holidays. 





Steel Union, Carpenters 
End Jurisdictional Rift 


A settlement of the jurisdictional dispute 
between the United Steelworkers and the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners was recently announced in the 
United States. The presidents of the two 
unions were reported to have reached an 
informal agreement on the basic terms of 
a settlement but the terms were not made 
publi. 

The question of which union should have 
jurisdiction over construction projects at 
steel plants has been the bone of contention. 
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Bakers in B.C. to Work 
35-Hour Week in 1957 


Bakery workers in Vancouver’ and 
Nanaimo will be working a 35-hour week 
in October next year. 

A two-year agreement recently reached 
by the Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ 
International Union with Canadian Bakeries 
Limited and seven other bakery firms in 
the two cities provides for a progressive 
reduction in hours of work, to 37 hours a 
week effective June 1, to 36 hours on 
June 1 next year and to 35 hours effective 
October 1, 1957. 

According to the agreement, working 
hours in any day shall not exceed seven 
and one-half, except that on one day in 
each week they may be eight hours. 

The agreement also provides for a wage 
increase of $2.50 a week effective June 1, 
1956, and a further increase of $2.50 on 
June 1, 1957. 

Three weeks’ paid vacation are allowed 
after 11 years’ service effective June 1, 
1956, and after 10 years’ service effective 
June 1, 1957. 





Indiana Bars Receipt of 
Both SUB, State Benefits 


Nearly 100,000 members of the United 
Automobile Workers are affected by a 
recent ruling of the Attorney General of 
Indiana that industrial workers in the state 
cannot draw unemployment benefits from 
the state and from their employers 
simultaneously. 

The ruling said that any payments made 
by the employer under “guaranteed annual 
wage” plans in labour contracts must be 
deducted from the state benefits received 
by an employee. 

To allow simultaneous payments from 
both sources would “destroy the intent of 
the legislature,” the Attorney General said. 

Maryland is the latest state to pass a 
law regarding the payment of state unem- 
ployment compensation in addition to SUB. 
That state and Georgia have this year 
legalized such payments, while Virginia has 
prohibited them. 

Michigan, New York, Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island have also considered the 
question this year. In Michigan there is 
a deadlock, the Senate having passed a 
provision hmiting to $25 a week the amount 
of SUB an employee may receive without 
forfeiting his state benefits, while the House 
defeated the measure. In New York a 
similar bill did not get beyond the 
committee stage. In Massachusetts a 
measure approving simultaneous payment 
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of SUB and state benefits was dropped in 
favour of another which evaded the ques- 
tion. Rhode Island has so far taken no 
action on a bill which would provide for 
the financing of SUB for all employees by 
means of additional state taxes. 

In 12 states an administrative ruling has 
now been given that receipt of SUB does 
not disqualify a claimant for state benefits. 





SUB Payments Begin 
At Three Auto Firms 


Payment of supplementary unemploy- 
ment benefit began on June 1 for employees 
of the three principal automobile manu- 
facturing companies in the United States, 
the Ford Motor Co., General Motors 
Corporation and the Chrysler Corporation. 

Although altogether nearly _ 600,000 
employees come under the plans, of the 
159,000 estimated to have been laid off 
recently, a much smaller number would be 
drawing benefits because only those laid 
off after May 2 and still unemployed on 
June 1 were eligible, and also because 
employees with less than one _ year’s 
service do not qualify for payments. 

Because the duration of benefit payments 
is based on a worker’s seniority and on 
the size of the trust fund, most of those 
who were eligible on June 1 were not 
entitled to more than three or four weeks’ 
benefit. 

Benefit payments to employees of the 
Studebaker-Packard Corporation do not 
begin until September, and for workers 
at American Motors Corporation until 
September 15, 1957. 





Shipping Strike, Lockout 


Ended after Eight Days 


With the help of a federal Government 
mediator, negotiations after a conciliation 
board had failed to bring about a settle- 
ment resulted in agreement which brought 
an end to an eight-day stoppage of Great 
Lakes and St. Lawrence River shipping. 


The report of the conciliation board is 
printed in full in this issue, pages 713 
toucloe 


The seven-company Association of Lake 
Carriers and the three unions bargaining 
for the employees—which for the first time 
had joined forces in the negotiations— 
agreed to the terms of a new contract and 
decided to call off the combined strike and 
lockout on May 18. 

The Seamen’s International Union on 
May 10 declared a strike against two of 
the companies, the Upper Lakes and 


St. Lawrence Transportation Co. and N. M. 
Paterson and Sons, in support of its 
demands. A day or two afterwards the 
other five member-companies of the Asso- 
ciation carried out their previously declared 
intention of treating a strike against one 
of them as a strike against all, by ordering 
their ships to port to discharge cargo and 
lay off crews. By the time the settlement 
was reached, 117 ships were said to have 
been tied up—63 by the strike and 54 by 
the lockout—out of a total of 280 ships 
owned by the members of the Association. 


By the terms of the two-year contract, 
which took effect from the opening of 
navigation in 1956, a 16-per-cent wage 
increase was allowed to the unlicensed 
personnel represented by the Seafarers’ 
International Union; and a _ 19-per-cent 
increase to the licensed personnel, both 
deck officers and marine engineers, who 
were represented by the Canadian 
Merchant Service Guild and the National 
Association of Marine Engineers 
respectively. 


Amount of Increase 


For the seamen the increase amounted 
to from $44 to $69 a month, and for the 
deck and engineer officers to from $67 to 
$85 a month. 


The settlement also provided for 
improved overtime pay and for the con- 
tribution by the employers of 30 cents per 
man per day to a welfare fund for the 
licensed personnel. 


Almost 5,000 men were affected by the 
settlement. The Seafarers’ International 
Union had 3,800 members, and the Cana- 
dian Merchant Service Guild and_ the 
National Association of Marine Engineers 
600 and 500 members respectively. 

The SIU had originally demanded that 
deck hands should be paid by the hour 
at the rate of $1.55 for a 40-hour week, 
instead of at the then current rate of $190 
a month with a 40-hour week. Since many 
Great Lakes ships were operating on a 
44-hour or 45-hour week, with extra pay 
for work after eight hours a day and on 
Saturdays and Sundays, the cost of this 
demand per month to the companies would 
have been greater than the above figures 
indicate. 

Other original demands of the union 
were for a limitation on the hours of work 
and increased payment for overtime work. 


Companies’ Answer 


The companies asserted that these three 
claims alone would have resulted in an 
increase of about 98 per cent in the 


remuneration of the employees repre- 
sented by the union, in addition to the 
cost of eight other claims. 


The companies’ original offer was a 
monthly increase of $11 for the current 
season, and an additional $8 for 1957. 
Later in the negotiations the companies 
offered an increase of $13 a month for this 
year, and the union was reported to have 
reduced its demands by the equivalent of 
$40 a month. 





Report Young Don’t Know 
How to Seek Employment 

A serious lack of knowledge amongst 
young people about jobs and how to go 
about getting them is reported by the 
Jewish Vocational Service in Toronto. 

The Service, founded in 1947, aims to 
give vocational guidance and advice to 
young people still in school and to adults 
who need help in obtaining or changing 
employment. It has also undertaken to 
operate a workshop, which will be officially 
opened this month, where those who are 
handicapped or are recovering from disabili- 
ties will be employed at work, undertaken 
under sub-contract, which is within their 
capabilities until they are fit for regular 
employment outside. 

The agency has facilities for testing the 
intelligence, aptitudes and interest of those 
who are looking for work. The vocational 
specialists who comprise the staff are also 
available for consultation. The Service has 
been certified by the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association. 

Limitations of staff prevent large-scale 
interviewing but as much as possible is 
being done, preference being given to the 
most needy cases. Most of the counselling 
work, however, is being carried on by 
means of group discussions conducted in 
synagogues and Jewish recreational agencies. 
It has been found better to deal with 
groups that arise naturally than to attempt 
to organize special groups. Most of the 
young people who go to the Service for 
individual counselling are attracted to it as 
a result of these group discussions. 

The Service has a Placement Advisory 
Council composed of business, professional 
and trade union leaders who help chents 
to get employment, and keep the staff 
informed of employment openings. 

The agency has an excellent library, 
which includes a wide range of occupational 
books and pamphlets. 
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Despite Altered Status, 


Mine-Mill Retains Rights 


The International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers, Local 637, was 
recently declared by the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board to be the successor of the 
trade union of the same name which signed 
a collective agreement with the Interna- 
tional Nickel Co. of Canada on August 5, 
1955. 


This decision of the Board is the first 
given under an amendment to the Labour 
Relations Act passed by the Legislature this 
spring. The amendment (contained in 
Section 44a) was designed to protect the 
bargaining rights of unions which amal- 
gamate with, or transfer their rights to, 
other unions. 


Unions which merge, however, will not be 
able to get a blanket declaration from the 
Board covering all their agreements. They 
will be obliged to apply in respect of each 
separate contract they hold. This applies 
even to separate contracts signed with the 
same employer. 


The Mine-Mill union in Ontario was 
placed in an awkward position when the 
Labour Relations Board at the end of last 
year refused to recognize its existence as an 
autonomous Canadian body, which the 
union claimed to be by virtue of a con- 
stitutional amendment passed by the parent 
union in the United States and _ the 
approval of a Canadian constitution and 
election of a Canadian Executive Board at 
a convention held later in Rossland, B.C. 
(L.G., December 1955, p. 1388). The 
Canadian constitution was ratified by a 
referendum vote taken on November 29, 
1955. 


The union’s embarrassment was increased 
when at the end of March the Labour 
Relations Board issued a set of decisions 
which declared that the international union 
no longer existed in Canada, and that its 
bargaining rights were, therefore, wiped out. 

This decision meant that the agreements 
held by the union in Ontario were all 
invalidated, and that the union would 
either have to prevail on the employers to 
recognize it or, if the employers refused 
to do so, that it would have to get its 
members to sign all over again, and would 
then have to apply to the Board for certifi- 
cation as if it were a new union. 

The recent amendment to the Labour 
Relations Act has partially rescued the 
union from this dilemma. The Board has 
intimated that although an application must 
be made by the union in connection with 
each agreement this will be treated as a 
routine matter unless either the employer 
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objects or some of the employees oppose 
the transfer of bargaining rights. 

The ruling about opposition from the 
employees may give an opportunity for 
raiding by rival unions. The Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers Union has argued 
before the Board that, since the principle 
has been established that its locals have 
inherited their old bargaining rights, other 
unions should be disqualified from applying 
for certification. 





Ontario Printing Unions 
Hold Annual Convention 


A resolution calling on both federal and 
provincial Governments to stop a practice 
under which it was alleged that election 
officers receive rebates from printers was 
passed at the 12th annual conference of the 
Ontario Federation of Printing Trades 
Unions held in Windsor last month. 

The resolution said that officers respon- 
sible for getting voters lists printed are 
allowed a fee by the printers, based on the 
number of lines printed. “Such a practice 
is, in effect, graft, and is known and con- 
doned by the federal and Ontario Govern- 
ments,” the resolution read. The Govern- 
ments concerned were also called upon to 
pay returning officers salaries commensurate 
with their duties. 

Other resolutions approved by the con- 
ference called on the Ontario Government: 
to require the union label to be displayed 
on all its printing; to pass legislation to 
allow employees in a bargaining unit to 
appoint their own representatives on 
bargaining committees; to enforce the time 
limits of conciliation procedure set out in 
the Labour Relations Act; to put into 
effect immediately a provincial health plan, 
labour being allowed to make representa- 
tions before any legislation is passed; to 
amend the Female Employees’ Fair 
Remuneration Act of 1951 to prevent 
discrimination against women wage earners 
and to allow unions to represent their 
members in any such complaint; to change 
the Hours of Work and Vacations with Pay 
Act to provide for two weeks’ vacation 
after one year’s employment; to establish 
a minimum wage of $1 an hour for all 
employed workers in the province. 

The conference also called for a review 
of the question of overtime, and of a recent 
ruling by the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board that refusal to do overtime work 
constitutes an illegal strike. A protest was 
raised against the “hamstringing” effect of 
the Ontario Labour Relations Act. 

Another resolution asked the federal 
Government to give pensions to women at 
60 years of age. Periodic press releases on 


Federation activities were approved, and a 
resolution swas passed supporting continued 
co-operation between local unions looking 
towards the union of all printing trades 
workers under one affiliation. 

The Federation will also ask the federal 
Government to make costs of dental treat- 
ment and glasses deductible for income tax 
purposes, along with medical and hospital 
expenses. 

Members attending the convention criti- 
cized the provincial Government for its 
laxity in carrying out the 48-hour work- 
week law, saying that some printers who 
are not organized are being forced to work 
as much as 70 hours a week. 

Bert Groves and Thomas Osborne were 
re-elected as President and Vice-president 
respectively; Purdy Churchill, Toronto, 
was re-elected Secretary-Treasurer. 





Printing Pressmen Hold 
2th Annual Convention 


That the Canadian Labour Congress 
should confine itself to a political educa- 
tion program and not link itself with any 
political party was the policy approved by 
the 100 delegates attending the 12th annual 
conference of the Canadian Federation of 
International Printing Pressmen, held in 
Montreal on May 18, 19 and 20. 

The resolution embodying this declara- 
tion was sent in by the Toronto Web 
Pressmen’s Union, Local No. 1, whose 
delegates asserted that they would not be 
“dictated to by labour any more than by 
the bosses” as to how or for whom they 
should vote. 

Another resolution was passed requesting 
the federal Government to levy an import 
tax on all foreign magazines and periodicals, 
other than trade and educational publica- 
tions. This was added by way of amend- 
ment to a resolution asking the federal 
Government to reconsider its “proposed 
discriminatory tax” on foreign magazines 
now being printed in Canada. 

Claude Jodoin, President of the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress, addressing the 
closing session of the conference, offered to 
place the CLC machinery for settling 
jurisdictional disputes at the disposal of 
affiliated unions to arbitrate encroachments 
and to help the unions to “settle differences 
among themselves”. 

Purdy Churchill, Toronto, was elected 
President in succession to John Steele, 
also of Toronto, who became Secretary- 
Treasurer, replacing Donald A. Poitras, 
Toronto. Les MacDonald, Toronto, was 
elected Vice-president, and Leo Poissant, 
Montreal, a director. 
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Butchers, Packinghouse 
Workers Delay Merger 


Cancellation of a joint convention to 
effect a merger between the United 
Packinghouse Workers Union and_ the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen was announced last month. The 
convention was to have been held in 
Cincinnati on June 11, but failure of the 
two unions to reach agreement on certain 
issues led to the cancellation. 


It is expected that the differences will be 
settled in time to allow a convention to 
be held in the fall, probably in Chicago. 


The main points at issue are a demand 
by the Meat Cutters union for more 
members on the executive board, and the 
insistence by Patrick J. Gorman, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the same union, that elected 
officials and all others on the union payroll 
shall sign non-Communist affidavits. 

Amalgamation of the two unions, one 
formerly belonging to the CIO and the 
other to the AFL, would create a 450,000- 
member union in the meat processing field. 





House Building Last Year 
Tops All Earlier Records 


Residential construction in Canada topped 
all previous records in 1955. New high 
marks were established for the number of 
units completed, the number started and 
the number in various stages of construc- 
tion at year’s end. 


The number of new dwelling units com- 
pleted in 1955 increased 25 per cent to 
127,552 from 101,965 in the year before. 
The number started rose 22 per cent to 
138,276 from 113,527. 


Units still under construction at the close 
of the year increased 16 per cent to 79,716 
from 68,641. 


In the United States, too, it was a record- 
breaking housing year. Construction of 
single-family houses broke all previous 
records and accounted for 90 per cent of 
the total dwelling units started. 

Final reports for 1955 show a total of 
1,328,900 units started, second only to the 
record 1,396,000 units in 1950 and 9 per cent 
more than in 1954. 





Ist Quarter Immigration Rises 


During the first quarter this year, 18,963 
immigrants arrived in Canada, a rise over 
last year’s 17,627 during the same period. 
The largest number came from the United 
Kingdom; they totalled 4,675, a rise from 
4,094. 
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France, Holland Plan 
Pension Increases 


Increases in pensions for persons over 65 
years of age are being planned in two 
European countries, France and The 
Netherlands. 

In France the Government recently pro- 
posed a plan under which old people whose 
income does not exceed 180,000 francs a 
year ($514) will be eligible for a yearly 
grant of 31,000 francs ($88.50) from a 
“National Solidarity Fund”. In _ theory, 
claimants would be subject to a means 
test, but it was said that in practice in 
many cases it would be impossible to apply 
such a test effectively. 

It was estimated that pensions would be 
increased for 4,000,000 persons. The plan 
will cost the equivalent of $342,000,000 a 
year, and will entail the levy of new or 
increased taxes totalling the equivalent of 
$285,000,000. 

The Dutch plan, which, it is reported, 
Parliament is almost certain to approve, 
would replace the 1947 Emergency Old Age 
Act. Almost twice as many persons would 
become eligible for pensions and _ total 
benefits would be more than doubled under 
the new law. 

It is expected that about 712,000 old 
people will receive pensions totalling 
722,000,000 guilders (about $190,000,000) a 
year, compared with 369,000 recipients of 
279,000,000 guilders under the emergency 
law. 

The basic pension for an unmarried 
person would be 67 guilders (about $17.60) 
a month, and for married couples 115.5 
guilders (about $29.30). The average 
monthly pay of skilled labour, foremen and 
office clerks in The Netherlands varies from 
280 to 340 guilders ($73.40 to $89). 


Old Age Assistance 
Reeipients Decrease 


The number of persons receiving old age 
assistance in Canada decreased from 93,380 
at December 31, 1955, to 93,023 at March 31, 
1956. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$5,193,018.30 for the quarter ended March 
31, 1956, compared with $5,230,225.55 in the 
preceding quarter. Since the inception of 
the Act, the federal Government has con- 
tributed $83,481,540.66. 

Federal expenditure for the fiscal year 
1955-56 amounted to $20,918,186.11, an in- 
crease of $49,060.02 over the expenditure 
of $20,869,126.09 in 1954-55. 

At March 31, 1956, the average monthly 
assistance in the provinces paying a 
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maximum of $40 a month ranged from 
$33.73 to $37.84, except for oné province 
where the average was $27.69. In New- 
foundland, which pays a maximum of $30 
a month, the average was $29.42. 


Rise in Number Receiving 
Blind Persons Allowances 


The number of blind persons in Canada 
receiving allowances under the Blind 
Persons Act increased from 8,183 at 
December 31, 1955, to 8,230 at March 31, 
1956. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$739,641.81 for the quarter ended March 31, 
1956, compared with $739,604.83 in the 
preceding quarter. Since the inception of 
the Act, the federal Government has con- 
tributed $12,425,446.59. 

Federal expenditure for the fiscal year 
1955-56 amounted to $2,918,494.13, an in- 
crease of $32,809.98 over the expenditure of 
$2 886,184.15 in 1954-55. 

At March 31, 1956, the average monthly 
allowance in the provinces ranged from 
$37.52 to $39.65. In all provinces the 
maximum allowance paid was $40 a month. 


Allowances to Disabled 
Paid to More Persons 


The number of persons in Canada 
receiving allowances under the Disabled 
Persons Act increased from 23,766 at 
December 31, 1955, to 26,027 at March 31, 
1956. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$1,609,660.64 for the quarter ended March 
31, 1956, compared with $1,597,173.07 in the 
preceding quarter. Since the inception of 
the Act, the federal Government has con- 
tributed $6,084,445.49. 

At March 31, 1956, the average monthly 
allowance in the provinces ranged from 
$32.84 to $39.24. In all provinces the 
maximum allowance paid was $40 a month. 


The 85th annual meeting of the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association was held 
in Toronto June 6 to 8. 

Speakers included Canada’s Governor- 
General, Rt. Hon. Vincent Massey; the 
Minister of Labour, Hon. Milton F. Gregg; 
and Thomas E. Dewey, former Governor 
of New York. 

Theme of the meeting was “Leadership 
Today for Canada’s Tomorrow”. 

A detailed report of the meeting will 
appear in the July issue. 


With the Women’s Bureau 


Women at Work Subject 
Of Panel Discussion 


“Women Go to Work at Any Age” was 
the subject of a panel discussion held May 8 
under the auspices of the three Soroptimist 
Clubs of the Toronto metropolitan area. 


For the past five years, the five women’s 
service organizations of Toronto, the 
Soroptimist, Altrusa, Pilot, Quota and 
Zonta Clubs, have come together annually 
for a dinner meeting. This year such a 
plan proved impracticable, and _ the 
Soroptimist Clubs therefore decided to 
sponsor this meeting and invite members 
of the other service clubs. 


Miss Gladys E. Neale, President of the 
Soroptimist International of Toronto, who 
presided at the dinner, explained that the 
subject of the panel had been suggested 
by the Altrusa Club, whose international 
afhliate recently published under this title 
a pamphlet on the employment of older 
women. 


Members of the panel, introduced by 
Mrs, J. EF. Hammett, President of the 
Altrusa Club of Toronto, were: Mrs. Kay 
Kenny, National Personnel Director of the 


Mutual Benefit Health and Accident 
Association; Miss Margaret Mclrvine, 
Co-ordinator of Women’s Employment, 


Ontario Region, Unemployment Insurance 
Commission; Dr. Margery King, Canadian 
Mental Health Association; and Miss 
Helen Monkhouse, medical-social worker, 
Sunnybrook DVA Hospital. 

Miss Marion Royce, 
Department’s Women’s 
moderator. 


Director of the 
Bureau, was 


The texts of the speeches, with a more 
complete report of the meeting, will be 
published in the July issue. 





Job Pattern Surveyed 
Of U.S. Women Grads 


Preliminary findings of a survey which 
shows the job pattern of women graduates, 
the relationship of their occupations to 
their fields of study, and the salaries they 
have received in the first year of their 
working life, have been released by the 
United States Department of Labor and 
the Women’s Section of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association. 


Information for the survey was collected 
from 3,000 women graduates of 108 colleges 
and universities in all sections of the 
United States. Statistically, the sampling 
is representative of all women who 
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received baccalaureate degrees from women’s 
colleges or co-edueational institutions in 
June 1955. 


Facts brought out in the survey reveal 
that the June 1955 graduates are employed 
in a variety of jobs, ranging from actress 
to zoologist in the alphabet of occupational 
classification. Teaching, as has been tradi- 
tional, attracted a great many young 
women, six in every ten of those employed 
at the time of the survey. Other profes- 
sional activities in which the graduates 
found work—two in every ten—included 
among others nursing, social science, report- 
ing, and biological testing. Accounting for 
the remainder were secretarial or clerical 
work, and jobs in retail trade, service, and 
finance industries. 





Working Women in U.S. 
Inerease 45% im I5 Years 


While the total United States labour force 
increased about 25 per cent between 1940 
and 1955, the number of working women 
increased about 45 per cent during this 
period, according to Ewan Clague, Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


This was largely due to the sharp increase 
in the proportion of married women who 
worked, he said. The tendency in this 
direction was greatly accelerated by the 
labour shortages during the Second World 
War. The continued high demand for 
workers in the post-war period provided 
opportunities for increasing employment of 
women. 


Mr. Clague said that it was expected that 
the female labour force would show some- 
what greater relative gain in the next 10 
years than would the male labour force. 
Most of the increase in the number of 
women workers had occurred in ages more 
than 35 years, when many women no longer 
had responsibility for care of their young 
children. 





Business Women to Hold 
International Congress 


The first International Congress of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women to be held 
in Canada will meet in Montreal next 
month. 

Chairmanship at the Congress will be 
shared by Isabel Menzies of Montreal and 
Mrs. Margaret Campbell of Vancouver. 

During the same period the Canadian 
convention will be held, with Florence 
Richards acting as Chairman. 
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Payment-by-Results Plans 
Cover 214, Million in U.K. 


The number of workers in all industries 
in the United Kingdom who were being 
paid by results at the end of October 1955 
was more than 2,250,000, according to the 
British Ministry of Labour Gazette for 
April. This was nearly 34 per cent of the 
total at work at the time of the enquiry 
in the 65,100 establishments covered. 


Payment by results was stated to mean 
plecework arrangements, output bonus 
schemes and any other schemes in which 
payment varied according to the output of 
individuals, groups or departments. It did 
not include such schemes as good time- 
keeping bonuses, merit payments, profit 
sharing and co-partnership, which were not 
directly related to output. 


The proportions of workers being paid 
by results in all industries covered, and 


also in manufacturing industries alone, were 
found to differ little from those reported 
in October 1951 and October 19538. Com- 
pared with October 1938, there was a 
marked increase for “all workers” on 
account of the higher proportions reported 
for men and girls. For youths and boys 
there was only a small increase, while for 
women there was a decrease. 


The proportions of wage-earners on 
systems of payment by results varied 
widely in the different industries. In nearly 
all industry groups, however, the percentage 
of workers so employed in October 1955 was 
within two points of the corresponding 
figure for October 1953. At both dates the 
proportions were 82 per cent for all indus- 
tries combined, and 40 per cent for manu- 
facturing industries alone. The proportion 
of women so employed in all industries 
combined was decidedly higher than the 
proportion of men. 


Proceedings of Parliament of Labour Interest 


Railways and Non-Operating Unions 
April 30 


Mrs. Ellen L. Fairclough (Hamilton 
West) asked if it was correct that the 
railway companies had refused to accept 
the recommendations of the conciliation 
board. The Minister of Labour replied 
that a letter written on behalf of the 
railway companies had come to his desk 
that morning. As it was rather a long 
letter, the Minister stated, he could not 
do better than to paraphrase the last 
paragraph of the report: 

However, the acceptance of the unions of 
the majority report based on a _ contract 
term in excess of one year creates a new 
situation in which the railways are prepared 
to do everything possible consistent with 
their responsibility to the public to reach 
an equitable settlement of this dispute. 
They will be glad therefore to meet the 
unions for negotiation looking to the develop- 
ment of such a satisfactory basis of settle- 
ment. 


May 2 


The Prime Minister, asked by Mrs. 
Fairclough what steps are being taken by 
the Government to avert a railway strike, 
said the last step was a communication 
addressed by the Minister of Labour to 
the railways and to representatives of the 
employees asking them to meet on the 


morning of May 8 to discuss settlement. 
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May 8 


Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre) asked, in view of the compulsion 
imposed upon railway workers in_ 1950, 
what was the attitude of the Government 
towards the railway companies in the lght 
of their refusal to go along with the 
conciliation board report, and whether 
responsibility did not now rest with the 
Government itself. 

The Prime Minister replied that respon- 
sibility did not rest with the Government, 
legally or technically, but that the Gov- 
ernment did feel that Parliament has a 
responsibility to the Canadian people in 
respect of the operation of transportation 
service. 

Asked by Mr. Knowles if he would look 
into the desirability of impressing upon the 
railways the importance of accepting the 
report, Mr. St. Laurent said no decision had 
been reached on that point but that the 
problem had been receiving earnest con- 
sideration by the Government and it was 
still hoped there would be no interruption 
in transportation services. 


May 10 


The Minister of Labour announced he 
had received a joint message from the 
railways and unions stating that, although 
the meeting had made no progress towards 
a settlement of the dispute, the railways 


and the 15 non-operating unions, “having 
in mind their responsibility for maintaining 
uninterrupted railway service to the Cana- 
dian public, have arranged for a further 
meeting tomorrow for the purpose of enter- 
ing into an agreement implementing the 
terms of conciliation, notwithstanding that 
both parties disagree with some of the 
principles underlying that report”. 


Farm Labour 
May 2 


The Minister of Labour, replying to an 
inquiry by L. E. Cardiff (Huron) as to 
whether the Government was doing any- 
thing to relieve the farm labour shortage, 
said activities were being carried out by 
the Department of Citizenship and Immi- 
gration, in conjunction with his Depart- 
ment, based on the needs as expressed at 
the last Farm Labour Conference. The 
conference, he said, was attended by repre- 
sentatives of provincial departments of 
agriculture. 


Great Lakes Seamen 
May 8 


At the request of G. D. Weaver 
(Churchill), the Minister of Labour made 
a statement concerning the impending 
seamen’s strike on the Great Lakes. 

A further statement was made by the 
Minister in answer to an inquiry by 
George H. Hees (Broadview), in which he 
announced the appointment of H. Carl 
Goldenberg, QC, of Montreal, as an indus- 
trial inquiry commission, under Section 56 
of the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, to act as mediator. 


May 18 


The Minister of Labour made a state- 
ment regarding settlement of the strike. 


Health Insurance 


May 10 


Asked by J. E. Brown (Brantford) if he 
could state whether any province in addi- 
tion to British Columbia and Saskatchewan 
have indicated they will accept the federal 
Government’s recent offer to provide 
financial support and technical assistance 
for a hospital care insurance program, the 
Minister of National Health and Welfare 
replied that Alberta had officially accepted. 


Annual Holidays with Pay 


May ll 


Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre) moved the second reading of the 
bill to provide for annual holidays with 
pay for employees. 


The bill proposes that all workers in 
Canada who come under federal labour 
jurisdiction be given two weeks’ holidays 
per year with pay after one year of 
employment. 

On motion of the Minister of Labour, 
the debate was adjourned. 


Disabled Persons Act 
May 15 


Replying to an inquiry by F. 8S. Zaplitny 
(Dauphin), the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare stated the Government 
is now awaiting the reactions of the various 
provinces to the discussions on _ the 
disability allowance program which took 
place at the federal-provincial conference. 
It was not expected that any final decision 
would be made before September, he said. 


Unemployment Insurance Act 
May 16 


Provision for persons denied benefit—The 
Minister of Labour announced that pending 
the outcome of the study being made by 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
in order to forestall unintended conse- 
quences under Section 45(2) that would 
otherwise affect insured workers next fall 
or winter, he would recommend before the 
session ends a corrective amendment to 
the Act in that connection. 


Such an amendment, the Minister said, 
would apply only to a person who had a 
seasonal benefit claim and who, within 104 
weeks after the beginning of that claim, 
again becomes unemployed and files a 
second claim, this time for regular benefit, 
and who may fail to qualify because he 
may not have made 30 contributions in 
the preceding 52 weeks. 


Application to fishermen—The Munister 
hoped to be able to make a statement 
“before many weeks”, 


Housing 
May 16 
Bill to amend the National Housing Act 
to provide for contributions to municipali- 
ties, home loans and housing research, read 
a third time and passed. 


Canada Elections Act 
May 18 


Second reading of bill to amend the 
Canada Elections Act to provide in the 
case of a by-election during the period 
when daylight saving time is not in effect, 
that the polls shall remain open until 7 p.m. 
Debate adjourned. 
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First Constitutional Convention 
of the Canadian Labour Congress 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada and Canadian Congress of 
Labour merge into one central organizaton with more than million mem- 
bers at largest labour convention ever held in Canada. Prime Minister 
heads list of prominent guest speakers. Claude Jodoin is first President 


The Canadian Labour Congress, product 
of the merger of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada and the Canadian 
Congress of Labour, was established at a 
founding convention in Toronto, April 23-27. 

Fusion of the 83-year-old TLC and the 
15-year-old CCL brings more than a 
million trade unionists into one central 
organization. 

The convention was the largest Cana- 
dian labour gathering ever; 1,619 delegates 
representing 1,380 organizations met in the 
Coliseum in the Canadian National Exhi- 
bition park. For the first time since the 
Rt. Hon. Wiliam Lyon Mackenzie King 
addressed the 41st TLC convention in 1925, 
a Canadian Prime Minister was one of the 
guest speakers at a labour convention. 

The new Congress elected as its first 
President the 41-year-old former head of 
the TLC, Claude Jodoin, who faced no 
opposition. Also elected by acclamation 
were Executive Vice-President Gordon 
Cushing, formerly Secretary-Treasurer of 
the TLC, and Secretary-Treasurer Donald 
MacDonald, who had held the same post 
in the CCL. 

Of the 13 Vice-presidents elected, seven 
were nominated by the TLC and six by 
the CCL. For the first time, one of the 
vice-presidential seats went to a woman, 
Miss Hugette Plamondon of Montreal, an 
organizer for the United Packinghouse 
Workers. 

Strenuous opposition to some provisions 
of the proposed constitution was expected 
—resolutions recommending amendments 
numbered 121—but the flood of objections 
was tamed when A. R. Mosher, first and 
only President of the CCL, threatened to 
walk out of the convention if the delegates 
attempted to alter the terms on which 
they had previously agreed to unite. 

The constitution as adopted sets up a 
national congress with an Executive Com- 
mittee (the three principal officers), an 
Executive Council (the three principal 
officers plus the 138 Vice-president), and a 
General Board (the Council plus one prin- 
cipal Canadian officer of each affiliated 
organization). The biennial convention is 
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the “supreme governing body” of the 
Congress. 

The constitution, containing 18 articles 
with 121 sections, permits Communists to 
be accredited as delegates but bars 
Communist-controlled organizations from 
affiliation. It guarantees the existing juris- 
dictions and established bargaining relation- 
ships of all affiliates and creates a procedure 
for settling jurisdictional disputes. 

Provincial federations and local councils 
are given two years to effect mergers. 

The convention adopted a 29-point plat- 
form of principles, a statement of economic 
policy suggesting 12 measures to achieve 
full employment, and two resolutions setting 
out the political education policies that will 
guide the new Congress. Im all, 458 reso- 
lutions had been submitted for the 
convention. 

The executive was empowered to nego- 
tiate the terms of affiliation of the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour, the One Big Union and the 
Canadian membership of the United Mine 
Workers. In addition, invitations to join the 
Congress were issued to the railway brother- 
hoods and, if they change their leadership, 
the Communist-dominated unions. 

Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Miu£nister of 
Labour, and George Meany, AFL-CIO 
President, were among the many prominent 
guest speakers at the convention. 

Five provincial Ministers of Labour and 
a representative of a sixth were on the 
platform to witness the opening of the 
convention. The ceremonies were conducted 
jointly by William Jenoves, as President of 
the Toronto District Trades and Labour 
Council (TLC), and Dave Archer, President 
of the Toronto and Lakeshore Labour 
Council (CCL). 

After an invocation by Bishop Francis 
Marrocco, Auxiliary Bishop of Toronto, 
who was representing James Cardinal 
McGuigan, Archbishop of ‘Toronto,* a 





*On succeeding days, the devotions were conducted 
by the Rt. Rev. F. H. Wilkinson, Anglican Bishop 
of Toronto; the Rev. James M. Finlay, President, 
Toronto Conference, the United Church of Canada; 
and Rabbi Abraham L. Feinberg of Holy Blossom 
Temple, Toronto. 


welcome to the province by Ontario 
Premier Leslie Frost, and greetings from 
Toronto’s Mayor Nathan Phillips, the gavel 
was turned over to the Presidents of the 
two congresses that were amalgamating. 


The five provincial Ministers attending 
were: the Hon. Charles Daley, Ontario; 
the Hon. Lyle Wicks, British Columbia; the 
Hon. Raymond Reierson, Alberta; the Hon. 
C. C. Williams, Saskatchewan; and the 
Hon. Charles Ballam, Newfoundland. 
Cyprien Miron, Director of Quebec’s Con- 
ciation and Arbitration Services, repre- 
sented that province’s Minister of Labour. 


The Congress Constitution 


On the convention’s first afternoon, 
after the opening ceremonies were con- 
cluded, the fraternal delegates introduced 
and the convention committees named, 
the proposed constitution of the Canadian 
Labour Congress, drafted by the TLC-CCL 
Unity Committee, was placed before the 


delegates. 
The draft constitution contained 18 
articles with a total of 122 sections. 


Affihated unions had submitted 121 reso- 
lutions proposing amendments, 37 of them 
recommending the holding of annual con- 
ventions rather than the biennial meetings 
stipulated in the draft constitution, and 34 
wanting a change of the basis of repre- 
sentation at conventions. 


In an “Opening Statement of the Unity 
Committee,” read by CCL  Secretary- 
Treasurer Donald MacDonald, the dele- 
gates were told that those sections of the 
draft constitution that reflected the pro- 
visions of the merger agreement adopted 
by both the TLC and the CCL at their 
1955 conventions—23 in number—could not 
be amended or debated. 

About two score speakers, mainly from 
British Columbia and almost unanimously 
in opposition to the statement, rose to 
protest. Sample comments: “We _ should 
have the right to discuss anything that is 
presented to the convention; it should be 
left to the delegates.” “It was rumoured 
before we came here that everything would 
be cut and dried.” 

Two CCL members of the Unity Com- 
mittee then entered the debate. Donald 
MacDonald explained that the Committee 
took the view that the convention was 
convened on the basis of the merger agree- 
ment and that “no other body had the 
right to change a decision of either the 
‘LUC ror CCl: 

“It would be a breach of faith,” he 
continued. “If it were allowed to change 
one provision it would open the way to 
changing the whole merger agreement.” 

C. H. Millard, Canadian Director of the 
United Steelworkers and a CCL Vice- 
president, pointed out that the convention, 
meeting by authority of last year’s TLC 
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Claude Jodoin and A. R. Mosher jointly grasp the gavel to open the convention 
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Preamble to CLC Constitution 


Dedicated to the proposition that 
Canadian workers as free citizens are 
entitled to secure and protect their 
mutual welfare and that of their families 
by all legitimate means, this autonomous 
Canadian Labour centre is brought into 
being. 

Inherent in this proposition is the 
attainment of its economic, social and 
legislative objectives through the organ- 
ization of Canadian workers in free trade 
unions, the promotion and advancement 
of their interests in all fields of common 
endeavour by the utilization of their 
collective strength, abilities and resources. 

Founded to contribute to the realiza- 
tion of the legitimate aspirations of those 
who toil for a living, this organization 
will not deviate from the pursuit of the 
cause of peace, freedom and security for 
all peoples. 

It will at all times hold true to the 
high levels and principles of social justice 
on which the Labour Movement was 
founded. 

Unalterably opposed to corruption and 
totalitarian ideologies in all forms, it 
will utilize every resource at _ its 
command to combat these evils wherever 
they may be found. It will seek to 
eliminate tyranny, oppression, exploita- 
tion, hunger and fear, as well as discrim- 
ination on the basis of race, colour, creed 
or national origin. 

With a keen appreciation of the 
tremendous responsibilities which it has 
assumed, this organization accepts the 


challenge of the future to foster and 
defend the principles of democracy in the 
economic, social and political life of the 
nation. 





and CCL conventions, was not yet a 
constitutional body and that the only 


thing the Unity Committee believed it 
could do was abide by the terms of the 
merger agreement “until we become 
constitutional”. 


The next three delegates to speak added 
more words of protest but the fourth, 
Peter McSheffrey of the Manitoba Pro- 
vincials) Federation “of ‘Labour (TLC); 
appealed to the delegates to be fair to the 
officers and give them time “to work out 
the plans and do the work”. 


At this point A. R. Mosher came to the 
microphone to stem the rising tide of 
opposition to the Committee’s recommenda- 
tion. 


“I am surprised and discouraged that, 
after both the TLC and CCL agreed to the 
terms of merger, delegates would come here 
and try to disregard the terms to which 
they had agreed,” he declared. “It’s like 
agreeing to a collective agreement and then 
finding that management was breaking the 
agreement. 


“Had it been proposed that no matter 
what was agreed to, this convention could 
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destroy that agreement, I would never have 
continued on the Unity Committee. 

“And ldo ob intend to sit in” on -a 
convention that would change the terms of 
the agreement that you previously agreed 
upon,” he shouted. 

A motion by a B.C. delegate to refer 
the statement back to the Committee for 
further consideration was defeated and 
the Committee’s statement subsequently 
approved overwhelmingly. 

During the clause-by-clause approval of 
the draft constitution, the Committee 
introduced six amendments, some of which 
it said emanated from the _ resolutions 
submitted to the convention. All were 
adopted. 

One amendment deleted the pledge of 
allegiance to the Crown from the oath 
taken by candidates for election. It was 
approved without comment. 

(The next day, after a Toronto news- 
paper reported that the pledge had been 
deleted to ease the entry into the Congress 
of the CCCL and to obviate difficulties for 
United States citizens who hold office in 
Canadian unions, an explanation was offered 
by W. J. Smith, President of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees. 

(The pledge was deleted, he said, because 
it was considered in principle to be wrong 
because it contained an implication that the 
Congress would elect officers who were 
disloyal, whereas “the loyalty of respon- 
sible labour groups was well established”’.) 

The clause in the constitution that would 
have barred from sitting as a delegate 
to a convention “any person espousing 
communism, fascism, or totalitarianism” 
was denounced by many delegates. The 
tenor of their remarks was that the Con- 
gress could not dictate to a local the choice 
of its delegate. 

William Sefton, Steelworkers delegate 
from Toronto, suggested that such persons 
be seated and “when the report of their 
gymnastics gets back to the local, maybe 
that local won’t elect them again”. 

The clause was then referred back to the 
Committee and, on the convention’s final 
day, Mr. MacDonald moved that the clause 
be deleted; the delegates adopted the 
recommendation. 

A flurry of discussion arose over the 
clause designed to prevent plumping multi- 
candidate elections; a motion to refer back 
was made and defeated. 

Some exception was taken to a section 
that would have put the appointment, 
compensation and direction of organizers 
and representatives in the hands of the 
President alone. Some delegates suggested 
that hiring and rates of pay of organizers 


should be made the responsibility of the 
Executive Council. Referred back to the 
Committee for further consideration, the 
section was amended, on the final day, to 
provide that the President shall appoint 
the organizers and representatives “after 
consultation with the Executive Com- 
mittee”. TLC Secretary-Treasurer Gordon 
Cushing explained that the organizers meet 
once a year, usually at convention time, 
with Congress officers to discuss salaries, 
‘Just as we negotiate with employers”. 

A long argument was caused by the 
clause setting the President’s salary at 
$14,000 a year, plus expenses. Some dele- 
gates declared that sum was not enough, 
pointing out that “for small salaries you 
get small men” and that “if we want a 
man who can negotiate on a par with 
big businessmen, we must pay him on a 
par’. Opponents expressed alarm at the 
“dangerous trend” to match labour officials’ 
salaries with those of management and 
predicted that the $14,000 salary would in 
a few years rise to $30,000. An over- 
whelming majority, however, approved the 
section without change. 

The constitution provides for’ three 
executive officers, President, Executive 
Vice-president and Secretary-Treasurer, and 
13 Vice-presidents elected on a regional 
basis, two from British Columbia, the 
Prairie Provinces and the Atlantic Prov- 
inces, three from Quebec and four from 
Ontario. These’ officers comprise the 
Executive Council, “the governing body of 
the Congress between conventions,’ which 
is to meet at least three times a year. 

The three executive officers comprise the 
Executive Committee. 

To function in a consultative and 
advisory capacity, a General Board is 
created by the Constitution; it comprises 
the Executive Council plus one principal 
Canadian officer or representative of each 
afflhated organization. It is to meet at 
least once in the years between conventions. 

Existing jurisdictions are retained and 
established bargaining relationships are to 
be respected. Complaints of violations of 
an affiliate’s jurisdiction by another affiliate 
are to be referred to the President, who 
will attempt to settle the dispute by 
voluntary agreement between the two 
warring parties. If he fails, the matter will 
be turned over to the Executive Council 
and, if its decision is ignored, to the next 
convention for “appropriate” action. 

TLC and CCL provincial federations and 
local councils are given two years to effect 
mergers. 

Communist-dominated unions are barred 
from membership in the Congress, although 
Communists named as_ delegates by 





OBITUARY 


The 83-year-old Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada passed away on 
Saturday, April 21. It was voted out 
of existence by close to 600 delegates 
to a special convention—the TLC’s 71st 


—that had to be called to dispose of 
the organization’s assets. 


Born in 1873, at the time of its 
passing the TLC represented 640,000 
| Canadian workers. Bequeathed to the 
new Canadian Labour Congress was an 
estate valued at $253,442.98. 


member-unions are permitted to attend 
conventions as the result of the deletion, 
described earlier, of a clause that would 
have refused their admittance. 

Per capita tax established by the con- 
stitution 1s 7 cents per member per month 
from each national or international union, 
75 cents per member per month from 
directly-chartered unions, $25 annually from 
provincial federations and 2 cents per 
delegate per month from local labour 
councils. 

Five cents of the per capita tax paid on 
members of directly-chartered unions is to 
be set aside in a defence fund administered 
by the Executive Committee. 


Claude Jodoin 


Soon after the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress became a legal entity with the 
adoption of its constitution, President 


Claude Jodoin made his initial presidential 
address. In it he extended a welcome to 
other “legitimate” trade unions to join the 
CLC, outlined the major objectives of the 
new organization, hinted at a stepped-up 
organizing campaign and declared that the 
Congress would not abuse its power. 

The CLC recognizes that there are 
“certain other labour organizations that we 
believe to be quite legitimate,” he said, 
and “we look forward to the day when 
they will join us”. 

The major objectives of the Congress 
enumerated by Mr. Jodoin were:— 

1. Attainment of a comprehensive pro- 
gram of health care. 

2. Elimination of weaknesses in present 
social legislation. 

3. Establishment of a national industrial 
pension plan to which all employers and 
their employees would contribute. 

4, Attainment of a national labour code. 

5. Gaining of full employment. 

6. Avoidance of any unfortunate results 
from the introduction of automation. 
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7. More general support of the Colombo 
Plans and United Nations assistance 
schemes. 


He also reiterated the CLC’s opposition 
to compulsory arbitration and promised full 
support to affiliates in their collective 
bargaining programs and to the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
in its efforts to spread union organization 
to underdeveloped countries. 

Concerning the health program sought by 
the Congress, Mr. Jodoin admitted that it 
was an ambitious program that would be 
costly. But, he pointed out, “there must 
be co-operation between federal and pro- 
vincial governments. Care must be taken, 
however, to see that this divided jurisdic- 
tion 1s not made an unnecessary excuse for 
further delays.” 

On social legislation, the CLC President 
said unemployment insurance, workmen’s 
compensation, old age pensions and family 
allowances, among others, were “steps in 
the right direction”. But in many respects 
they “fall short of the need,” he stated. 

A serious weakness in the pension plans 
that have come into being through collec- 
tive bargaining is that “workers cannot be 
expected to always remain in the employ- 
ment of a single company, and when they 
change their employment they usually lose 
their pension benefits,” Mr. Jodoin said. 
The answer, he said, is a national industrial 
pension plan. 

A national labour code would bring about 
a greater measure of uniformity across the 
country, he asserted. 

“Full employment must always be a 
prime objective of our movement,” Mr. 
Jodoin continued. He derided the use of 
the phrase “normal unemployment”. 

On automation he said: 

We feel confident that automation can 
make a very great contribution towards an 
increased standard of living, but it can also 
bring suffering and disaster to some indi- 
viduals. Our organization must remain alert 
to this danger and be prepared to work 
co-operatively with management and govern- 


ment to avert any unfortunate results that 
might develop. 


The Congress cannot concern itself only 
with affairs within Canada’s boundaries, 
the President told the convention. “We 
of the democratic world have a responsi- 
bility to share our plenty with those who 
now live under less fortunate conditions, 
under conditions all too often of near- 
starvation,” he declared. 

The CLC will use “every effort in our 
command” to prevent anyone being 
deprived of the right to strike, he promised. 

The Congress can accomplish its 
“ambitious” program, Mr. Jodoin told the 
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delegates, by keeping the organization 
strong, by extending “the benefit of 
organization to the many hundreds of 
thousands of Canadian workers” not now 
organized, and by intensifying the CLC 
educational program “so that our members 
will become still better union members and 
better citizens”. 

In response to comments on the size and 
significance of the new Congress, its first 
President said: 


We are well aware of our responsibilities 
and there will be no abuse of the power 
which comes from the welding together of 
more than a million men and women. We 
recognize that our first responsibility is to 
our membership and, in that respect, the 
needs and desires of the union people of 
Canada are no different to those of other 
workers. We hope to use our position for 
the benefit of all. 

Concluding his remarks, the President 
said: “We believe in democracy and 
democratic institutions. It is our firm 
resolve to do everything possible to make 
our democracy work for Canada. We are 
going forward in the hope that everything 
we do, everything we advocate, and every 
gain we make will help to develop a better 
Canada, a greater participation of all Cana- 
dians in the economic, social and political 
affairs of Canada, and eventually create in 
this country of ours the finest conditions 
in which people can work and live.” 


Rt. Hon. Louis S. St. Laurent 


“Tt jis a good thing for Canada that 
organized labour should be united in a 
congress such as this,’ Prime Minister 
St. Laurent told the convention. He 
thought it “desirable that organization 
should spread among more of the workers 
of Canada”. 

This was the first time a Prime Min- 
ister had addressed a national labour con- 
vention since Sir Wilfrid Laurier spoke 
at the 16th convention of the TLC in 
Ottawa in 1900. 

Noting that workers “have always been 
able to make your several voices heard” 
and that on public issues they were not 
often out of harmony, the Prime Minister 
listed several reasons why one federation 
should be a good thing for the members 
as well as for the nation. 

“Tn the first place,” he pointed out, “you 
should be better able to settle your own 
problems among yourselves and to avoid 
any waste of time or energy over Juris- 
dictional disputes. Secondly, I think that 
the more broadly you are based, the more 
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Prime Minister Louis S. St. Laurent welcomed to the platform by the co-chairmen 


your members of different avocations will 
take into account each other’s problems 
and interests, and consequently the greater 
sense of social interdepedence there should 
be in what your constituent unions will 
seek to do.” 

Mr. St. Laurent warned that “a big union, 
in an important sector of the economy, 
has tremendous power at its command” and 
urged that in using this power it should 
consider “the consequences of its actions 
upon the many others whom they will 
affect”. 

“You look to bigness, I am sure, to 
bring solidarity,” he said. “Let us also 
look to it to bring harmony and stability.” 

In labour’s search for unity within 
diversity, the Prime Minister saw a parallel 
with the growth of the Canadian nation; 
but he also emphasized that while bigness 
in our society seems, on balance, to have 
brought results, there is, however, “the need 
to take the range of its power into 
account”. 

Mr. St. Laurent devoted a large portion 
of his address to a review of the progress 
made in recent years in the pursuit of two 
objectives: the creation of a maximum of 
social security and of economic stability. 

He described succinctly the various social 
measures, such as unemployment insur- 
ance, family allowances, veterans program 
and old age pensions, introduced in recent 
years. 


J 


There remains one further major instal- 
ment of social security now in process, he 
said: health insurance. 

“We consider that the introduction of 
such a program, however, represents such 
a difficult, important and expensive step 
in social policy,’ explained the Prime 
Minister, “that the federal Government 
should undertake to recommend to Parlia- 
ment that it assist provinces financially and 
with technical services if a majority of the 
provincial governments, representing a 
majority of the Canadian people, decide 
to go ahead with them.” 

While referring to social measures, the 
Prime Minister reminded the delegates that 
the present program costs money and that 
this money has to be obtained through 
taxes. He pointed out that the present 
federal services now require nearly one- 
quarter of all federal tax revenues. 

“As long as our defence expenditures 
have to be continued at their present high 
level, it may be that we will have to rely 
on higher yields from present tax rates 
rather than on any increase in those rates 
to secure additional revenues for social 
security services,” he suggested. 


Turning to the goal of economic 
stability, Mr. St. Laurent assured the con- 
vention that “all our economic policies are 
aimed at maintaining our _ prosperity, 
developing our resources and our markets, 
maintaining employment and incomes, and 
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doing what is possible to promote the 
improvement of our productivity and the 
real value of our earnings”. 

He added that Canadians do not have 
and do not want the kind of society 
in which the government controls the 
economic system. 

“We do not order workers or investors 
to (doy this, orsnot “toudo «that, she said. 
“Our economic stability and our prosperity 
depend primarily upon the decisions of 
workers, farmers, managers, investors—all 
the multitude of people who take an active 
part in our economy.” 

In closing, the Prime Munister assured 
the convention that if there is an adverse 
change of pace in the economy, “the Gov- 
ernment will act as it has acted in the 
past and will promote such joint co- 
operative action as the circumstances may 
require”. 

Mr. St. Laurent was introduced by A. R. 
Mosher, President of the CCL, and thanked 
by Claude Jodoin, President of the TLC. 





Hon. Milton F. Gregg 


The establishment of a national health 
insurance plan has been hampered by 
economic and constitutional difficulties, said 
the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, in his address to the convention. 
But he was convinced, he went on, that 
“our increasing national productivity has 
brought us to the stage where we can make 
substantial progress” in the matter. 

The Minister referred to recent changes 
in the Unemployment Insurance Act, and 
to measures taken to remedy in part 
“unintentional defects in the amendments. 
Further rectifications may yet be neces- 
sary,” he added. 

In spite of shortcomings, and not infre- 
quent failure of the bargaining parties to 
see each other’s point of view, “there can 
be no doubt that collective bargaining has 
become a vital bulwark of our democratic 
life. Because I believe that it should help 
to preserve and strengthen that bulwark 
I welcome the amalgamation of your two 
great congresses,” said Mr. Gregg. 

He expressed pleasure at the general 
response throughout the country to the 
appeal for efforts to increase employment 
during the winter months. 

“We are in the midst of an important 
period of development in our economy. 
You have shown your desire to work 
towards a better life for the whole Cana- 
dian people, and to join with and help your 
fellow workers in other parts of the free 
world. I know that effort will be con- 
tinued after amalgamation,” the Minister 
said. 
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Fraternal Delegates 
George Meany 


“Tet there be no misunderstanding; this 
organization is a free independent trade 
union centre for Canada,” said President 
George Meany of the AFL-CIO, that body’s 
fraternal delegate to the convention. In 
order, he said, to prevent any possible 
chance of misunderstanding, he announced 
two decisions of the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council that lent support to that declara- 
tion. 

In a mail vote, the Council had voted 
unanimously, he reported, to (1) request 
AFL-CIO: federal unions in Canada to 
affiliate with the Canadian Labour Con- 
eress or surrender their AFL-CIO charters 
and take out CLC charters, and (2) ter- 
minate AFL-CIO organization activities in 
Canada and allot its organizers to their 
proper international unions or allow them 
to be assimilated in the CLC. 

(Federal unions in Canada _ chartered 
directly by the AFL-CIO number 57, with 
a membership of about 6,000.) 

Mr. Meany said the decision was taken 
in response to a request from “your 
officers”. 

“A national trade union centre has an 
important job: it must be the voice of 
labour, expressing the ideals and aspira- 
tions of all those who work for wages and 
their voice on all questions affecting the 
general welfare of the worker,” he said. 

One part of a national labour organiza- 
tion’s job mentioned by the AFL-CIO 
President was to “see that the wage-earner 
gets a fair share. The economic system 
that prevails in Canada and the United 
States depends on all segments of the 
population getting a fair share of the 
wealth produced,” he declared. 

Mr. Meany said the ability to produce 
in great quantity does not guarantee a 
stable economy, citing as an example the 
Depression, when “without question the 
ability to produce was at its highest up to 
that time”. The ability to produce means 
nothing without the power to consume, he 
went on, and that power comes “from the 
pay envelope of the worker”. 

When the workers’ living standards rise, 
he said, they rise for the whole community 
and part of a national trade union centre’s 
task was “to keep up the advance”. 

Pointing to the comments in the United 
States at the time of the AFL-CIO merger 
that its purpose was to create a power bloc 
to run the country, an allegation he denied, 
Mr. Meany told the delegates that with 
unity they must assume greater responsi- 
bilities as citizens. The greater power 
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Proof that his suit carries a union label is offered by the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 
Minister of Labour, to Jacob Clayman (left), Director of Organization, and Sol 
Spivak, Canadian representative, of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. 
At the right is ACWA Business Agent Harry Rose, who manned the union’s exhibit. 


arising from the merger must not be used 
for the advantage of any particular person 
or group, he warned. 

“There cannot be a system under which 
one segment makes its progress at the 
expense of another segment of the popula- 
tion. Labour cannot set its sights on a 
road that means progress at the expense 
of the rest of the population,” he stated. 

“No one has a greater stake in the 
democratic system than the trade union 
movement,” Mr. Meany continued. “Only 
under free democratic conditions can we 
improve our conditions.” 

The AFL-CIO President then launched 
an attack on dictatorships, singling out the 
“brutal and reactionary’ Communist regime 
in the Soviet Union. He pointed out that 
for labour in North America to protect the 
interests of the wage-earners there must 
be freedom in every part of the world. 
“Under a dictatorship there can be no free 
trade union movement,’ he reminded the 
convention. 

The AFL-CIO expects to continue its 
co-operation with Canadian labour in the 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, he said. “We expect to continue 
the work of bringing the message of free 
trade unionism to workers in all parts of 
the world, even to those behind the Iron 
Curtain,” Mr. Meany declared. 


“T’m sure the Canadian Labour Congress 
is going to do a real job for the workers,” 
he concluded. “Canada is moving forward 
and Canada needs a good, sound, solid 
trade union movement so that everybody 
can share in the progress and good things 
to come.” 

The AFL-CIO President, who was intro- 
duced by Mr. Mosher and thanked by 
Mr. Jodoin, received a standing ovation 
both before and after he spoke. 


Charles J. Geddes 


Charles J. Geddes, CBE, immediate past 
president of the British Trades Union 
Congress, and Chairman of the European 
Regional Committee of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions, was 
the fraternal delegate from both groups. 

One thing about Canada that particularly 
intrigued him, Mr. Geddes told the con- 


vention, was the difference in treatment 
accorded government workers in Canada 
and Britain in the field of collective 


bargaining. 

“In Britain,” he said, “where the admin- 
istration is often called Victorian-minded, 
civil servants have bargaining 
rights for over 50 years, while in Canada 


enjoyed 
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George Meany 
AFL-CIO Fraternal Delegate 


—a land that is called young and progres- 
sive—the Government has not yet extended 
collective bargaining privileges to its 
employees.” 

Speaking of the ICFTU, Mr. Geddes said 
its work “is more important than any other 
task in the international trade union move- 
ment”. He complimented Canadian labour 
for its contributions to the group, “not only 
in money, but in ideas. Convictions,” he 
stressed, “cannot be bought.” 


Mr. Geddes felt that Canada’s contribu- 
tion probably is not surpassed by any 
national labour organization, when the 
comparison is based on size. 


Mr. Geddes told the convention that 
large labour organizations had _ their 
responsibilities as well as their rights in 
the. lands where they operate, and noted 
that “workers are more frequently reminded 
of their responsibilities than of their rights”’. 
He indicated that he felt more should be 
heard of the rights of workmen, “since 
they contribute in no small measure to the 
prosperity of the country”. 
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Charles J. Geddes 
Represents both TUC and ICETU 


Election of Officers 


The terms of the TLC-CCL merger 
agreement (L.G., July 1955, p. 763) specified 
that initially TLC unions would elect the 
President, Executive Vice-president and 
seven of the thirteen Vice-presidents, and 
CCL unions would elect the Secretary- 
Treasurer and the remaining six Vice- 
presidents. Accordingly, on the fourth day 
of the convention, the TLC delegates met 
in the morning and the CCL delegates in 
the afternoon for the holding of elections. 


Positions Allotted to TLC 


Ballotting was required to fill only three 
of the positions allotted to the TLC; all 
other seats were filled by acclamation. 

The TLC’s President Emeritus; Percy 
Bengough, was named an Honorary Presi- 
dent of the CLC; Claude Jodoin was 
elected to be the first President of the 
new Congress; and the TLC’s Secretary- 
Treasurer, Gordon Cushing, was chosen to 
be Executive Vice-president. Also elected 
by acclamation were James A. Whitebone, 
Vice-president for the Atlantic Provinces, 
and George P. Schollie and Roger Provost, 
Vice-presidents for Quebee. Mr. Provost, a 
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PLATFORM OF PRINCIPLES 


The final act of the convention, performed immediately before adjournment 
at 6:00 p.m. Friday, April 27, was the unanimous adoption of a Platform of 


Principles. The full text follows: 


1. Full employment, at the highest 
possible standard of living. 

2. Amendments to the British North 
America Act to make possible uniform 
labour and social legislation throughout 
Canada. 

3. A National Labour Relations Act 
covering all workers, whether employed 
by Governments or by private industry, 
and providing for union security and the 
checkoff, 

4. Abolition of child labour. 

5. Equal pay for equal work for men 
and women. 

6. A national legal minimum wage of 
$1-an hour. 

7. A national Forty Hour Week Act. 

8. A national Fair Wage Act provid- 
ing for union wages and conditions in 
all Government work and services and 
on all Government contracts, direct and 
indirect. 

9. A national Vacation and Holiday 
Act, providing for a minimum of two 
weeks’ vacation with pay and a 
minimum of eight statutory holidays. 

10. Prohibition of injunctions in labour 
disputes. 

11. A comprehensive national social 
security system, with adequate benefits, 
covering unemployment insurance, family 
allowances, old age pensions at 65 for 
men and 60 for women without means 
test, industrial pensions, health insur- 
ance with sickness cash benefits, mothers’ 
and widows’ allowances. 

12. A Dominion-provincial public assist- 
ance system to cover those not covered 
by social insurance. 

13. Public ownership of public utilities. 

14. Nationalization of banking and 
credit. 

15. Maintenance of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation to control all 
radio and television and to operate the 
main stations and all the networks. 

16. Adequate representation for Labour 
on all Government Boards and Commis- 
sions dealing with Labour’s interests, and 
Labour representation on the Boards of 
all public enterprises. 

17. Full support for producers’ and 
consumers’ co-operatives and_ credit 
unions. 

18. Taxation based on ability to pay; 
higher taxes on big incomes, higher 
exemptions for small incomes, higher 
corporation taxes and succession duties, 
abolition of the sales tax. 

19. Full support of co-operative, limited 
dividend and subsidized low-rental hous- 
ing; low down payments, low interest 


rates and long amortization for owned 
homes; slum clearance. 

20. Planned immigration for full 
employment and a higher standard of 
living with an Immigration Advisory 
Committee of representatives of Labour, 
management, welfare and Government to 
keep “the Immigration Act, regulations, 
policy and administration under constant 
review and recommend necessary changes. 

21. Conservation and development of 
natural resources for the benefit of the 
people, with the fullest possible’ pro- 
cessing of raw materials in Canada. 

22, Maximum international trade, with 
proper protection for Canadian living 
standards. 

23. National control of air transporta- 
tion and all forms of long-haul land 
transportation; reservation of coastal and 
inter-coastal trade for Canadian vessels, 
Canadian built; an adequate merchant 
fleet. 

24. Abolition of all non-elected legis- 
lative bodies; universal suffrage in 
national, provincial and municipal elec- 
tions; representation by population, to 
end the present under-representation of 
urban workers; advance polls for those 
unable to be home on election day; 
voting facilities for the sick and disabled. 

25. Amendment of the British North 
America Act to add to the Constitution 
a Bill of Rights prohibiting discrimina- 
tion on erounds of race, colour or creed, 
and guaranteeing freedom of worship, 
freedom of speech, freedom of the press 
and other means of communication, 
freedom of assembly, freedom of associa- 
tion and organization, freedom from 
arbitrary arrest, and other civil liberties. 

26. Free compulsory education, with 
full provincial autonomy, but with 
national aid for all grades from primary 
school to university, and a system of 
national scholarships and bursaries. 

27 Full support of the United Nations, 
the International Labour Organization, 
the World Health Organization, the 
Food and Agriculture Organization and 
similar international bodies, and for the 
Colombo Plan, U.N. Technical Assist- 
ance, a Special United Nations Fund for 
World Economic Development and similar 
efforts to: raise living standards and 
preserve and strengthen peace. 

28. Full support of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions and 
its Regional Organizations. 

29. Unrelenting opposition to all forms 
of totalitarianism. 





Vice-president and Canadian Director of 
the United Textile Workers of America, had 
not previously held office in a national 
federation. 

Four candidates were nominated for the 
two vice-presidencies for Ontario: incum- 
bent Wiliam Jenoves; Andrew Cooper, 
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Canadian representative of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters; W. A. Acton, 
also a member of the Carpenters; and 
Charles Menefy, of the Malton lodge of 
the International Association of Machinists. 
Only one ballot was needed to elect Mr. 
Jenoves (521 votes) and Mr. Cooper (344). 


Votes gained by the two defeated candi- 
dates were: Acton, 256; Menefy, 95. 


An upset was registered in a two-way 
contest for the vice-presidency for the 
Prairie Provinces. Donovan Swailes, Presi- 
dent of the Manitoba Provincial Federa- 
tion of Labour, defeated incumbent Carl 
Berg, MBE, a TLC Vice-president since 
1943, by a vote of 320 to 289. 


Three ballots were required to determine 
the Vice-president for British Columbia. 
Four candidates were nominated: W. M. 
Black of the Vancouver Hospital 
Employees’ Federal Union; H. L. Hansen 
of the International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers; George 
Johnston of the Vancouver, New West- 
minster and District Trades and Labour 
Council; and A. M. Morrison, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 


Results of the first ballot were: Morrison 
174, Black 158, Johnston 157 and Hansen 
108; of the second ballot: Morrison 223, 
Black 196 and Johnston 157; final ballot: 
Morrison 285, Black 260. 


The TLC elections were conducted by 
A. F. MacArthur, President of the Ontario 
Provincial Federation of Labour. 


Positions Allotted to CCL 


All but one of the positions allotted to 
the CCL were filled by acclamation. 

The CCL’s first and only President, A. R. 
Mosher, was unanimously named an 


Honorary President of the CLC. 


CCL Secretary-Treasurer Donald Mac- 
Donald faced no _ opposition for the 
secretary-treasurership of the new Congress. 
Also elected by acclamation were the 
Vice-president for British Columbia, Joe 
Morris, President of B.C. District Council 
No. 1, International Woodworkers of 
America; the Vice-president for the Prairie 
Provinces, Neil Reimer, Canadian Director 
of the Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers 
International Union; the two Vice-presi- 
dents for Ontario, George Burt, Canadian 
Director of the United Auto Workers, and 
C. H. Millard, Canadian Director of the 


United Steelworkers; and the Vice- 
president for Quebec, Miss Huguette 
Plamondon, President of the Montreal 


Labour Council. 


Two candidates were nominated for the 
vice-presidency for the Atlantic Provinces: 
Dan Mackay of the Steelworkers and Fred 
Nicoll, CBRE representative in the Mari- 
times. Results of the voting: Nicoll, 603; 
Mackay, 225. 

The CCL elections were conducted by 
Mr. Mosher. 


Economic Policy 


“Canadian labour wants full employment 
at the highest possible standard of living,” 
the CLC declared in a “Statement of 
Economic Policy” adopted on the conven- 
tion’s last day. The statement was drafted 
by a committee headed by Roger Provost, 
newly-elected Vice-president. 

And the standard of living should con- 
tinue to rise, the statement added. 


Pointing out that, “at the peak of the 
greatest business boom this country has 
ever had,” there were 85 per cent more 
persons without Jobs than three years ago, 
the statement said there were enough 
unmet needs in Canada to provide full 
production, full employment and _ steadily 
rising standards of living if more buying 
power were put into the hands of the 
people. It then listed 12 ways in which 
buying power could be raised: 


1. By pressing for higher wages. Wage 
reductions curtail markets and production 
and employment. Wage increases expand 
markets, production and employment. 
Where depressed industries can show that 
increased wages cannot be met, they must, 
at least, be held at present levels. 

2. By reducing working hours and main- 
taining take-home pay to spread available 
employment. 

3. By increasing unemployment insurance 
benefits, establishing higher benefit cate- 
gories, eliminating non-compensable_ days, 
reducing or eliminating the waiting period, 
and otherwise liberalizing the Act. 

4. By providing, out of Consolidated 
Revenue, extended benefits for those who 
have exhausted their benefits under the Act 
but are still unemployed and by _ estab- 
lishing a nation-wide public assistance plan 
to provide for unemployed workers not 
covered by unemployment insurance, and 
their families. 

5. By increasing old age security benefits 
and family allowances, and providing cash 
benefits to maintain income during illness. 

6. By raising personal income tax exemp- 
tions, imposing a capital gains tax, repealing 
the tax exemptions for dividend income, and 


reducing the sales tax with a view to 
abolishing it as soon as possible. 
7. By a public investment program, 


federal, provincial and municipal, housing, 
schools, hospitals, roads, conservation and 
so forth. 

8. By increased efforts to promote exports, 
through special trade missions, trade agree- 
ments with specific countries, and _ the 
lowering of barriers to international trade 
generally. 

9. By a planned immigration policy, based 
on the country’s capacity to absorb immi- 
grants in an expanding economy, without 
lowering the standard of living. 

10. By adequate measures to maintain and 
increase farm purchasing power. 


11. By a substantial increase in Canada’s 
contributions to the Colombo Plan and 
United Nations’ Technical Assistance, and 
by pressing for an International Develop- 
ment Fund under United Nations. 
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STRUCTURE OF THE CANADIAN LABOUR CONGRESS 


The biennial convention is the top policy-making body. 


The executive officers—President, 


Treasurer—administer and interpret policy. 

The Executive Council—executive officers plus 13 Vice-presidents—is the gov- 
erning body between conventions; it meets at least three times a year. 

The General Board—Executive Council plus one representative of each national 


Executive Vice-president and Secretary- 


and international union—is advisory only, meets biennially between conventions. 

Honorary Presidents serve as consultants and advisers. 

Administrative Departments-——There are now eight Congress Departments, each 
headed by a Director: Organization (Joseph MacKenzie), Legislation and Govern- 
ment Employees (Leslie E. Wismer), Research (Dr. Eugene Forsey), Education 
(Max Swerdlow), International Affairs (to be named), Provincial Federations and 
Local Labour Councils (Thomas B. Ward), Political Education (Howard Conquer- 
good) and Public Relations (Jack Williams). 





12. By special measures to help depressed 
industries to get on their feet, and to help 
depressed areas, either by bringing industry 
to such areas or by helping workers to move 
to places where work is available. 


The statement acknowledged that all 
these measures could not be put into effect 
immediately or simultaneously but warned 
that, with the effects of automation just 
beginning to be felt, government, industry 
and labour must act, vigorously and now. 


The only dissenting speaker was Sam 
Jenkins of the British Columbia Marine 
Workers and Boilermakers’ Industrial Union, 
who complained that the statement failed 
to protect the exploitation of natural 
resources. As an example he cited the 
export of natural gas to San Francisco, 
“where it is sold at a cheaper price than 
to British Columbia industries”. 


Other resolutions 
“Heonomic Policy’— 


under the heading 


Urged the Government to arrange for a 
greater public works program to provide 
for “more continuous” employment through- 
out the year and to make sure that plants 
engaged on government contracts have 
sufficienut orders on hand to enable them 
to maintain full employment during the 
winter months. 


Criticized the Government for its attitude 
towards assistance to unemployed employ- 
ables and urged it to speed its efforts to 
come to agreement with the provinces on 
unemployment assistance. 


Automation 


The Government should call a confer- 
ence to plan the introduction of automa- 
tion to ensure that its benefits will be 
enjoyed by everyone. Representatives of 
government, management and labour should 
be invited, declared a resolution—a sub- 
stitute for three others—adopted by the 
convention. 
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Specifically, the resolution stated, the 
meeting should make plans to: 

1. Introduce the guaranteed annual wage, 
or other forms of regular and rising income, 
without which automation will break down; 

2. Shorten the work-week without loss of 


take-home pay as fast as the increased 
productivity makes possible, and as_ the 
maintenance of full employment makes 


necessary ; 

3. Maintain general full employment, so 
that workers displaced from one job or one 
industry will have others to go to; 

4. Provide severance pay for displaced 
workers; 

5. Provide re-training for displaced workers 
whenever possible; 

6. Direct the location of industry so as to 
avoid ghost-towns or distressed areas; or, 
where this is not possible, to assist the move- 
ment of workers from such areas to areas of 
full and expanding employment; 

7. Lower the qualifying age for Old Age 
Security payments, and to raise the benefits, 
so as to provide for older workers who are 
displaced and cannot be easily or economi- 
eally re-trained; 

8. Ensure full discussion of the introduc- 
tion of all automation devices with the 
unions concerned, so as to reduce dislocation 
to a minimum; 

9. Give young people the necessary basic 
education to operate and maintain the 
automated machines; 

10. Pay the operators of the new machines 
wages commensurate with their skill and 
responsibility and with the necessity for 
providing purchasing power to buy the 
products. 


Political Education and Action 


The political course that the CLC will 
follow for at least the first two years of 
its existence, a clever compromise drafted 
by the resolutions committee headed by 
Plumbers Organizer Joseph Connolly, was 
almost unanimously approved after less 
than an hour of discussion. Only one of 
the dozen delegates who entered the discus- 
sion opposed the twin resolutions and only 
half a dozen voted against them. 

The program of political activity adopted 
was spelled out in two resolutions sub- 


stituted for 29 submitted by affiliated 
groups. The substitute steered a middle 
course between the political neutrality of 
the TLC and the open endorsement of the 
CCF Party by the CCL. In so doing it 
piloted the fledgling CLC around what had 
threatened to be a dangerous obstacle—of 
the 29 resolutions it replaced, four urged 
continuance of the former TLC policy and 
15 called for continuation of the CCL’s. 

The compromise plan calls for:— 

1. Establishment of a political education 
committee of representatives of affiliated 
unions and provincial federations to formu- 
late political education programs to be 
carried out by the CLC’s Political Educa- 
tion Department. 

2. Utmost interest in political affairs and 
continuance of political action, plus addi- 
tional “appropriate” activities, by all 
affiliates. 

3. Initiation by the political education 
committee of political discussions with 
non-CLC unions, farm groups, and with 
the CCF “or other political parties pledged 
to support the legislative program” of 
the Congress. Communist and Fascist- 
dominated parties were specifically 
excluded. 


The expressed aim of the discussions 
authorized in the third proposal was the 
exploration and development of  co- 
ordinated action in the legislative and 
political field. 

The preamble to the first resolution 
acknowledged that the CCF had “fought 
consistently for labour’s legislative pro- 
gram”. It also declared that “the over- 
riding need now is to go forward in a spirit 
of unity ... while at the same time ensuring 
to affliated organizations maximum freedom 
of action” in the pursuit of their political 
objectives. 

The preamble to the second pointed out 
that other organizations that have taken 
the same “broad humanitarian approach” 
to political and legislative programs as did 
the TLC and CCL will be more likely to 
succeed in achieving their legislative objec- 
tives if they work together. 

John W. Bruce, 80-year-old Canadian 
organizer for the Plumbers, led a parade 
of a dozen speakers who supported the 
resolution. He said he supported it because 
it did not commit Congress members to 
a policy “that may be foreign to their 
thinking” but gave to every member the 
right to vote as he pleased. 

“If we’re going to lay down a political 
opinion it should be done by taking a 
referendum,” he argued. 

W. M. Black of the Vancouver Hospital 
Employees’ Federal Union said the resolu- 


tion would develop the political maturity 
the union members have not had in the past. 

Kamon Park, Legislative Director of the 
United Steelworkers and a former CCF 
member of the Ontario Legislature, said 
the second resolution opened up new 
horizons. “For too long there has been 
political misalignment in Canada,” he said. 
“There has not been a people’s political 
movement in this country. This is a 
great new opportunity to go forward to an 
effective people’s political movement.” 

Doug Hamilton, Vice-president of the 
Toronto District Trades and Labour 
Council, called the resolution a victory, not 
for one side or the other but for the labour 
movement itself. 

Commenting that it was encouraging to 
hear words of support from speakers who 
formerly took a neutral position, Bert 
Gargrave, a Toronto Steelworkers delegate, 
said the resolution would enable the build- 
ing of as great a political force as the 
economic force being built by the merger. 
“Let’s build a political party that will 
really represent the working people,’ he 
urged. 

Frank Hall, Canadian Vice-president of 
the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, praised 
the resolution for the way it disposed of 
a problem “that may have disturbed the 
equanimity of this new-formed body”. 

William Mahoney, Assistant Canadian 
Director of the Steelworkers, declared: “We 
have to have a party in government 
committed to the political program of this 
Congress.” He urged unanimous adoption 
of the resolution committee’s substitute 
resolutions. 

But one speaker, Jack Knight of the 
Textile Workers Union of America, from 
Dunnville, Ont., expressed opposition to the 
proposal, charging that it showed signs of 
domination by the AFL in the United 
States. 

The voting, however, was almost unani- 
mous—only six delegates indicated dissent. 


Legislation 
The legislation committee, headed by 
George Johnston of the Vancouver, New 


Westminster and District Trades and 
Labour Council, faced a total of 61 
resolutions. 


Minimum Wages 
Seven resolutions on minimum wages 
were submitted. <A substitute for six of 
them, carried without debate, urged the 
Government to enact legislation setting a 
minimum wage of not less than $1 an hour 
for male and female workers, and to call a 
conference of provincial Ministers of Labour 
for the purpose of establishing the same 

rate throughout the country. 
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—Romain Harvey 


Huguette Plamondon 
First Woman Vice-President 


The seventh resolution, urging those 
provinces east of Manitoba to raise their 
minimum wage rates as high as those in 
the western provinces, was referred to the 
appropriate provincial federations of labour. 


Injunctions 


A resolution condemning the use of 
injunctions in labour disputes, and urging 
the Government to amend the Criminal 
Code to prohibit their use, was carried. It 
covered four synonymous resolutions. 


Checkoff of Union Dues 


Efforts should be continued to persuade 
the Government to amend the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
to include provision for the voluntary 
checkoff of union dues, two resolutions 
declared. 


Compulsery Arbitration 

“The Canadian Labour Congress is 
determined to oppose any legislation, 
federal or provincial, that would deny the 
right to strike to any workers, and replace 
this right with any form of compulsory 
arbitration,” declared a resolution adopted 
unanimously by the delegates. It sub- 
stituted for eight others. 

In bringing the resolution to the floor, 
the legislation committee recommended 
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that delegates urge the members of their 
unions to let Parliament know (a “post- 
card campaign” was suggested) of their 
objections to compulsory arbitration. 

Frank Hall, Canadian Vice-President of 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, and Chairman of the 
non-operating unions’ joint negotiating 
committee, was one of the dozen delegates 
who spoke on the resolution. 

“Tf the Government is going to take the 
responsibility of violating the right to 
strike,” he said, “then the Government must 
take the resopnsibility to see that railway 
workers get adequate wages and fair work- 
ing conditions. We never get through 
retroactivity the loss sustained in long 
conciliation proceedings.” 

Bill Dodge, Quebec representative of 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees, asserted that some believe that 
compulsory arbitration is the road to indus- 
trial peace but that in Australia, where 
they have compulsory arbitration, “they 
have had more labour strife than we have 
had”. 

He warned those delegates who acquiesce 
in compulsory arbitration in “vital” indus- 
tries that the vital industry “will be the 
railways today, your turn tomorrow”. 

Delegate S. Goodman of the Winnipeg 
Meat Cutters said: “One of the most 
odious acts of the Government is the 
imposing of compulsory arbitration on the 
railway workers. They can wipe out with 
one stroke of the pen the rights of the 
Canadian workers. I give notice that we 
do not intend to, hke Gulliver, wake up 
and find ourselves bound hand and foot. I 
say to the Government that this act makes 
it impossible for you any longer to rep- 
resent the Canadian people.” 

Charles Millard, Canadian Director of the 
United Steelworkers, told the delegates: 

I want every member’s support for this 
resolution, because this may be of immediate 
concern to railway workers but a threat to 
the right to strike has been made by the 
Government because it is an essential indus- 
try; but the Government is infringing on 
rights of the citizens of this country. Who 
will be next? 

This is a basic fallacy to have someone 
decide what is in the public interest and 
begin infringing on the rights of workers. 
In certain countries, all freedom to strike 
has been denied. If denied in degree here, 


what difference exists between our system 
and those we condemn? 


John W. Bruce, Canadian organizer for 
the Plumbers, added: 


This is strikin 
our forefathers 
legislation to 
workers, 
Martyrs. 


at the basic freedom that 
ought for. When we have 
restrict the rights of the 
you go back to the Tolpuddle 


If the Government wants to create a spirit 
of revolt in the workers of this country, let 
them proceed with restrictive legislation of 
this type, and they will have it. I hope 
that the slogan from this convention will be: 
“We are going to resist to the death restric- 
tions of the right to strike.” 


Hours of Work, Holidays 


Seven resolutions dealing with hours of 
work, holidays with pay and statutory pay 
were submitted to the committee. Three 
of these, incorporating minor amendments, 
were submitted to the delegates by the 
committee and were approved. 

The approved resolutions (1) urged the 
CLC to voice its favour for the six-hour 
day, five-day work week with no reduction 
in take home pay; (2) urged the federal 
Government to institute a federal vacations 
with pay act, providing for not less than 
two weeks annual leave with pay for all 
employees; and (3) continue action that 
would result in all union members enjoying 
paid statutory holidays. 


Canada Labour Relations Board 


Three resolutions on the Canada Labour 
Relations Board were submitted but one 
was withdrawn by the sponsoring union. 
The other two were adopted. 

The resolution withdrawn asked that the 
Congress urge the Government to amend 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
to provide that a new contract negotiated 
according to this legislation be retroactive 
to the date on which the old one expired. 

Of the two resolutions passed by the 
delegates, one asked that the Canada 
Labour Relations Board and _ Provincial 
Labour Boards maintain certifications where 
the union has changed its name because 
of merger with another union or for any 
other reason. 

The other noted that under the Act, and 
under the terms of labour relations acts in 
some of the other provinces, a labour union 
can be prosecuted for an unfair labour 
practice by an employer, but a union can- 
not prosecute an employer for such a 
practice. The CLC executive was in- 
structed to take all steps necessary to have 
the federal and provincial Acts amended 
to remove this handicap. 


Equal Pay 


Three resolutions on equal pay for equal 
work were submitted. It was noted that 
the federal Government had agreed to 
give equal pay for equal work to federal 
employees and plans to introduce legisla- 
tion to provide that women get the same 
pay as men. The resolutions urged pro- 
vincial and federal legislation to ensure 
equal pay for equal work for all Canadian 
workers, commended the federal Govern- 


Two weeks after the CLC’s founding 
convention ended, Honorary President 
A. R. Mosher, who was the first and 
only President of the CCL, on May 10 
marked his 75th birthday. He is nearing 
the end of 50 years in the Canadian 
labour movement. 

Vice-president Huguette Plamondon, 
the first woman to hold national office 
in Canadian organized labour, is only 
30 years old and has been a union 
member for only 10 years. At 22 she 


was elected a director of the Montreal 
Labour Council (CCL) and in 1955 its 


first woman President. She was re- 
elected to that position earlier this year. 

Vice-president James A. Whitebone 
told the delegates in his acceptance 
speech after his re-election that he was 
first elected to national office at the 
convention at which the nucleus of the 
CCL split from the TLC and was happy 
to be re-elected at the convention at 
which the split was healed. 

Vice-president Donovan Swailes is the 
first Winnipegger to sit on a national 
executive in 40 years. 





ment for its intention to enact such legis- 
lation, and urged that an effective program 
of education accompany the legislation, 
together with an adequate investigative 
procedure, “so that victims of employers 
who violate the Act can obtain prompt 
remedies and protection”. 


One resolution also demanded that the 
federal legislation provide that equal pay 
be given for work of “a comparable nature”. 


Taxation 


The legislation committee merged 22 
resolutions on income tax into a single 
resolution, which was approved. 


The substitute resolution :— 


1. Recommended increases in all the 
allowable exemptions in computing income 
taxes, for married persons to $3,000 and 
for single persons to $1,500, and for 
dependent children to $500 whether family 
allowance is being received or not. 


2. Requested that the cost of acquisition 
and maintenance of equipment and protec- 
tive clothing acquired by workers, or 
allowances for these, be allowed as a 
deduction. 

3. Recommended that medical, dental, 
optical and hospital expenses, including the 
cost of medicines and drugs, be wholly 
allowed as a deduction. 

4. Requested that workers’ out-of-town 
living and travelling expenses be exempt. 
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Committee on Organization 


With more than one million members 
under its leadership, the convention paved 
the way, in the closing hours of its five- 
day meeting, for another quarter million 
organized workers to join the ranks of 
the CLC. 

The convention first approved a blanket 
resolution instructing its Executive Council 
to open negotiations with “all eligible, bona 
fide, democratic unions with a view to 
bringing these unions into this great Con- 
gress in the shortest possible time”. 

The delegates then adopted three specific 
resolutions directed at the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour (110,000 
members), the United Mine Workers of 
America (25,000) and the One Big Union 
(6,000). 

Finally, President Jodoin invited the 
brotherhoods of railway running trades 
(45,000) to join the ranks of the CLC and 
extended this invitation to the Communist- 
dominated unions (60,000) if and when 
they reject their Communist leadership. 

The four special resolutions were put 
forward by the Committee'on Organization, 
chaired by R. Scott, of the Alberta 
Federation of Labour. 

The resolution affecting the CCCL was 
the only contentious one and it gave rise 
to a vigorous debate, cut short when 
President Jodoin asked that the executive 
be given enough confidence to allow it to 
negotiate as to the best way of achieving 
unity. 

The special resolution on the Catholic 
syndicates, as finally approved with but a 
dozen dissentions, “welcome the advances 
made by the CCCL with a view to unifica- 
tion” and instructs the Executive Council 
“to work out the terms of the affiliation”. 

The difficulty with the CCCL lies in the 
section of the constitution that states, in 
part, that: 

.. charters or certificates of affiliation shall 
not be issued to national and international 
unions, regional and provincial organizations, 
organizing committees, or directly chartered 
local unions in conflict with the jurisdiction 
of affiliated national and international unions 
or regional and provincial organizations, 


except with the written consent of such 
unions... 


With many CCCL syndicates duplicating 
CLC locals, thus giving rise to dualism and 
potential jurisdictional conflicts, it is feared 
that this section of the constitution erects 
an insurmountable barrier to unification 
through a virtual veto by any local. 

The problem was first raised when the 
constitution was adopted, on the opening 
day of the convention. Jean-Marie Bédard, 
Montreal, International Woodworkers of 
America, pointed out that, under this 
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clause, the affiliation of the CCCL with 
the CLC would be almost impossible. 

Donald MacDonald, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the CCL, indicated at that time that 
a resolution would be brought in later to 
clarify this point. 

When the special resolution on the CCCL 
was put forward, late Friday afternoon, no 
delegate spoke to oppose the affiliation of 
the Catholic syndicates but a number 
argued that, under the constitution, it 
would be impossible to admit them on 
their terms. 

A plea to forget petty jealousies and to 
accept Quebec’s 100,000 organized workers 
was made by Orville Braaten, Vancouver, 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers. “Once they are 
in, time will heal jealousies,” he said. 

Charles Millard, Canadian Director, 
United Steelworkers of America, pointed 
out that there is no greater parallel than 
between his union and the CCL’s National 
Federation of Metalworkers, said he never- 
theless would welcome them for the best 
interest of the respective membership. 

Mr. Bédard, who raised the question 
originally, hailed the CCCL as a dynamic 
and militant organization. “The CCCL 
stands foremost in the efforts of organized 
labour to reduce the wage differential that 
exists between the provinces of Quebec and 
Ontario,” he said. 

“Tf the CCCL wants to come in, we 
should let it in as a unit,” he urged. 

At this stage, President Jodoin pointed 
out that the Executive Council had already 
been authorized to initiate discussion with 
labour organizations outside the Congress. 

“T feel that a certain latitude should be 
given the Executive Council, which repre- 
sents all affiliates, to continue negotiations 
with the CCCL,” he said. 

Suggesting that had the negotiations for 
the merger of the TLC and the CCL been 
conducted at a convention, they would still 
be going on, the President urged that 
enough confidence be placed in_ the 
Executive. 

(The day following the convention, the 
Executive Council named six officials whose 
mission will be to liaise with the CCCL 
leadership to negotiate a merger. They 
are: Claude Jodoin, President; Gordon S. 
Cushing, Executive Vice-president; Donald 
MacDonald, Secretary-Treasurer; and the 
three Vice-presidents for Quebec: Huguette 
Plamondon, George Schollie and Roger 
Provost.) 

A third special resolution, carried unani- 
mously, accepted the One Big Union’s 
application for affiliation and extended 
“the hand of friendship and co-operation” 
to its 6,000 members. 


The OBU members, restricted to the 
Winnipeg area, will endeavour, within the 
next two years, to secure membership in 
unions holding jurisdiction in their field. 


(On the following day, the Executive 
Council authorized its President, Executive 
Vice-president and Secretary-Treasurer, as 
well as the Vice-presidents for the Prairie 
Provinces, to meet with the OBU to com- 
plete the affiliation.) 


During discussion of the organization 
committee report, President Jodoin 
expressed the hope that the 45,000 members 
of the brotherhoods of running trades will 
join the ranks of the CLC. 


He also challenged the 60,000 in 
Communist-dominated unions to reject their 
leadership and to return to the Congress. 
He singled out the United Electrical 
Workers and the Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers. 


Let us make this clear to the miners at 
Sudbury—and the miners at Trail—let us 
say it is to the electrical workers in 
Hamilton and in Peterborough and here in 
Toronto. Let us say it to the workers any- 
where else who are bearing the burden of 
this yoke: Get rid of your communist 
leadership and you are welcome in the 
ranks of labour. It remains for the mem- 
bership of these organizations to decide what 
they want to do. 


Social Security 


In line with its platform of principles 
calling for a comprehensive national social 
security system, the CLC adopted an 
imposing number of resolutions dealing 
with various aspects of social security. 


Ninety-nine resolutions, put forward by 
organizations within the Congress, were 
considered by the Social Security Com- 
mittee chaired by George Home, of the 
British Columbia Federation of Labour, 
and, because many of them dealt with the 


same subject-matter, re-drafted into a 
single, all-inclusive resolution. 
Unemployment insurance and _ health 


insurance were the two subjects of major 
concern in the field of social security and 
both were the object of comprehensive 
resolutions, but other matters, such as old 
age pensions, family allowances, the price 
of drugs, pensions for the blind, industrial 
pensions, government annuities and retire- 
ment age were also considered by the 
delegates. 


Pressed for time, the convention restricted 
its debate on most of these matters but 
left no doubt, in urging the Executive to 
press for action, as to what it means by a 
“comprehensive national social security 
system for Canada”. 


“Hire the Short Ones, Too” 


Industry discriminates against diminu- 
tive workers, a five-foot-tall delegate 
complained at the CLC convention. 

During the discussion of a resolution 
urging the Government to strengthen its 
efforts to combat discrimination in the 
hiring of older workers, Syd McCormick 
of the United Auto Workers, Oshawa, 
suggested that the resolution § be 
amended to include a mention of “the 
smaller worker”. 

He complained that industry, especi- 
ally heavy industry, discriminates in its 
hiring policy against the small man. 
“What do they expect should be done 
with these little girls and fellows,” he 
asked, “put them in a glue factory?” 





Health Insurance 


A comprehensive program of health care 
through a scheme of national health insur- 
ance, whether made available by the federal 
Government alone or by that Government 
in conjunction with the provinces, is one 
of the major objectives of the CLC. 

A strongly-worded resolution, drafted 
from 19 submitted on health insurance and 
adopted unanimously by the Congress, calls 
for a campaign to press for the establish- 
ment of a health plan forthwith. 

Envisaged by the convention is a 
“comprehensive program of health care, 
including preventive and diagnostic as well 
as curative and rehabilitative services by 
physicians, surgeons, dentists and other 
specialists, hospitals and other agencies”. 

The Congress endorsed the definition of 
good health made by the World Health 
Organization—‘“‘a state of complete physical, 
mental and social well-being and not merely 
the absence of disease or infirmity’”—adding 
that good health is closely related to good 
living standards generally. 

The 550-word resolution also denounced 
as ineffective both the traditional method 
of medical care involving a direct fee-for- 
service relationship between doctor and 
patient and the various prepayment medical 
and hospital care schemes presently in 
existence. 

Debate was cut short by the calling of 
the question but seven speakers, including 
Stanley Knowles, MP, an accredited dele- 
gate from the Winnipeg Typographical 
Union, praised the substitute resolution. 
Mr. Knowles was cheered when he said 
that “the workers are not asking to be 
given something for nothing but only what 
they are entitled to”. 

“This resolution,” he said, “is indicative 
of the kind of leadership needed in this 
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country. Under the leadership of this 
council the people of this country will 
come to realize that what is needed is 
covered in this resolution. The people are 
ready for such proposals and I believe they 
will make their demands known.” 

Mr. Knowles added that “the so-called 
costs represents only a rechannelling of 
money already spent for health”. 

W. M. Black, Vancouver Hospital 
Employees’ Federal Union, reminded the 
delegates that a national health scheme 
should be paid by all citizens and not 
brought in at the expense of hospital 
workers, whose wages are already below 
those of other workers and who suffer 
through a lack of fringe benefits. 
“Hospitals should be manned by union 
labour working under union conditions,” he 
added. 

Earlier, both the Prime Minister and the 
Minister of Labour in their addresses to 
the convention had _ referred to this 
problem. 

“We consider ...that the federal Govern- 
ment should undertake to recommend to 
Parliament that it assist provinces finan- 
cially and with technical services if a 
majority of the provincial governments, 
representing a majority of the Canadian 
people, decide to go ahead” with national 
health schemes, said Mr. St. Laurent. 

Reminding the delegates that satis- 
factory federal-provincial arrangements are 
now being sought, Mr. Gregg suggested that 
“our increasing national productivity has 
brought us to the stage where we can make 
substantial progress in this important area 
of social security”. 


Unemployment Insurance 


A 15-point resolution on unemployment 
insurance, covering 37 submitted by various 
affliated organizations, was unanimously 
adopted by the Convention. 

The resolution declared that the present 
Unemployment Insurance Act has proved 
“deficient in its ability to afford adequate 
protection against unemployment” and that 
it is now “more difficult for some workers 
to obtain benefits than previously”. 

Suggesting that the purpose of the Act 
“should be to afford the maximum amount 
of protection against the hazards of unem- 
ployment,” the resolution suggested 15 
sweeping changes in the Act and the 
regulations pertaining to it: 

1. Extension of coverage to classes of 
workers at present not covered, and more 
particularly the employees of non-profit- 


making hospitals and charitable institutions 
and of municipalities; 


2. The restoration of the maximum period 
of benefit to 51 weeks; 
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38. An increase in the rate of benefit to 
establish a minimum of at least two-thirds 
of former earnings; 

4. The elimination of the waiting period; 

5. The elimination of present Section 45 
(2) and its replacement by a less onerous 
provision; 

6. The extension of the seasonal benefit 
period to include the month of December; 

7. The elimination of the new seasonal 
regulations affecting seamen and stevedores; 

8. The elimination of Section 67 (1) (c) 
(iv) of the Act and the married women’s 
regulation made thereunder ; 

9. The elimination of the anomalies in 
regard to benefit during illness through an 
amendment which would make benefits avail- 
able if and as soon as employment was lost 
due to illness; 

10. An examination of the _ situation 
regarding workers in receipt of workmen’s 
compensation and indentured apprentices 
attending school in order to seek ways and 
means of making contributions while in that 
status. 

11. A modification of the disqualification 
resulting from unemployment due to a stop- 
page of work whereby such disqualification 
would not result if the stoppage is a lockout 
imposed by an employer, or if the unem- 
ployment is due to a refusal to cross a picket 
line, or if the strike is the result of the 
failure of an employer to observe a statute 
affecting conditions of employment or to con- 
form to a collective agreement; 

12. Restoration of dependency status for 
dependents residing outside Canada or the 
United States; 

ig Integration of supplemental unemploy- 
ment benefit plans with unemployment 
insurance; 

14. Restoration of the Unemployment 
Insurance Advisory Committee to its status 
under the Act previous to its amendment; 

15. Prohibitions of referrals to struck 
plants. 


Section 45 (2) of the Act, on the use of 
qualification periods of previous benefit 
period, was especially singled out by the 
delegates. F. Fieber, Vancouver, Interna- 
tional Woodworkers of America, denounced 
it as “unworkable and obnoxious”. H. Kelly, 
Windsor, United Automobile Workers, said 
the auto workers were affected almost 
immediately this section came into effect 
and that 700 were cut off from unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits. 

Return to the daily stamp system was 
urged by L. H. Rosen, Toronto, Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
while Louis Laberge, President of the 
Montreal Trades and Labour Council, 
suggested that “rather than a 5l-week 
maximum, we should ask for benefit until 
the worker returns to work”. 


Old Age Pensions 


The delegates showed concern for the 
nation’s senior citizens through a number 
of resolutions urging :— 

An old-age pension of $65 per month at 
age 65 without a means test; 


Suitable housing throughout the cities 
and outlying communities for all old-age 
pension recipients where such is needed; 

Free medical, drugs and dental services 
to old-age pension recipients; 

Payment of the pension to all Canadians 
qualified for it irrespective of what part of 
the world they may live in; 

Increases in old-age assistance and 
veteran’s pensions and allowances to restore 
their original purchasing power; 

Payment of the old-age pension to 
veterans in receipt of pensions. 


Blind and Disability Pensions 


An unspecified increase in the pension 
paid to the blind and the disabled was 
recommended by the delegates in order to 
raise it “to a level which will provide a 
decent standard of living’. The resolu- 
tion also urged that pensions for the blind 
and the disabled be paid without a means 
test and that a special allowance be paid 
“for guiding and other costs peculiar to 
blindness”. 


National Industrial Pension Plan 


The establishment of a national industrial 
pension plan, “to which all employers and 
their employees can and shall contribute,” 
to provide an adequate pension to all 
employees upon retirement separate and 
apart from any old age security payments, 
was strongly recommended by the conven- 
tion. 

Such a pension plan should be created, 
the resolution urged, because not all 
workers can expect to be permanently 
employed with the same employer until 
retirement age and because large numbers 
of workers are not covered by pension 
plans, making the transfer of pension 
rights on transfer of employment either 
very difficult or even impossible. 

It would, added the resolution, provide 
“adequate financial security on retirement 
for all workers’—one of the goals of the 


CG? 
Government Annuities 


The Congress decided to continue to 
press for the raising of the ceiling on 
goverment annuities from $1,200 to $2,400 
per annum, because “many workers who 
are covered by existing wage rates have 
achieved standards much above this ceiling”. 


Retirement Age 


The CLC went on record “as favouring 
a policy of voluntary retirement at age 65, 
with adequate retirement pensions” but 
refused to sanction a policy requiring CLC 
officers “to relinquish their positions at the 
age of 65”. 
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Two identical resolutions, submitted by 
lodge 550 of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Carmen of America, Transcona, Man., and 
the Manitoba Provincial Federation of 
Labour, recommending the compulsory 
retirement of “all officials of our unions 
locally, nationally or of international 
status,” were not considered because “the 
subject was outside the Congress jurisdic- 
tion”, 

The third resolution, also submitted by 
lodge 550, limited its effect to CLC officers 
but was defeated on the recommendation 
of the Social Security Committee. 


Family Allowances 


The Congress went on record as favour- 
ing aN increase in the amounts paid for 
family allowances “to restore their original 
purchasing power” but did not specify the 
size of the increase warranted. It also 
urged that family allowances be continued 
“to 20 years of age where children are 
attending school or college”. 

Three resolutions submitted by affiliated 
organizations suggested that these allow- 
ances be doubled but the substitute reso- 
lution brought forward by the Committee 
made no recommendation as to the size of 
the increase. 


General 


In the field of general social security, 
the convention also urged the federal and 
provincial Governments to enact an inte- 
grated national Social Security Act to 
provide “inclusive protection for Cana- 
dians, during periods requiring medical, 
hospitalization, and institutional care, and 
also for adequate benefits payable to the 
unemployed, the disabled, the handicapped 
and our senior citizens”. 

It also suggested that the federal Govern- 
ment provide “the necessary money for 
medical research” and urged it to work out 
an arrangement with the provinces whereby 
“companies that come under federal legis- 
lation be covered by the same inspection 
and enforcement as provincial companies” 
in the matter of health, sanitation and 
safety regulations. 


Human Rights 


Achievements in the field of human 
rights and racial discrimination in Canada 
during the past 10 years were described 
to the convention, in conjunction with 
resolutions designed to improve upon the 
record, by the committee on human rights, 
headed by President Donovan Swailes of 
the Manitoba Provincial Federation of 
Labour. 

The committee’s report, giving the 
history of organized labour’s fight against 
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Should Mothers Work? 


Restriction of the employment of 
working mothers was proposed as one 
possible way to curb juvenile delin- 
quency, in a resolution that was 
defeated on the recommendation of the 
resolutions committee. The committee 
saw no link between working mothers 
and juvenile delinquency, it explained. 

A woman delegate, Mrs. Emily Ross, 


a Canadian representative of the United 
Garment Workers of America, agreed 


the committee’s statement. “If 
at home, it would 
delinquency,” she 


with 
the men helped 
reduce juvenile 
declared. 
Another delegate suggested that equal- 
pay - for - equal - work laws would soon 
stop the hiring of women because “the 
reason women are working is because 
employers hire them for less money”. 





racial and religious discrimination since 
1946, listed the national, regional and local 
committees that had contributed to the 
progress made so far. 


Through the work of these committees, 
a new chapter was opened in the history 
of legislative enactments in our country. We 
refer to the passage of Fair Employment 
Practices Acts and the acceptance of the 
principle that legislation can play a vital 
role in eliminating racial and_ religious 
discrimination and protecting human rights. 

There are now seven Fair Employment 
Practices Acts in force. These are: the 
Dominion Act (1953), Nova Scotia (1955), 


New Brunswick (1956), Ontario (1951), 
Manitoba (1953), Saskatchewan (1956), 
British Columbia (1956). 

Discrimination in public accommodation 


is prohibited by Fair Accommodation Prac- 
tices Acts in Ontario (1954) and Saskat- 
chewan (1956). 


Other items include Saskatchewan’s Bill 
of Rights, 1947; prohibition of discrimina- 
tion based on race, national origin, colour 
or religion, under the federal Government 
fair wages policy and in the operation of 
the National Employment Service ; measures 
outlawing racial restrictive covenants in 
property deeds in Ontario and Manitoba; 
prohibition of racial restrictions in insur- 
ance, in Ontario; and civic anti-discrimina- 
tion by-laws in a number of industrial 
cities. 

Commenting on these achievements, the 
Committee report noted: 

The fight for human rights during the 
past 10 years has been an impressive one 
indeed, but, in reviewing these achievements, 
your Committee recognizes that racial and 
religious discrimination continue to occur in 
our country. Discrimination in employment 
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is still prevalent, though it is practiced less 
blatantly, because of existing FEP legisla- 
tion. 

Housing accommodation, including projects 
financed with the aid of public funds, is still 
denied in many instances to members of 
so-called minority groups. 


Some of the discriminatory features of 
Canada’s Immigration Act remain a blot on 
our basic democratic traditions. Integrating 
the more than one million immigrants who 
settled in Canada since the end of the war 
still presents a challenge to Canadians 
generally, and the labour movement in 
particular. Our native Indian and Eskimo 
population is still being treated as second- 
class citizens. 


Protective legislation has created a favour- 
able climate of opinion to constructively deal 
with these problems. The job, however, 
must in the final analysis be done by the 
people themselves. 


Extensive educational programs by gov- 
ernment agencies in this field as well as by 
the Canadian Labour Congress is still a vital 
necessity if the rights of all Canadians are 
to be effectively safeguarded. The incoming 
executive of the CLC as well as all the 
departments of the Congress can play a truly 
effective role in this essential work. We 
recommend they do so. 


Resolutions drafted by the committee and 
adopted by the convention :— 


1. Pledged the active support of the CLC 
to the maintenance and expansion of 
freedom in Canada and to combat any 
encroachment of such freedom; 


2. Endorsed the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights of the United Nations; 


3. Promised that the CLC will, by itself 
and in co-operation with other organiza- 
tions, press for an amendment to the BNA 
Act to provide for a Bill of Rights. 


Sixteen resolutions was submitted by 
unions. Those adopted called for:— 


The establishment of a Standing Com- 
mittee on Human Rights, with the neces- 
sary financial support to continue its 
activities. (It will replace the former TLC 
and CCL committees.) 

Amendment of the Canada Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act to provide more severe 
penalties for violations of the Act. 

The use by the Government of all 
possible measures which may influence the 
South African Government to stop its 
racial segregation policy. 

Appointment of a Citizen’s Advisory 
Committee to the Department of Labour, 
composed of representatives of labour, 
management, and community groups, to 
assist it in setting up an effective educa- 
tional program so that racial and religious 
discrimination in employment can be more 
efficiently eliminated, in accordance with 
the principles of the Canada FEP Act. 


International Affairs 


To substitute for eight resolutions on 
“International Affairs and Peace,” a com- 
mittee headed by Stuart Hodgson, Vice- 
president of B.C. District Council No. 1, 
International Woodworkers of America, 
introduced a lengthy statement headed 
“International Policy”. 

In it the Congress— 

Regretted the slow progress towards 
disarmament but welcomed the progress 
that had been made and urged the Gov- 
ernment to continue “unrelentingly” its 
efforts to secure a disarmament agreement. 

Endorsed Western efforts for re-unifica- 
tion of Germany. 

Called for a firm international agreement 
on the abolition of all stocks of, and the 
prohibition of further manufacture and 
tests of, atomic and hydrogen weapons. 

Urged the Government not to fail in its 
support of NATO. 

Welcomed the advent of “the first 
democratically-elected Government” in 
Indonesia and the progress towards self- 
government in other Asian and African 
countries. 

Deplored the “timidity and _ short- 
sightedness of French policy in Algeria, 
the white supremacy policy of South 
Africa, the gradual acceptance of the 
Franco dictatorship by the Western Powers 
and the continued opposition to the admis- 
sion of Communist China to the United 
Nations”’. 

Regretted the “persistent inadequacy of 
the Canadian contribution to the Colombo 
Plan” and urged the Government to raise 
the contribution to the Plan and to the 
U.N. Technical Assistance scheme to at 
least $100 million. 

Expressed support of a policy’ of 
maximum trade with the Soviet bloc 
“within the limits imposed by the necessity 
of denying weapons and strategic materials 
to aggressors and potential aggressors”. 

Urged the fullest government support of 
efforts to maintain the armistice between 
the Arab nations and Israel. (In a last- 
minute addition to the statement, the CLC 
called on the Government for “sympathetic 
support for Israel’s request for defensive 
armaments”’.) 

Another substitute resolution recorded 
Congress support of the ICFTU and urged 
all affiliates to subscribe an additional one 
cent per capita monthly for ICFTU 
activities. 

Resolutions proposing that all elected or 
appointed officials of the Congress be 
Canadian citizens and favouring the 
encouragement of an exchange of trade 
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Next Convention Site? 


Will the 1958 convention of the CLC 
be held in Vancouver? The Labour 
Activities Committee of the British 
Columbia Centennial Committee would 
hike it to be. 

Representative of the B.C. committee 


distributed to delegates at the founding 
convention a letter pointing out that 


“the year 1958 marks 100 years of 
British Columbia’s growth and develop- 
ment.... What a year to hold the 1958 
convention of the merged Canadian 
Labour Congress in Vancouver!” 


union delegations between Canada and 
other countries were among those referred 
to the executive. 


Other Resolutions 


Of the record total of 458 resolutions 
submitted by affiliated organizations, the 
convention dealt with 314, either by taking 
action on them in the form submitted or 
on a substitute embodying their intent. 
The remaining 144 were left to the con- 
sideration of the new executive. 


Immigration 


A three-pronged substitute resolution on 
immigration was adopted. It called on 
the Government to: (1) “eliminate those 
clauses in the Immigration Act that pro- 
hibit prospective immigrants from landing 
in Canada solely on the basis of race, creed 
and colour; (2) implement an immigration 
scheme through the Department of Labour 
and the National Employment Service; 
and (3) set up an immigration advisory 
committee with representatives of labour, 
management, welfare and government “to 
recommend necessary changes in legislation, 
administration and policy and to ensure 
that immigration is planned so as to main- 
tain full employment and protect standard 
wages and working conditions”. 

Another resolution urged the Govern- 
ment to assume full responsibility for relief 
of immigrants who become unemployed 
before being able to qualify for unem- 
ployment insurance benefits. 


Housing 


A substitute resolution on housing called 
for a “substantial” reduction in both the 
down payment and the interest rate on 
National Housing Act loans, urged CLC 
affiliates to campaign to get municipal 
authorities to make use of the Act’s sub- 
sidized low-rental housing section, and 
pledged support to co-operative housing 
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and to efforts to clear slums and eliminate 
sub-standard housing. 


Trans-Canada Pipeline 

The distribution of natural gas, and 
particularly the building of the ‘Trans- 
Canada pipeline, should be placed under 
public ownership, the CLC believes. A 
substitute resolution, urging that the pipe- 
line be built as a public enterprise, con- 
demned the Government for its present 
pipeline policy and recommended that 
provincial federations of labour urge the 
provincial governments to control the price 
of natural gas and place its distribution 
under public ownership. 

Capital Punishment 

Few opposed the resolution on capital 
punishment, which recorded the CLC’s 
opposition to both capital and corporal 
punishment. 

Most outspoken in favour of retaining 
the death penalty was H. D. Bastable, 
Winnipeg delegate from the Brotherhood 
of Railway Clerks, who asked whether he 
should be required to pay taxes to provide 
a murderer “with a free living the rest of 
his natural life?” 

Another Winnipeg delegate answered that 
argument by declaring: “I’d rather pay 
enough taxes to keep a man in jail all his 
life than take a chance that I might be 
responsible for killing innocent people. 
Don’t forget that imnocent people have 
gone to the gallows—people have been 
murdered by the law.” 

Another delegate felt that discussion of 
capital punishment at the convention was 
out of order since the matter is scheduled 
to come before Parliament, and that the 
latter should have a chance to deal with 
the matter before the CLC did. 

“We should do all in our power to 
support the judicial system,” he = said. 
“EKveryone gets a fair trial. Rarely does 
a murderer get the death sentence. Let’s 
leave the matter in the hands of the 
judiciary.” 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 

In a_ substitute resolution, the CLC 
declared its support for the Canadian 
Broadeasting Corporation’s “dominant and 
controlling position in Canadian radio and 
television” and its belief that the CBC 
Board of Governors should remain as the 
regulatory body of Canadian radio and 
TV broadcasting. 

The resolution also called on _ the 
Congress to provide for the continuing 
existence of a committee on broadcasting 
composed of representatives of affiliated 
organizations directly concerned with 
broadcasting and employment conditions 
within the industry. 
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Another resolution commended the CBC 
for inaugurating free-time political broad- 
casts on the television network. 


Other Resolutions Adopted 


The Government was commended for its 
efforts to induce industry to discontinue 
discrimination against older workers and 
urged to continue those efforts “with 
greater vigour”. 

That holders of government contracts 
for construction projects be required to 
file with the appropriate Department of 
Labour a copy of their payroll, specifying 
the number of hours worked at straight 
time and on overtime and the rates paid, 
was urged. This would ensure, the resolu- 
tion pointed out, that the information 
would reach the fair wages inspector. 

Other resolutions urged the federal Gov- 
ernment to— 

Use only Canadian materials and labour, 
in so far as possible, in the construction 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway and all govern- 
ment projects. 

Complete the Trans-Canada Highway. 

Institute a Bureau of Standards. 

Amend the Small Loans Act to limit 
interest charges on all small loans to a 
maximum of 1 per cent per month on the 
unpaid balance. 

Make long-term low-interest loans avail- 
able to fishermen for the purchase of boats. 


Resolutions Defeated 


On the recommendation of the resolu- 
tions committee, two resolutions aimed at 
a reduction of Canada’s butter surplus 
were defeated. 

One resolution urged subsidization of 
butter; the other proposed a stamp system 
under which pensioners could purchase 
butter at the same price at which butter 
is being exported. Opposition to the 
committee’s recommendation of non- 
concurrence in the second resolution was 
answered by the committee secretary, Larry 
Sefton, who pointed out that the Congress 
believed that pensioners need a substantial 
increase In income and that an “elaborate” 
stamp system and an additional pound of 
butter wouldn’t help. 

A resolution urging the federal Govern- 
ment to enact legislation to provide that 
workers be paid weekly was also defeated. 


Referred to Executive 


The 144 resolutions that did not reach 
the floor of the convention were handed 
to the new executive for attention by a 
majority vote of the delegates. These 
resolutions dealt, among others, with the 
following. 


National Labour Code 


Resolutions asking for a national labour 
code were covered by a single resolution 
asking that the convention call upon 
Parliament to bring interprovincial indus- 
tries under a National Labour Code, either 
by declaring such industries works for the 
general advantage of Canada (as has been 
done with grain elevators) or by seeking 
an amendment to the British North 
America Act, and that such National 
Labour Code cover all Government 
employees, and provide for the check-off 
of union dues. 


Government Employees 


Forty of the resolutions not reached 
concerned government employees. These 
proposed that the Government— 

Grant bargaining rights to civil servants, 
including conciliation services. 

Repeal Sections 54 and 55 of the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act, which prohibit civil servants from 
participating in the benefits of the Act. 
(The sections cover bargaining rights.) 

Allow government employees’ organiza- 
tions to be certified as bargaining agents 
for their membership. 

Pay penitentiary custodial officers a wage 
comparable to that being paid to constables 
in the forces in larger municipalities, the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police, and the 
Ontario Provincial Police. 

Pay prevailing construction rates on all 
new work. 

Pending bargaining status in full being 
given prevailing-rate employees, establish 
the hourly rates of prevailing rate employees 
on the basis of rates paid in organized 
industries in the appropriate area. 

Establish the five-day week for all its 
employees throughout Canada; establish a 
five-day week of not more than 40 hours 
for all operational and prevailing rate 
employees without loss of take-home pay; 
establish the 35-hour week for all admin- 
istrative staff throughout Canada with time 
and a half for all time worked in excess 
of the normal work day and double time 
for all time worked on normal days off and 
statutory or declared holidays. 

Enact legislation that will give all 
workers employed on a casual basis the 
same benefits as are in effect for provincial 
government employees in similar classifica- 
tions in each province. 

Accept the principle that it should con- 
tribute, as an employer, to the costs of 
group-hospital-medical coverage for its 
employees up to at least 50 per cent, and 
further that any new plan provide for a 
service-type contract predicated on the 
Government’s contribution. 


STAFF APPOINTMENTS 


Appointments to the staff of the 
Canadian Labour Congress have been 
announced as follows:— 

Regional Director of Education and 
Organzation for the Atlantic Provinces 
—Henry Harm, former CCL Maritime 
Regional Director of Organization. 

Regional Director of Organization for 
Quebec—Victor Trudeau, formerly a 
TLC staff representative. 

Regional Director of Education for 
Quebec—Philippe Vaillancourt, formerly 
CCL Regional Director of Organization 
for Quebec. 

Regional Director of Organization for 
Ontario—Russell Harvey, formerly 
Canadian Director of the AFL. 

Regional Director of Education for 
Ontario—Henry Weisbach, formerly 
CCL Political Action Director. 

Regional Director of Organization for 
the Prairie Provinces—Henry Rhodes, 
formerly CCL Organizational Director 
for Ontario. 

Regional Director of Education for 
Western Canada—Gordon Wilkinson, 
formerly a TLC staff representative in 
Calgary. 

Regional Director of Organization and 
Education for British Columbia—Tom 
Gooderham, formerly a TLC staff 
representative in Victoria. 

Congress representatives —-Henry 
Tomaschuk, Edmonton; Rheal Bastien, 
Buckingham, Que.; and Jim Kidd, 
Sudbury. 





Base the rate of superannuation on the 
average salary for the best five years for 
all civil servants. 

Upon the death of a civil servant, pay 
the dependent 75 per cent of the pension 
due him, instead of the 50 per cent now 
being paid. 

Increase pensions of its retired employees. 

Implement a policy that, where an 
apprenticeship scheme is not in operation 
concerning prevailing-rate employees, 
labourers working in assistance in respect 
to different trades be classified as trades 
helpers, with a wage increase according to 
their ability, and a progressive scheme of 
promotion to permit them to reach the 
status of tradesmen. 

Compel the Post Office Department to 
discontinue the use of television cameras, 
since their use is “an infringement on the 
democratic rights of employees”. 

Reinstate the two-a-day mail delivery 
system in residential districts. 
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Co-operatives 


The preamble to a substitute resolution 
on co-operatives noted that the co- 
operative and labour movements in Canada 
have always supported each other in 
principle, and that, although all co-opera- 
tives are worthy of labour’s help, three 
main types of co-operatives especially merit 
union support. The three: credit unions, 
housing co-operatives and co-operative in- 
surance. A resolution on the subject calls 
for the CLC to affirm its support of the 
co-operative movement, and urges all 
affliated organizations “to extend all 
possible encouragement and support to 
co-operatives in order to ensure their 
strength and growth and the _ broader 
distribution and enjoyment of their bene- 
fits,’ and to establish in conjunction with 
the Co-operative Union of Canada a joint 
co-ordinating committee to act as a liaison 
between the two movements. 


Merchant Marine 


A substitute for seven resolutions from 
affluates urged the CLC to seek establish- 
ment of a Canadian Merchant Marine and 
safeguards for the interests of Canadian 
ships through necessary legislation. 


Education 


A total of 25 resolutions 
various phases of education. They urged 
that educational systems in Canada be 
improved along specific lines, especially in 
the case of trade schools, and that college 
facilities for tradesmen be provided. 


Other Matters 


Other resolutions would have— 

Denied CLC membership to organiza- 
tions which have not signed, and refuse to 
sign, the no-raiding agreement. 

Had the CLC devote extra effort to 
organizing into unions the “millions of 
Canadian workers” not now organized. 

Required the Congress to seek legislation 
to make insurance companies contribute one 
per cent of premiums collected in given 
areas to support fire departments in those 
areas, 


dealt with 


Provided for better handling of Canada’s 
natural resources through Government 
agencies for the benefit of all Canadians. 

Asked all unions to fight against the 
Quebec Padlock Law. 

Ikept the Congress out of the disputes 
in connection with divorce, since this is 
“a religious and moral issue”. 

Made all local unions respect picket 
lines. 

Condemned censorship of radio, televi- 
sion, books, newspapers, motion pictures 
and suggested that the CLC do all in its 
power to see that good literature is pro- 
vided and made available to the youth 
of Canada at all times. 

Focused special attention on contractors 
who sub-contract work to others to avoid 
paying proper union wages. 

Requested federal legislation that would 
bar all Canadians from holding two or more 
jobs simultaneously. 

Recommended that the Government 
provide institutions that will supply 
gainful employment for prisoners, upon 
their release from jail, until they can be 
properly re-established in society. 

Guaranteed continued Congress co- 
operation with the principal farm organiza- 
tions through the Canadian Farm-Labour 
Economic Council. 

Referred a resolution proposing increases 
in the Crow’s Nest Pass rates on grain 
to the Farm-Labour Economie Council. 

Censured the Government for its 
“apathy” towards the plight of Canada’s 
textile workers and protested ‘those gov- 
ernment policies that have actively con- 
tributed to a decline in textile employ- 
ment”. 

Called on government and industry to 
make efforts to expand Canada’s trade with 
all countries, “as far as national security 
allows”; to process raw materials in 
Canada; and to aid industries threatened 
by imports manufactured “by labour at 
starvation rates”. 

Recommended job and seniority protec- 
tion for those elected to public office. 

Proposed establishment of a credit 
system to enable blood donors to obtain 
free transfusions. 





Formation of a farm-labour bloc in Canada was predicted by Joseph Phelps, 
Chairman of the Canadian Farm-Labour Economic Council, when he addressed 
the delegates to the convention. 


“Let us start at the local and provincial levels and lead up to the national 
level,” he suggested. “The time has come for more than fraternal greetings between 
the two groups.” 
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Fourth Annual Convention of the 


Union Label Trades Department 


Five-year-old organization will continue as a department of the new 
Canadian Labour Congress. Executive empowered to add vice-presidents 
to give representation to any CCL unions who now may become affiliated 


The Union Label Trades Department of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
which came into being at the TLC’s 1952 
convention in Winnipeg, will continue as 
a department of the new Canadian Labour 
Congress, it was reported at the Depart- 
ment’s fourth annual convention, in Toronto 
on April 21. 


“We are now in a position to grow to a 
greater extent once the merger is effected,” 
outgoing President Nelson Cox told the 
delegates, who numbered close to a 
hundred. 

To give representation to new affiliates 
that may join as a result of the merger 
of the TLC and the Canadian Congress of 
Labour, the Department’s executive was 
given power to add to the number of 
vice-presidents. The number of former 
CCL affihates who may join the Depart- 
ment was not estimated. 

It was also decided to elect the vice- 
presidents on a regional basis, a practice of 
long standing in the TLC that has also 
been adopted by the Canadian Labour 
Congress. 

The discussion on a resolution submitted 
by the Hamilton Union Label Council 
brought to light the existence of a misuse 
of union labels by some retail clothiers. 
The resolution asked that unions in the 
clothing and hat-making industries take 
steps to devise a more permanent and 
indestructible type of union label. Several 
delegates reported that, when they were 
seeking to purchase hats and _ clothing 
carrying a union label, the merchant had 
offered to sew in a label from a supply 
that he had in the store. One delegate 
exhibited a necktie of European manu- 
facture on which the retailer, when asked 
for a tie with a union label, had sewn 
a label of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America. 

Jacob Clayman, Director of Organiza- 
tion and Union Label for the ACWA, who 
was a visitor at the convention, hinted 
that a lawsuit might be launched against 
the merchant for improper use of the 
union’s registered label. 

In a brief address to the delegates, Mr. 
Clayman said that the mobilizing of con- 


sumers’ purchasing power through appeals 
to buy only union label products was “the 
secret weapon of trade unionism”. 

Secretary-Treasurer Thomas B. Ward 
reported that the Union Label Trades 
Department now has in affiliation all the 
directly-chartered unions of the TLC, 22 
international or national unions and 16 
union label leagues or councils. Per capita 
tax is being paid on close to 54,000 
members. 

Nelson Cox, a Vice-president of the 
Journeymen Barbers International Union of 
America, who served two terms as Presi- 
dent of the Department, did not seek 
re-election. To succeed him, the conven- 
tion elected Stan. G. Clair, President of 
the Windsor Union Label Council, in a 
two-way contest with Jack Foster, Chair- 
man of the Regina Union Label League. 

Six candidates were nominated for the 
five vice-presidential posts. The five who 
gained election were: Jack Foster; John H. 
Reid, Canadian Vice-president of the 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Inter- 
national Union of America; Mrs. Emily 
Ross, international representative of the 
United Garment Workers of America; Mrs. 
Doris E. Dadswell, Secretary of the Toronto 
Union Label Council; and Mrs. Wanda 
Cameron, president, Toronto Union Label 
Council. 

All but Mrs. Dadswell were 1955 Vice- 
presidents; the fifth of last year’s Vice- 
presidents, George Johnston, president, of 
the Vancouver, New Westminster and Dis- 
trict Union Label Trades Council and 
Vice-president of the Vancouver, New 
Westminster and District Trades and 
Labour Council, was defeated. 

Secretary-Treasurer Thomas B. Ward 
was returned to office by acclamation. 

Winner of the trophy for the best union 
label display was the United Garment 
Workers of America. This year, rather 
than ask guests to the convention to form 
the judging committee, the Department 
appointed as judges four directors of CLC 
departments. They were: Max Swerdlow, 
Director of Education; Les Wismer, 
Director of Legislation and Government 
Employees; Jack Williams, Director of 
Public Relations; and Dr. Eugene Forsey, 
Director of Research. 
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The Construction Industry in Canada 


Construction industry among the most important in the country, last 
year accounting for about 8 per cent of the nation’s total employment. 
This year, building almost sure to set record, labour shortages likely 


The rapid development of Canada’s 
natural resources, the steady growth of its 
population and increasing industrialization 
have made construction and the manufac- 
ture of construction materials among the 
most important industries in the country. 
During 1955, a record year for the industry, 
employment during the peak period aver- 
aged 425,000*—about 8 per cent of total 
employment in the economy. LExpendi- 
ture estimates point up even more the 
significance of the industry: capital and 
repair expenditures totalled $5,288,000,000 
or 19:9 per cent of the gross national 
product in 1955. 


Plans under way at present, if realized, 
will provide an even larger volume of new 
construction in 1956. The strain on man- 
power and material resources may be a 
curb to increased construction this year but 
the total volume of building is almost 
certain to exceed the record set in 19565. 


During 1955, most of the gains in con- 
struction were the result of increased 
housing and institutional building, together 
with larger government building expendi- 
tures, particularly for such projects as the 
DEW Line and Camp Gagetown. In 
recent months, however, there has been 
some change in emphasis in the construc- 
tion program. A number of large expan- 
sion projects in the mining, utilities and 
manufacturing industries, either in the 
planning stage or just begun in 1955, are 
now well under way. The volume of con- 
struction work in these fields is expected 
to be considerably larger this year than 
last. Repair and maintenance work is 
continuing at a stable level or showing a 
slight decline, partly because the rapid rate 
of new building has put a strain on avail- 
able manpower and materials. 


Employment in the industry reached an 
all-time high of about 430,000 in August 
1955, compared with 390,000 in August 1954 
and 409,000 in August 1953, the previous 
peak. Not only did peak employment 
increase substantially from 1954 to 1955 but 
the length of the construction year grew 
also. In 1954, substantial seasonal reduc- 
tions in employment began in September, 
while in 1955 most layoffs did not begin 
until November. Moreover, the number 








* Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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registered with the National Emp!oyment 
Service in construction occupations was 
slightly lower last winter than in the 
winter of 1954-1955, despite the larger 
building work force and poor weather con- 
ditions in the Prairie and Atlantic regions 
during a large part of the season. 

In spite of the marked increase last year, 
employment in the industry only partially 
reflected the rapid increase in the volume 
of construction, the year-to-year gains being 
10 per cent in 1954 and 13 per cent in 1955. 
Chart 1 shows that while employment and 
expenditures followed much the same trend 
from 1947 to 1951, the tendency has been 
for the trends to diverge since then. 
Between 1951 and 1955, the volume of 
construction rose about 388 per cent, while 
employment increased only 4-5 per cent. 
There appear to be several reasons for 
these differences. The proportion of repair 
and maintenance work, which has a higher 
labour content than new construction, has 
declined. Mechanization in the industry 
has grown, construction methods have 
improved and contractors have begun using 
materials requiring less labour. These new 
methods and materials have been partially 
responsible for the reduction in working 
time required for particular projects. The 
average time required to build a house in 
1955, for example, was 6:2 months, the 
shortest in the post-war period. Labour 
requirements, therefore, have gradually been 
shrinking. 

The outlook for construction in 1956 is 
the strongest on record. According to the 
annual survey of the Department of Trade 
and Commerce, investment plans for the 
coming year, if realized, will result in a 
19-per-cent increase in the volume of con- 
struction. The main stimulus behind this 
program is the need for new industrial 
capacity. Most of the anticipated increase 
iS in mining, utilities and government con- 
struction and in plant expansion in the 
chemicals, pulp and paper, iron and steel 
and other metal-processing industries. Con- 
sequently, most of the increase will be in 
the industrial building and _ engineering 
types of construction. 


Seasonal Variations 


The intensity of seasonal fluctuations in 
construction has made this industry one of 
the most important contributors to high 
levels of winter unemployment in Canada. 
Because of the nature of the industry, it 
is difficult to measure accurately employ- 
ment in construction and consequently to 
ascertain precisely how many people are 
usually affected by seasonal fluctuations in 
the industry. One source of employment 
data, the Labour Force Survey, shows 
that almost one-third fewer people are 
employed in the industry in the slack 
winter months than in the peak summer 
and fall months. The extent of employ- 
ment variation from winter to summer, 
however, varies a good deal each year 
depending on the buoyancy of the industry, 
the types of construction work in progress 
and the severity of weather conditions. 
Seasonal variation in the engineering sector 
of the industry is much more extreme than 
in the building sector. 


The degree of seasonality differs not only 
by type of construction work but also from 
one region of the country to another. This 
is partly the result of differences in climatic 
conditions and partly the result of differ- 
ences in the trend of construction programs 
characteristic of the different regions. 


Seasonal variations are most pronounced 
in the Atlantic provinces, where for some 
years a large part of the construction in- 
dustry has been devoted to engineering 
work. Seasonal changes are also quite 
marked in Saskatchewan and Manitoba, 
because of the severity of the winter. The 
amplitude of seasonal variation is smaller 
in Quebec, Alberta, and British Columbia, 
the smallest being in Ontario. 


Seasonal trends in both the Labour Force 
Survey and the Employment and Payrolls 
data indicate that the amplitude of seasonal 
variation in construction employment has 
been growing during the past five or six 
years. Together with the increase in the 
extent of employment variation, there has 
also been a slight shift toward a later 
construction season. The spring pick-up 
in construction employment has been 
spreading out more gradually during May 
and June and there has been a tendency 
for employment to remain near peak levels 
over a longer period. Seasonal employ- 
ment declines have not been developing 
until late in November or early December 
in recent years. 


The federal Government, the construc- 
tion industry, and other interested agencies 
have made a concerted effort during the 
past several years to encourage increased 
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winter construction and to time construc- 
tion work so that it will permit the greatest 
possible volume of finishing and indoor 
work during the winter months. The 
Labour Force Survey shows approximately 
315,000 employed in the industry during 
the first two months of 1956, about 20,000 
more than during the same period in 1955 
and about the same number as in the 
winter of 1953, a period during which there 
was a boom in the industry and weather 
conditions were ideal for winter construc- 
tion. 


Historical Background 


The post-war decade has been one of 
continuous but uneven growth in the con- 
struction industry. Between 1947 and 1955 
there have been three periods of intensive 
expansion in the industry, punctuated by 
short periods of stability or more moderate 
growth. The increase in the productive 
capacity of the industry is demonstrated 
by the fact that the total volume of new 
capital construction in 1955 was double that 
of 1947. Although the labour force attached 
to the industry has not kept pace with the 
expansion of capacity, average employment 
in 1955 was about 47 per cent higher than 
in 1947. 


At the close of hostilities in 1945, the 
backlog of demand for housing, office 
buildings, schools, hospitals and plants for 
the manufacture of consumer goods was 
tremendous. This provided the stimulus 
for the first round of rapid expansion in 
construction. During 1947 and 1948, the 
volume of new capital construction in- 
creased by 19 and 16 per cent respectively 
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from the previous years. Residential con- 
struction and the development of new 
manufacturing plant capacity were respon- 
sible for most of the increase in 1947, but 
by 1948 the building of hydro-electric 
stations, hospitals, schools, and institutional 
facilities was also adding substantially to 
the construction load. Employment in the 
industry rose from an average of 228,000 
in 1946 to 289,000 in 1948, an increase of 
about 27 per cent. 


During late 1949 and early 1950, the rate 
of increase of capital investment slackened 
somewhat because the most urgent post- 
war demands had been filled. This slack- 
ening was short-lived. The Korean crisis 
brought about the second major post-war 
round of expansion in 1951 and 1952. 
During these years increases in investment 
resulted entirely from defence projects or 
from the expansion of resource develop- 
ment and defence manufacturing industries. 
On the other hand, capital expenditures on 
consumer goods and consumer goods indus- 
tries were restricted to allow for the greater 
availability of materials and manpower in 
the defence industries. Employment in 
construction showed further substantial 
increases, although these were not nearly 


so large as in the immediate post-war 
years; average employment rose from 
331,000 in 1951 to 351,000 in 1952. There 


were substantial increases in construction, 
in the mining and utilities industries and 
in such manufacturing industries as iron and 
steel, transportation equipment, electronic 
equipment, chemicals, petroleum refining 
and non-ferrous metal products. 


During 1953, there was some decline in 
the construction of new manufacturing 
plants but expansion in mining, housing, 
trade and other service industries con- 
tinued. Employment in construction con- 
tinued to rise during 1953, reaching a peak 
of 409,000 in August. In 1954, the growth 
in residential and institutional building 
continued but there was little over-all 
change in the volume of capital construc- 
tion between 1953 and 1954 and employ- 
ment in the industry declined slightly. 


The third round of rapid expansion began 
in 1955. Sustained demand for new hous- 
ing and consumer durables, together with 
the beginning of a large number of resource 
development projects, led off the current 
boom in construction activity. 


Current Construction Trends 


Nearly all sectors of the construction 
industry appear to have been affected to 
some degree by the recent large increases 
in capital investment. Employment gains 
in 1955, however, were relatively larger in 
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the construction of highways, bridges and 
streets and in other heavy engineering 
construction than in the plant expansion 
sector. Engineering contracts awarded in 
1955 were more than double those in 
1954 and amounted to about 26 per cent 
of total contracts awarded for the year. 
The increase in this type of building 
resulted from a substantial increase in land 
development and servicing for building lots, 
as well as from such large projects as the 
St. Lawrence Seaway, the opening of the 
Blind River uranium ore properties, the 
DEW Line of radar warning stations, the 
Chibougamau railway lines, Camp Gage- 
town, hydro-electric and aluminum expan- 
sion at Kitamat and at Baie Comeau, the 
Bersimis hydro-electric development and 
the trans-mountain gas pipe line from the 
Peace River district to Vancouver. Work 
on all these projects will accelerate during 
1956. 


Increases in the industrial sector have 
been almost as great as in engineering. 
Heavy demand for most basic materials 
is leading to expansion of capacity in the 
iron and steel, chemicals, aluminum and 
other metal industries and in the non- 
metallic mineral products and pulp and 
paper industries as well. Most of the 
increases in the industrial sector are con- 
centrated in the Pacific, Ontario and Quebec 
regions. 

Residential construction has continued to 
be one of the basic employment forces in 
the economy. Although more than 800,000 
new housing units have been built during 
the past ten years, the demand for new 
housing has more than kept up with supply. 
In 1955, continuing the steady growth of 
the preceding few years, the volume of new 
residential construction had increased about 
20 per cent over 1954; the capacity of the 
industry has almost doubled since 1946. 
Large increases in the Pacific, Quebec and 
Ontario regions in 1955 were partially offset 
by declines in Alberta and Saskatchewan, 
but by the end of the year, the number 
of new housing units under construction 
was 16 per cent higher than a year earlier. 
Some decline in starts was anticipated for 
1956 but recent changes in the interest rate 
on loans guaranteed by the Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Corporation may stimu- 
late housebuilding by increasing the supply 
of mortagage funds. Preliminary statistics 
indicate that during the early months of 
1956 the number of housing starts was 
about the same as a year before. 


It is evident that the 1956 construction 
program will put a considerable strain on 
available labour resources. Under normal 
circumstances, the construction industry 


attracts an uneven flow of workers, the 
net increase varying each year according 
to the volume and nature of construction 
work. This year, however, the increase in 
work volume is so much greater than it 
has ever been that the industry will have 
to recruit more than its usual share of 
workers if the program is to be completed. 


Construction workers currently unem- 
ployed form the most available source of 
supply. Statistics released by the National 
Employment Service (the only information 
available on the occupational distribution 
of the unemployed) indicate that although 
skilled and unskilled construction workers 
registered for employment in substantial 
numbers this spring, the total was still 12 
per cent lower than a year earlier. 


A second source of additional workers is 
the annual increase in the labour force. 
The construction industry, on the average, 
accounts for nearly 7 per cent of total 
employment. Consequently, under normal 
circumstances, the industry should draw 
about the same proportion of all new 
workers. On the basis of the growth of 
the labour force in the last few years, this 
would mean a net increase of some 6,000 
to 8,000 workers. 


The work forces of other industries also 
provide a potential source of supply. In 
the past, the construction industry has been 
able to expand employment quite quickly 
when necessary, usually at the expense of 
the primary industries. It is generally 
expected, therefore, that as additional 
workers are required, they will be drawn 
from agriculture, forestry or mining. Recent 
reports from various regions express less 
concern about the supply of construction 
workers than about the prospective short- 
age of farm labour and, on the West Coast, 
the fear is that woods workers will be 
induced to turn to construction work. 


On the other hand, the construction con- 
tractor 1s at some disadvantage when he is 
bidding against certain industries. Manu- 
facturing firms in particular can offer such 
advantages as more regular employment 
and better working conditions. In a period 
of heavy labour demand from all industrial 
sectors, therefore, a flow of workers from 
construction to manufacturing is not 
unusual. The current pace of expansion in 
manufacturing, however, appears to be 
slower than last year, so that pressure on 
the labour market from this source may 
be diminished. Consequently, the 1956 
building program should not be seriously 
hampered by shortages of unskilled or semi- 
skilled workers. 


This spring, skilled construction workers 
were being hired earlier and in greater 
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CHART II—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 
OF CONSTRUCTION EXPENDITURES 
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*Investment intentions for 1956. 


numbers than last year and shortages of 
carpenters and bricklayers have already 
been reported in several areas, although 
general construction activity has just passed 
its seasonal low point (see accompanying 
table). Vancancies for carpenters registered 
with the National Employment Service rose 
more sharply than in any of the past three 
years and the number of vacancies for all 
types of skilled construction workers was 
more than double last spring’s total. 


Since the Second World War, and 
particularly in the past five years, immi- 
gration has played a considerable role in 
augmenting the economy’s supplies of 
skilled construction workers. From 1946 to 
1950, approximately 10,000 skilled con- 
struction workers entered Canada and from 
1951 to 1955, about 35,000 immigrated. 
The industry is therefore in a relatively 
better position to meet requirements for 
skilled workers than just after the war and 
the intensity of shortages will probably not 
be as severe in many regions as during the 
sharp employment expansion phases of 
1947-1948 and 1951-1953. 
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JOB VACANCIES REGISTERED AT NES 
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OCCUPATIONS 
Canada Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairie Pacific 
hay, 10) May 12|May 10|May 12|May 10)May 12}May 10) May 12|May 10 es 12|May 10|May 12 
1956 1955 j 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 

Bricklayers eee 231 60 G4 eee. 30 10 71 24 49 18 17 8 

Caen ins hopes 3 ie 799 393 167 90 128 71 169 120 133 66 202 46 

Cement Finishers....... 64 DAR Ate 2 11 8 21 5 28 6 4 3 

Painters. . Bt ft 453 247 45 16 116 56 65 106 97 58 30 1l 

Plasterers. . 49 63 21 ll 1 14 6 29 10 6 11 3 

Ritmo bersases alte 138 69 54 11 27 14 a7 9 14 15 16 20 
Total 

‘Skilled Pee). antec abot 982 370 136 367 201 436 337 443 196 303 112 

Wnslallediaee ae eee Ome O58 166 196 222 90 989 366] 1,311 338 228 68 





Source: NES Offices. 


Shortages are certain to be more severe 
in some areas than in others. One of the 
features of this year’s construction program 
is the increasing amount of activity in out- 
lying areas, where local labour supplies are 
virtually non-existent. This, of course, 
complicates local recruiting problems. 

Even at the seasonal high point there 
are bound to be differences in the degree 
of shortage in various regions. Because of 
the relatively lower level of per-worker 
investment in the Maritimes (see Chart 3), 
relatively few recruitment problems are 
likely to develop in this region, the scarci- 
ties becoming more marked as one moves 
towards the Pacific coast. Early reports in 
1956 seem to substantiate this view. 

\Material supplies may be a more signifi- 
cant limiting factor in the construction 
program this year. Shortages of steel and 
cement were already causing some construc- 
tion delays during 1955 and the larger 
program planned for 1956 is bound to 
aggravate the situation. There are already 
indications that some job starts were 
delayed this spring because of steel short- 
ages. 

Cement capacity has been increasing 
rapidly—by 12 per cent in 1955. A further 
10-per-cent increase is expected in 1956. 
One new plant is expected to be in opera- 
tion by June of this year but unless other 
new plants now being constructed are also 
completed fairly early in the season there 
will undoubtedly be some delays caused 
by cement shortages. 


Steel shortages present even greater diffi- 
culties. If, as is expected, the iron and 
steel plants operate at capacity throughout 
1956, domestic production should be about 
5 per cent greater than in 1955, since iron 
and steel plants did not begin working at 
capacity until the second half of last year. 

It is unlikely, however, that exports of 
iron and steel will increase this spring as 
they did last and, although imports of iron 
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and steel have been increasing rapidly 
during the past few months, the supply of 
steel, particularly structural steel, available 
from outside sources will be limited by the 
strong competitive demand in both Europe 
and the United States. 

The new iron and steel capacity now 
planned will not be in operation in time 
to benefit this year’s supply. With the 
limited increase in available materials and 
the very large increase in construction 
planned, it seems very likely that material 
shortages will cause a substantial number 
of slowdowns and delays in this year’s con- 
struction program. 


The Regional Picture 


The construction industry shows marked 
differences from one region of Canada to 
another. Economic, climatic and geographic 
variations throughout Canada affect condi- 
tions in the industry in the various regions. 

A brief outline of the situation in the 
construction industry in the five regions of 
Canada follows. 


The Pacific Region 


The most rapid economic growth between 
1954 and 1955 was in the Pacific region. 
Investment in new construction rose by 35 
per cent from $351-1 million in 1954 to 
$474-3 million in 1955 and a further 
spectacular rise of 55 per cent is forecast 
for 1956, bringing the total to $732:9 
million. Even in absolute terms, the 
1954-1955 growth in construction in the 
Pacific region was third highest in Canada 
and is expected to move up to second place 
in 1956, exceeded only by Ontario. 


Sources: This analysis is based in part on DBS 
survey reports of public and private investment 
intentions. Additional information was obtained 
from reports of local labour market conditions 
submitted monthly by officers of the National 
Employment Service, statistical reports of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and other pertinent 
reports from federal, provincial and municipal gov- 
ernments as well as from non-government sources. 


CHART III—CONSTRUCTION EXPENDITURES REGIONAL COMPARISON 
(Dollar Expenditures Per Worker) 
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Sources: Private and Public Investments in Canada, 
Department of Trade and Commerce. Labour 
Force Survey, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


* The most rapid rate of growth in con- 
struction investment in 1955 occurred in 
the primary industries, followed by housing 
and manufacturing. A somewhat different 
pattern is now developing. Utilities con- 
struction work, which accounted for about 
20 per cent of total building in 1955, is 
expected to rise sharply and to comprise 
about 36 per cent of all new construction 
in 1956. On the other hand, housing 
activity, which was strong in 1955 and 
amounted to about 35 per cent of the total, 
will probably decline slightly and account 
for only about 22 per cent of new con- 
struction in 1956. 


Further year-to-year gains are expected 
in manufacturing, institutional and govern- 
ment building but the proportion of each 
of these sectors to the whole is expected 
to remain about the same. Construction 
of trade and service facilities, after declin- 
ing between 1954 and 1955, is expected to 
rise during the coming year. 

It is interesting to note that since 1954 
all of the increase in investment expendi- 
ture has been on projects outside the 
metropolitan areas. In Vancouver, con- 
struction investment declined in 1955 from 
the previous year and a further drop is 
expected in 1956. 
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Nore: Expenditures are actual 1954, preliminary 
actual 1955, intentions 1956. Labour force estimates 
are first quarter averages. 


Among the major multi-million dollar 
projects in the 1956 investment program 
are the natural gas pipe line extending 
across the province; the smelter expan- 
sion and community development at 
Kitimat; and various hydro-electric develop- 
ments and pulp and paper mills at Port 
Alberni, Port Alice and Powell River. 
Commercial development is also continuing 
at Vancouver. 


The strong demand for labour this year 
has been reflected in decreases in the 
number of persons registered for employ- 
ment. In skilled construction occupations, 
the number has been substantially lower 
than a year earlier and vacancies have 
been significantly higher in every month 
since October 1954. This has also been the 
general trend for unskilled labour since 
January 1955. Registrations of carpenters, 
painters and other key skills showed the 
greatest decreases. 

Since the volume of construction in 1956 
is expected to be markedly greater than in 
1955, more intense shortages of various 
construction skills are anticipated. During 
the peak construction season, in fact, it is 
likely that most major construction skills 
will be in short supply. In certain out- 
lying areas, recruiting difficulties will be 
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aggravated by the fact that hving accom- 
modation for the workers will be hard to 
find. On the other hand, the high pay and 
overtime opportunities in the industry, as 
well as the prospect of steady employment 
throughout the summer, may draw skilled 
workers from other industries and in 
particular from forestry and agriculture. 


The Prairie Region 

The Prairie region recorded vigorous 
economic expansion in 1955. Resource 
development highlighted this expansion and 
provided an impetus to production and 
employment in several industries, includ- 
ing construction, which was already at a 
very high level at the beginning of the 
year. Total public and private investment 
in new construction in the Prairie Prov- 
inces reached an all-time record of $918 
million in 1955, an increase of 9 per cent 
over 1954. Average construction employ- 
ment in 1955 was virtually unchanged from 
the previous year at 102,000. 

In 1956, construction activity is expected 
to show a rise which, if realized, would 
make this year the strongest on record. 
According to the investment survey, 
anticipated expenditures on total construc- 
tion show year-to-year increases of 19 per 
cent in Manitoba, 5 per cent in Saskat- 
chewan, and 21 per cent in Alberta. In 
1955, Alberta accounted for almost all the 
year-to-year increase in construction expen- 
ditures in the Prairie region but in 1956 
the pattern of investment is more widely 
dispersed. There is also evidence of a 
further shift in emphasis this year, from 
residential to non-residential construction. 

Engineering construction continues to 
dominate the picture in the non-residential 
sector. In 1955, the value of engineering 
construction in the Prairie region totalled 
$413 million compared with $176 million 
for industrial, commercial and institutional 
building combined. Engineering construc- 
tion also accounted for almost the entire 
increase in investment between 1954 and 
1955 and it appears that this trend will 
be repeated in 1956. 

Some of the major engineering projects 
planned for 1956 include a new multi- 
million dollar steam electrical generating 
plant at Estevan, Sask., a $30 million pipe- 
line to carry liquid and gas hydrocarbon 
hydrates from Alberta to Winnipeg, 
further work on the natural gas pipeline 
from the Peace River to the West Coast, 
and the beginning of the Trans-Canada gas 
pipeline. In addition, many miles of feeder 
lines and gathering systems, oil refineries, 
gas plants, oil and gas pumping stations 
and storage tanks will be constructed 
during the year. 
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There are indications that the volume 
of residential construction will be slightly 
smaller this year than last in each of the 
three Prairie Provinces. During 1955 there 
was renewed strength in residential building 
in the Prairies but the increase lacked the 
momentum that featured the rise in house- 
building in other regions, and continues to 
lag behind the national average in the 
number of new dwellings constructed per 
thousand population. 

Residential construction, however, 
remains one of the basic employment 
strengths of the Prairie construction in- 
dusty. The present housing program has 
been heavily concentrated in the larger 
towns and cities and especially on the 
outskirts of metropolitan areas. Calgary, 
Winnipeg and Edmonton accounted for 
more than half the housing starts and 
completions last year, a slightly higher 
proportion than in the previous year. 


Shortages of skilled tradesmen developed 
in some areas during 1955 but the labour 
supply, in general, was adequate. In the 
summer of 1955, Calgary reported short- 
ages of bricklayers, tilesetters, painters, 
plasterers and finish carpenters and Winni- 
peg reported a shortage of bricklayers. 
Scarcity of these tradesmen, however, did 
not appear to have caused serious delays. 
Labour supplies may be tighter this year 
and, together with slow deliveries of 
material, may be a limiting factor on the 
extent of the increase in construction work 
in 1956. In the past few years, demands 
for unskilled labour have been met, in part, 
by agricultural workers. A continuation of 
this trend may result in a serious shortage 
of farm labour during the coming summer. 


Ontario 

Ontario is sharing in the rapid expansion 
of the Canadian construction industry. 
Growing demand for industrial production, 
together with rapid population growth in 
this region, necessitated expansion 1n manu- 
facturing capacity, utilities (particularly 
hydro-electric power), housing, roads, 
streets and sewers. The general upturn 
in economic activity in 1955 initiated a 
rapid rise in investment. Total construc- 
tion expenditures in Ontario in 1955 totalled 
$1,842 million dollars, an increase of 8 per 
cent over the previous year. The increase 
was also reflected in a rise in employment. 
One estimate indicates that on the average 
about 190,000* were emploved in the in- 
dustry during 1955, compared with about 
180,000 in 1954. 


*The Construction Industry in Canada, DBS. 


Plans under way for 1956, if realized, 
will bring an even larger increase in the 
value of construction work this year. 
Anticipated expenditures for 1956 are 18 
per cent above last year’s actual invest- 
ment. Although some of this increase in 
dollar value may be the result of increased 
costs, there will undoubtedly be a _ sub- 
stantial increase in the actual volume of 
construction, if materials and labour are 
avallable. 


The pattern of growth in the industry 
is proceeding along somewhat similar lines 
as those in the less heavily industrialized 
areas of western Canada. Housing accounted 
for more than half the increase in con- 
struction in 1955; the remainder of the 
increase was in institutional and govern- 
ment building. Although further increases 
are anticipated in housing, institutions and 
services, industrial and engineering con- 
struction are expected to play a more 
significant role in the expansion of the 
industry for 1956 as a whole. 


Planned construction expenditures in the 
utilities industries are about 50 per cent 
higher than actual expenditures in 1955; 
in the primary industries (chiefly mining) 
they are 30 per cent higher and in manu- 
facturing almost 40 per cent higher. These 
three sectors of the economy accounted for 
about 30 per cent of actual construction 
expenditures in 1955 but they are expected 
to account for approximately 70 per cent 
of the year-to-year increase. 


The larger engineering projects now under 
construction include the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, hydro-electric developments con- 
nected with the Seaway and at Niagara 
Falls and development of the Blind River 
uranium ore sites. These, along with 
increased expenditures on roads, streets and 
services for new residential and industrial 
sites, will bring a heavy demand for con- 
struction workers and materials this year. 

In manufacturing, expansion to be under- 
taken in 1956 is concentrated in the heavy 
industries. The iron and steel, chemicals, 
petroleum, non-metallic minerals and non- 
ferrous products industries anticipate the 
largest increases. Some of the major Jobs 
planned include expansion at Dominion 
Foundries and Steel in Hamilton, construc- 
tion of new pulp and paper mills at the 
Lakehead and additional refinery and 
chemicals capacity at Sarnia. 

The broad geographical distribution of 
construction during 1955 resulted in a strong 
demand for most types of construction 
workers throughout the region. Except for 
Hamilton and Ottawa, however, short- 
ages were not evident until the late 


summer, when bricklayers and carpenters 
were in short supply in nearly all local 
areas. Engineers were also scarce in 
Ontario because of heavy demand from 
the St. Lawrence Seaway and hydro-electric 
power and other major projects. 


With a heavier construction program 
planned for this year, shortages of all types 
of construction workers are likely to be 
more serious. Registrations for employ- 
ment in construction occupations remained 
much lower in Ontario all this winter and 
spring than last year and vacancies in- 
creased much more rapidly than usual. 
Because of the wide dispersion of the con- 
struction program throughout the region, 
shortages are likely to be felt in nearly all 
local areas. The St. Lawrence Seaway and 
the Blind River project may continue to 
draw workers away from other centres. 


Quebec 


In Quebec, the increase in construction 
activity provided the same strong stimulus 
to employment as was evident in most other 
parts of the country. Although the con- 
struction industry accounts for only 8 per 
cent of total employment in the region, 
it was responsible for 16 per cent of the 
total increase in employment last year. 
About half the construction workers in 
the region are employed in Montreal and 
Quebec and it was in these cities that four- 
fifths of the increase occurred. The rise 
was about equally divided between the 
engineering and building types of construc- 
tion. 


The value of construction spending 
increased by about 12 per cent from 1954 
to 1955 and is expected to increase by a 
further 9 per cent during 1956. As in 
other regions, however, the pattern of 
investment is changing. In 1955, housing 
activity accounted for about 35 per cent 
of total construction; in 1956 there will be 
a slight increase in housing but it will 
account for only about 30 per cent of the 
total. Institutional services and govern- 
ment departments accounted for about 28 
per cent of construction spending in 1955; 
this year they are expected to account for 
less than 25 per cent. 


On the other hand, construction activity 
in the utilities, which declined between 
1954 and 1955, is expected to rise sharply 
in 1956. The proportion of the total 
program devoted to this sector is expected 
to rise from 14 per cent in 1955 to about 
20 per cent in 1956. Some expansion is also 
anticipated in construction in the primary 
industries. Construction of manufacturing 
facilities will comprise about the same 
proportion of the expanded 1956 program 
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as of the 1955 total. The greatest expan- 
sion is expected to be in the paper, chemical 
and non-ferrous metal products industries 
and moderate expansion is expected in 
textiles. 


The main projects scheduled for 1956 
are the St. Lawrence Seaway and hydro- 
electric development and the Beattyville 
Chibougamau railway. These, together 
with expansion of the aluminum industry, 
hydro-electric development in the Saguenay 
and Lake St. John districts, building of 
chemical plants at Shawinigan Falls and 
Valleyfield and new paper mills at La 
Tuque and Thurso, suggest that a sub- 
stantial portion of scheduled expansion will 
be carried on in the outlying areas rather 
than in Montreal and Quebec. A number 
of workers for the St. Lawrence Seaway, 
however, will probably be recruited from 
the two large cities. 


Labour shortages are expected to develop 
when all the scheduled projects are under- 
way. In 1954, there was a slight shortage 
of plasterers in August and of bricklayers 
between August and October. In 1955 there 
were shortages of skilled workers in the 
same categories by June; these became 
acute in July and did not taper off until 
early in December. Construction trades- 
men were in tight supply in Montreal and 
Quebec and shortages of some skilled 
occupations developed in a number of 
outlying areas as well. For example, there 
were shortages of carpenters, bricklayers 
and plasterers at La Tuque when the 
construction of a paper mill for the 
Canadian International Paper Company, a 
turbine for the Shawinigan Engineering 
Company and a_ housing development 
were all under way. 

In the region as a whole, unfilled vacan- 
cies for bricklayers and plasterers are more 
numerous this spring and registrations for 
employment fewer than a year ago. This 
suggests that shortages of skilled workers in 
these categories may again become acute 
during the coming season. 


The Atlantic Region 


Investment in new construction in the 
Atlantic region reached a new peak of 
$294,000,000 during 1955. For the region 
as a whole, this figure was about 22 per 
cent higher than a year earlier. When 
related to population, however, investment 
in the region during 1955 was still sub- 
stantially less than the national average. 
Nevertheless, the construction industry 
played a key role in keeping industrial 
employment as high as the year before, 
for the expansion in job opportunities for 
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construction workers was somewhat greater 
than the decline in manufacturing employ- 
ment. 


In 1956, construction activity is expected 
to be more vigorous than at any time in 
the post-war period. According to the 
investment survey, expenditures on new 
construction will be higher than last year 
by 11 per cent in Newfoundland, by 5 per 
cent in Nova Scotia, and by 24 per cent 
in New Brunswick. The increase in invest- 
ment spending will be unevenly distributed 
among the major sectors of the industry. 


As in 1955, housing is responsible for 
much of the over-all strengthening in con- 
struction activity this year. In 1955, the 
number of housing units started and com- 
pleted exceeded those of the previous year 
by about 27 per cent. The investment 
survey indicates only a slightly smaller 
increase for 1956. Additional evidence of a 
rise in housing construction this year stems 
from the greater carryover of buildings in 
progress at the beginning of the year as 
well as a substantial increase over last 
year in the value of contracts awarded for 
residential construction in the first three 
months of 1956. Many of the larger 
housing projects planned for this year are 
for military personnel. At Gagetown, N.B., 
for example, preparations are being made 
for the construction of 450 housing units, 
the first of 1,400 to be built at the Army 
camp. At present, 100 housing units are 
being constructed for Navy personnel at 
Shearwater, N.S., and as soon as weather 
conditions improve, construction will begin 
on other National Defence contracts, such 
as 500 housing units for the Air Force at 
St. John’s, Nfld., and 110 housing units for 
the Air Force at Moncton, N.B. 


Industrial construction in the Atlantic 
region was at a very low level during 1955 
but shows signs of strengthening this year. 
Recent announcements that the construc- 
tion of a manganese refining plant and a 
pulp and paper mull would begin this 
year suggest that construction labour 
requirements will be heavier this summer 
than in recent years. Construction of the 
$50,000,000 pulp and paper mill at Lepreau, 
N.B., is scheduled to get under way 
during May; the building of a $20,000,000 
manganese plant at Woodstock, N.B., is 
not expected to begin until late this 
summer. 


Engineering construction during the 
current year will be supported by the 
expansion of industrial facilities, the largest 
of which are the $50,000,000 hydro-electric 
plant at Beechwood, N.B., and a $30,000,000 
oil refinery at Imperoyal, N.S. Construc- 
tion began in 1955 but each of these 


projects already employs close to 1,000 
workers. The volume of road and highway 
construction undertaken this year is not 
expected to differ substantially from last 
year. 

While the outlook for the construction 
industry as a whole is the strongest on 
record in the Atlantic region, no serious 
labour shortages are anticipated. It 
appears likely, however, that because of 
the heavy concentration of construction in 
some areas, scarcities of specific skills may 
occur. Of the four provinces in the region, 
New Brunswick and Newfoundland will 


exert the strongest pressures on the labour 
market. In Newfoundland much of the 
construction will be confined to the 
St. John’s area. 


For the region as a whole registrations 
for employment differed little from 1954 
to 1955, despite the sharp year-to-year 
increase in the volume of construction. 
Vacancies were about 25 per cent higher 
at the seasonal peak but still represented 
a smaller proportion of the labour force 
than in any other region of the country. 
It appears unlikely, therefore, that serious 
labour shortages will develop this summer. 





Laval University’s 11" Annual 


Industrial Relations Convention 


Paradox of unemployment in period of economic expansion examined by 
ten prominent speakers under the general theme “Employment Stability“ 


Laval University’s eleventh industrial 
relations convention, held at Quebec on 
April 16 and 17, dealt with the problem 
of stability in employment. 

During the two days of discussion, some 
400 heads of business concerns, union 
leaders and labour officials examined the 
paradox of unemployment in a period of 


economic expansion and heard ten speakers 
discuss various aspects of the problem. 


Among other subjects, the speakers 
analysed the mobility of labour, the 
various types of unemployment, the effects 
of unemployment on social structure and 
public and private policies with regard to 
stabilization measures. 


Opening Addresses 


Gérard Tremblay 

“Employment stability,’ said Gérard 
Tremblay, Director of the Department of 
Industrial Relations, Faculty of Social 
Science, in his opening address, “is linked 
with the urgent need for society to keep 
the worker in possession of his means of 
livelihood, and, in this world in which 
material goods are acquired by the means 
only through remunerative work, to ensure 
the worker of the stability of this work.” 

Mr. Tremblay, who is also Quebec’s 
Deputy Minister of Labour, stated that 
social considerations are becoming fashion- 
able in industry. 


“A great many heads of business enter- 
prises,” he said, “are no longer concerned 
about profits only; they are concerned 
about the service rendered society by the 
development of our natural resources and 
their conversion into producers’ or con- 
sumers’ goods. Fear of communism and 
an awakening to the consciousness of their 


responsibilities have led many employers to 
take a more humane view of the economic 
system. The idea of the community of 
labour is gaining ground.” 

He added that the worker wants stability 
of income, and that this stability comes 
from work, from the guaranteed wage, from 
unemployment insurance, from sickness 
insurance or from the retirement fund. 


“But our workers are fine people,” he 
said; “they would rather have security of 
income come from stability than from any 
other palliative.” 


Msgr. Alphonse Marie Parent 

The opening address of the Rector of 
Laval University, Msgr. Alphonse Marie 
Parent, who was unable to be present, was 
read by Jean Marie Martin, Dean of the 
Faculty of Social Science. 

In his message, Msgr. Parent stressed the 
role of the university, emphasizing, among 
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other things, the fact that the university 
is not an organization for action intended 
to enter the lists in those disputes which 
too often divide the various classes of 
society. 


“The university is intended rather to 
enlighten and to guide those who wish to 
follow in the wake of its lhght and its 
teaching. It has no other ambition,” he 
said, “than to serve and to help safeguard 
social peace.” 


Economic Prosperity and Employment Instability 


Charles Lemelin, Secretary of the 
Department of Economics, examined the 
paradox of unemployment and instability 
of employment during a period of 
prosperity. 

Noting that this condition has existed in 
Canada since the Second World War, Mr. 
Lemelin pointed out that it is one of the 
effects of progress, and also a phenomenon 
largely responsible for the curbing and 
fluctuating which are impeding the march 
of progress. 

He said that “industrialization implies a 
closer interaction both between the sectors 
of the economy and the various geo- 
graphical regions. Moreover, the invest- 
ments required are in themselves irregular 
and erratic. 

“In a system of free economy,” said Mr. 
Lemelin, “we must conciliate particularism 
and planning, and ensure that constant 
vigilance and close collaboration exist on 
the part of the state at all levels, as well 
as on the part of those groups of indi- 
viduals which make up the private sector 
of the economy.” 

Viewing the effects of industrialization 
on the structure of the labour market, he 
suggested that investments affect the 
stability of employment and that the 
necessary adjustments are not always made 
without friction. 

Mr. Lemelin showed the function of the 
government in the economy as well as that 
of private concerns, particularly of busi- 
nessmen responsible for the management 
of large companies. 

“After ensuring the immediate welfare 
of the workers in their jobs and setting 
up a hiring system suitable for the current 


‘discretion necessary. 


needs of the firm,” he said, “the planning 
of investments and the locating of com- 
petent labour must be considered at the 
research stage. Plans should never be 
carried out unless they have been com- 
pleted by an explicit and serious study of 
the effect such plans may have on the 
labour market.” 

Concluding, Mr. Lemelin pointed out that 
economic stability does not imply the 
guaranteed absence of disturbances caused 
by the influence of unforeseeable factors, 
and that it must not be confused with 
security or with stagnation. 

During the panel discussion which 
followed this first lecture, it was pointed 
out that the small concern does not have 
much influence in the field of stability, 
but that associations of small concerns 
working together can play an important 
part. 

It was also stated that if economic 
developments are brought about mostly by 
large companies, we should not come to 
the conclusion that small enterprises are 
disappearing. 

Answering a question from the floor as 
to whether unions are prejudicial to the 
small business, the Rev. Gérard Dion, 
Assistant Director of the Department of 
Industrial Relations, said that unions, in 
their tactics and policies towards small 
have not always showed the 
He stated, however, 
that we are sometimes tempted to blame 
unions when management itself is respon- 
sible for the trouble. He also pointed out 
that unions have often helped small 
concerns. 


concerns, 


Structural and Cyclical Unemployment 


René Tremblay, professor in the Depart- 
ment of Economics, explained the nature 
and causes of structural and cyclical unem- 
ployment and suggested certain remedies. 

He defined cyclical unemployment as 
ceneral, long-term unemployment during 
periods of economic depression, and struc- 
tural unemployment as the result of changes 
either in production techniques or in the 
structure of the total demand for goods 
and services. 
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Among the factors responsible for cyclical 
unemployment, Mr. Tremblay mentioned: 
“The durable nature of capital goods, 
which cannot be produced indefinitely at 
the same rate; the complementary nature 
of these goods; psychological factors 
favourable to projects which are subject to 
highs and lows due to varying circum- 
stances; changes in the rate of consumer 
credit, in the weather in the case of agri- 
cultural products, in foreign market condi- 


tions in the case of exports, in borrowing 
conditions in the case of public bodies, ete. 

“Under such conditions, it would require 
very unusual good luck for the total pro- 
duction of a country to enjoy a steady 
flow, even if the long-term trend is towards 
expansion,” he said. 

Turning to structural unemployment of 
the technological type, Mr. Tremblay 
ascribed it to changes in production condi- 
tions which reduce the number of workers 
needed to produce the same amount of 
goods. 

The other type of structural unemploy- 
ment stems from changes in the structure 
of demand, either due to changes in taste, 
in the nature of the products, in the order 
of preference due to advertising, ete. 

While cyclical unemployment seems to 
the speaker to be the result of a difference 
between the growth of the active popula- 


tion and the general production level of a 
country, structural unemployment is “the 
unfortunate result of economic progress 
itself or of the free choice of the 
consumers”. 

Referring to the steps meant to cope 
with the problem of laxity of production, 
Mr. Tremblay said: 

If it is the population which is increasing 
too rapidly in relation to maximum possi- 
bilities of production, then we will have to 
revise our immigration policy. 

If it is national production which is not 
developing in relation to the population, then 
we will have to find out what factors are 
slowing up national production.... Any 
steps tending to eliminate these physical 
obstacles and to increase the occupational 
and spatial mobility of the workers will 
enable us to increase national production. 


Mr. Tremblay felt that the policy of 
employment stabilization is first and fore- 
most a responsibility of the state. 


Seasonal Unemployment 


Jean Marie Martin, Dean of the Faculty 
of Social Science, stressed the features of 
seasonal unemployment and _ suggested 
several remedies to reduce its scope and 
even to eliminate it entirely. 

Mr. Martin defined seasonal unemploy- 
ment as the momentary decrease or even 
disappearance of employment occurring 
periodically from year to year in a 
particular sector of economic activity and 
lasting for a more or less extensive period 
of time, but nearly always at the same 
time of the year for a given geographical 
region. This unemployment, he said, is 
particularly characterized by the following 
features :— 

It recurs from year to year, 
always at about the same time; 

It is temporary; 

It is partial in that it only affects definite 
sectors of industrial and business activity; 

It can be geographically limited; 

It varies in length and intensity in rela- 
tion to the economic sectors it affects; 

It does not show up at the same time 
in all these sectors and regions; 

It may happen only on a local level, but 
it can also be regional and even national; 

It does not affect all classes of workers 
to the same degree; 

It exists independently from economic 
conjuncture, but the present state of the 


nearly 


conjuncture can affect its intensity and its 
duration. 

Referring to an investigation by the 
National Employment Advisory Committee, 
the speaker said that about 20 industries 
are especially affected by seasonal unem- 
ployment in Canada. In 1953, he pointed 
out, these industries employed 1,013,400 
persons, 231,600 of whom could be con- 
sidered as seasonal workers. 

What are the remedies for seasonal 
unemployment? Mr. Martin mentioned 
the need for a balanced industrial struc- 
ture and for the existence of compensating 
seasonal industries within the same economic 
region. 

Mr. Martin also mentioned as some of 
the most important and most effective 
remedies: “Technical developments in pro- 
duction and distribution; an awakening of 
public interest in the individual and group 
measures to be taken to reduce and to 
eradicate seasonal unemployment; and, 
finally, the grouping together of the efforts 
of all individuals and of all institutions 
concerned—employers, employees, organiza- 
tions of employers and of employees, 
associations of all kinds, governments and 
public bodies—in order to lessen the scope 
of this unemployment, and, in some sectors 
of economic activity, to eliminate it 
entirely.” 


Frictional Unemployment 


Jacques St. Laurent, professor in the 
Department of Industrial Relations, exam- 
ining the problems of frictional unemploy- 
ment, came to the conclusion that if it is 
probably humanly impossible to eliminate 


it entirely, it is nevertheless possible to 
adopt some measures to lessen it. 

“To speak of frictional unemployment,” 
he said, “is to study the ease or the lack 
of ease with which the unemployed go 
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from one labour market to another, 
whether these markets are limited to the 
quality of the work or to the geographical 
locality where it is available.” 

The speaker felt that frictional unem- 
ployment presupposes employment offers 
not all taken up, even when there are some 
men out of work who could accept them. 

Among the factors which prevent the 
unemployed from accepting suitable offers 
of employment, Mr. St. Laurent men- 
tioned :— 

Incompleteness of information methods; 

Non-concordance of the time element in 
unemployment and employment periods; 

The need for complementarism in pro- 
duction factors; 

Uncertainty inherent in mobility; 

Ever-increasing specialization of work; 

Combination of psychological and social 
factors rooting labour to a community from 
which it is uprooted with great difficulty. 

Mr. St. Laurent stated that it is possible, 
however, to lessen frictional unemployment, 
and suggested four remedies :— 

Promote information on the state of 
various labour markets; 

Enable labour to go from one occupation 
to another either by improving the regu- 
lations in this connection or by so educat- 


Sociological Implications 


The underlying causes of the obstacles to 
the mobility of labour, both on the part 
of social structures and of the workers’ 
personalities, were the main features of the 
analysis made by Fernand Dumont, Secre- 
tary of the Department of Sociology of the 
Faculty of Social Science. 

Economic growth, as well as the different 
types of unemployment, entail a necessary 
mobility of labour, said Mr. Dumont. 

Stressing that under the impact of tech- 
nological progress there is a gradual shift- 
ing of the population from the primary 
sector (agriculture, forests, mines) to the 
secondary sector (industry) and the tertiary 
sector (services), the speaker stated that 
this movement is made comparatively 
easier by the attraction of social promo- 
tion. 

But, he pointed out, it is within each 
sector that a major problem arises; the 
cultural standards, that is to say, the 
mental habits, the system of values 
peculiar to a given environment which are 
used as terms of reference for the indi- 
vidual who lives in that environment, 
change less rapidly than technology. 

Mr. Dumont concluded that there is a 
more intimate bond between the worker 
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ing the workers that they will be able to 
meet the needs of several occupations; 


Direct industries to operations and to 
cities where there is a labour surplus; 


Promote technological experiments which, 
by lessening the amount of work needed 
to acquire a given living standard, reduce 
the possibilities of frictional unemployment. 


During the forum, at the end of the first 
day, René Tremblay was called upon to 
speak on immigration in relation to employ- 
ment stability. He suggested that a dis- 
tinction must be made between the long 
period, when immigration is_ certainly 
favourable to increased production, and 
the short period, when the type of immi- 
grants is very significant. So it is, he 
explained, that the arrival of immigrants in 
sectors where labour is scarce favours the 
nation’s economy. 


To another question on the effectiveness 
of industry in remedying unemployment, 
Mr. Tremblay specified that the primary 
responsibility falls on the state. The deci- 
sions arrived at by private enterprise, he 
said, are in its own interest, and it is very 
difficult to change its behaviour. Only the 
state, he added, can affect the whole 
economy and thus lead it in the desired 
direction. 


of Under-Employment 


and a definite system of trades, that is 
to say a specific factory. This is where, 
he pointed out, we find the fundamental 
obstacle to professional and geographical 
mobility. 

Turning to the problem on the person- 
ality level, the speaker pointed out that 
mobility calls for a redefinition of person- 
ality, while the development of technology, 
through its dynamic nature, implies the 
very opposite. 

Mr. Dumont concluded with a _ few 
possible cures from the sociological point 
of view. With regard to social structures, 
he advocated a revaluation of primary 
groups, such as the family, capable of 
partially replacing the affective ties which 
block mobility. He especially stressed the 
need for the worker’s direct participation 
in the whole of society: only this partici- 
pation is capable of broadening the criteria 
by which the worker determines his social 


sphere. As to personality, the speaker 
stressed the importance of revaluating 
apprenticeship. 


“Essentially,” he said, “the question is to 
find out whether the worker who goes from 
one factory to another on account of 
unemployment will always witness the 


deterioration of both his status and the 
terms of reference which have for years 
been the basis of the very vitality of his 
personality, or whether, on the contrary, 


having a wider technical culture, he will 
be able to define himself as a homo faber 
in a broader system of reference than that 
of a specific factory.” 


Canadian Experience: The State 


Pierre Harvey, professor of Political 
Economy at the School of Higher Com- 
mercial Studies in Montreal, analysed 
Canada’s employment policy following the 
Second World War and concluded that 
perhaps the state has “relied too much on 
an over-all policy of budgetary surpluses 
and deficits when unemployment or over- 
employment were centred in certain parts 
of the structures”’. 


Without questioning the sincerity of the 
efforts made by the Government to attain 
the highest possible degree of employment, 
Mr. Harvey stated that in the face of the 
problems arising from short-term factors, 
“the state may have adhered too long to 
a prejudicial doctrinal orthodoxy”. 

Adding that forecasts too pessimistic at 
times and then too optimistic, have seldom 


Canadian Experience: 


Three speakers discussed the problem of 
employment stability in the private sector: 
Eugene Forsey, Research Director, Cana- 
dian Labour Congress; R. B. MacPherson, 
Research Director, Dupont of Canada 
Limited; and W. M. Berry, Executive 
Vice-President, Primary Textiles Institute. 


Dr. Eugéne Forsey 


To Dr. Eugéne Forsey, Director of 
Research of the Canadian Labour Congress, 
the most striking fact in the _ present 
economic situation is “the not so peaceful 
co-existence of an unprecedented prosperity 
and of an unemployment problem much 
greater than it was at the highest point 
of our previous prosperity peak”. 


In his short address, Dr. Forsey gave 
ample statistics showing the lag between 
the employment and the production indices 
since 1953. 


In January 1956, Dr. Forsey noted, the 
production index was 11-7 per cent higher 
than in January 1953, but the number of 
unemployed was 51:3 per cent higher than 
in 1953. 


R. B. MacPherson 


The fundamental problem facing the 
chemical industry in Canada in the years 
ahead will not be unemployment “but a 
chronic and serious labour shortage,” said 
R. B. MacPherson, the Director of Research 
of Dupont of Canada Limited. 


come true, the speaker stated that the 
state was a long time acknowledging that 
seasonal variations could not explain all of 
the unemployment, at least in certain peak 
periods. 


Mr. Harvey also charged that the Gov- 
ernment’s immigration policy was partly 
responsible for unemployment from 1947 to 
1952. 


On the financial and monetary level, he 
noted a lack of co-ordination between a 
contra-cyclical budgetary policy and a 
policy of easy money, and stressed that the 
whole commercial policy seems to have 
revolved around long-term views, some- 
times at the expense of real difficulties, at 
least in certain sectors. 


The Private Sector 


Mr. MacPherson said that the output of 
the chemical industry two decades hence 
will be three and one-half times its present 
volume and that the working force of the 
industry will have to double. The nation’s 
labour force, he added, is not likely to be 
expanded by more than 50 per cent during 
the same period. 


After outlining the problems related to 
growth, Mr. MacPherson said that in order 
to minimize the magnitude and duration of 
temporary disturbances, it is necessary “to 
encourage mobility and to reduce frictions 
and rigidities”. Equally important, he 
added, the continued growth of employ- 
ment and incomes is dependent upon the 
encouragement of an even more rapid 
growth of manufacturing industry. 


W. M. Berry 


The Executive Vice-president of the 
Primary Textiles Institute, W. M. Berry, 
presented an interesting study on the 
experience of that industry in employment 
stability. 

Following an analysis of the nature and 
values of employment in the textile indus- 
try, he examined the causes which brought 
about the unemployment of 15,000 persons 
in the last few years. 

“The basic cause,’ he explained, “is a 
structural change in the position of the 
Canadian industry, a sharp rise in the 
intensity of competition from imports, a 
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marked reduction in the share of the total 
market supplied by Canadian workers, as 
a result of national trade policies.” 

Concerning the steps to be taken to cope 
with unstable employment, the speaker 
suggested that it is a function of industry 
management to “preserve and advance the 
welfare of their organizations”. 


It follows, added Mr. Berry, that there 
must be, in any good management, a degree 
of vision in forward production planning “to 
take operations through anticipated slack 
seasons, to protect the valuable composite 
of skills in the working force, to be able 
to supply the market expeditiously as 
volume returns, and to secure the best 
rate of utilization of the investment”. 


Employment Stability and Common Good 


“Without previous planning, it is impos- 
sible to co-ordinate economic agents within 
the political society so as to harmonize 
their activities and to make them con- 
tribute steadily to the prosperity of all,” 
said Maurice Tremblay, Director of the 
Department of Political Science, Laval 
University, at the closing banquet. 


The speaker emphasized, however, that 
such planning is not of the socialist but 
rather of the democratic type. 


“Of course this planning adopts itself to 
the nationalization of certain industries in 
exceptional cases,’ he explained, ‘“‘of course 
it implies public control of certain essential 
services and imperative regulation of 
private sectors of the economy to make 
them abide by certain standards and avoid 
certain injustices and abuses. Its main 
characteristic, however, is that it respects 
the producers’ and consumers’ freedom of 
decision within a free market and tends 
to co-ordinate the activities of the private 
sector of the economy not through authority 
but by indirect guidance, mainly by means 
of its monetary and fiscal policy, asking 
moreover, that the people and the large 
private organizations freely co-operate in 
some of its public interest programs.” 

Mr. Tremblay denied that such planning 


would lead us directly to socialism and 
totalitarianism. 


“On the contrary,’ he stated, “I see in 
it the necessary guarantee and complement 
of authority to our increasingly inter- 
dependent liberties. My only regret is that 
such a policy cannot be extended to the 
whole world and applied to all humanity.” 

The closing dinner, which was attended 
by some 500 guests, was under the chair- 
manship of Gérard Tremblay, Director of 
the Department of Industrial Relations, 
who introduced the speaker. 

In the first part of his talk, the speaker 
emphasized the need for a co-ordinating 
authority, a distinct and necessary function 
in any society. 

“Tf convergence of the wills of the asso- 
ciates to a common end ean be obtained 
without constraint by the authority, it is 
impossible to assure the co-ordination of 
their activities to that same end without 
direction from the authority,” he said. 


“Any society,’ he added, “inasmuch as it 
consists of a gathering of persons united 
with a view to co-operation in achieving 
a common goal, therefore implies, by its 
very nature, an authority which, from all 
the co-operation systems capable of achiev- 
ing this goal, chooses that which seems the 
best and obliges all the members to abide 
veto 





Oshawa Local Labour Councils Merge 


Oshawa and district’s two local labour 
councils merged early in May. They were 
among the first groups to do so following 
the amalgamation of the Trades and 
Labour Congress and the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour in April. 


The Oshawa and District Labour Council 
(CCL) and the Oshawa and District Trades 
and Labour Council (TLC) merged and 
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applied for a charter from the Canadian 
Labour Congress. 


The name, Oshawa and District Labour 
Council, has been presented to the Con- 
gress for approval. 


The President of the newly formed 
group will be Ralph Cooke; Vice-president, 
Elwood Elliott; and Secretary-Treasurer, 
G. H. Wesson. 


Conference on Prevention of Work Accidents 


in Government Departments, Crown Agencies 


Department of Labour and Civil Service Commission joint sponsors of 


one-day session called to focus attention on causes and prevention of 


accidents in government service. 


The need to realize that nearly all 
accidents can be prevented, the necessity 
for accident prevention programs to have 
the whole-hearted support of top manage- 
ment officials if they are to be effective, 
the importance of making it clear who is 
to be held responsible if accidents occur, 
and the vital part played in any safety 
program by careful reporting and recording 
of accidents—these were some of the main 
points emphasized by a number of speakers 
at the first Conference on the Prevention 
of Work Accidents in Government Depart- 
ments and Crown Agencies, held last month 
under the joint auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Labour and the Civil Service 
Commission. 


The conference was attended by about 
100 representatives from 30 government 
departments and eight Crown agencies. 


George V. Haythorne 


The morning session of the one-day 
conference opened under the chairmanship 
of George V. Haythorne, Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Labour. In his opening 
remarks Mr. Haythorne said the object 
of the meeting was to focus attention on 
the causes and prevention of accidents in 
the federal service. The Department of 
Labour, with the support of the Civil 
Service Commission, was trying to create 
a greater awareness of the hazards that 
existed, he said. The role of the Depart- 
ment, however, was that of co-ordination 
and assistance only. The direct responsi- 
bility for taking means to reduce accidents 
of necessity lay with the various depart- 
ments and agencies concerned. 


George G. Greene 


When the Government Employees Com- 
pensation Act first came into force in 1918 
only a minority of the federal government 
employees were affected by its provisions, 
said George G. Greene, Director of the 
Government Employees Compensation 
Branch. Later amendments had brought 
more and more people under the Act, 
however, and now all such employees were 
covered. In recent years, he said, claims 
had grown, until last year there had been 


Accident prevention plans described 
16,062 claims, with 
1947-48. 

The total amount of claims paid last 
year, Mr. Green stated, was nearly 
$2,000,000, the cost of lost time alone 
amounting to $350,000. The accident rate 
in the Canadian federal service was 12:14 
disabling accidents per million man-hours 
worked; this compared unfavourably, he 
said, with the rate for United States federal 
employees of 7-7. 

The Government Employees Compensa- 
tion Branch, the Director said, is ready to 
give all the help in its power to depart- 
ments and Crown companies in accident 
prevention matters. The Branch has no 
experts as yet, he said, but it hopes to be 
able to engage a safety expert in the not- 
too-distant future. 

He emphasized the necessity for the head 
men in the departments and agencies to 
interest themselves in accident prevention 
programs, since without such interest the 
juniors could not be expected to take the 
matter seriously. 


compared 10,165 in 


Robert D. Gidel 


“Technically there is no such thing as 
an unavoidable accident,” said Robert D. 
Gidel, Supervising Safety Engineer, Bureau 
of Standards, U.S. Department of Labor, 
who was the principal speaker at the con- 
ference. People are inclined to blame fate 
for accidents, he said, but except where the 
forces of nature are concerned, as for 
instance in storms, accidents are always 
preventable. 

Tt is difficult, Mr. Gidel remarked, to 
get people to take an interest in accident- 
prevention programs. “Selling safety is lke 
selling cemetery lots,” he said. “Safety is 
boring to most people. Accidents are 
exciting as news, but safety is not. Some- 
times it takes an accident to shake us out 
of our lethargy.” 

If people can be trained to be safe on 
the job it will carry over to the outside, 
he pointed out. The calculated pioneer 
risk-taking which was part of the American 
way of living was desirable, but it must 
be tempered with caution. The rigid 
routine and boredom inherent in modern 
factory methods tends to make for reckless 
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behaviour when employees are released 
from their work, Mr. Gidel said, and often 
results in accidents on the roads. 


Placing the responsibility for accidents is 
necessary, and in the federal service with 
its chain of authority this is easy, said 
Mr. Gidel. The duty of safety personnel 
is to advise only, and they should not 
be held responsible for accidents. 


Investigation of accidents 1s necessary, 
and the immediate supervisor should be 
responsible for making the inquiry. The 
purpose of inquiries should be to find the 
causes and take corrective action, not to 
lay the blame. He advised great caution 
in attaching blame. 


Physical environment may contribute to 
accidents, and this should be remembered 
in planning buildings and arranging work. 
Hazards should be considered when equip- 
ment is being bought, Mr. Gidel advised, 
instancing the case of a certain machine 
which owing to faulty design was inclined 
to catch the operator’s fingers, necessitating 
the subsequent issue of a special kit by the 
manufacturer to overcome this defect. 


Regular inspection is necessary, the 
speaker said, since even if a machine is 
safe when new, wear and tear may cause 
dangerous faults to develop. Sometimes it 
was practical to combine such inspection 
with maintenance inspection. Supervisors 
should be continually on the watch for 
hazards, he added. 


The human factor has always to be 
contended with, however. “All accidents 
can’t be prevented by engineering out the 
hazards,” said Mr. Gidel. “We aren’t smart 
enough yet to anticipate beforehand all the 
silly ways people will go about getting 
themselves hurt.” An important thing was 
to match a worker’s capabilities with the 
requirements of the job. If this was not 
practicable in all cases, training should be 
resorted to to fill the gaps, he said. 


Safety education to help to develop 
“safety consciousness” is important, the 
speaker stated. Safety manuals, libraries, 
posters, booklets, exhibits, demonstrations, 
etc., are all helpful. Awards and incentives 
to plants, shops and supervisors are also 
valuable. Sometimes discipline and enforce- 
ment of rules need to be made stricter. 
In the American armed forces, accidents 
have been reduced by: (1) enforcement of 
rules; (2) increased supervision; (3) pub- 
licizing serious accidents; and (4) publiciz- 
ing “morale boosters,’ such as the effect 
of accidents on prospects of promotion. 

In reply to a question from the floor, 
Mr. Gidel said that the record of handi- 
capped persons in the matter of accidents 
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is good. We all have limitations, and with 
scientific selection to match the worker to 
the job, disability did not matter, he said. 


Replying to another question, Mr. Gidel 
said that if a safety man was going to be 
held responsible in  accident-prevention 
matters he must be on the same level of 
authority as the senior officials he had to 
deal with. This was the principle followed 
in the United States armed services. 


Dr. O. E. Ault 


The chairman of the afternoon meeting, 
Dr. O. E. Ault, Director of Planning and 
Development, Civil Service Commission, 
opened with some remarks on the findings 
of certain psychological studies on “accident 
proneness”. 

Accidents, it had been shown, were not 
a matter of chance. Individuals are not 
destined to have accidents. Clumsy people 
were not specially liable to have accidents. 
A few people, Dr. Ault said, had been 
shown to have been involved in a high 
proportion of the total number of accidents 
(in the study 10 per cent of the people 
had figured in 32 per cent of the accidents). 
Why were some persons more liable to 
accidents than others? The study had 
shown that 14 per cent of the accidents 
were due to faulty attitudes, such as, anger, 
worry, etc.; 12 per cent were due to failure 
to recognize hazards; another 12 per cent 
to faulty judgment; 10 per cent to impul- 
siveness; 2 to 6 per cent to nervousness, 
fear, defective vision, and so on. 


The psychologists had found that with 
experienced people first thoughts were 
usually best in time of emergency. Fre- 
quency of accidents had been found to 
diminish with the experience of the 
employee. There were more accidents 
among the young than among the older 
employees, Dr. Ault said. 

Among the safety factors suggested by 
these studies, the chairman said, were: in 
choosing an employee his suitability to the 
work should be considered from the safety 
standpoint, sufficient training should be 
given, short rest periods were helpful, 
pressure of work should not be too strong, 
clinical study of accidents might reveal 
some underlying physical causes, a study 
of the causes of carelessness might be 
useful. 


Brig. F. G. Coleman 

Brig. F. G. Coleman, Director, Organ- 
ization of Personnel, Canadian Arsenals 
Limited, described the accident-prevention 
program in force in his company’s plant. 


Canadian Arsenals Limited, which employs 
between 6,000 and 7,000, started a formal 
safety program four years ago, Brig. 
Coleman said. In 1953 there had been 9 
claims per 100 employees, in 1954, 5-5 per 
100 employees, and in 1955, 0:97 per 100 
employees. Thus the company had been 
saved a large sum in a few years. 

A safety program, the speaker said, 
“must have the blessing of the people at 
the top”. There was a tendency for top 
management not to realize what accidents 
meant in personal suffering and distress. 

He emphasized the importance of first 
aid, explained the safety record reports used 
by his company, and dealt briefly with the 
part played by safety committees, safety 
competitions, rewards and prizes. 


E. W. Dill 


E. W. Dill, Assistant Manager, Indus- 
trial Relations, Polymer Corp. Ltd., said 
that since the starting of a safety program 
by his company both accident severity and 
accident frequency rates had dropped sub- 
stantially. He reiterated the principle that 
a safety program takes its impetus from 
the management group. One of the most 
substantial props in the program, he said, 
was thorough investigation at the time of 
the accident. Although he admitted that 
striving for new accident-free records had 
its drawbacks he believed that these were 
outweighed by the benefits. 


George K. Smith 


George K. Smith, Chief of Staff Training 
Division, Civil Service Commission, quoted 
the National Safety Council of Chicago as 
saying that 90 per cent of accidents were 


due to human failure, and he said that a 
training program suited to circumstances 
would go a long way in preventing acci- 
dents. He mentioned that the Civil 
Service Commission now has five courses in 
accident-prevention available, and outlined 
two of them. 


R. D. Boyd 


R. D. Boyd, Director of Personnel, Post 
Office Department, said that the Post Office 
was second only to the Department of 
National Defence in the number of acci- 
dents among its employees. The main 
cause of accidents to letter carriers was 
slips and falls, and January and February 
the worst months, doubtless owing to the 
icy condition of the streets. The Post 
Office, he said, was considering the possi- 
bility of improving the design of the letter 
carrier’s bag, and possibly his boots. With 
their inside workers, he said, most accidents 
occurred in material handling. 


Walter E. Montgomery 


Walter E. Montgomery, Vice-President 
of Kenneth Robertson and Co., safety 
engineers of Montreal, said: “There are 
no new ways of getting hurt”; there are 
no “different” problems in connection with 
accidents. Increased use of machinery in 
the present age, he said, has made no real 
difference. A stone-age man could be hurt 
by a rolling stone; now one might be hit 
by a bus, but the principle was the same. 
“We are injured only by uncontrollable 
force. 

“The only good we get out of any acci- 
dent is the lesson we learn from it,” he 
said. 





14" Annual Convention of the 


Personnel Association of Toronto 


Two-day meeting examines role of personnel administrator in planning 
for company growth. Finance Department official foresees continuing 
broad expansion, CLC Executive Vice-President outlines Congress aims 


The role of the personnel administrator 
in planning for company growth was 
examined at the 14th annual conference 
sponsored by the Personnel Association of 
Toronto. 

The two-day conference, held in Toronto 
April 26 and 27, drew some 500 persons 


interested in personnel work to hear eight 
speakers outline the theme: “Planning for 
Company Growth.” 
Conference chairman was 
Willson, General Foods, Ltd. 
John J. Deutsch, Assistant Deputy Min- 
ister of Finance, told the meeting that 


Robert A. 
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there is little reason to doubt that 1956 
will be another year of broad economic 
expansion. 

Canadian Labour Congress Executive 
Vice-President Gordon G. Cushing out- 
lined the aims of the new _ congress, 
denying that it will be a monopoly. 

Economics professor Dale Yoder pre- 
dicted tighter labour markets and tighter 
bargaining. 

Industrial relations professor Leonard R. 
Sayles told of the problems involved in 
industrial peace. 

Other prominent speakers heard during 
the conference were: Harold M. Turner, 
Chairman of the Board, Canadian General 
Electric Co. Ltd., whose luncheon talk was 
entitled “Grow or Die”; Dr. Floyd C. 
Mann, Assistant Program Director, Human 
Relations Program, Institute of Social 
Research at the University of Michigan, 
who spoke on “The Big Difference: Man- 
agement Philosophy and Practice; J. C. 
Coffee, a partner in Management Develop- 
ment Associates of New York City, who 
dealt with human behaviour in industry; 
and Clarence Francis, retired Chairman of 
the Board, General Foods Corporation, and 
currently special consultant to the President 
of the United States, who examined 
“Management’s Social Philosophy.” 


Canadian Economy in 1956 


“With exports continuing to rise and 
with an almost unprecedented increase in 
capital expenditures, there is little reason 
to doubt that 1956 will be another year 
of broad economic expansion and growth 
in Canada,” concluded John J. Deutsch, 
Assistant Deputy Muiunister of Finance, in 
summarizing the Canadian economic out- 
look for 1956. 

Noting that Canada’s prosperity in recent 
years was highlighted by expanding export 
markets, a rapid increase in the exploitation 
of rich natural resources, and a rising home 
market for domestic industries resulting 
from a continually expanding volume of 
consumer expenditures, Mr. Deutsch gave 
the following indication of what might 
reasonably be expected in the near future:— 

There will be less additional labour 
available in 1956 than there was last 
vear. In 1955 non-agricultural employ- 
ment expanded by slightly more than 4% 
per cent. This year the growth in this 
employment cannot be expected to be 
much more than 32 per cent. 


The role of an accelerating rate of 
investment will continue in 1956. The 
official survey of intentions to invest 


suggest capital expenditures in the present 
year some 21 per cent greater than in 1955. 
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... The rate of investment in 1956 will be 
a major factor, even more powerful than 
previously, in pressing the rate of activity 
in the economy to full capacity. Also, this 
heavy outlay on new capital will lay the 
basis for further increases in the produc- 
tivity of labour in the future. 


In 1956 the plans for new investment in 
fuel and power industries is nearly 50 per 
cent greater than the expenditures last 
vear... If our supplies of energy continue 
to grow as 1s now indicated not only from 
the older sources, but also from new sources 
such as natural gas and eventually uranium, 
we can look forward to a continuing rise 
in output per unit of human effort. 


The Assistant Deputy Minister of 
Finance warned, however, that, when the 
economy is operating at near peak capa- 
city, it is also a time of some danger. 


“The greater danger is that everyone 
will try to do too much all at the same 
time. If this happens, inflationary pres- 
sures are generated,” he said. 


While fully aware that “forecasting is a 
most dangerous activity”, Mr. Deutsch 
nevertheless feels confident that, as Cana- 
dian industry has shown great ingenuity in 
the pioneering stage, it will “surely demon- 
strate the same resource in this stage of 
greater maturity”. 


The Industial Relations Road Ahead 


Tighter labour markets and_ tighter 
bargaining are among the problems to be 
faced by personnel men, warned Dr. Dale 
Yoder, Director of the Industrial Relations 
Centre at the University of Minnesota. 


“As far ahead as we can see we are going 
to have tight labour markets,” he said. 

This shrinking of the labour force, 
explained Dr. Yoder, is brought about by 
military service, the rising degree of tech- 
nical skill and educational training which 
keeps men in schools and colleges longer, 
a greater demand for leisure time, with 
men doing less work, and a trend towards 
earlier retirement from the labour force. 

Compulsory retirement at a fixed chrono- 
logical age was condemned by Dr. Yoder 
as “not justified on any grounds”. 

Tighter bargaining was foreseen by Dr. 
Yoder, not because of the labour mergers, 
but because “unions are developing more 
astute leadership”. The fact more and 
more technical and professional employees 
are joining unions will also be responsible 
for tighter bargaining. 

Concluding, the speaker stated the per- 
sonnel man will be given more respon- 
sibility and will be put under greater 


pressure for results, while faced with added 
complications, thus requiring a_ greater 
degree of competence than ever before. 


The Future of Canadian Labour 


“The Canadian Labour Congress will not 
be a monopoly; it will be no different than 
any other national organization.” 

Thus Gordon G. Cushing, Executive 
Vice-President of the CLC, concluded his 
analysis of the new labour organization 
born in Toronto in the same week as the 
Personnel Association of Toronto was 
holding its 14th annual conference. 

To the 500 persons gathered at the 
banquet, Mr. Cushing gave a detailed 
explanation of “what is taking place at the 
Exhibition Park this week”. 

He told of the platform of principles and 
its 29 planks approved by the CLC, the 
458 resolutions considered at the conven- 
tion as well as the statement of economic 
policy adopted by the 1,600 delegates. He 
also stressed that the new labour congress 
“isnot im politics; but is. in ‘political 
education”. (A complete report of the 
CLC convention, covering the major points 
made by Mr. Cushing, appears on p. 634 
in this issue.) 

Touching briefly on employer-employee 
relations, the Executive Vice-President of 
the CLC pointed out that the no-raiding 
agreement signed in 1955 between the TLC 
and the CCL has greatly reduced union 
warfare and that employers, seeing that the 
company is most often caught in the 
middle on such oceasions, should benefit 
from this state of peace. 

“Tt is of some credit to trade unions in 
this country that, in 16 months, no case 
of raiding was referred to the impartial 
arbitrator appointed to deal with this 
problem,” said Mr. Cushing. He added 
that the new cases that occurred were 
settled prior to such arbitration. 

Mr. Cushing also reiterated George 
Meany’s statement to the effect that there 
was not now and that there would never 
be domination of Canadian labour by 
United States organizations. 


Changing Patterns in Union-Management 
Relations for the Individual Company 


“Problems of peace, not of conflict,” 
face the individual company, suggested Dr. 
Leonard R. Sayles, Assistant Professor of 
Industrial Relations, School of Business 
Administration, University of Michigan. 


Describing how a company can become 
committed to the local labour leadership, 
through a management that finds it 
profitable to deal with these leaders and 
thus commits itself to a stake in this 
relationship to the extent of even having 
to “take these leaders off the hook” on 
certain occasions, Dr. Sayles warned that 
such an overly protective company can 
cause the local labour leadership to become 
further removed from the membership. 


“A strike may be cheaper than a lengthy 
slowdown or than recurrent absenteeism,” 
he said. “The ability of unions to funnel 
their discontent through strikes may there- 
fore be more advantageous than per- 
sistent discontent.” 


Dr. Sayles thus suggested that the union 
leadership should remain close to the 
membership. 

“There will be greater difficulties when 
the leadership 1s changed in favour of a 
more anti-management group, because the 
company has then lost its touch in these 
matters,” he pointed out. 

Dr. Sayles, co-author of the book The 
Local Union, said that’ a union must 
discipline its membership. 

“A union that doesn’t discipline its 
membership is handicapped in its negotia- 
tions with the company,” he said. 

He advocated that management stay out 
of union’s internal affairs but noted that 
management, through its support of the 
local union leadership, often finds itself 
more and more involved in these matters. 

While seeing advantages for the com- 
pany through union-management  co- 
operation, Dr. Sayles suggested that this is 
a “much less stable form of collective 
bargaining” and warned of the dangers 
where a company finds itself conducting its 
affairs in a spothght. 

“Co-operation calls for close contact 
between management and local union 
membership,” explained Dr. Sayles, “and, 
in this process, the leadership may see the 
gap widen between itself and the member- 
ship. It will then lose the faith of the 
membership.” 

Dr. Sayles also pointed out that in a 
plant where are found strong, selfish union 
groups, the local labour leadership lacks 
independence and cannot become either 
too co-operative with management or too 
negligent with the membership. 

“But this leadership,” he added, “1s 
usually of the more representative type.” 
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50 Years Ago This Month 


Canada riding the crest of a wave of prosperity—in spring of 1906. 
Employment good, immigration increasing, wages rising and, in a few 
places, hours of work dropping. TLC delegation meets Prime Minister 


Business in Canada was riding on the 
crest of a wave of prosperity in the spring 
of 1906. Employment in practically every 
part of the country was good and large 
numbers of immigrants were arriving from 
Europe and the United States. 

Immigrants from Europe during the 
period July 1905 to April 1906 numbered 
74,350, an increase of 7,010 over the same 
period a year earlier. Immigration from 
the United States during the same period 
reached a total of 43,237 compared with 
31,969 for the same period of 1905. 


Wages were tending to rise and some 
cases of reductions in hours were reported. 
Wages of Chinese mill labourers in 
Victoria, B.C., were raised from $1.25 to 
$1.35 a day. 

The following increases in the wages of 
bricklayers and masons were reported: at 
Halifax from 36 cents to 40 cents an hour; 
at Saint John, N.B., from 334 to 40 cents 
an hour; at Woodstock, Ont., 5 per cent; 
at New Westminster (bricklayers only) 
from $27 to $30 a week; and at Calgary 
from $24.40 to $28.80. 

Carpenters at Calgary had their wages 
increased from $18.90 to $19.20 a week and 
their hours reduced from 54 to 48 a week. 
Carpenters at Windsor received increases 
varying from 5 to 10 per cent. Painters at 
Saint John received an increase of 25 cents 
a day, and painters at Winnipeg, from 25 
to 30 cents an hour. 

Wage increases in a number of indus- 
tries other than construction were also 
reported. Sheet metal workers, tinsmiths 
and furnace makers at Hamilton had their 
wages increased from 272 to 30 cents an 
hour; while bridge and _ structural iron 
workers at Toronto received a 10-per-cent 
increase, bringing their wages up to 30 cents 
an hour. Sheet metal workers in London, 
Ont., had their hours reduced from 58 to 
56 a week during the summer season; and 
horseshoers at Winnipeg had their hours 
reduced from 60 to 55 a week beginning 
June 1, 

Employees of four companies in Sher- 
brooke, Que., received a half-holiday on 
Saturday during the summer months, but 
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had to make up the time lost by working 
longer during the first five days of the 
week. Printers in Sherbrooke had to make 
up for their Saturday half-holiday, starting 
on May 1, by beginning work an hour 
earlier on each of the first five days of 
the week. Workers in several construc- 
tion trades in Edmonton had their work 
day shortened from 9 to 8 hours without 
loss of pay. 


A voluntary mutual benefit fund applying 
to sickness and injury, to which the com- 
pany contributed 4 of the amount paid by 
the workers, was organized among the 
employees of the Dominion Steel Co. at 
Sydney, N.S. Contributions and benefits 
were as follows: Class “A”, contribution 
$1 a month, indemnity $10 a week; Class 
“B”, contribution 75 cents a month, 
indemnity $7.50 a week; Class “C”, con- 
tribution 50 cents a month, indemnity $5 
a week. 


The Lasour Gazerte for June 1906 con- 
tains a report of “a deputation of the 
National Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada (which) waited upon the Rt. Hon. 
the Prime Minister to present certain 
resolutions passed at the last meeting of 
the Congress”. The contents of the brief 
are not given; but a general idea of its 
contents can be gathered from the Prime 
Minister’s reply, which is outlined. 

The Prime Minister said that the 
Government had already met in part the 
desire of the Congress that action be taken 
to prohibit employment agencies from 
making false representations in English and 
foreign newspapers to induce people to 
come to this country; and also that the 
Government had taken action in accordance 
with the wishes of the Congress to abolish 
Sunday work. 

Regarding immigration, the Prime Min- 
ister said that it was the policy of the 
Government not to encourage skilled work- 
men to come to Canada. Consideration 
was promised to the request that all public 
contractors should post a copy of the Fair 
Wages Schedules prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Labour in a conspicuous place in 
the works to which the schedule applied. 





International . 
Labour Organization 


Canadian Delegation Named to 
International Labour Conference 


A. H. Brown, Deputy Minister of Labour, heads 22-member, tripartite 
delegation. CLC President Claude Jodoin appointed worker delegate 


The Canadian delegation to the 39th 
session of the International Labour Con- 
ference, being held in Geneva this month 
(June 6-28), is headed by A. H. Brown, 
Deputy Minister of Labour. 

The second government delegate is Paul 
Goulet, Assistant to the Deputy Minister 
and Director, ILO Branch, Department of 
Labour. The substitute government dele- 
gate is Hector Allard, Canadian Permanent 
Representative to the European Office of 
the United Nations, Geneva. 

Others on the Canadian delegation are:— 

Government Advisers: Lt.-Col. Eric 
Acland, Senior Administrative Officer, 
Indian Affairs Branch, Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration; M. G. 
Clark, Canadian Permanent Mission to the 
European Office of the United Nations, 
Geneva; A. W. Crawford, Director, Cana- 
dian Vocational Training Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour; Miss Edith Lorentsen, 
Director, Labour’ Legislation Branch, 
Department of Labour; and Dr. J. W. 
Willard, Director, Research Division, 
Department of National Health and 
Welfare. 

Employer Delegate: W. A. Campbell, 
Vice-President and Secretary, Canadian 
Westinghouse Company Limited, Hamilton. 

Employer Advisers: W. M._ Baker, 
Manager of Industrial Relations, Dominion 
Engineering Works Ltd., Montreal; H. W. 
Macdonnell, Manager, Industrial Relations 
Department, Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, Toronto; W. G. Scott, General 
Secretary, The Railway Association of 
Canada, Montreal; C. E. Shumaker, 
Director of Personnel, Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Co. of Canada, Limited, New 
Toronto; and J. M. Soules, President, 
Soules Construction Limited, Toronto. 

Worker Delegate: Claude Jodoin, Presi- 
dent, Canadian Labour Congress. 

Worker Advisers: A. H. Belch, Cana- 
dian Legislative Representative, Brother- 


hood of Railway Trainmen, Ottawa; 
Richard Courtney, International Repre- 
sentative, United Automobile, Aircraft 


and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America, Oshawa; M. P. Fitzpatrick, 
Secretary-Treasurer, National Unemploy- 
ment Insurance’ Association, Ottawa; 
H. A. L. Ladd, Director for Eastern 
Canada, International Woodworkers of 
America, Toronto; and Gérard Picard, 
General President, Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour, Montreal. 

The secretary to the delegation is H. T. 


Pammett, Executive Assistant to the 
Director, ILO Branch, Department of 
Labour, and the stenographer with the 


delegation is Miss V. I. Milks of the 
Industrial Relations Branch, Department of 
Labour. 

The agenda for the session is as follows:— 

1. Report of the Director-General. 

2. Financial and budgetary questions. 

3. Information and _ reports on_ the 
application of Conventions and Recom- 
mendations. 

4. Vocational training in 
(second discussion). 

5. Welfare facilities for workers (second 
discussion) : 

(a) feeding facilities 
undertaking ; 

(b) rest and recreation facilities in or 
near the undertaking (excluding holiday 
facilities) ; and 

(c) transportation facilities to and from 
work where ordinary public transport is 
inadequate or impracticable. 

6. Forced labour (first discussion). 

7. Weekly rest 1n commerce and offices 
(first discussion). 

8. Living and _ working 
indigenous populations in 
countries (first discussion). 

A summary of the Director-General’s 
report appeared in the May issue p. 534). 


agriculture 


in or near the 


conditions of 
independent 


Weekly Rest in Commerce and Offices 


Few conditions of work are more widely 
observed throughout the world than the 
weekly rest; however, the application of 


(Continued on page 734) 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


In its March issue, Plant Admunistra- 
tion, well-known Canadian industrial pub- 





lication, carried an illustrated story on 
labour-management co-operation and joint 
consultation at Canadian Tube and Steel 
Products Limited, Montreal. 

The article said that both company and 
union felt that the program had paid off. 
It pointed to their “quiet confidence 
coupled with a firm determination to 
continue the program of co-operation” as 
an indication that joint consultation is 
firmly established at Canadian Tube and 
Steel. 

Concluding the article, Plant Administra- 
tion said: “(Here is a story of plant 
management-union co-operation firmly 
rooted in the ideals of joint consultation. 
Management and union both believe that 
there is no problem which they cannot 
discuss. 


“They know that they will often 
disagree, but they also know that the 


co-operative spirit that they have devel- 
oped will allow them to find workable 
solutions. 

“Both look confidently to the future and 
a continued happy and profitable relation- 


ship.” 


Following eight years of study, a com- 
mittee organized by the Swiss Federal 
Department of Public Economy has issued 
a report on labour-management co-opera- 
tion. 

In its report, the committee said: 
“Although the growth of Swiss labour- 
management co-operation has been gradual, 
some excellent results have been achieved 
in recent years. Sweeping changes are felt 
to be unnecessary, the main need being to 
continue to. make progress along estab- 
hshed lines. The progress made will 
depend to a great extent on the readiness 
of employers’ and workers’ associations to 
co-operate. 

“The committee does not advocate 
special legislation on labour-management 
co-operation at the level of the wunder- 
taking or occupation. Like the parties 
themselves, its preference is for voluntary 
co-operation, even if efforts in that direc- 
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tion lead to institutional forms, such as 


workers’ committees, works councils or 
joint industrial machinery.” 
x x x 


The story of the formation of a labour- 
management committee at the John 
Dickinson and Company (Canada), 
Limited, plant in Hamilton, Ont., was 
recently told in the Hamilton Spectator 
by Dennis Harvey, labour columnist. The 
committee was formed following agreement 
between management and the employees, 
who are members of Local 540, Printing 
Specialties and Paper Products Union. Mr. 
Harvey said: “The Department of Labour 
has expended considerable effort to promote 
this idea in both labour and management 
circles. The formation of these committees 
has also been approved by the TLC and 
CCL. 

“The constitution drawn up by the 
committee states that the purpose of the 
committee ‘is to provide for and facilitate 
co-operation and _ participation of the 
employees with management in improving 
production efficiency and maintaining 
harmonious relations’. 

“Some of the objectives listed in the 
constitution are: maintain high quality of 
workmanship and product; reduce waste of 
time and material; improve efficiency; 
improve maintenance of plant, grounds and 


equipment; and assist this social and 
recreational committee.” 
x x * 


Labour-management co-operation was 
never more vital than it 1s today, according 
to R. Hayes, Vice-President and General 
Manager of the CNR Atlantic Region. 

“This co-operation is vital, since the 
railway not only has to meet competition 
from the highways, but from the air,” said 
Mr. Hayes. “It behooves all of us to put 
forth our utmost effort to see to it that 
the company is operated and maintained 
in the most efficient way.” 

Labour-management co-operation has had 
a long history in the Atlantic Region, 
recalled R. J. McLellan, general chairman 
of the electrical workers. The first com- 
mittee was organized in February 1926 
when it held its first meeting in Moncton. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 


encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 
dustrial Relations 
of Labour. 


Branch, Department 
In addition to field repre- 
sentatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 





“Industrial 
and Conciliation 


Relations 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board did 
not meet during April. During the month, 
the Board received seven applications for 
certification, two requests for review of 
previous decisions, and allowed the with- 
drawal of seven applications for certifica- 
tion. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc. (Great Lakes and 
Eastern District), on behalf of a unit of 
engineer officers, below the rank of chief 
engineer, employed by Branch Lines 
Limited, Sorel, Que., aboard the Cedar- 
branch, Elmbranch, Firbranch, Spruce- 
branch. and Willowbranch (Investigating 
Officer: Remi Duquette). 

2. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 509, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of F. M. 
Yorke and Sons, Limited, Vancouver, 
employed at the barge slip, Great Northern 
Dock, Foot of Campbell Avenue, Van- 
couver, in the loading and unloading of 
railway cars to and from barges (Investi- 
gating Officer: G. R. Currie). 

3. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, Local 927, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of Minshull Storage 
and Van Limited, Halifax (Investigating 
Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 

4, National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of 
a unit of office and building maintenance 
employees of the Western Ontario Broad- 
casting Company Limited, employed at 
Station CKLW, Windsor, Ont. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

5. International Association of Heat and 
Frost Insulators and Asbestos Workers, 
Local 110, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Northern Construction Company and 
J. W. Stewart Limited, employed on 
Project No. 572 in the Yukon Territory 
and Northwest Territories (Investigating 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

6. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
clerical employees of Canada Steamship 
Lines Limited, employed at the company’s 





Montreal Terminal (Investigating Officer: 
Remi Duquette). 

7. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, comprising female cleaners and 
janitresses employed in the Windsor Street 
Station offices of the Company (Investigat- 
ing Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


Requests for Review Received 

1. The Board received from the Sea- 
farers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, a request for 
review of the Board’s decisions certifying 
the anadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
as the bargaining agent for a unit of 
unlicensed personnel employed by the 
Canadian National Railways aboard the 
MV Bluenose, operated by the company in 
its ferry service between Yarmouth, N.S., 
and Bar Harbor, Maine, and rejecting the 
application of the Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian Dis- 
trict, on behalf of the same unit of 
employees (L.G., May, p. 540). 

2. The Board received from the National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians a request for review of the 
Board’s earlier decision affecting the Asso- 
ciation and Radio Saguenay Ltd. by 
amending the certificate issued (L.G., 1954, 
p. 1572) to include both radio and _ tele- 
vision employees (Investigating Officer: 
Ch. Poirier). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 

1. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
applicant, and Island Tug and Barge 
Limited, Victoria, B.C., respondent (L.G., 
April, p. 414). 

2. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
applicant, and Young and Gore Tugboats 
Limited, Vancouver, respondent (L.G., 
April, p. 414). 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
Canada Labour Relations 
Industrial Relations 


Labour, the 
Board and_ the 
Branch of the Department. 
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3. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., District Council 
No. 4, applicant, and Island Tug and 
Barge Limited, Victoria, B.C., respondent 
(L.G., April, p. 414). 

4, National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., District Council 
No. 4, applicant, and Young and Gore 
Tugboats Limited, Vancouver, respondent 
(L.G., April p. 414). 

5. Order of Railway Conductors and 
Brakemen, applicant, and Canadian Pacific 


Railway Company, respondent (conductors, 
Eastern Region) (L.G., May, p. 540). 

6. Order of Railway Conductors and 
Brakemen, applicant, and Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, respondent (baggage- 
men and brakemen, Eastern Region) (L.G., 
May, p. 540). 

7. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 503, appli- 
eant, and Elk Falls Company Limited, 
Duncan Bay, Vancouver Island, respondent 
(L.G., May, p. 540). 





Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 

During -April, the Minister appointed 
conciliation officers to deal with the 
following disputes :— 

1. Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company, 
Montreal, and United Steelworkers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: R. 
Trépanier). 

2. Buntain and Bell Company Limited, 
Charlottetown, and Local 956, Labourers’ 


Protective Union (Conciliation Officer: 
H. R. Pettigrove). 
3. Canada Steamship Lines Limited 


(freight handlers, coopers, checkers, etc.), 
Montreal, and Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees (Concilia- 
tion Officer: R. Trépanier). 

4. Newfoundland Employers’ Association 
Limited (coal and salt boats), St. John’s, 
Nfld., and  lLongshoremen’s Protective 
Union (Conciliation Officer: W. L. Taylor). 

5. Newfoundland Employers’ Association 
Limited (Newfoundland Homogenized Fish 
Company Limited), St. John’s, Nfid., and 
Longshoremen’s Protective Union (Con- 
ciliation Officer: W. L. Taylor). 

6. Newfoundland Employers’ Association 
Limited (Newfoundland Coal Company 
Limited), St. John’s, Nfld. and Long- 
shoremen’s Protective Union (Conciliation 
Officer: W. L. Taylor). 

7. Shawinigan Falls Broadcasting Com- 
pany Limited and St. Maurice Radio 
Employees’ Union (Conciliation Officer: 
R. Trépanier). 

8. Canadian National Railways (Port 
Mann and Okanagan Lake Barge and 
Ferry Service) and Canadian National 
Steamships and National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada (Conciliation 
Officer: G. R. Currie). 
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9. Canadian National Railways (Port 
Mann and Okanagan Lake Barge and 
Ferry Service) and Canadian National 
Steamships and Canadian Merchant Ser- 
vice Guild, Inc. (Conciliation Officer: 
G. R. Currie). 

10. Trans-Canada Air Lines and Airline 
Flight Attendants’ Association (Concilia- 
tion Officer: R. Trépanier). 


Settlement Reported by Conciliation Officer 


1. Quebec and Ontario Transportation 
Company Limited, Montreal, and National 
Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, 
Inc. (Great Lakes and Eastern District) 
(Conciliation Officer: R. Trépanier) (L.G., 
April, p. 414). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Eastern, Prairie and Pacific Regions, 
including the Quebec Central Railway and 
the Dominion Atlantic Railway) and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen. (This dispute was in the first 
instance referred to a conciliation board 
and not to a conciliation officer.) 

2. Canadian National Railways and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen ( (1) 
yardmasters and assistant yardmasters, 
Atlantic, Central and Western Regions, 
except yardmasters on former Canadian 


Government railways south of the 
St. Lawrence River; (2) yardmasters, 
former Canadian Government railways 


south of the St. Lawrence River, yard 
foremen, helpers and switchtenders, Atlantic 
and Central Regions combined yard ser- 
vice; (3) conductors, assistant conductors, 
train baggagemen and trainmen, Atlantic 
and Central Regions; (4) express messen- 
gers on Newfoundland Division, Atlantic 


Region; (5) conductors, Western Region; 
(6) baggagemen, flagmen and trainmen, 
Western Region; (7) freight handlers, LCL 
service, Western Region; (8) yard fore- 
men, helpers and switchtenders, Western 
Region). (This dispute was in the first 
instance referred to a conciliation board 
and not to a conciliation officer.) 

3. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
( (1) yardmasters, Eastern, Prairie and 
Pacific Regions; (2) yard foremen, helpers, 
switchtenders and car retarder operators, 
Eastern Region; (3) conductors, baggage- 
men and brakemen, Eastern Region; (4) 
conductors, baggagemen and _ trainmen, 
Prairie and Pacific Regions; (5) yard fore- 
men, helpers and switchtenders, Pacific and 
Prairie Regions). (This dispute was in the 


first instance referred to a conciliation 
board and not to a conciliation officer.) 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in March to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Holden 
Sand and Gravel, Limited, Toronto, and 
the Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (L.G., May, 
p. 541) was fully constituted in April with 
the appointment of Prof. C. H. Curtis, 
Kingston, Ont., as Chairman. Prof. Curtis 
was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members, W. J. Whittaker, 
Toronto, and C. Gravenor, Montreal, who 
were previously appointed on the nom- 
ination of the company and the union 
respectively. 





Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. ; 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. ; 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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2. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in March to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Association 
of Lake Carriers, Port Colborne, Ont. 
(Canada Steamship Lines Limited; N. M. 
Paterson & Sons Limited; Colonial Steam- 
ships Limited; and Hall Corporation of 
Canada) and the Canadian Merchant 
Service Guild, Inc. (L.G., May, p. 541) was 
fully constituted in April with the appoint- 
ment of His Honour Judge Walter Little, 
Parry Sound, Ont., as Chairman. Judge 
Little was appointed by the Minister in 
the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, J. C. Adams, 
QC, Toronto, and Ken Green, Ottawa, who 
were previously appointed on the nom- 
ination of the Association and the union 
respectively. 


3. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in March to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Guy Tombs 
Marine Services Limited and Davie Trans- 
portation Limited, Montreal, and Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
Canadian District (L.G., May, p. 541) was 
fully constituted in April with the appoint- 
ment of the Hon. Mr. Justice Paul E. 
Coté, Montreal, as Chairman. Mr. Justice 
Coté was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members, Marcel Belanger, 
CA, Quebec, and Louis Laberge, Montreal, 
who were previously appointed on the 
nomination of the companies and the union 
respectively. 

4. The dispute affecting the Quebec 
Paper Sales and Transportation Company 
Limited, Donnacona, P.Q., and the National 
Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, 
Inc. (Great Lakes and Eastern District) 
(L.G., May, p. 541) was referred in April 
to a Board of Conciliation which had 
already been established to deal with a 
dispute between the Quebec Paper Sales 
and ‘Transportation Company Limited and 


the Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (L.G., May, 
p. 542). 


Board Reports Received 


During March, the Minister received the 
reports of the following Boards of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation which he had 
established :— 

1. Canadian National Railways; Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company; Toronto, 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Company; 
Ontario Northland Railway; and Algoma 
Central and Hudson Bay Railway (non- 
operating employees) and Joint Negotiating 
Committee representing a number of inter- 
national and national railway labour organ- 
izations (L:G.,.Feb:, p» 180). “The: text 
of the report is reproduced below. 


2. The Nova Scotian Hotel, Halifax 
(Canadian National Hotels Limited) 
and Local 662, Hotel and Restaurant 


Employees’ and Bartenders’ International 
Union (L.G., March, p. 292). The text 
of the report is reproduced below. 

3. Association of Lake Carriers (Canada 
Steamship Lines Limited; Colonial Steam- 
ships Limited; N. M. Paterson & Sons 
Limited; Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence 
Transportation Company Limited; Hall 
Corporation of Canada Limited; Mohawk 
Navigation Company; and _ Beaconsfield 
Steamships Limited) and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Cana- 
dian.) District 0(L.G., April. piv 416) ee the 
text of the report is reproduced below. 

4. Shipping Federation of British 
Columbia (first aid attendants), Vancouver, 
and International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 501 (L.G., 
April, p. 415). The text of the report is 
reproduced below. 


Settlement Following Board Procedure 


1. St. Charles Transportation Company 
Limited, Quebec, and Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America, Canadian 
District (L.G., Feb., p. 180). 





Campaigns in favour of laws for- 
bidding compulsory union membership 
agreements are planned in 15 states, 
the National “Right-to-Work” Com- 
mittee has announced. 

There are now 18 states with such 
laws. The Committee said that 
campaigns were “likely” in California, 
Colorado, Indiana, Kansas, Maryland, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Washington 


and Wisconsin; and “possible” in 
Connecticut, Illinois, Minnesota, 
Missourl and West Virginia. 

The Committee said that it expected 
“determined drives by union leaders” for 


repeal of “right-to-work” laws in 12 
states by 1957. The states. are: 
Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Florida, 


Iowa, Louisiana, Mississippi, Nebraska, 
Nevada, North Dakota, Tennessee and 
Texas. 





(op) 
CO 
op) 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian National Railways, Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Company, Ontario North- 
land Railway, and Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway 


and 


Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees; Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees; Division No. 4, Railway Employees Department, 
AFL; Canadian National Railway System Federation No. 11; 
International Association of Machinists; International Brotherhood 
of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders, Blacksmiths, Forgers and 
Helpers of America; Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of America; 
International Brotherhood of Firemen and Oilers, Steam Plant 
Employees, Roundhouse and Railway Shop Labourers; International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; Commercial Telegraphers’ 
Union; Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of America; Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers; Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers; Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters, Train, Chair Car, Coach Porters and Attendants. 


The Board, Eric G. Taylor, Esq., 
Chamman, “Paul, S. “Smith, Esq, QC, 
Nominee of the Railways, and David 


Lewis, Esq., Nominee of the Unions, sat 
for the hearing of this matter in The 
Windsor Hotel, Montreal, Que. The 
formal hearings of the Board commenced 
on 30th January 1956 and concluded on 
8th March 1956. Following the termina- 
tion of the formal hearings of the Board 
informal discussions took place between 
members of the Board and representatives 
of each of the parties respectively on 9th 
and 10th March 1956. 


There appeared for the Railways Mr. 
Ian D. Sinclair and Mr. Pierre Tasche- 
reau, Counsel, who were accompanied by 
a committee consisting of officers and 
officials of the Railways together with their 
assistants. 

There appeared for the Unions Mr. 
Frank H. Hall, General Chairman, Nego- 
tiating Committee, and Dr. J. C. Weldon, 
Consultant, who were accompanied by a 
committee consisting of officers of the 
several Unions. 

* * * 


This dispute arose out of the failure of 
the parties to agree upon the amendments 
to be made to collective agreements in 
respect of the calendar year 1956. No 
amendments were sought by the Railways. 
The matters in issue referred to the Board 
concerned requests which were lodged by 
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During April, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the members of } 
the Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed under the Industrial Rela- | 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act to 
deal with the dispute affecting 16 inter- 
national and national railway labour 
organizations representing approximately 
143,000 non-operating employees and the 
Canadian National Railways, the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company, the 
Ontario Northland Railway, the Toronto, 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Company 
and the Algoma Central and Hudson 
Bay Railway. 

The Conciliation Board was under the 
Chairmanship of Eric G. Taylor, Toronto. 
The other members of the Board were 
Paul 8. Smith, QC, Montreal, and David 
Lewis, Toronto, who were appointed on 
the nomination of the employers and 
unions respectively. 


The report of the Chairman and Mr. 
Lewis constitutes the report of the Board. 
The minority report was submitted by 
Mr. Smith. 


The texts of the majority and minority 
recommendations are reproduced below. 


















the Unions and which were set forth in a 
notice served by the Unions on the Rail- 


ways on 2nd November, 1955, in accordance 
with the relevant provisions in their 
respective collective agreements. The 
requests were set out in said notice as 
follows: 


1. Effective with the commencement of the 
calendar year 1956, all rates of pay shall be 
increased by 18 per cent. 
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2. An additional amount of 8 cents per 
hour shall be paid by the Railways effective 
January 1, 1956, to cover the cost of a 
Health and Welfare Plan which shall: 

(a) Provide life insurance for each 
employee, to pay upon his death, an amount 
between $2,000 and $3,000 based on his scale 
of previous earnings. 

(b) Provide care incident to any sickness, 
injury, or other disability of any employee, 
spouse and/or other dependents, including 
children under 18 years of age, and occurring 
while the employment relationship exists, 
comprehending— 


Hospital Daily Benefit 
Other Hospital Charges 
Surgical Costs 
Medical Expense Benefits 
Allowance for Physician’s visits 
X-ray and Laboratory Services 
Polio Expense Benefits 
Weekly Pay for Sickness and Accident. 
3. All employees shall be given 8 holidays 
off with pay, same to be— 
New Year’s Day 
Good Friday 
Victoria Day 
Dominion Day 
Labour Day 
Thanksgiving Day 
Remembrance Day 
Christmas Day. 


4. In a pay-period during which one of 
the foregoing holidays occurs, monthly-rated 
employees shall receive an extra day’s pay. 


The five Railways involved in this 
dispute together with their subsidiaries 
operate approximately 94 per cent of the 
total railway mileage in Canada. The two 
nation-wide railways systems, the Cana- 
dian National Railways and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, together with 
their subsidiaries, operate approximately 92 
per cent of the total railway mileage in 
Canada and about 97:5 per cent of the 
mileage which is operated by the Railways 
represented in these proceedings. 

The Unions are the bargaining agents 
for 91 per cent of the non-operating 
employees of the Railways. Based on 
average monthly counts for the 12 months 
ending September 30, 1955, there are 141,744 
non-operating employees of whom 128,315 
are represented by the Unions involved in 
these proceedings. The total number of 
non-operating employees, 141,744, consti- 
tutes approximately 78 per cent of all 
railway employees. 

The Board heard the representations of 
the parties, both of whom were given a full 
opportunity to present their evidence and 
arguments. Subsequently the Board 
engaged in private discussions with each 
of the parties respectively in an endeavour 
to effect a settlement of the matters in 
issue between them, but without avail. 
During the course of the formal hearings 
and later in private discussions with the 
Board, the Unions made clear that they 
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were prepared to modify their requests in 
the interest of effecting a settlement of the 
dispute. However, the Railways stead- 
fastly maintained the position throughout 
that no change could be entertained by 
them which would involve additional labour 
costs. Although some 24 days had been 
devoted to receiving submissions, hearing 
direct evidence and argument and but two 
days had been spent in what proved to 
be a fruitless endeavour to effect agree- 
ment between the parties, the Board, faced 
with the position maintained by the Rail- 
ways, arrived at the reluctant conclusion 
that there was no practical conciliation 
function for it to perform. 


The Board made known its opinion to 
the parties that even if settlement of their 
dispute could be effected, the term of agree- 
ment contemplated by them was far too 
short from the point of view of the welfare 
of the nation and, indeed, the welfare of 
the Railways and the Unions themselves. 
The requests made by the Unions con- 
cerned amendments which would continue 
in effect for one year from lst January, 
1956. It was clear that by the time any 
settlement between the parties was reached, 
elther during the conciliation process or as 
a result of the issuance of this report, that 
only a matter of five or six months would 
transpire before the Unions would be in a 
position to make renewed demands. Any 
contract terminating at the end of 1956 
would leave the Unions free to give notice 
of amendment from Ist November, 1956. 
In the opinion of the Board, the Railways 
and the Unions have a responsibility to 
the people of Canada to enter into a 
collective agreement which will continue in 
effect for longer than the calendar year 
1956 and thus guard against the danger of 
the parties and the nation being faced with 
another crisis a few months hence. 


During the private discussions with the 
parties the Board urged both of them to 
consider entering into a collective agree- 
ment which would continue in effect for a 
period of two years from Ist January, 1956. 
In addition, the Board suggested to the 
parties that any wage increase or change 
affecting statutory holidays or health and 
welfare should be instituted progressively 
on a time-interval basis throughout the 
term of a two-year agreement. It will be 
noted that the recommendations set forth 
in this Report echo these considerations 
and involve during a two-year period when 
it is expected that the Railways’ revenue 
will be substantially increased, adjustments 
in wages and working conditions less costly 
than those requested by the Unions in 
respect of a one-year agreement. 


The Board refrains from an exhaustive 
analysis of the evidence and exhibits sub- 
mitted and from comment concerning 
certain matters which were dealt with by 
the parties during the course of the pro- 
ceedings. The singular nature of the 
Railways’ operation, the economic impor- 
tance of this dispute, the direct interest 
of the community and the experience which 
the parties have had resulting from govern- 
mental intervention and arbitration in the 
past are some of the factors which con- 
tribute to the difficulties facing the parties 
and serve as an impediment to genuine 
collective bargaining. It is not a question 
of the absence of good faith but rather 
a matter of the presence of certain factors 
which normally do not plague employers 
and employees at the bargaining table. 


Before dealing with each of the issues 
involved and setting out our recommenda- 
tions on them, it is necessary to consider 
at some length two major questions placed 
before us by the parties. The first con- 
cerned the choice of an appropriate 
standard of comparison and the second 
was the claim of the Railways that in the 
present circumstances and in view of the 
anticipation of future developments, it was 
impossible for them to undertake any in- 
creasé whatever in labour costs. We deal 
below with each of these in turn. 


It was clear from the evidence that for 
some years earnings of the non-operating 
railway employees have been compared by 
previous conciliation boards and arbitrators 
and, indeed, by the Railways themselves, 
with the employees in a group of manu- 
facturing industries known as “Durable 
Goods”. The Unions claimed in their sub- 
mission that this standard of comparison 
had been promoted by the Railways some 
years ago and was imposed on them, the 
Unions, by conciliators and arbitrators 
against their wish. They went on to submit 
that, since this standard of comparison 
has now been established by jurisprudence 
over a period of at least six years, the 
Unions were prepared to accept it and 
accordingly rested their entire case on that 
basis. 


The Railways, on the other hand, sub- 
mitted that on previous occasions they had 
advocated “Durable Goods” as a ceiling 
beyond which the earnings of their non- 
operating employees should not go. They 
claimed that experience had convinced them 
that they could no longer live with this 
standard. They submitted that a more 
thorough study of the comparison between 
“Durable Goods” and the Railways had led 
them, and should lead the Board, to the 


conclusion that the comparison was not a 
valid one. They proposed, instead, a 
standard based on the average earnings 
of the entire paid working force in Canada. 


In support of their proposed new standard, 
the Railways pointed out that the railway 
industry operates on a nation-wide basis, 
that it serves all ten provinces, that its 
employees live and work in villages and 
hamlets as well as in large and larger cities, 
that they work in high-wage areas as well 
as in low-wage areas, and that the work 
performed by railways employees covers 
a wide range in its nature and in the skills 
required. 

Because of the reasons briefly summar- 
ized above, the Railways claimed that the 
only proper comparison is with the paid 
working force in Canada as a whole, that 
no segment of the Canadian paid working 
force is adequate for the purpose. They 
pointed out that the Railways are a service 
industry, serving every nook and cranny 
of Canada and that a comparison with 
manufacturing industry in general, and with 
the durable goods manufacturing group in 
particular, could not be and was not valid. 
The Railways, therefore, frankly retreated 
from their previous support of the durable 
goods comparison. Their witnesses devel- 
oped statistics to show that durable goods 
employees were more concentrated in urban 
areas and in the higher-wage provinces than 
were the non-operating railway employees; 
that the rate of return on investment in 
the durable goods industries was higher 
than the rate of return on railway invest- 
ment; that the gross revenue per employee 
in the durable goods industries was very 
much higher than the revenue per 
employee on the Railways; that, on the 
other hand, capital investment per employee 
on the Railways was very substantially 
higher than capital investment per 
employee in manufacturing industry; and 
that the ratio of payroll to revenue on the 
Railways was again substantially higher 
than the ratio of payroll to revenue in 
manufacturing generally and in the durable 
goods group. The Railways, therefore, 
concluded and urged on the Board that the 
durable goods comparison be abandoned 
and that it be replaced by a standard based 
on the average earnings of all the workers 
in the labour force in Canada. 


The Railways submitted that “the proper 
wage criterion is that wages should meet a 
reasonable standard of adequacy within the 
community wherein the industry operates 
and any excess of wages over this basic 
standard must depend on the Railways’ 
ability to pay”. 
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The first point which this Board would 
wish to emphasize is that, in its opinion, 
there cannot be only one criterion govern- 
ing wage determination. In every case 
there are several factors which must be 
taken into account. A proper standard of 
comparison is one factor, a very important 
one. Another is the pattern of wage in- 
creases in the community since the last 
wage increase was granted the particular 
group of employees involved. A third is 
the cost of living reflected by the con- 
sumers’ price index which, in the present 
instance, has remained at the same level 
since the last wage increase. Finally, in 
appropriate circumstances, the ability of 
an industry to pay may also be of govern- 
ing relevance. All of these factors must 
be kept in mind in attempting to arrive 
at a just and fair settlement of a wage or 
labour cost dispute. 


However, the parties before us seemed 
to be agreed that in the case of railway 
wage disputes, it is even more important 
than usual to find an appropriate standard 
of comparison. The Unions requested the 
Board to make some observations to the 
effect that railway employees must be 
permitted to exercise their right to strike 
in the same way as other employees in 
the community. The Board believes that 
it is neither its function nor would it be 
appropriate for it to express an opinion on 
this point in this report. However, it is 
abundantly clear that any kind of inter- 
ruption of railway service would necessarily 
be a very serious thing for the Canadian 
economy and for the Canadian people. It 
is, therefore, of paramount importance to 
Canada, to the Railways and to railway 
employees to find a solution to the differ- 
ences between the parties without either 
side having to resort to economic action. 
And, it should be stressed, finding a 
peaceful solution is the responsibility not 
only of the Unions but also of the Rail- 
ways and of the public. Because of this 
pressing consideration, it is obvious that a 
proper standard of comparison on the basis 
of which a railway wage dispute may be 
settled is of urgent importance. For this 
reason, the Board agrees with the parties 
that it is of value for the Board to 
recommend and for the parties to agree 
upon an appropriate basis for comparison. 

We have, first, to deal with the new 
standard proposed by the Railways. From 
the evidence submitted and from exhibits 
filed, it appears that the total of paid 
workers in the labour force in Canada 
comprises every person working for a wage 
or salary and excludes self-employed people. 
Consequently, it includes some _ 80,000 
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females in domestic service, 120,000 agri- 
cultural workers, several thousand fishermen 
and trappers, almost 200,000 persons in the 
ranks of management, some 340,000 persons 
in the various professions, presumably 
ranging from low-paid professions to the 
very highly paid ones, many tens of thou- 
sands of people who are at work only 
part of the year, some 50,000 who work 
only 14 hours per week and less, some 
100,000 who work less than 25 hours per 
week and some 200,000 who work 55 hours 
and more per week. Similarly, the evi- 
dence shows that some half million of the 
paid workers in Canada as a whole were 
from 14 to 19 years old, a proportion of 
9-6 per cent of the total, obviously a much 
larger proportion than obtains among rail- 
way employees. Perhaps most important 
of all as far as the actual earnings are 
concerned, the evidence shows that the 
composite proposed by the Railways as an 
appropriate standard contains 27-4 per cent 
female workers, whereas among the non- 
operating railway employees there are only 
3°6 per cent female workers actually 
represented by the Unions before us and 
no more than about 6 per cent among all 
non-operating employees. One can readily 
see the effect of this disparity in the 
proportion of female employees from the 
fact, placed in evidence by the Unions and 
not contradicted, that male earnings in the 
paid working force in Canada are double 
that of female earnings. No evidence was 
adduced to show the distribution of skills 
in the national composite as compared 
with that among non-operating railway 
employees, nor as to age distribution or 
any similar factor: In jfact; it 1s fair to 
say that the Railways did not attempt to 
argue that the paid work force in Canada 
was comparable with the non-operating 
employees of the Railways as a group of 
employees with a group of employees. 
The submission of the Railways was merely 
that the only appropriate standard for the 
purposes of comparison was the level of 
earnings of paid workers in Canada as a 
whole as compared with the level of earn- 
ings of railway employees, and that not 
only of non-operating employees but of 
the entire railway working force. 

The standard proposed by the Railways 
is not only unprecedented in railway dis- 
putes and in any other disputes in Canada, 
as was admitted by Railway witnesses, but 
it seems to us to be rather illogical and 
inconsistent. If the only basis for the 
standard is that it covers the whole of 
Canada as far as paid workers in the labour 
force are concerned, then it might be 
argued that there is no reason why it 


should be limited to paid workers nor why 
self-employed people should be excluded. 
If the comparison is to be made with a 
composite that includes more than 100,000 
agricultural workers, merely on the ground 
that such people are also served by the 
Railways, then perhaps self-employed 
farmers should also be included, since they 
are much more directly served by the Rail- 
ways than even agricultural workers. If 
managers and engineers and railway presi- 
dents and other company presidents are to 
be- included in a group with which the 
earnings of railway employees are com- 
pared, then there is no reason whatever 
why self-employed persons in industry and 
in services should not also be included. 
If lawyers, for example, being paid a 
salary by the railways or by other corpora- 
tions are to be part of a composite with 
which the earnings of railway employees 
are compared, there is no logical reason 
why all lawyers, whether they work for 
themselves, are partners in a firm, or work 
at a salary, should not be included. In 
short, if the only ground for a comparison 
is the fact the Railways serve all the people 
of Canada, then it logically follows that 
the only justified comparison in such 
circumstances would be a simple compari- 
son with the per capita income of all 
Canadians, men, women and children. 

If this were so, it would also follow that 
there is no reason why such a comparison 
should be limited to railway employees. 
While it is true that the Railways serve 
all the people of Canada in a more direct 
way than most other industries, there are 
some parts of the Canadian economy which 
also serve the whole of Canada directly 
and all parts of it serve the whole 
of the country directly or indirectly. For 
example, the Federal Civil Service serves 
all of Canada directly; TCA and CPA, 
and other airlines, serve the whole of 
Canada; communications generally, not 
only telegraph, but radio, television and 
telephone serve the whole of Canada from 
coast to coast. The majority of the 
employees before us are employees of the 
Canadian National Railways and thus of 
the people of Canada. If the earnings of 
railway employees are to be based on a 
comparison with the per capita income of 
all the people of Canada, there is no 
reason why civil service members, employees 
of airlines, telephones and the like should 
not be subject to a similar comparison. 

Comparisons for purposes of wage deter- 
mination, if they are to have relevance and 
consistency, must take into account a 
number of factors, only one of which is 


met by the standard proposed by the Rail- 
ways. Such comparisons must take into 
account relative skills and the distribution 
of skills, the ratio of female workers to 
male workers in the given groups of 
employees; the geographical distribution of 
the employees; the traditional level of 
earnings for the groups compared in the 
scale of earnings in the community or, in 
other words, the history of the groups in 
respect of their relative positions in the 
Canadian working force; the relative posi- 
tion of the industries in the economy as a 
whole; and, finally, the position or status 
within the community traditionally and 
historically enjoyed by the members of the 
employee groups being compared. Nor can 
the relative size of the undertakings served 
by the employees be ignored. 


In the case of only one of the factors 
just enumerated does the standard pro- 
posed by the Railways afford any basis of 
comparability, namely, the geographical 
distribution of the paid working force in 
Canada as compared with the distribution 
of railway employees. However, the com- 
parison between the distribution of durable 
goods employees and railway employees is 
not sufficiently different to justify adopting 
a standard which fails to meet other con- 
siderations that must be taken into account. 


For the purposes of clarity and to avoid 
misunderstanding it should, in passing, be 
pointed out that even the application of 
the Railways’ standard would justify a very 
substantial increase in the wages of non- 
operating railway employees, that is to say, 
if the application is adjusted as far as the 
female-male ratio is concerned. The Board 
has made a ealculation, based on the 
evidence and submissions of the parties, 
adjusting the average for paid workers in 
the labour force in Canada for the 12 
months ending September 30, 1955, to the 
ratio of female to male employees obtain- 
ing among the non-operating railway 
employees. This would make the average 
annual earnings of the paid workers in the 
labour force in Canada $3,384 during the 
12-month period ending September 30, 1955. 
The calculation was based on an assump- 
tion of 6 per cent of female employees, 
which is the ratio of female workers in 
the non-operating employees of the Rail- 
ways, including the unorganized portion as 
well as the organized majority. If we 
had taken the proportion of female 
employees proved in evidence, for the 
organized non-operating employees only, 
that is to say, for those employees repre- 
sented by the Unions before us, the 
earnings for the 12-month period ending 
September 30, 1955, would have amounted 
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to $3,426 or $42 more. The average earn- 
ings for the same period for the non- 
operating employees were given by the 
Railways as $3,091. The Railways then 
suggested that to this amount should be 
added an amount for payment in kind 
through subsidized rentals, an amount for 
commissions paid certain of the employees, 
and an amount to meet a discrepancy 
resulting from the fact that the salaries 
of executives and technical officers are not 
included in the average for the non- 
operating employees, whereas such salaries 
are included in the national average. The 
Board accepts the suggestion that these 
adjustments should be made. The Rail- 
ways also suggested that an amount should 
be added for the free transportation 
privilege which employees of the Railways 
enjoy. when. travelling on trains. It is 
obvious to the Board that this is not 
income in any sense of the word, would 
not be so recognized by any agency in the 
country and cannot be added to income, 
even though it is a very valuable privilege 
to the employees. If the adjustments just 
dealt with are made in respect of these 
items which the Board accepts as relevant, 
the average earnings of non-operating 
employees for the period under discussion 
were $3,196. This resulted as at September 
30 last in a difference of $188 if the adjust- 
ment for male to female in the non- 
operating employees as a whole is made, 
and in an amount of $230 if an adjustment 
related to the ratio of male to female in 
the organized non-operating employees only 
is made. In the first case the difference 
amounted to an average of 9 cents per hour 
and in the second case, of some 11 cents 
per hour as at September 30, 1955. As this 
report is being written, six months have 
elapsed since the said date. There is no 
doubt that the national average has con- 
tinued to increase, and that the difference 
would now be greater. 


The difficulty the Board has in accepting 
the standard proposed by the Railways is 
not related to the result it may produce 
in any given situation. It is based on the 
simple fact that the so-called standard does 
not provide an appropriate basis of com- 
parability; its application would lead to 
illogical results; it is as irrelevant for 
determining appropriate earnings for rail- 
way employees as for those in any other 
industry in Canada. 

The railway industry is unique; there is 
no other railway industry in Canada with 
which it can be compared. Obviously, too, 
there are occupations on the Railways, even 
in the non-operating group, which are not 
duplicated anywhere else. Classifications 
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like train despatcher, train messenger or 
telegrapher are not found in other indus- 
tries. However, by far the largest part of 
the non-operating employees consists of 
the various shop crafts, apprentices and 
helpers, all of whom are duplicated in 
ordinary industry; labourers, unskilled and 
semi-skilled, all of whom are found in 
ordinary industry; shippers, store-keepers, 
drivers, freight handlers, express and 
cartage employees, and clerks, all of whom 
have their counterpart in other industries. 


Thus the closest comparable groups of 
employees to the non-operating force on 
the Railways, are those employed in manu- 
facturing. And of the manufacturing 
group, “Durable Goods” has been accepted, 
at least since 1950, as the most comparable. 
There is a number of relevant pronounce- 
ments by previous chairmen of conciliation 
boards and by two eminent and distin- 
guished arbitrators, as well as statements 
by spokesmen of the Railways themselves 
in previous disputes, all of which conclude 
that, while recognizing the difficulties in- 
volved, “Durable Goods” is the most appro- 
priate comparison available. {It is of value 
to set out some of these statements. 


The following short sentence appeared in 
the report of a Board of Conciliation of 
which Mr. Justice J. O. Wilson was Chair- 
man in 1950: 

The variety of occupations in which non- 
operating rail workers are engaged is such 
that comparisons are difficult. However, 
such comparisons as are made should be 
with large groups, such as durable goods 
workers, which may also be expected to 
comprise a diversity of occupations and to 
include, as does the non-operating rail group, 
skilled and unskilled workers. 


This conclusion of the learned Justice 
seems to have been made in reference to 
argument by the Unions that their mem- 
bers should be compared with employees 
in selected industries. The Board in that 
case rejected a selective basis of comparison 
proposed by the Unions and agreed with 
the Railways that the durable goods group 
furnished a proper basis. 

As is well known, the dispute in 1950 
was not settled on the basis of the con- 
ciliation board report and, after a stoppage 
occurred, a special Act of Parliament was 
passed pursuant to which Mr. Justice R. L. 
Kellock, of the Supreme Court of Canada, 
was appointed arbitrator. In his award, 
Mr. Justice Kellock goes into the question 
under discussion in some considerable detail 
and analyses in a thorough way the com- 
position of the durable goods group and the 
arguments which the Unions then presented 


against using this group as a basis for 
comparison. In his award, His Lordship 
reaches the following conclusion: 

All of this merely emphasizes the obvious 
fact that in comparing railway wage rates 
with wage rates outside, the comparison 
should be with those sections of industry 
in which the nature and variety of employ- 
ment, the proportions of male and female 
employees, and the territorial distribution 
are really comparable. The railway 
employees here in question are located all 
across the country in areas where industry 
is concentrated and where wages generally 
are high, as well as in less concentrated or 
agricultural areas where rates are lower, 
and railway occupations cover a wide range 
from that of the skilled craftsman to the 
unskilled labourer, and from the despatcher 
to the office boy, the wage structure having 
been built up by agreement to give effect 
rather to differences in responsibility and 
job content than primarily to geographical 
distribution.... 

Without going through the list in detail, 
a fair comparison on the basis of the factors 
already mentioned, is, in my _ opinion, 
furnished as nearly as may be by the group 
of industries falling under the head of 
“Durable Goods Manufacturing”. That sec- 
tion of industry employs probably a higher 
proportion of skilled workers than is the 
case with manufacturing generally, and the 
proportion of female employees is said on 
the material before me, to be about the same 
as in the case of non-operating railway 
employees. Generally speaking, women in 
industry earn less than men, and the pro- 
portion of female employees is accordingly 
an important item in any proper comparison. 
In 1948 the durable goods industry was 
used as the basis of comparison for similar 
purposes in the United States by a presiden- 
tial board which had to consider problems 
akin to those arising here. 


We respectfully agree with His Lordship 
both as to the factors which must be con- 
sidered in relation to a proper basis of 
comparison and to His Lordship’s conclu- 
sion that those factors are mostly nearly 
met in the group of industries comprised in 
“Durable Goods”. 


Chronologically, we come next to the 
1952 dispute between the employees before 
us and the Railways. Mr. Justice Kellock 
was at that time Chairman of a Board of 
Conciliation and he and Mr. Paul S. Smith, 
QC, the latter representing the Railways 
on that Board as he has on the present 
Board, made recommendations which 
formed the basis of eventual settlement. 
Again the question of a proper basis of 
comparison was before the Board. Again 
His Lordship made a very careful analysis 
of all the factors involved and again he 
reached the conclusion that the durable 
goods group is the most nearly comparable 
group of workers. The following excerpts 
from His Lordship’s Report, which was 
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concurred in by our colleague, Mr. Paul S. 
Smith, are enlightening and relevant: 


In the inquiry as to a standard furnished 
by industry outside the railway industry 
with which wage rates in the railway in- 
dustry may be justly compared, it is obvious, 
as already indicated, that the criteria of 
comparison should include as far as is reason- 
ably possible, such matters as similarity of 
work and working conditions, similarity in 
the proportions of male and female employees 
and skilled, semi-skilled and _ unskilled 
workers as well as wide territorial distri- 
bution and regularity of employment. 


...The proposed comparison is between 
non-operating railway workers and _ the 
durable goods industry as a whole. In our 
opinion, such a comparison is a valid one. 
The durable goods industry, like the non- 
operating railway industry, is composed of 
skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled workers. 
While it is undoubtedly true that in some 
of the industries making up the durable 
goods group the proportions of skilled, semi- 
skilled and unskilled workers are different 
from the proportions in the case of the 
non-operating railway group, nevertheless, 
when the comparison is with the durable 
goods group as a whole, the proportions on 
balance do not appear to be greatly different 
(Earlier in the report His Lordship had 
pointed out that the male to female ratio 
in “Durable Goods” is close to the ratio in 
the non-operating railway group)... e) 
other group of workers in the Canadian 
economy furnishes, in the opinion of the 
Board, a comparison which answers all the 
requirements as well as the durable goods 
industry. It may be observed that a presi- 
dential board in the United States in 1948 
also considered the comparison of durable 
goods to non-operating railway employees as 
a proper one. 


Again we respectfully adopt and agree with 
His Lordship’s reasoning and conclusion. 


The next time the question of an appro- 
priate standard for purposes of comparison 
arose was in the dispute in 1954. That 
dispute resulted from notice given by the 
Unions before us to the Railways before 
us in November of 1953 in which they 
asked amendments to their agreements in- 
volving, not any increase in wage rates or 
earnings, but a number of what are known 
as fringe benefits, such as paid statutory 
holidays, improved vacations and paid sick 
leave. That dispute came before a con- 
ciliation board in 1954, of which Mr. 
Justice Kellock was again Chairman, and, 
at the end of 1954, came before Mr. Justice 
Gordon McG. Sloan, Chief Justice of British 
Columbia, as arbitrator. Neither in the 
report of Mr. Justice Kellock nor in the 
award of Chief Justice Sloan is there any 
detailed examination of the problem of an 
appropriate standard. We presume that, in 
the circumstances of that dispute, it was 
not necessary to make such a detailed 
analysis both because it had been made in 
previous cases and because the dispute in 
1954 concerned so-called fringe benefits 
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rather than rates of pay. However, both 
of the learned Justices take for granted that 
durable goods is the appropriate standard 
for purposes of comparison. Thus, Mr. 
Justice Kellock points out in one place 
in his report that the non-operating railway 
employees were “at a disadvantage in the 
matter of paid statutory holidays, measured 
by the standard of the existing practice 
in the durable goods industry—the standard 
which the Railways themselves have now 
for a number of years put forward as the 
best available for comparison in such 
matters”. And Chief Justice Sloan makes 
the following relevant statements in his 
award: 

The durable goods industry has been 
generally used as a yardstick of comparison 
with railway. working conditions. There are 
areas in which conditions are, to a degree, 
parallel for comparative use but there are 
divergencies which render the yardstick 
misleading and not an absolute guide.... 

In the overall result, it seems to me that 
the durable goods industry may, with some 
reservations, be regarded as a reasonably 
good guide. It has at least one virtue; 
there is no other. 


Of equal relevance and importance is the 
evidence as to the position of the Rail- 
ways themselves in past cases on the point 
under discussion. As long ago as 1950, 
one of the witnesses for the Railways before 
the arbitrator expressed the view that “we 
again consider that the proper comparison 
is the whole group of durable goods indus- 
tries, which is the higher paying group in 
manufacturing in any case”. 


Three short quotations from the submis- 
sions of the Railways to the 1952 Board 
will complete the history on this subject. 
They are as follows: 


The groups constituting the non-operating 
railway employees are of a diverse character 
and include many distinct occupational 
classifications. In the diversity of their work 
these employees may not unreasonably be 
regarded as a cross-section of Canadian 
industry. It has appeared, therefore, that 
their average hourly earnings should be 
compared with those in manufacturing, and 
for this purpose durable goods manutactur- 
ing has generally been used, as being closest 
in composition to the railway employees and 
as affording them the most favourable 
standard ty. 


It is submitted that this offer (made 
earlier by the Railways) represented a fair 
approach to the problem and that the Rail- 
ways could not justify to the people of 
Canada the establishment of wage rates for 
this group on a level very substantially 
above that prevalent in the most nearly 
comparable sector of Canadian industry 
(viz., durable goods).... 

Once again the Railways must emphasize 
that the work of the employees before this 
Board is broadly comparable with that in 
other industry and their wages can only be 
determined with justice to the employees 
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themselves, the Railways and the people of 
Canada by reference to the standards estab- 
lished currently in industry as a whole. 


In short, a careful study of the evidence 
submitted to us on the history of the 
discussions concerning a suitable standard 
for comparison, shows that all of the factors 
which the Railways brought to the atten- 
tion of this Board were before previous 
conciliation boards and arbitrators. It is 
true that the Railways appear to have done 
a much more detailed job of research and 
presentation in the present instance than 
they did in previous cases. However, 
presumably, by and large, the factors put 
before us were also in the minds of 
previous boards of conciliation and arbi- 
trators. It was admitted before us that 
there have been no changes in the factors 
which were formerly accepted as the bases 
for establishing durable goods as the most 
nearly comparable group to that of non- 
operating employees. We know of no 
reason to change the established juris- 
prudence on this point. On the contrary, 
we fully share the views expressed by 
previous reports and awards that, with the 
necessary reservations arising from the 
fact that the railway industry is unique 
and that it has some occupations which 
cannot be found elsewhere, the durable 
goods group of manufacturing industry 
remains the most nearly comparable and 
forms an appropriate standard as a guide 
to the settlement of disputes between the 
non-operating employees and the Railways. 

It is to be noted that the Unions have 
not always been willing to accept durable 
goods as the standard. At one time they 
insisted on parity with United States earn- 
ings; at another time they insisted on being 
compared with selected industries having 
higher earnings and a comparable history 
of collective bargaining. At last, however, 
the Unions are prepared to accept the 
position which the Railways had formerly 
advocated. They are now prepared to 
accept “Durable Goods” as the standard 
with which they desire to keep pace and, 
by necessary implication, beyond which 
they would not be justified in attempting 
to go. In view of this, it would be a pity 
if the established and accepted standard 
were now upset, unless there were very 
valid grounds for doing so. The evidence 
did not disclose any. In the totality of 
circumstances, we are of the opinion and so 
recommend that “Durable Goods” should 
continue to be accepted as the appropriate 
standard. However, in our opinion, no 
standard can be an absolute guide or be 
applied mathematically and mechanically, 
regardless of all other circumstances and 
factors. 


We now turn to the second important 
preliminary point, namely, that of the 
Railways’ ability to pay. This is of 
particular importance in the present case 
because the Railways have not merely 
taken the position that they can afford 
only so much and no more; instead they 
have taken the adamant position that they 
cannot afford to increase their labour costs 
by any amount whatever, not even a 
fraction of a cent per hour per employee. 

Some of the submissions of the Railways 
on their financial position would seem to 
be incontrovertible. Most of the facts 
supplied this Board related to the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway and the following 
paragraphs will deal with the position of 
that railway only. It should also be borne 
in mind that the evidence relates only to 
the rail operations of the company and 
not to any of its non-rail operations. 


There is no doubt that the CPR has 
not enjoyed the permissive level of earn- 
ings established some years ago by the 
Board of Transport Commissioners in any 
year since the end of the war. Only in 
the year 1950 did it come close to meeting 
that level of earnings; in all the eleven 
years from 1945 to 1955 inclusive the earn- 
ings have been below and in all but 1950 
they have been substantially below the 
permissive level. 


There is no doubt that the rate of return 
on investment for the Canadian Pacific 
Railway is below the rate of return on 
investment in many other industries and 
has been so for a considerable number of 
years. In fact, it was suggested by one 
of the witnesses for the Unions on the 
basis of considerable evidence, that a rate 
of return of around 8 per cent has been 
a very frequent occurrence in the entire 
history of the Canadian Pacifie Railway 
and that the years when the rate of return 
exceeded 3 per cent were relatively few. 

Perhaps the most important fact which 
the Railways emphasized and supported by 
considerable and impressive evidence is the 
one relating to the limits which present 
circumstances impose on the _ possibilities 
of increasing earnings through increased 
freight rates. We are inclined to accept 
as a fact that the competition of other 
forms of transportation and, in particular, 
trucking transportation, makes it impossible 
for the Railways to increase freight rates 


across the board and that, indeed, in some. 


cases they may have to reduce rates in 
order to attract new traffic or to recover 
some lost to competing modes of trans- 
portation. Railway spokesmen agreed that 
there is still room for increased revenue 
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from increased freight rates and the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway witness estimated that 
his railway could augment its revenues 
from such a source by $15 millions a year 
for traffic in Canada and an additional $6 
millions from traffic on which American 
rates apply, or a total of some $21 millions 


a year. However, he insisted that that 
would be the limit of the addition to 
railway income from any freight rate 
increases. 


The above facts seem to us to stand 
uncontradicted. We are not in a position 
to question the estimate of the witness for 
the Canadian Pacific Railway relative to 
the amount of additional income which 
may still be available through freight rate 
increases. The witness concerned was 
frank enough to inform the Board that 
his estimate was not based on. any very 
careful mathematical analysis but was 
based on his general knowledge and 
general impressions of the situation as a 
result of his experience over the last few 
years. No doubt, the estimate of the 
witness was likely conservative rather than 
the opposite. However, it would be fruit- 
less conjecture for this Board: to attempt 
to weigh it, since its members have neither 
the information nor the necessary traffic 
experience on which to base a judgment. 

The question before us is: to what 
extent should these facts affect the requests 
of the employees, assuming that they, or 
part of them, are justified by comparison 
with the established standard, namely, 
“Durable Goods”. The evidence before us 
shows that in every year beginning with 
1945 the Canadian Pacific Railway made 
a substantial profit on its rail operations, 
even though the Railways claim that such 
profits were never adequate. The claim is, 
that in fairness to the shareholders, the 
earnings of the Railway must be increased 
to a more appropriate level before labour 
costs are increased, because in the view 
of the Railways the level of earnings of 
their employees meets a reasonable standard 
of adequacy at the present time. They 
argue that in order to meet the require- 
ments of this age and the pressures of 
competition, the Railways must invest 
hundreds of millions of dollars in new and 
modern equipment, and that the investors 
of such huge sums of capital are entitled 
to a higher return on their investment. 
They submit that, unless this Board is 
satisfied that their employees are below a 
reasonable standard of adequacy, the 
employees should not receive any increased 
share of the income of the industry without 
the shareholders first improving their share. 
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Further, the Railways claim that they are 
no longer in a position to pass increased 
costs on to their customers to any appre- 
ciable extent and that, consequently, in- 
creased labour costs would merely mean a 
reduction of the net earnings of the Rail- 
ways even below the unsatisfactory level at 
which they have been in recent years. 

The question of ability to pay is always 
a difficult one in wage determinations. At 
best, it is only one of the factors that must 
be taken into account. There is, in our 
respectful opinion, a great deal of validity 
in a statement made by Mr. Justice Wilson 
in his conciliation board report in 1950. 
We quote this statement because of its 
clarity and relevance: 

The Board agrees that the financial con- 
dition of the Railways cannot be pleaded 
for the purpose of perpetuating any in- 
justice to its employees. The Board agrees 
with the Unions that rail workers must not 
be required to accept sub-standard wages or 
onerous working hours in order to under- 
write railway deficits. If the higher wages 


are deserved they must be paid and the 
public must pay the cost. 


His Lordship’s observation has even 
greater weight in the present circumstances 
when there are not any deficits to be con- 
sidered but merely a claim that the profits 
are inadequate. And there are factors 
affecting railway revenues which place the 
‘responsibility of solving the financial prob- 
lems of the railways on other shoulders 
than those of the employees. 


The major such factor is the Crownsnest 
Pass grain rate. Chief Justice Sloan dealt 
with this matter in great and enlightening 
detail in his award in 1954. It is not 
necessary to cover all of the ground again. 
It will be remembered that the Crowsnest 
Pass rate has existed unchanged, except for 
a few years in the early twenties, since 
1897. In other words, the Railways obtain 
for grain shipments from the Prairies west 
to Vancouver and east to the head of the 
Lakes a rate which is the same in 1956 
as it was in 1897, in spite of the fact that 
all other costs have multiplied many times 
in the intervening 60 years. This rate is 
established by statute and neither the 
Railways nor the Board of Transport 
Commissioners can change it. It may 
safely be assumed that in the opinion of 
the Government and of Parliament, this 
has been considered for the welfare of 
Canada’s export industry and, therefore, for 
the welfare of the Canadian economy as 
a whole. 


The Railways estimate that if an 
economic rate were established for the grain 
now shipped under the Crowsnest rate, 
each of the two railway systems would 
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increase its net revenue by something 
between $35 millions and $40 millions per 
year. This would have doubled the net 
earnings of the Canadian Pacific Railways 
in 1955 and more than doubled the net 
earnings of the Canadian National Railways 
for that year. Even over the ten or eleven 
years since the end of the war an economic 
rate in place of the Crowsnest rate would 
have meant hundreds of millions of dollars 
more to the two Canadian railway systems. 


As has already been said, Chief Justice 
Sloan dealt with this matter in considerable 
detail. We cannot do better than quote a 
short section of his comments on this point: 


The Railways, in seeking means to 
retrench, are now, it seems to me, asking 
the working men and women of the non- 
operating force to accept working conditions 
less favourable than those now enjoyed in 
comparative industries.... In that sense 
employees of the Railways, represented before 
me, are being asked to subsidize the effects 


of a national policy. 

If I am right in my conclusion that the 
direct and indirect effects of the Crowsnest 
Pass rates are a major contributing factor 
to the present situation in which the Rail- 
ways find themselves, and the evidence before 
me can lead me to no other rational con- 
clusion, then it is my respectful opinion that 
some fair share at least of this burden should 
be shouldered by the people of Canada from 
the national treasury—a suggestion not 
entirely bare of relevant precedent.... 


This field is one of grave comprehensive 
public policy. I have entered upon it with 
trepidation. JI would have, however, felt 
remiss in the broader concept of my own 
duty had I sought to escape a heavy respon- 
sibility by refusing to recognize and record 
circumstances of paramount public impor- 
tance and ever increasing economic conse- 
quence. These circumstances are relevant 
and basic in this inquiry because, unless 
examined, would result, as I have said, in 
non-operating rail employees, in effect, sub- 
sidizing public policy by a contribution 
measured in terms of the prevailing disparity 
in conditions of their employment. 


The evidence adduced before this Board 
fully supports the facts which Chief Justice 
Sloan outlined in his award and the con- 
clusions which he set down. Whatever 
remedy the Government and Parliament of 
Canada may consider appropriate, and 
whether or not they consider any remedy 
necessary, the fact remains that the Rail- 
ways are by statute required to carry grain 
at an uneconomic rate which causes them 
losses of many millions of dollars each year. 
It would, in our opinion, be the height of in- 
justice if, to use Chief Justice Sloan’s words, 
the non-operating employees were required 
to subsidize “public policy by a contribu- 
tion measured in terms of the prevailing 
disparity in conditions of their employ- 
ment”. We do not believe that the people 
of Canada would wish or, indeed, condone 


such a result. The Crowsnest rate is not 
the only factor which is beyond the control 
both of the Railways and of the employees. 
Another one is passenger service. This has 
resulted in consistent huge losses to the 
Railways, losses in the order of $45 millions 
annually. The nature of the franchise 
which Parliament has given the railway 
industry requires it to provide services for 
passengers which are frequently uneconomic. 
The Railways must maintain those services 
and any reduction of them must first 
receive the approval of the Board of 
Transport Commissioners. Railway experts 
expressed the opinion to this Board that 
as a result of the modernization program 
which the Railways have introduced, they 
belheve that in time the Railways will 
surmount the problem of unprofitable 
passenger service. We hope that this will 
prove to be the case. In the meantime, 
however, it remains true that the revenues 
of the Railways have always been seriously 
affected by passenger service losses and are 
still so affected. Whatever the appropriate 
remedy may be for that, either through 
action by the Railways or through action 
by Parliament, it is our opinion that, again, 
railway employees must not be required to 
subsidize unprofitable passenger service. 
That service is necessary, even when 
unprofitable, in order to enable the citizens 
and residents of this huge country to move 
about as required by their circumstances. 
In other words, it is a necessity for the 
welfare of all the Canadian people that 
such services be available. It cannot be 
the wish of the same Canadian people that 
their comfort, convenience and needs be 
subsidized by those of them who happen 
to work for the Railways. 


One other matter is relevant to this 
discussion. We were informed that in cases 
before the Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners, the Canadian Pacific Railway has 
traditionally been used as the “yardstick” 
railway. We can readily understand the 
reasons for this in cases involving freight 
rate increases. On the other hand, this 
Board has grave doubts as to whether it 
is as valid to use the Canadian Pacific 
Railway as the “yardstick” railway for 
purposes of determining the wages and 
working conditions of all railway employees. 
After all, the Canadian National Railways 
employ a considerably large number of 
workers, indeed, substantially more than 
half of the employees represented before 
us. Canadian National Railways employees 
are in effect employed by the people of 
Canada. It may well be that the Cana- 
dian National Railways is the more appro- 
priate yardstick for wage determination, 


since its employees certainly have a right 
to request from the people of Canada who 
employ them that their standard be kept 
at a level with the nearest comparable 
standard in Canadian industry. 


At all events, the Chairman has kept the 
financial evidence of the railways care- 
fully in mind and has given their claim of 
inability to pay weight in seeking recom- 
mendations which would be fair and just 
in all the circumstances. Mr. Lewis, on 
the other hand, supports the position of 
the Unions that the claim of inability to 
pay should not play any part in the recom- 
mendations of this Board, particularly since 
he is not convinced that the claim is valid 
in most of its aspects. Both signatories to 
this report are, however, agreed that it is 
not possible to redress the disparity between 
the earnings of non-operating employees and 
the earnings of durable goods employees in 
one adjustment. The total cost of such an 
adjustment would be heavier than the rail- 
way industry should be asked to bear 
immediately and all at one time. Conse- 
quently, the recommendations which we 
make in the hope that they will form the 
basis of a settlement between the parties 
fall short of parity with the “Durable 
Goods” standard for the reasons given. 


Wages 


The Unions originally asked for an in- 
crease In wage rates of 18 per cent. Part 
of that request they sought to justify by 
arguing that the employees are entitled to 
an increase which would compensate them 
for the lag behind the “Durable Goods” 
standard which they have suffered since 
their last increase. We cannot accept this 
part of the Unions’ submission. Firstly, the 
lag was partly due to the conscious deci- 
sion of the Unions themselves in the fall 
of 1953 not to seek a wage increase at 
that time, although they obviously in- 
tended to do so one year later and, as a 
result of unavoidable delays, could not do 
so until two years later. Secondly, it is 
surely impossible to justify rectifying a lag 
by increasing rates, since such rate in- 
creases would continue after the period 
when they merely compensated for the lag. 


On the other hand, the position of the 
Railways that the employees represented 
before this Board should not receive any 
increase at all appears to us, with respect, 
to be both impractical and unjust. No 
matter what standard be used at any given 
time, one thing is certain and that is that 
the standard has not remained stationary. 
In the present case, it must be remembered 
that the employees before us have not had 
any increase in wages since September 1952,. 
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by virtue of an agreement which terminated 
at December 31, 1953. Thus, from every 
consideration of equity, the employees rep- 
resented before us are entitled to a sub- 
stantial improvement in their earnings. 

It must be borne in mind that since the 
non-operating employees’ present wages and 
salaries were established in September 1952, 
wage and salary earners generally have 
enjoyed increased earnings. Civil servants, 
employees in Crown companies, employees 
in “Durable Goods” and in manufacturing 
generally have all received increases, in 
some cases two or three during the period. 
The people of Canada would surely not 
expect their employees on the Canadian 
National Railways to accept a settlement 
which would give them no adjustment in 
earnings during a period of four years in 
which their other employees in the Civil 
Service and in Crown corporations, their 
representatives in Parliament and in the 
Legislatures, their judiciary and all other 
public servants, have been granted sub- 
stantial increases in wages and _ salaries. 
The owners of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway and the other Railways should 
not, in our respectful opinion, expect their 
employees to continue working without any 
improvement in earnings while employees 
in “Durable Goods” and in manufacturing 
generally enjoy a continuous and substan- 
tial advance in their earnings. It is 
apparent, therefore, that no settlement of the 
present dispute would be fair and equitable 
unless an adequate upward adjustment in 
wages were granted. 

The question of what that adjustment 
should be has given the signatories to this 
report much concern. At January 1956, the 
“Durable Goods” average was $1:573 per 
hour while the non-operating average was 
$1-467 per hour. This is a difference of 
about 103 cents and would require an in- 
crease of over 7 per cent for non-operating 
employees effective January 1, 1956. The 
chairman is of the opinion that, while 
“Durable Goods” should remain as a guide, 
it is not possible to use it as an absolute 
standard in disregard of other factors which 
govern and must govern wage determina- 
tion. While he recognizes that the wages 
of the employees of the Railways have 
remained unchanged since September 1952, 
it is also a fact that to attempt to estab- 
lish parity with “Durable Goods” would 
place far too heavy a burden on the earn- 
ings and finances of the Railways. Mr. 
David Lewis has some reservations on this 
point but agrees that the proposed recom- 
mendations are, in the circumstances, fair 
both to the employees and to the Railways. 
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The present hourly rate for Labourer is 
$1.22-3 and that for skilled tradesmen $1.71. 

After careful consideration of all the 
evidence before us we make the following 
recommendations as to wages. in the belief 
that during the term of a two-year agree- 
ment the settlement proposed will remove 
part, but not all of the disparity between 


the earnings of non-operating railway 
employees and employees in “Durable 
Goods”. In view of the anticipated 


buoyancy of the Canadian economy, the 
increases proposed should be within the 
financial reach of the Railways during the 
years 1956 and 1957:— 

(1) An increase of 6 per cent in the wage 
rates of all non-operating railway employees 
effective April 1, 1956. 

(2) One-half of this increase 
retroactive to January 1, 1956. 

(3) A further increase of 2 per cent 
effective November 1, 1956, such further 
increase to be on the wage rates as they 
were at December 31, 1955. 

(4) A further increase of 3 per cent 
effective June 1, 1957, such further increase 
also to be computed on the wage rates as 
they were at December 31, 1955. 

(5) The collective agreement to be effec- 
tive from January 1, 1956, to December 31, 
1957, or for a period of two years. 


to be 


Health and Welfare 


The Unions requested that the Railways 
pay 8 cents per hour per employee toward 
a non-contributory health and welfare plan 
which would comprise wide coverage in- 
cluding hfe insurance, hospitalization, 
surgical and medical costs, weekly pay 
during absence for sickness and accidents, 
and other related benefits. The Railways 
took the position that, on the whole, the 
protection requested by the Unions should 
not form part of a collective agreement. 
Their spokesman emphasized his opinion 
that such protection should be the respon- 
sibility of the individual employees to 
obtain in accordance with his particular 
circumstances, needs and desires. There 
was a direct implication that the Railways 
would be ready to facilitate a group pro- 
tection plan of any sort through the deduc- 
tion of premiums for the employees, a 
practice which is already prevalent in 
several instances on both railway systems, 
but that the employees themselves should 
pay for such a plan. The Railways further 
took the position that the cost of their 
pension schemes is such that they are 
justified in claiming that their contribu- 
tion to the welfare of their employees, of 
which pensions must be considered to be a 
part, 1s already as high as that in outside 


industry. Finally, they claimed that the 
part of their pension schemes which pro- 
vides that half the pension continue to be 
paid to the spouse of certain retired 
employees after their death is, in effect, an 
important life insurance provision. 

In our opinion, the evidence does not 
permit the acceptance either of the Unions’ 
request as- proposed or of the Railways’ 
arguments. The: evidence is clear that 
health and welfare plans have increasingly 
become an integral part of  labour- 
management relationships and that, in 
increasing degree, such plans are becoming 
part of collective bargaining and of collec- 
tive agreements. The evidence is also clear 
that such health and welfare plans are 
present in industry regardless of the exist- 
ence of and in addition to pension schemes. 
We find it impossible to accept the propo- 
sition that, at this stage of Canadian 
labour-management relationships, a health 
and welfare plan is not an appropriate and 
accepted part of collective bargaining. 
Nothing in present-day Canadian experi- 
ence supports the position of the Railways. 


In this connection it is of interest to 
note that Mr. Justice Kellock, in his report 
on the 1954 dispute, when dealing with the 
then request by the Unions for paid sick 
leave, which he rejected, also stated: 

I think, however, in view of the current 
trend in industry towards some form of 
protection against the misfortune or disaster 
of illness or injury, the time has come when 
some contributory plan ought to be instituted 
for the benefit of railway employees. 


With respects, we fully agree with His 
Lordship. However, the request of the 
Unions for a non-contributory scheme 
costing the employers 8 cents per hour, is, 
on the evidence, far beyond the prevalent 
practice in industry. The evidence was 
overwhelming that the most common 
practice in Canadian industry is a con- 
tributory welfare plan, the cost of which is 
shared equally by employer and employee. 
We cannot see any justification for recom- 
mending in respect of the employees of the 
Railways a more favourable type of welfare 
arrangement than that which is prevalent 
in industry generally. Union spokesmen, as 
well as the Railways, agreed that it would 
require some considerable number of months 
to negotiate and to put into effect an 
appropriate health and welfare plan. It is 
obvious that this Board should not usurp 
the role of the parties and attempt to 
impose on them any particular form of 
benefit. These must remain subject to 
negotiations between them and subject to 
the wishes of the employees as well as the 
Unions and the Railways. 


After careful consideration of all the 
factors involved, we recommend that a 
contributory health and welfare plan be 
instituted and put into effect no later than 
January 1, 1957, such plan to cost a total 
of 5 cents per hour per employee, towards 
which the Railways would contribute one- 
half the cost, namely, 24 cents per hour per 
employee commencing January 1, 1957. 


Statutory Holidays 


Most of the collective agreements, with 
minor exceptions, now provide for the 
observance of seven Statutory Holidays, 
namely, New Year’s Day, Good Friday, 
Victoria Day, Dominion Day, Labour Day, 
Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas Day. As 
a result of the award of Chief Justice Sloan 
on the 1954 dispute, hourly-paid employees 
and certain train service employees receive 
pay for five of these seven holidays when 
not worked. Since employees, when they 
work on these five holidays, receive, in 
addition to a day’s pay for the holiday, 
pay at regular rates for the hours worked. 

For the sake of clarity, the Unions’ 
requests for amendments in this sphere 
may be divided into three parts as 
follows :— 


(1) The addition of an eighth holiday, 
namely Remembrance Day, to be observed 
by everybody. 

(2) Pay for all eight holidays when not 
worked to hourly-rated and train service 
employees who now receive pay for five 
holidays. 


(3) An extra day’s pay to monthly-rated 
employees in a pay period during which 
one of the eight holidays occurs. 


We deal first and very briefly with the 
third part of the request. Both during the 
presentations to the Board of Conciliation 
and during arbitration of the dispute in 
1954, the Unions took the position that 
monthly-rated employees were not paid for 
holidays observed by them, whereas the 
Railways took the position that they were, 
in effect, paid for them by virtue of the 
fact that their monthly pay was not reduced 
during a month in which a holiday occurred. 
This matter was dealt with very thoroughly 
both by Mr. Justice Kellock in his con- 
ciliation board report and by Chief Justice 
Sloan in his arbitration award. Both the 
learned justices reached the conclusion that 
monthly-rated employees were, in effect, 
paid for statutory holidays not worked by 
virtue of the fact that their monthly pay 
remained unaffected by the occurrence of 
such a holiday. 

The very way in which the Unions 
phrased their present request on this point 
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emphasizes the correctness of the conclu- 
sions reached by their Lordships. The 
Unions do not simply request that 
employees on monthly rate be given eight 
holidays off with pay, they are, by the 
circumstances, constrained to phrase their 
request in the form of an extra day’s pay 
during a month in which a holiday occurs. 
This hardly meets the accepted philosophy 
behind payment for statutory holidays, 
namely, compensation for earnings other- 
wise lost through the occurrence of the 
holiday. 

Without going into any further detail, 
we are respectfully of the opinion that the 
conclusion reached by Mr. Justice Kellock 
and by Chief Justice Sloan should stand 
and suggest to the Unions that this matter 
should be considered settled. Thus, in the 
opinion of the Board, the request for an 
extra day’s pay to monthly-rated employees 
during a pay period in which a holiday 
occurs cannot be justified and should not 
be granted. 

On the evidence submitted, there is no 
doubt but that payment for eight statutory 
holidays is the most common pattern, not 
only in durable goods but in all manufac- 
turing. In the former, 52:6 per cent of 
employees enjoyed, as at April 1955, eight 
statutory holidays and for all manufacturing 
the figure was 47-3 per cent; 10-7 per cent in 
“Durable Goods” and 11-2 per cent in all 
manufacturing enjoyed seven paid statutory 
holidays. If the two figures are combined 
we have 63-3 per cent in “Durable Goods” 
and 58:5 per cent in all manufacturing 
enjoying seven or eight paid _ statutory 
holidays per year. These figures are taken 
from an Exhibit filed by the Railways 
(c-71) which also gives the information that 
the average number of paid statutory holi- 
days for employees for whom information 
was available at April 1955 was 6:84. 


After careful consideration of the 
evidence above briefly summarized, we 
recommend the addition of one _ paid 
statutory holiday, namely, Thanksgiving 


Day, during 1956, and the further addition 
of one statutory holiday, namely, Victoria 
Day, during 1957, both of which are now 
observed but not paid for. These addi- 
tional paid statutory holidays are to affect 
all the employees who now receive pay for 
five statutory holidays and payment should 
be on the same basis as that used at the 
present time both as to holidays worked 
and not worked. 

This recommendation seeks to close the 
gap in two stages. It means, in effect, 
that during 1956 the employees before us 
would receive pay for six statutory holi- 
days and, during 1957, for seven such 
holidays. 
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Conclusion and Summary 


Precisely because of the basic importance 
of the railway industry to the whole Cana- 
dian economy and to the welfare of the 
Canadian people we deem it our duty, as 
representatives of the public, and consider 
it to be the duty also of the Railways and 
of their employees, to seek a_ peaceful 
settlement of their dispute. In the opinion 
of the Board it will prove most difficult 
to find a basis for peaceful settlement 
unless the Railways are prepared to recog- 
nize that their employees are entitled to 
earnings which reflect a just and appropriate 
relationship to those which they them- 
selves considered in the past to be the 
most nearly comparable group in outside 
industry, namely, the “Durable Goods”. 
Similarly, the Unions must be prepared to 
acknowledge and to give weight to the 
particular problems at present confronting 
the Railways of Canada. In the recom- 
mendations which we respectfully make for 
the peaceful settlement of the present 
dispute, we have sought to give weight to 
both these considerations. This is not a 
Board of Arbitration nor a Royal Commis- 
sion. Our recommendations are made 
solely in the interest of providing a basis 
for settlement. We urge the parties to 
accept our proposed terms of settlement 
which upon examination we believe will 
prove to compare favourably with the 
current pattern of settlements in industry 
generally. 

The recommendations 
summarized as follows: 


(1) That the parties sign a collective 
agreement to be effective for two years 
from January 1, 1956, until December 31, 
19573 

(2) That effective April 1, 1956, the non- 
operating employees before us receive a 
wage increase of 6 per cent of their rates 
as they were at December 31, 1955, half of 
said 6 per cent to be retroactive to January 
Le LO5G: 

(3) That effective November 1, 1956, 
there be a further wage increase of 2 per 
cent on the rates as at December 31, 1955. 


(4) That effective June 1, 1957, there be 
a further increase of 3 per cent on the wage 
rates as at December 31, 1955, to remain 
effective until the termination date of the 
agreement. 


(5) That effective January 1, 1957, a 
health and welfare plan be instituted for — 
the employees before us, on a contributory 
basis, costing in total 5 cents per hour per 
employee, toward the cost of which the 
Railways are to contribute 23 cents per 
hour per employee commencing January 1, 


may now be 


1957, the details of such plan to be nego- 
tiated by the parties by said date. 


(6) That all the employees who now 
receive pay for five statutory holidays 
receive pay for a sixth holiday, namely, 
Thanksgiving Day, during 1956, on the 
same basis as they now receive it for the 
five holidays. 


(7) That all the employees referred to 
in the immediately preceding point receive 


MINORITY 


The Conciliation Board in this matter 
was established pursuant to certain wages 
and other demands made by a group of 
unions representing about 91 per cent of 
the non-operating employees of the Rail- 
Ways above mentioned. 


The total number of non-operating 
employees on these Railways amounts to 
141,744 (based on average monthly counts 
for the 12 months ending September 30, 
1955). Of these, 128,315 are organized and 
represented by the unions, while 13,429 are 
not so organized. (See Appendix 2 pro- 
duced by the unions, as_ corrected.) 
Together they comprise 78 per cent of all 
railway employees. 


For purposes of this report, where non- 
operating employees are referred to by the 
abbreviation “non-ops”, reference is made 
to the whole group of 141,744. I see no 
practical or useful way to deal with the 
issues in dispute except to deal with these 
employees as a group. It is obvious that 
any changes in wages or other benefits 
would have to be extended to the unor- 
ganized as well as to those represented by 
the Unions. 


The Unions’ demands can be summar- 
ized as follows:— 

1. Wages—An increase of 18 per cent. 

2. Welfare—A payment of an amount 
equivalent to 8 cents per hour, to be used 
in purchasing a wide range of insurance, 
hospitalization, surgical, medical and sick- 
ness benefits. 

3. Statutory Holidays—Three additional 
paid statutory holidays to the five already 
enjoyed and payment of an extra day’s or 
extra days’ pay to monthly rated employees 
in any month in which a holiday or holi- 
days occur. 


The Railways’ position with respect to 
the three demands is that in each area— 
wages, welfare and paid _ holidays—the 
employees are fairly and adequately com- 
pensated, taking all relevant circumstances 
into account, and that no increases are 
justified at the present time or for the 
next contract period. 


pay for a seventh statutory holiday, 
namely, Victoria Day, in 1957, on the same 
basis. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Ertc G. Taytor, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Davin Lewis, 
Member. 
Dated at Toronto, Ontario, this 9th day 
of April, 1956. 


REPORT 


These demands, if allowed in full, would 
involve a cost of some 37 cents per hour 
or a 25 per cent increase in the average 
hourly earnings of the “non-ops” employees. 

To show the fantastic nature of these 
demands in dollars, the Railways produced 
Exhibit C-39. The figures in this exhibit 
were not questioned during the hearings. 
In summary they are as follows: 


Cost of 1 per cent wage increase to all 


TOM ODS atc isterersievsisioitae) eyeietotwa cee forte anerens $ 4,352,900 
Extended on basis of 18 per cent demand 78,353,000 
Statutory holidays, including 3 addi- 

tional for hourly rated and bonus of 

8 for monthly paid, would amount to.. 8,951,000 
Welfare Plane as proposed: jade ses eeleeee 23 973 ,000 


A total for this ‘‘non-ops” group of....$ 111,277,000 


As no question of differentials between 
this group and other railway employees was 
raised by the Unions, it is in my mind a 
fair assumption that the Unions take for 
granted that the Railways would not 
change those already existing. On this 
basis, if the demands as made _ were 
extended to all railway employees, we 
would arrive at the staggering sum total 
of $159,406,000. 


If any comment is needed to show how 
utterly unrealistic such a demand is, we 
need go no farther than to compare the 
figure with the combined net rail income 
for Canada’s two major railways, CNR and 
CPR, for 1955, which totalled $69,000,000. 

Sometimes these wage demands are 
referred to as getting a bigger slice of the 
“pie” but in this case the Unions want 
all the “pie” plus one whole “pie” that is 
not there, and then some. 

It is true that before the Board Mr. 
Hall, representing the Unions, stated that 
some concessions could be made in the 
welfare demand, what these were he did 
not say; so the above figures could 
perhaps be modified to the extent of 
whatever part of the $23,973,000 Mr. Hall 
had in his mind as a concession. 

These demands were served upon the 
Railways in November 1955. Negotiations 
between the parties were unsuccessful and 
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the present Board of Conciliation com- 
menced its hearings on January 30, 1956. 

A mass of evidence and argument was 
put before the Board, involving some 1,500 
pages of transcript and over 90 exhibits, 
some of which covered many pages. 

I shall endeavour to deal with the three 
heads under which the demands fall in the 
inverse order to that in which they are 
mentioned above. 


Statutory Holidays 


The hourly paid “non-ops” now have 
five paid statutory holidays. The demand 
is for three more holidays for this group 
and for acceptance of the rather startling 
proposition that the monthly paid ‘non- 
ops” should receive a “bonus” of a day’s 
pay (although it is not referred to by this 
term by the Unions) in any month in 
which a holiday occurred. If one or more 
additional holidays occurred in any month, 
of course, the “bonus” would be increased 
accordingly. 

This same demand on a larger basis, 1.e., 
for eight statutory holidays and _ other 
benefits, was made before Mr. Justice 
Sloan, acting as an arbitrator. Its whole 
justification was carefully considered by 
him and, in an award dated November 19, 
1954, effective January 1, 1955, Mr. Justice 
Sloan, for the reasons set out in his award 
(which I shall not attempt to set out here), 
awarded this same group of employees five 
paid statutory holidays to the hourly-paid 
group and held that the monthly paid 
employees were already being paid for 
statutory holidays not worked. Mr. Justice 
Sloan also granted certain increased vaca- 
tion benefits. With the paid holidays, he 
estimated the total cost of his award at 
$6,931,000. 

The significant part of the award, how- 
ever, as it may affect these proceedings, 
is the penultimate paragraph thereof, and 
I quote: 

The implementation of this award will, 
in my view of the evidence, remove under 
presently existing circumstances, in great if 
not total measure, the disparity in working 
conditions now operating against those Rail- 
way employees to whom it applies. (Italics 
mine.) 


Mr. Justice Sloan was referring to cir- 
cumstances existing as of January 1, 1955. 
In my opinion the onus was on the Unions 
to show this Board either— 

(a) that circumstances had changed in 
the period since January 1, 1955, with 
respect to statutory holidays in Canada as 
a whole; or 

(b) that some new evidence which was 
not made before Mr. Justice Sloan would 
now justify this demand. 
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Neither of these alternatives was estab- 
lished and I would therefore recommend 
no change on the presnt basis of awarding 
paid statutory holidays. 


Welfare Benefits 


The employees ask for an amount of 8 
cents per hour to purchase certain non- 
contributory broad life insurance, hospital- 
ization, medical, surgical, sickness and 
accident benefits, the total cost of which 
would be, as is pointed out above, some 
$23,973,000. This is the amount that Mr. 
Hall intimated the Unions would make 
some concession on. Generally such a 
demand is made on a basis of certain 
specific and desired coverages, whose cost 
is then estimated after an exhaustive survey 
of the risks to be covered. On _ being 
questioned as to the rather unusual form 
of the demand, Mr. Hall excused this by 
saying that no real negotiations had taken 
place between the parties on this score. 
An estimate prepared by some alleged but 
unnamed insurance specialists was placed 
before the Board giving the probable cost, 
of a long list of benefits. The value, if 
any, of this document, prepared with none 
of the pertinent facts available as to 
proportion of male to female, married to 
single, age groupings, etc., is very doubtful 
to say the least. 

In my opinion, the matter of fringe 
benefits, including pensions and _ other 
welfare items, from the point of view of 
cost to the employer and what actually 
is obtained therefrom by the employee, 
must be looked at as a whole. If the 
whole benefits received and the total cost 
are comparable to the highest industrial 
standard offered for comparison, then there 
would seem to be no justification to say 
that one or other of the long list of the items 
which are covered to a larger or less degree 
elsewhere, if missing, must therefore be 
added to the total cost of the package, 
whatever the total cost may have advanced 
to at that time. 

This is the position taken by the Rail- 
ways with respect to this demand, and I 
quote from the Railways’ summation, p. 59: 

It is the position of the Railways there- 
fore that in the field of welfare benefits, 
the employees of the Railways are now in 
a preferred position even comparing them 


with the leaders in the community, that is, _ 
durable goods. 


The Unions attempt to justify their 
demand on a comparison with durable 
goods and all manufacturing, but even their 
own exhibits showed no justification what- 
ever for the position taken that any such 


plan, even if justified by all other circum- 
stances, should be on a non-contributory 
basis. 

The Railways at the present time are 
contributing more to the general area of 
fringe benefits by pension benefits than the 
total average cost to the employer in 
durable goods. Durable goods is mentioned 
as having probably the highest average cost 
level in all industry. However, I do not 
wish to infer that durables on any score 
are a proper or just comparison with the 
railway industry for the reasons I mention 
later on in this report. Nevertheless, if 
the very highest existing level of fringe 
benefits that can be found is exceeded in 
cost by what the railway employees are 
now getting, the proposition advanced by 
the Railways must, in my opinion, be 
maintained. 

In this connection the Railways pro- 
duced Exhibit C-66, which was a study 
prepared by this same group of Unions for 
submission to the Sloan arbitration late 
in 1954. This study shows that the average 
contribution made by durable goods to 
health and welfare benefits was 2-7 cents 
per hour. Added to this was an estimated 
cost of life insurance benefits of -6 cents 
per hour. These two items add up to 3-3 
cents per hour. 

A further item of the fringe benefit 
group is, of course, pensions. <A detailed 
study of pension plans in industry was not 
available; at least none was produced by 
the Unions. However, one of the Railway 
witnesses did produce a study of pension 
costs in nine of the leading companies in 


the durable goods conglomeration. The 
combined average cost for these nine 
companies was 7 cents per hour. The 


Economic Research Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, in a publication setting 
out the situation as of April 1, 1955, shows 
that out of 2,817 establishments covered 
involving 387,550 employees, only 58-3 per 
cent had pension plans in effect covering 
plant employees. Therefore, adjusting the 
7 cents above mentioned for this ratio, the 
average .pension cost in the large sample 
covered results in a figure of 4-1 cents per 
hour. This, when added to the 3:3 cents re- 
sults in a total cost for all welfare benefits 
in durables, including pensions, of 7-4 cents 
per hour. This must be compared to the 
Railways’ proven contribution to pensions 
of just over 11 cents per hour, which, as 
the evidence also shows, has not yet 
reached its peak. In other words, over a 
period of years this 11 cents plus will 
increase until a balanced level is reached. 

Without going into detail, an important 
and unusual feature of the Railways’ 
pension plan is certainly the suvivorship 


benefits. These no doubt contribute in 
some measure to the high cost but, where 
they apply, give all the protection and in 
a larger measure than is ordinarily pro- 
vided by relatively small amounts of life 
insurance coverage in other welfare plans. 

These survivorship benefits provide for a 
pension to the wife if the husband dies in 
service or after retirement on pension. 

Mr. Gossage, at Vol. 3, p. 216, of his 
evidence, pointed out in this connection 
that, as an example of this feature of 
protection to surviving widows, since 
January 1, 1953, when it became effective 
under CPR plan alone, 296 widows are 
recelving pensions which average $63.90 per 
month. Based on the average age of this 
group and Government annuity tables, the 
average capital value of the actual pay- 
ments would be a sum of $12,238. I 
merely cite this as an example of how far 
ahead this is of the usual $2,000 to $3,000 
life insurance coverage under welfare plans 
in industry, when they exist at all. 

The railway employees are therefore 
receiving benefits in the fringe benefit area 
which are more costly than any known 
elsewhere in Canadian industry, at least as 
the facts presented to the Board would 
show. The fact that this high cost and 
high benefits have in the course of time 
been restricted to a certain part of that 
area rather than being spread more thinly 
over the entire area does not in any way 
lessen, 1N my opinion, the validity of the 
Railways’ position, that they are, if any- 
thing, out in front as regards the cost and 
amount of fringe benefits furnished to their 
employees. 

For the foregoing reasons, I would 
recommend no change to present conditions 
with respect to this demand of the Unions. 


Wage Demand 


In February 1953, the employees now 
before this Board agreed to a wage settle- 
ment effective from September 1, 1952, to 
December 31, 1953. From that date to 
November 1955, no demand for a wage 
mcrease by this group was made on the 
Railways. 

This to me is a very significant fact. 

At | VOl wi, 0s 04, Oleghe. transcrips, 
appears the following exchange between 
Mr. Hall, spokesman for the Unions and 
Mr. Taylor, Chairman of the Board: 


Mr. Taylor—Not only was there no in- 
crease put into effect but none was 


demanded. 
Mr. Hall—That’s right. We asked for it 


in terms of fringe benefits. 


This request culminated in Mr. Justice 
Sloan’s report granting paid statutory 
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holidays and improved vacation benefits, 
effective January 1, 1955. 

In my opinion, this disposes completely 
and effectively of any claims by the Unions 
that their wages “stagnated” during the 
period prior to January 1, 1956, or that 
any lag occurred which could be said to 
have an unfair or adverse effect on the 
agreed-upon wage levels. 

As I have pointed out above, the present 
wage demand was served on the Railways 
only in November 1955. 

The Unions’ submission to this Board is 
that wages of non-operating employees 
should be measured by the standard pro- 
vided through comparison with wages in 
that statistical industrial conglomerate 
known by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics as “durable goods industries” (Unions’ 
submission U-7, p. 14). The Railways’ 
position is that there were fundamental 
and basic differences between the railway 
industry and durable goods industries and 
that durable goods industries could not 
form an acceptable basis for a just deter- 
mination of wage levels in the railway 
industry which must serve all Canadians 
in all parts of Canada. 


The Railways, as they state, for the first 
time made a detailed analysis of the basic 
differences between the railway and durable 
goods industries. A review of earlier deci- 
sions of arbitrators and conciliation boards 
dealing with railway disputes, in one of 
which I participated, shows some concern 
at fixing railway wages in relation to wages 
in durable goods industries. It is unfor- 
tunate that the railways did not make this 
detailed analysis of differences previously, 
but that is what occurred. 


Even though as a member of the 1952 
Board I participated in using a comparison 
with durable goods, I am convinced in the 
light of the facts brought to the attention 
of this Board that such a comparison is 
erroneous. Having come to this conclusion, 
to continue such a comparison in this 
dispute would merely be perpetuating an 
error; certainly no doctrine of stare decisis 
1s applicable under the circumstances in 
these proceedings. 


The most important difference between 
durables and the Railways in my view is 
that railway employees work throughout 
Canada and are not concentrated in high- 
wage areas as is the general pattern in 
durable goods. Railway workers are to be 
found in all provinces. Exhibit C-50 shows 
that in the Maritime Provinces, the Rail- 
ways had 12-1 per cent of their employees 
as compared with only 4-3 per cent of 
durable goods employees. In the Prairie 
Provinces, the Railways had 29-1 per cent 
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and durables only 5:5 per cent. In Ontario, 
where durables had 56-8 per cent of their 
employees and the railways 24:8 per cent, 
durables were generally concentrated in the 
high-wage area of Southern Ontario, while 
railway employees were spread throughout 
the province. Again, as was shown in 
Exhibit C-50, 39:2 per cent of non-operating 
railway employees work in rural communi- 
ties or small centres as compared with only 
26:5 per cent of durable goods employees. 
It must be remembered that railway wages 
are uniform throughout the country, which 
is in direct contrast with the situation in 
durable goods. Outside the railways, differ- 
ences in wage levels even for the same 
work in the same industry and, indeed, in 
the same company are dependent generally 
speaking upon the locality. 

Another important difference arises from 
the fact that the railway industry is a 
service industry while the industries com- 
prising durable goods are production indus- 
tries. From this basic difference in the 
nature of the industries, a number of 
important dissimilarities emerge. Outstand- 
ing is the proportion of revenues that is 
taken for wages. Exhibit C-49 sets up this 
condition most clearly. Railways through- 
out the period commencing in 1945 until 
the present have had an extremely high 


ratio of payrolls to total receipts.. In 1954 
this was about 55 per cent. For durable 
goods it was only 26 per cent. The evi- 


dence shows that in the post-war period 
railway payrolls have been taking a growing 
proportion of revenues. In durable goods 
industries the proportion has remained 
almost the same. As a result, the cost 
impact of wage increases on the railways 
is much more severe. To offset a given 
percentage increase in wage costs, the 
Railways would have to increase their 
prices more than twice as much as durable 
goods industries (Vol. 1, pp. 80-81). 


As a service industry, in contrast to a 
production industry, a much higher propor- 
tion of labour expense in the Railways must 
be devoted to maintenance work. About. 
40 per cent of railway revenues are taken 
up in maintenance work (Vol. I, p. 82). 
Maintenance work, in many cases, must be 
done on a job basis and does not permit 
of the savings arising from the mechaniza- 
tion of the repetitive processes of manu- 
facturing. 

The Railways produced Exhibit C-48, 
comparing the movement since 1939 of 
prices in various sections of durable goods 
industries with the Railways. Over this 
period there is no doubt the durable goods 
industries have been able to raise their 
prices to a greater extent and with less 


difficulty than the Railways; and the Rail- 
ways have now proved that their ability 
to adjust prices is severely restricted by 
intensive competition on a broad front. I 
was impressed with the serious restriction 
on the Railways’ ability to adjust prices 
arising from growing highway competition. 
The impact of this competition was clearly 
shown in the traffic evidence submitted by 
the Railways. The change in the situation 
since 1952 is marked. In 1953, the Rail- 
ways before the Board of ‘Transport 
Commissioners estimated that general 
freight rate increases could yield a total 
of $75 million per annum for Canadian 
National and $56 million per annum for 
Canadian Pacific (Vol. IV, p. 247). Com- 
pared with this, the maximum possible 
yield from general freight rate increases at 
the present time is $20 million per annum 
for Canadian National and $15 million for 
Canadian Pacific. 


The Railways have found by experience 
—and this was demonstrated by reference 
to specific cases—that if all traffic is made 
subject to general rate increases some is 
lost forever. Even where traffic could be 
regained, it was proved that sometimes it 
was necessary to reduce rates to a level 
even lower than had existed prior to the 
increase being put into effect. Undoubtedly 
the Railways will be able to increase their 
revenues to some extent on traffic to the 
United States, or related to United States 
rates. The rates on this traffic were in- 
creased effective March 7, 1956. An 
estimate on a full year’s basis of the 
increased revenue from this traffic has been 
given at $6 million for Canadian National 
and $63 million for Canadian Pacific. That 
gives a total possible increase in revenue 
from freight rate increases of $26 million 
for Canadian National and $213 million for 
Canadian Pacific. This should be con- 
trasted with total revenues of over $600 
million for Canadian National and over 
$400 million for Canadian Pacific and 
represents an increase in total revenues of 
from 4 per cent to 5 per cent only. 

The difficulty of the Railways in adjust- 
ing prices and the large proportion of 
revenues taken up by payrolls are reflected 
in the inadequate rate of return of the 
Railways. This is in strong contrast to 
the situation in durable goods. In recent 
years, the rate of return in the railway 
industry (Exhibit C-41) has been below 
2 per cent and for Canadian Pacific has 
not exceeded 3 per cent. The rate of 
return in durable goods industry has been 
around 12 per cent. While the Railways 
did not contend that they should have a 
rate of return equal to durable goods, they 


did contend that their present return was 
most unsatisfactory and that it made a 
comparison between the railway industry 
and durable goods grossly unfair. 


The Railways introduced evidence of 
other dissimilarities which must not be 
overlooked and which support the fact that 
no proper comparison can be made with 
durable goods. I shall not refer to these 
except to note the marked difference in 
both annual revenue per employee and 
capital investment per employee in the 
railway industry as contrasted with durable 
goods industries. The Railways, in Exhibits 
C-55 and C-56 and in evidence dealing 
with these exhibits (Vol. III, pp. 133 to 
142), showed that they were under a 
disability in the revenue associated with 
each employee and the capital associated 
with each employee as compared with 
durable goods. The absolute level of 
revenue per railway employee in 1945 was 
far below that in durable goods. Since 
then the rate of growth for the railways 
has been much less in spite of the fact 
that they have increased their investment 
per employee much more rapidly than have 
durable goods industries. This is summed 
up as follows (Vol. III, p. 142, 1. 31): 

This is we have a situation that our 
revenue per employee is low, our initial 
investment per employee is very high and 
the rate of new investment that is required 
is also very high and yet we are not getting 
the increase in revenue per employee that 
we would look for to carry this investment. 
From this it should also be obvious why the 
railways should be unable to increase the 
wages of their employees in the same propor- 
tion as these durable goods industries in 


which the inherent cost factors of producing 
revenue are so much more favourable. 


In the arbitration of 1950 (p. 10) 
reference is made to the fact that in 
comparing non-operating employees with 
durable goods, the highest-rated railway 
employees are not included. In the present 
case, however, the Railways introduced 
evidence to show a comparison under exist- 
ing rates between all wage-earners in the 
railway industry and all wage-earners in the 
durable goods industries. To make this 
comparison, the Railways (Vol. IV, p. 204, 
1. 4) eliminated from the non-operating 
group the clerical and supervisory employees 
who are not included in the durable goods 
average hourly earnings for wage-earners. 
They then added the wage-earning 
employees from the operating group in 
order to make a segment of wage-earners 
covering a similar range. Here again, for 
the first time, the Railways introduced new 
facts that compel consideration. The calcu- 
lation provided shows, after the necessary 
adjustments are made, the average hourly 
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earnings of railway workers for the 12- 
month period ending September 30, 1955, 
would be $1-598 compared with the average 
in the same period of durable goods 
industries of $1-549, a difference in favour 
of railway workers of about 5 cents per 
hour. If the comparison is made with the 
December 1955 figure for durable goods of 
$1-574, the difference remains in favour of 
the railway worker by some 2 cents per 
hour. I agree with the position taken by 
the Railways that a comparison between 
durable goods and non-operating employees 
for purposes of wage determination is 
improper, but I also conclude that if the 
relative position of the two groups of 
workers is to be considered in any way, the 
same range of workers in the railway 
industry must be looked at as is covered 
in the published figures for wage-earners 
in durable goods. Comparisons that have 
been made in the past have not made this 
logical and necessary adjustment. 

The outstanding fact, in my opinion, in 
dealing with wage questions in the railway 
industry, is that there is no group that is 
comparable to railway workers. As has 
been said, the railway industry in Canada 
is a unique industry. The breadth of its 
operations and the fact that it has uniform 
rates across the country cannot be over- 
looked. While it does employ substantial 
numbers of craftsmen and labourers, who 
have their counterpart in industry, at the 
same time it employs many classes that do 
not have any counterpart in industry, for 
example, telegraphers and porters and 
running trades employees. The range of 
skills in the railway industry is very wide, 
as wide as the range of skills in the whole 
working population of the country. 

In my view the railway industry cannot 
be compared with any small group. The 
fact that it has approximately 200,000 
employees makes comparison with a limited 
group dangerous in itself. It seems clear to 
me that if the railway industry as an 
industry cannot be compared with any 
industrial group, then it is equally wrong 
to compare a group such as the non- 
operating employees with any industrial 
group. Non-operating employees, as I 
pointed out above, comprise 78 per cent 
of all railway employees and contain large 
numbers of employees who have no counter- 
part in industry, as the Unions recognized 
(Vole m00n Looe 

In spite of the unique nature of the 
railway industry, which must necessarily 
affect its employees, a standard by which 
to judge the fairness and reasonableness 
of all railway wages was put forward by 
the Railways. In the very nature of 
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things, any standard applied to. railway 
workers must have some disabilities. Only 
two standards were before the Board for 
consideration. I have dealt at length with 
why I cannot accept durable goods as a 
standard. The standard advanced by the 
Railways was as unique as the industry 
itself, in my experience, but, after giving 
the matter very careful consideration and 
recognizing the disabilities the criterion 
advanced by the Railways has, I believe 
that it does provide a more appropriate 
basis for testing wage levels in the railway 
industry than does durable goods. The 
railway criterion recognized that railway 
wages must meet a standard of adequacy 
and any excess over that standard must be 
governed by the ability of the industry to 
pay. The standard of adequacy advanced 
by the Railways for all railway workers 
was the average of all paid workers in the 
community from the highest to the lowest. 


All railway workers were not before us; 
only the non-operating employees were 
before this Board. I do think it important 
to emphasize the necessity of treating all 
non-operating employees as a group, as I 
point out above. Any attempt to distin- 
euish between the organized and unorgan- 
ized employees in this group is unrealistic. 


It was pointed out during argument that 
the proper comparison for a _ test for 
adequacy was all railway employees com- 
pared with the national average and this 
comparison was appropriate even though 
the Board was dealing only with the non- 
operating employees, because no claim for 
adjustment in the relationships between the 
wages of the various classifications of rail- 
way employees had been made—that is, the 
Board was not asked to consider any claim 
for adjustment of differentials between the 
non-operating and operating employees. 
Consistent with this, the employees made 
clear that their demands were so framed 
as to maintain existing differentials within 
the non-operating group itself (Vol. I, 
Di Wore lane 


It was pointed out by the Railways (Vol. 
IV, p. 80, 1. 12) that “...should the aver- 
age for all railway employees be below the 
community average there would be no 
doubt that the non-operating employees as 
part of the railway industry were failing 
to meet the test of reasonable standard of 
adequacy”. If all railway employees fell 
below the national average for paid 
workers in Canada, then existing wages 
for non-operating employees would not be 
fair and reasonable. 


The facts were developed in detail. 
Exhibit C-54, which was prepared by the 
Railways at the request of the Chairman, 


showed that for the 12 months ending 
September 1955, paid workers in the labour 
force in Canada had average annual earn- 
ings of $3,011 while all railway employees 
excluding executives and officials earned 
$3,375. At the request of the Chairman, 
the Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour under date of 
February 22, 1956, prepared a statement 
showing the average earnings of paid 
workers in Canada by months over a period 
of years. Taking the last 12 months avail- 
able, that is, from December 1954, through 
November 1955, the annual average earn- 
ings for all paid workers in Canada are 
$3,019. Using this latter figure in com- 
parison with all railway workers, even 
excluding executives and officials, we find 
that railway employees are $356 higher 
than the national average. That existing 
wages in the railway industry meet a 
reasonable standard of adequacy is demon- 
strated by this comparison. 


While the standard of adequacy arising 
from a comparison with the average of all 
paid workers in Canada is a_ standard 
primarily for application to all railway 
workers, nevertheless, as stated by a 
witness for the Railways, it would be “... 
a very desirable objective that the segment 
of employees before this Board should be 
maintained on a reasonable comparison 
Withemunay standard, (Vol. IV; p.° 64, 
1. 16). I agree with the witness that 
bringing about this desirable end depends 
on the ability to pay of the Railways. I 
will deal with this point later; but leaving 
it aside for now, it was demonstrated to 
my satisfaction that even the non-operating 
segment of railway employees is receiving 
wages which place these employees within 
a fraction of 1 per cent of the average of 
all paid workers in Canada. 


As I have said, the annual average 
earnings for all paid workers in Canada in 
the period from December 1954 through 
November 1955 is $3,019. This figure of 
annual average earnings includes an allow- 
ance for income in kind, such as meals and 
living accommodation. The Railways pro- 
vide living accommodation on a free or 
reduced cost basis to a number of their 
employees and also provide other types of 
accommodation to some of their employees 
and free meals or meals at less than cost 
to other employees. None of these are 
reported in railway employees’ earnings and 
the railways did not attempt to place a 
money value on all of them. 


During final argument the Unions in- 
formed the Board that they had consulted 
the Department of Labour and the result 
of their investigation was that income of 


all paid workers included a certain amount 
for payments in kind which would be small 
and was estimated by the Department at 
1 per cent. If income in kind is eliminated 
from the community average by deducting 
the 1 per cent, that is, $30, it becomes 
$2,989. 

As I intend to make a strict comparison 
of the community average with the non- 
operating group to ascertain whether the 
desirable objective referred to by the 
Railways’ witness mentioned above does 
exist at current wage rates, it is necessary 
to remove from the community average all 
railway workers. The effect of railway 
workers on the national average, the Board 
was informed, was to increase it by $20. If 
this sum is deducted from the adjusted 
average of $2,989 it becomes $2,969. 


During the hearings before the Board 
there was considerable discussion of the 
male-female ratio in the community aver- 
age aS compared with railway workers. A 
railway witness said that it was the only 
major dissimilarity and it was not important 
in the light of offsetting factors. These 
offsetting factors were developed and I will 
deal with them later. 


The proportion of female 
in the non-operating 
employees is not clear. The Unions made 
a study covering the organized non- 
operating employees and found that in this 
part of non-operating employees the pro- 
portion of women was 3-6 per cent. In 
1952 the Hon. Mr. Justice Kellock and 
myself found that there were approxi- 
mately 7 per cent females among non- 
operating employees. That is, when the 
organized and non-organized are added 
together—and this, as I said earlier, in my 
view is essential—the proportion of women 
rose to approximately 7 per cent. The 
railways in the present proceedings did 
not present a study of the proportion of 
females in the non-operating group. A 
witness for the Unions, however, stated 
that, while he did not know of the study 
on which the 1952 finding was based, it 
was to his knowledge that since 1952 no 
greater proportion of females was laid off 
than anybody else (Vol. IV, p. 286, 1. 29; 
Oareoes Lo Lp 


Under the circumstances, I think the 
benefit of the doubt should be given to 
the Unions and I am therefore accepting 
6-5 per cent as the proportion of women 
in the non-operating group. 


employees 
group of railway 


The Unions supplied data which showed 
that in the community average the propor- 
tion of women was 27:3 per cent. It can 
be seen from Exhibit U-18, p. 11, that 
women in full-time employment earned 51 
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per cent of men’s annual income. This is 
a 1951 study but is the best we have. If 
adjustments are made in the community 
average to reflect these facts so that the 
community average can be expressed as 
the amount that would have been earned 
by all paid workers if the ratio of male- 
female in the total working force in Canada 
was the same as the ratio of male-female 
in the non-operating group, the community 
average becomes $3,320. This is the figure 
which may be compared with railway non- 
operating annual average earnings to see 
whether existing wage levels meet the 
desirable objective referred to earlier; but 
before this can be done, as was pointed 
out by the Railways, certain adjustments 
have to be made in the railway earnings 
to reflect plus factors not reported as 
compensation. 


The Railways supplied a calculation of 
these amounts. First I think it is necessary 
to adjust the railway non-operating annual 
average earnings for the fact that the 
community average includes executives and 
technical personnel and the non-operating 
group does not. To make this adjustment 
requires an addition to the railway figure 
of $75. The latest figure given by the 
Railways for the non-operating group was 
for the year ending September 1955, and 
this was $3,091. If $75 is added to this, it 
becomes $3,166. 

A group of railway employees is paid 
commissions and the amount so earned is 
not reflected in the annual average earn- 
ings of railway employees. The amount 
was $2:°6 millions from which certain sums 
are paid out by the recipients to others. 
After a liberal adjustment was made of this 
figure for the sums paid out, it amounted 
to $15 for each non-operating employee. 
Adding this figure to $3,166 raises it to 
$3,181. 

In the railway industry employees are 
granted free transportation and this is used 
extensively by all employees. A _ special 
study was made by the Canadian Pacific 
as to the value of free transportation in a 
year. This showed that the value of the 
transportation per employee amounted to 
$120. This, it is interesting to note, was 
corroborated by a study of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad which was brought to the 
attention of the Board by the Unions. In 
the case of the Pennsylvania the amount 
was stated to be $114. The longer dis- 
tances travelled by the Canadian Railways 
could easily explain this difference. When 
the sum of $120 is added to the figure of 
$3,181 referred to earlier, the total becomes 
$3,301. 
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The result therefore is that the adjusted 
community average of $3,320 can be com- 
pared with the adjusted non-op average of 
$3,301, a difference of less than 1 per cent, 
as I pointed out above. 

The closeness of the figures supports the 
contention of the Railways that existing 
wages are fair and reasonable and that the 
Unions’ demands for wage adjustments can- 
not be justified in whole or in part in light 
of all the facts. 

The Railways contend that their 
employees, including their non-operating 
employees, are fairly dealt with at existing 
wage levels and they point out that in the 
post-war period real wages, that is, what 
an hour’s work will buy, have increased by 
25 per cent. They also point out that cost 
of living as measured by the consumers’ 
price index for the year 1955 is one-tenth 
of one per cent less than for the year 1952. 
The Railways point out that in contrast 
to the increase of 25 per cent in the post- 
war period in the real wages of their 
employees, the rate of return on net rail- 
way investment had declined sharply 
(Exhibit C-41). 

In the light of the comparison of all 
railway workers with the national average 
and the comparison even of the non- 
operating group with the national average, 
it is clear that railway wages now meet 
a basic standard of adequacy. 


I am in complete agreement with the 
Railways’ contention that ability to pay 
must be a consideration in the determina- 
tion of wage disputes. As the Railways 
say, ability to pay or its converse must be 
taken into account. The weight to be 
given to it, that is, whether it is dominant 
or secondary, depends on the circumstances. 
The Railways’ position is that any excess 
over a reasonable standard of adequacy for 
wages of railway employees must be gov- 
erned by ability to pay. The Unions take 
a surprising stand on this issue; they say 
that ability to pay is relevant in a wage 
dispute, but inability to pay is irrelevant. 
The logic of this stand, if any, is difficult 
to follow. 


The financial situation of the Railways 
was put before the Board in great detail. 
To say the situation is bad is putting it 
mildly. In 1955, a good year as far ‘as 
gross revenues were concerned, the Rail- 
ways had a smaller return on their invest- 
ment than the Textile Industry, which is 
generally considered to be in a depressed 
condition. 

Canadian Pacific, with a net investment 
of $1-3 billion, had a return of only 2-8 
per cent in 1955—less than that on Govern- 
ment Savings Bonds—while the CNR, in 


the period since recapitalization in 1952, 
have failed to meet their fixed charges by 
some $36 million. On this basis the CPR 
is unable to attract sorely needed invest- 
ment capital and, under other circum- 
sances, the CNR could not long continue 
in a situation where fixed charges are not 
met. An interesting item in this connec- 
tion appears in the March 25, 1956, issue 
of The New York Times, which shows a 
sharply contrasting situation in the United 
States, where, it is pointed out on page 1 
of the Financial Section, the nation’s rail- 
ways had a net return of 4-2 per cent. 
This rate of return on their investment 
tor the CPR or the CNR would, if it 
could be obtained, completely alter the 
poor financial situation now existing. 


Exhibit C-64 points up this whole situa- 
tion. It shows, on a basis of 1945 equals 
100, that by 1954 the consumers’ price index 
had increased 54-9 per cent and wages for 
non-operating employees had increased 91:5 
per cent, but the rate of return on the rail 
investment of the CPR had declined by 
41:9. per cent’ to a figure in 1955,.as I 
pointed out above, of only 2°8 per cent. 


In this connection also it might be well 
to take a look at the man who is so often 
completely forgotten in wage disputes. I 
refer to the shareholder. After ten years 
of general prosperity, the shareholder in 
the CPR is receiving a return on the book 
value of his investment of only 2-7 per 
cent and the market price of the stock is 
only about 60 per cent of its book value. 

An interesting example was given to the 
Board showing in strong contrast how the 
fortunes of a shareholder and an employee 
have fared over the years. In 1928-29 the 
average annual earnings of a sectionman 
were about $1,000. This figure is equal to 
the dividends received at that time on 100 
shares of stock at $10 per share. By 1954 
the sectionman’s earnings had increased by 
153 per cent but, even though the stock 
was split 4 for 1, the income from the 400 
shares had declined by 40 per cent. 

The two main causes of the Railways’ 
financial troubles are, of course, the 
statutory grain rates, fixed at a rate which 
has not increased for over 50 years, and 
losses incurred in furnishing required 
passenger services. The out-of-pocket 
losses on passenger traffic of the two main 
Canadian Railways amount to about $40 
million per annum, and, although the Rail- 
ways are taking vigorous and successful 
steps to cut this loss, the loss of some $60 
to $65 million per year as a result of the 
imposed statutory grain rates is not within 
the Railways’ power to correct. 


On the facts presented to the Board, the 
Railways’ relative inability to pay was fully 
established. 

The Railways point out that they are 
not experiencing any general difficulty in 
securing employees. They do point out 
that there are spot shortages. This is not 
unusual in the Railways’ experience or 
unusual even in highly-rated industries such 
as durable goods. ‘The turnover in the 
railway industry is not high compared with 
the past. Indeed, it is lower than it was 
in a number of years in the post-war period 
(Exhibit C-10). 

At the request of the Unions, the Board 
asked the Railways to compare their separ- 
ation rate with other industries. From the 
information they were able to secure from 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics (Exhibit 
C-75) it is clear that the Railways’ separa- 
tion rate is lower than in many industrial 
groups, particularly in the durable classifi- 
cation, and is not higher than any single 
group. 

It may be difficult for railway employees 
to accept the fact that they are not entitled 
to a wage increase when many other 
workers in the community are receiving 
wage increases. Railway workers, however, 
must be governed by the conditions that 
affect the industry in which they work. 
They cannot be governed either by the 
most fortunate or the least fortunate 
workers in the community. The fact is 
that existing wage levels in the railway 
industry, while certainly not placing rail- 
way workers in the forefront of paid 
workers in Canada as a whole, do place 
them above the average. As I have said, 
even the non-operating group, which elim- 
inates the higher skilled and higher paid 
railway workers, is so close to the national 
average that any difference is not 
significant. 


The railway industry must improve its 
competitive position. To do so, it must 
modernize its plant and adjust itself to 
the demands of the shipping public in the 
light of the competitive situation in which 
it now lives. This will require the yearly 
expenditures of further large sums of 
capital. The railways have improved their 
efficiency through capital expenditures 
markedly in the post-war period. ‘This 
trend must continue. However, until the 
net earnings of Railways are increased to a 
more reasonable level, railway workers— 
and we are particularly concerned with the 
non-operating group—must be limited by 
the factual situation that was established 
before this Board. 


At the close of the hearings and after 
argument, the Board made a_ vigorous 
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attempt to reconcile the positions taken by 
the parties in order to arrive at a mutually 
satisfactory settlement of the dispute. This 
effort was ineffective. 

For the foregoing reasons and under all 
the circumstances, I cannot recommend any 


wage change for this group in the year 
1956. 


(Sgd.) Pauut S. SmirH, 
Member. 


Montreal, March 27, 1956. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Nova Scotian Hotel, Halifax 
and 


Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and Bartenders’ 


International Union 





During April, the Minister of Labour 


received the report of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation  estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between 
the Nova Scotian Hotel, Halifax (Cana- 
dian National Hotels Limited), and 
Local 662, Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees’ and Bartenders’ International 
Union. 

The Board was under the chairman- 
ship of A. M. MacIntosh, Barrister, 
New Glasgow, N.S., who was appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the _ other 
two members, F.. D. Smith, QC, and 


Harold’ A. ‘Shea, both of Halifax, 
nominees of the company and Union 
respectively. 


The text of the report is reproduced 
below. 


The Board of Conciliation comprised of 
A. M. MacIntosh, Chairman, F. D. Smith, 
QC, Company Nominee, and Harold A. 
Shea, the Union’s Nominee, herein submits 
its report in the above dispute. 


This dispute arose out of a failure of the 
parties to agree upon amendments to be 
made to the collective agreement dated 
October 1, 1953. 


Under date of August 2, 1955, the Union 
served notice on the company by letter of 
the employees’ desire to revise the existing 
collective agreement. Particulars of the 
employees’ request were as follows: 


i. Effective October 1, 1955, rates of pay 
shall be increased in the amount of fifteen 
(15) cents per hour applied so as to give 
effect to this increase in pay irrespective of 
=e method of payment. 

There will be established for all 
Sas a work week of forty (40) hours, 
consisting of five days of eight hours each, 
with two. consecutive days off in each seven; 
the work weeks may be staggered in accord- 
ance with operational requirements; so far 
as practicable the days off shall be Saturday 
and Sunday. The hours of work established 
to create a forty (40) hour work week 
shall be embodied into and be a part of the 
collective agreement. 
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Other suggested amendments to the collec- 
tive agreement were as follows:— 

Article 3, Rule (b)—An employee having 
sixty (60) days’ or less service will be con- 
sidered as on probation, and shall hold no 
rights under the promotion rules of this 
agreement, and if found unsuitable will not 
be retained in the service of the Company. 

Article 8, Rule (a)—An employee having 
more than sixty (60) days’ service will 
not be disciplined or discharged until the 
charges against him have been investigated. 

Article 12, Rule (c)—To the extent 
practicable, employees shall not be required 
to work on the following legal holidays:— 


New Year’s Day 
Good Friday 
Victoria Day 
Dominion Day 
Halifax Natal Day 
Labour Day 
Thanksgiving Day 
Remembrance Day 
Christmas Day. 


Rule (d)—Section 2. Employees shall be 
given forty-eight (48) hours’ notice of their 
day off in lieu of a legal holiday. 

Article 15, Rule (b)—Section 2. This 
section to be deleted from the collective 
agreement. 

Article 17, Rule (a)—Section 1. An 
employee who at the beginning of the 
calendar year has maintained an employ- 
ment relationship with the company for 
fifteen (15) years or more will be allowed 
three (3) weeks’ vacation with pay. 

Sick Leave, Rule (a)—An employee 
having one (1) year’s continuous service 
shall be entitled to sick leave with pay 
not exceeding six (6) days in any one year. 
On request of the company, a physician’s 
certificate shall be shown by the employee 
for such sick leave. 

Rule (b)—Sick leave not taken in any 
year shall not be compensated for but shall 


be cumulative up to a total of thirty (30) 
days in all and may be granted in whole 
or in part in any subsequent year on 
presentation to the company of a physi- 
cian’s certificate showing that such sick 
leave is necessary. | 


History of Dispute 


Owing to the receipts of these demands 
by the Union the parties met on September 
26 but were unable to resolve the issues in 
dispute. The Union subsequently applied 
for conciliation services and a meeting with 
the Federal Conciliation Officer failed to 
bring about any settlement. The Minister 
of Labour has therefore appointed this 
Board to hear the dispute and make its 
recommendations. 

The Board held hearings on the matter 
on February 1 and 2 at Halifax, during 
which briefs and rebuttals to same were 
presented by both parties. In addition to 
these hearings the Board interviewed both 
parties separately in an attempt to narrow 
down the issues between them. As a result 
of these latter meetings the Union reduced 
its demands from those as above outlined 
to the following :— 

(a) A forty-hour week. 

(b) A 3 per cent adjustment of the wage 
rates for non-gratuity payroll employees. 

(c) Three weeks vacation for employees 
of fifteen (15) years’ service or more. 

However, the company maintained their 
stand that no concessions whatever were 
justified. The company’s representatives 
agreed to consider a suggestion of the 
Chairman with regard to a _ proposed 
implementation of the forty-hour week. 
However, this suggestion was in due course 
turned down and the Board was convened 
on March 2 to determine its recommenda- 
tions. It was obvious to the Board that 
the issues with which the Union were 
concerned were three in number, namely: 

1. Increase in wages. 

2. The 40-hour a week. 

3. The 3 weeks’ vacation of 15-year 
employees. 

This is borne out by their compromise 
offer above mentioned. 

The Board is therefore taking the stand 
that the original terms of reference have 
been reduced to these last three mentioned 
items. 


Recommendations 


The Board recommends as follows, the 
company representative dissenting on all 
points except those where the Board is 
stated to be unanimous. 

1. Increase in wages—The Board is 
unanimous in recommending that no wage 
increase is justified at this time. 


While cognizant of the fact that no 
general wage increase has been granted to 
the employees since 1950, nevertheless the 
wage rates at this hotel are still 30 to 40 
per cent higher than those of its main 
competitors, the Lord Nelson Hotel. It is 
perhaps at this stage significant to note that 
the same union represents the employees 
of both hotels. 

Since the conclusion of the last agree- 
ment with the Union in October 1953, the 
level of prices has been rather stable. In 
the City of Halifax the consumer price 
index, which was 114-0 on October 1, 1953, 
rose only slightly to 114-7 as of December 
1, 1955, according to figures released by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. In other 
words the cost of living in the City of 
Halifax is for all practical purposes the 
same now as it was in 1953, when the 
present agreement was signed. 

2. 40-Hour Week—According to the 
company’s submission, 92:4 per cent of 
employees covered by the collective agree- 
ment now work an average 44-hour week 
on a 54-day-a-week basis or on an alter- 
nating 5 and 6-day week of 40 and 48 hours 
respectively. The remaining 7-6 per cent 
of employees, comprising maintenance per- 
sonnel, now work a 40-hour week. 

Several objections were made to the 
implementation of the 40-hour week by the 
company. 

It was contended that no other hotel in 
the Maritimes has such an arrangement. 
However, this fact in itself is not sufficient 
to justify a refusal of this item. The 
answer must be found in the question as 
to whether or not the suggestion is a 
reasonable and acceptable principle and 
does not impose too heavy a financial 
burden on the company involved. It can- 
not be argued that the 40-hour week is not 
more or less an established principle in 
business and industry today. Nor can it 
be argued that the 40-hour week is not in 
effect in comparable hotels in other areas 
of the country. Admittedly the hotel busi- 
ness is a 7-day-per-week operation, but this 
fact in itself is not sufficient grounds to 
deny the request, as other hotels have 
overcome this particular problem. The 
Nova Scotian Hotel employees as above- 
mentioned presently work a 40-hour week 
for 50 per cent of their working time. 
Therefore it would appear that from an 
administrative viewpoint there can be no 
valid objection to this request. 

From a financial standpoint there is no 
doubt that this item entails the hiring of 
additional staff. However, it is not felt 
that the increased cost involved poses a 
serious threat to the financial position of 
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the hotel to such an extent as to jeopardize 
its competitive position in the hotel 
business. 

On the other hand, as there are problem 
peculiar to hotel operations in the imple- 
mentation of the 40-hour week, it is recom- 
mended that this arrangement be effective 
from the 1st of January, 1957. This 
recommendation is made by the Chairman 
and Union Nominee, the Company Nominee 
dissenting. 

3. Three weeks’ vacation for employees 
with fifteen (15) years’ service or more. 

The Board is of the opinion that this 
request is a reasonable one as a reward 
to employees of long standing. The hotel 
has been in operation since 1930 and this 
item covers only 15:1 per cent of scheduled 
employees or 18-3 per cent of all employees. 
It would therefore appear reasonable to 
presume that this percentage figure is a 
more or less stationary one. 

The cost involved to put this request 
into effect is negligible and no _ serious 
attempt was made by the company to deny 
the request on this account. 

The Board has been informed that the 
schedule of 1956 vacations has already been 
set down and for this reason the recom- 
mendation is to be effective from the Ist of 
January, 1957. 

This recommendation is made by the 
Chairman and Union Nominee, the Com- 
pany Nominee dissenting. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) A. M. MacIntosu, 


Chairman. 


(Sgd.) H. A. Suea, 
Member. 
March 21, 1956. 


MINORITY REPORT 


I have signed the Report prepared by 
the Chairman. As expressly stated therein, 
I dissent from the recommendations of the 
Chairman and of Mr. Shea in respect of 
(a) 40-hour week and (b) three weeks’ 
vacation for employees with fifteen years’ 
service or more, and from the reasons on 
which each of these recommendation is 
based. 


I am therefore submitting my reasons 
for my dissent in respect of these two 
matters in this minority report. 


I am of opinion that the adequacy of the 
wage rates and the fairness of the working 
conditions at this hotel must be judged by 
comparison with the rates and conditions 
prevailing in the hotel industry in the 
Maritime Provinces. The evidence adduced 
shows that the rates and conditions at this 
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hotel are substantially higher than and 
much superior to those of the rest of the 
industry in these Provinces. 


In these circumstances, I can find no 
reason why the proprietor of this hotel 
should be asked to accede to any of the 
proposals which have been made by the 
Union. 

The Board is unanimous in its finding 
that no case has been made out for any 
of the proposals except the one with respect 
to the putting into effect of a 40-hour work 
week and the one regarding three weeks’ 
vacation with pay for employees of fifteen 
years’ standing. I concur in all the recom- 
mendations of the Chairman and Mr. Shea 
except those with respect to these two 
matters. 


If the company reduced its work week 
and maintained the present earnings of its 
employees, it would, in effect, thereby 
increase its payroll costs to the extent 
necessary to pay the wages of the 
employees who will be required to render 
service commensurate with the efficiency 
and standard of service now being rendered. 
The company has given evidence that this 
would mean an additional annual expense 
to it of about $41,000 and I accept this 
evidence. A 40-hour week is not in effect 
in any other hotel in the Maritime Prov- 
inces. It is my view that there is no 
justification for the establishment in this 
hotel of a 40-hour week when the wages 
and working conditions are better than in 
any other hotel in these Provinces. The 
company should not be saddled with this 
additional expense which would have, of 
necessity, a serious effect on its earning 
power and competitive position. 

For similar reasons it is my view that 
the proposal with respect to three weeks’ 
vacation with pay is unsound. The evi- 
dence led shows that there is only one 
hotel in the Maritime Provinces which 
grants to any of its employees three weeks’ 
vacation with pay. There is, in my 
opinion, no reason why the proprietor of 
this hotel should be asked to agree to this 
additional concession while its employees 
are so well treated from the standpoint 
of higher wages and better working condi- 
tions, as contrasted with the other hotels 
in these Provinces. 

I am therefore unable to concur in these 
two recommendations of the Chairman and 
Mr. Shea and must dissent from the report 
of the Board with respect thereto. 


(Sgd.) F. D. SmirH, 
Member. 


Halifax, N.S., March 27, 1956. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Association of Lake Carriers 
and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America 


The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation herein met at the King Edward 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont., on Wednesday, 
‘March 14, 1956. 

The following were present, namely :— 

The Members of the Board: Judge 
Walter Little, Chairman; Mr. J. Clifford 
Adams, QC, Companies’ Nominee; Mr. 
John Raymond, Union Nominee. 

For the Companies: Mr. E. Macaulay 
Dillon, QC, Counsel; Mr. Benjamin Lamb, 
Assistant Counsel; Mr. W. Dunkerley, 
Personnel Manager, Canada Steamship 
Lines, Ltd.; Mr. John E. F. Misener, 
General Manager, Misener Holdings; Mr. 
‘C. Gordon Hacquoil, Manager, Steamship 
Division, N. M. Paterson & Sons, Ltd.; 
Mr. T. J. Houtman, Personnel Manager, 
Upper Lakes-St. Lawrence Transportation 
Co. Ltd.; Mr. J. H. McDougall,’ Vice- 
President, Finance, Hall Corporation of 
Canada; Mr. J. R. H. Robertson, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mohawk Navigation Co. Ltd., 
and Beaconsfield Steamships Ltd. 

And for the Union: Mr. Leonard J. 
McLaughlin, Mr. William Glasgow, Mr. 
Edward Bedford, Mr. John Stirling, and 
Mr. H. F. Walsh, Negotiating Committee. 

The Board met again in the Mount 
Royal Hotel, Montreal, Que., on Wednesday 
and Thursday, March 28 and 29, 1956. 

The following were present, namely :— 

The Members of the Board: Judge 
“Walter Little, Chairman; Mr. J. Clifford 
Adams, QC, Companies’ Nominee; Mr. 
John Raymond, Union Nominee. 


For the Companies: Mr. EK. Macaulay 
Dillon, QC, Counsel; Mr. W. Dunkerley, 
Personnel Manager, Canada Steamship 


Lines, Ltd.; Mr. John E. F. Misener, 
General Manager, Misener Holdings; Mr. 
J. McEwen, Representative, N. M. Pater- 
son «& Sons, Ltd.; Mr. T. J. Houtman, 
Personnel Manager, Upper Lakes-St. 
“Lawrence Transportation Co. Ltd.; Mr. C. 
Anderson, Representative, Hall Corporation 
Ol Gonaleee Vite Ja chy. 4. Robertson, 
~Secretary-Treasurer, Mohawk Navigation 
Co. Ltd., and Beaconsfield Steamships Ltd. 

And for the Union: Mr. Leonard J. 
McLaughlin, Mr. Edward Bedford, Mr. J. 
Hunter, Mr. C. Lee, Mr. J. McGough, and 
‘Capt. J. Deslaurier, Negotiating Committee. 

Following the presentation of formal 
‘briefs by each of the parties, it was evident 


During April, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation  estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between 
the Association of Lake Carriers, Port 
Colborne (Canada Steamship Lines 
Limited; Colonial Steamships Limited; 
N. Paterson and Sons, Limited; 
Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence Trans- 
portation Company, Limited; Hall Cor- 
poration of Canada Limited: Mohawk 
Navigation Company, Limited; and 
Beaconsfield Steamships Limited), and 
the Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America. 

The Board was under the chairman- 
ship of His Honour Judge Walter 
Little, Parry Sound, who was appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other 
two members, J. Clifford Adams, QC, 
and John Raymond, both of Toronto, 
nominees of the companies and Union 
respectively. 

The text of the report is reproduced 
below. 





that many of the numerous issues raised 
were of such a nature that they could, in 
normal circumstances, easily be settled by 
direct negotiations between the parties. 

The Companies had _ presented ten 
requests for modification or clarification of 
the former agreements, to which the Union 
made no detailed reply, and we gained the 
impression that these matters were either 
not opposed by the Union or could easily 
be resolved after the major issues were 
settled. 

Similarly, of the eleven proposals put 
forward by the Union, all but three of 
these seemed to be matters which could 
either be: (a) accepted by the Companies, 
or (b) matters of no great significance or 
consequence, or (c) matters which the 
Union would not seriously press. 

The remaining three items which raised 
issues of considerable difficulty were:— 

1. The schedule of hourly rates involving 
a shift from a monthly basis of payment 
to an hourly basis of payment, and calling 
for substantial increases in rates of remu- 
neration ; 

2. Limitation on hours of work; 

3. Increased payment for overtime work. 

According to calculations made by the 
Companies and set forth in their brief, 
the impact of these three items alone 
would amount to approximately 98 per 
cent increase in remuneration of the 
employees represented by the Union. 
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Accordingly the Board attempted to 
persuade the parties to enter into negotia- 
tions with respect to these major items with 
the following results: 


The Union insisted that the Companies 
would have to concede the hourly method 
of payment instead of the former monthly 
method before negotiations could commence. 


The Companies’ Counsel stated that while 
the Union had not made out a case for any 
increase in remuneration that the Com- 
panies were, nevertheless, prepared to offer 
a reasonable increase and suggested that 
negotiations should proceed on the basis 
that both parties set aside the question as 
to the method of remuneration—that is, 
hourly rates or monthly rates—without 
prejudice to the position of either party on 
such issue, and attempt first to determine 
the amount of increase which would be 
acceptable. 

The Companies’ Counsel further stated 
that if the Union was prepared: (a) to 
admit that some substantial reduction in 
the total increase demanded would be 
accepted, and (b) to defer without preju- 
dice to the position of either party the 
issue of the method of computing the 
employees’ remuneration, that he was pre- 
pared to offer and place on the table a 
proposal for a reasonable increase. 


We were unable to persuade the Union 
to: (a) either defer without prejudice to 
its position discussions on the method of 
remuneration, or (b) to indicate even to 
the members of the Board privately what 
modifications, if any, in its original proposal 
it was prepared to accept. 

The Union appeared to be under the 
impression that it would seriously prejudice 
its position if it were to discuss the amount 
of total increase without first having 
obtained the agreement of the Companies 
to an hourly basis of payment. Without 
such prior commitment the Union did not 
appear to be interested in finding out what 
amount of increase the Companies thought 
was reasonable. 

Under these circumstances the Board 
could not make any progress towards con- 
ciliating the dispute, and, therefore, feel 
obliged to conclude the proceedings by 
making this report. 

With respect to most of the issues, as 
indicated above, we do not believe that the 
parties would have any difficulty in resolv- 
ing them, and probably any comments 
from this Board would not assist the 
parties. 

With respect to the three major items 
referred to above, the material filed with 
us does not establish any basis upon which 
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we could make specific or positive recom- 
mendations. 


These parties have been in contractual 
relationships for several years and the 
present remuneration, working conditions 
and methods of computing pay are all the 
result of previous collective bargaining 
between these parties. It would require 
the most cogent and compelling evidence 
to justify changes in these arrangements 
which would amount to approximately 98 
per cent of the present labour costs of the 
Companies involved. We are unable to 
find such evidence in the material presented 
to us. On the other hand, the Companies 
appear disposed to make a reasonable in- 
crease. Under the circumstances we do not 
think it proper to press the Companies to 
disclose the amount of increase which they 
consider reasonable. 


It is obvious to us that these parties must 
resume direct negotiations at some time in 
the near future, and that it is probably 
better for all concerned if any offer of 
increase which the Companies might wish 
to make should be withheld until such time 
as there is reasonable prospect of direct 
negotiations being resumed on a normal 
and usual basis. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Water LITTLE, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) J. C. ApaMs, 
Member. 


Dated at Parry Sound, Ontario, this 12th 
day of April, 1956. 


MINORITY REPORT 


As a Member of the Conciliation Board 
appointed to hear the above dispute, having 
now concluded its investigation, I have the 
honour to submit the following report :— 


Recommendations: 


Union Proposal for Implementation 
of Hourly Rate 


It is recommended that on this matter 
the Union’s demands be granted in full. 
Both on the principal of the hourly method 
of wage computations and on the actual 
money demand with whatever increases 
would entail. It is felt that an employee, 
having only one thing to sell, which is his 
labour, the prerogative of the manner of 
marketing that commodity should remain 
as a privilege of the employee. The in- 
creases sought by the Union in conjunction 
with the hourly request are justified in 
view of the present pattern of wage in- 
creases in effect across Canada. Therefore 
the Union Nominee awards this union 
demand in full. 


Union Proposal for Implementation 
of Vacation Pay 

The Union demand as contained in 
Clause 10 of the union proposals are 
particularly justified in view of the pre- 
vailing national practice, and of the official 
view of provincial and federal Govern- 
ment, which is reflected in legislation across 
Canada. Therefore the Union Nominee is 

pleased to award this demand in full. 


Union Request for Penalty Rates for 
Work on Statutory Holidays 


This demand contained in Clause 13 of 
the union proposals also reflects a desire 
by the unlicensed personnel to merely fall 
in line with a well established national 
practice. This is, the payment of over- 
time, or penalty rates for work performed 
on a statutory holiday. Since without this 
provision there would be little value to 
the employee in giving contractual recog- 
nition to a statutory holiday in the first 
place, it is without hesitation that the 
Union Nominee recommends that granting, 
and award of this demand in full. 


Union Request for Other Conveniences 


The Union demand as contained in 
Section (E), Clause 15 of their proposals 
appears as both justified and _ sensible. 
Therefore the Union Nominee is pleased 
to award the granting of this demand in 


full. 


Union Request for Coffee Breaks 

As contained in Clause 17 of the union 
proposals this demand again reflects a 
desire on the part of the unlicensed 
personnel to fall in line with a well estab- 
lished national practice. Therefore the 
Union Nominee is pleased to suggest that 
this demand be awarded in full. 


Union Request for Increase in Room 
and Meal Allowance 


This demand contained in Clause 19 
of the union proposals asks for an in- 
crease in the cash allowances for rooms 
and meals. Testimony at the hearings 
revealed this section of the agreement has 
not been increased since 1949. In the face 
of the present economic picture the Union 
Nominee has no hesitation in awarding this 
demand in full. 


Union Request for Increases 

in Tank Cleaning Money 
As contained in Clause 23 of the union 
Testimony at the hearing 
that this typeof “work. ‘is 


proposals. 
revealed 


particularly dirty, and actual damage often 
resulted from it to the clothes of unli- 
censed personnel who were called upon to 
perform it. Since there is no other pro- 
vision made in the agreement for reim- 
bursing personnel for this type of damage 
to their clothes, the Union Nominee 
respectfully recommends that this demand 
be granted in full. 


Union Request for Changes in 
Work Practices 

As contained in Clause 26 of the union 
proposals. The Union has suggested that 
certain sections of this clause, which has 
given trouble through interpretation in the 
previous agreement, be clarified. The 
suggested changes proposed by the Union 
would appear to offer a solution and 
clarification to the sections in question. 
The position of the personnel in respect to 
previous work practices is justified, and 
the matter of abuses leading from it have 
been amply proven by evidence introduced 
by the Union at the hearings. The 
Companies rebuttal was inadequate, and 
offered no solution, but rather, ground for 
yet further abuse on the questionable sec- 
tions. Therefore the Union Nominee 
respectfully recommends that these Union 
demands be granted in full. 


Union Request that Overtime be 
Adjusted to Hourly Rate 
The Union Nominee respectfully suggests 
that this demand contained in Clause 27 
of the union’s proposals be granted in full. 


Union Request for Changes in 
Steward’s Work Practices 

As contained in Clause 31 of the union’s 
proposals, this demand in its reason is 
almost exactly similar to the demand in 
Clause 26 of the union proposals as dealt 
with above. Therefore, and for the same 
reasons, the Union Nominee is pleased to 
award this demand in full. 


Changed Wording in Welfare Plan Clause 
As contained in Clause 35 of the union 
proposals, this demand merely modernizes 
the subject clause for treatment of a 
“proposed plan” to accommodation of an 
“existing plan”. The Union Nominee is 
pleased to award this demand in full. 


This award duly submitted on April 7, 
1956, and I have the honour to remain, 
Respectfully. 


(Sgd.) Joun H. Raymonp, 
Member. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Shipping Federation of British Columbia 


and 


International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 








During April, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
Local 510, International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union and the 
Shipping Federation of British 
Columbia (industrial first-aid attendants), 
Vancouver. 

The Board was under the chairman- 
ship of F. E. Harrison, Vancouver, who 
was appointed by the Minister on the 
joint recommendation of the other two 
members, C. G. Robson and George Home, 
both of Vancouver, nominees of the 
Federation and Union respectively. 

The text of the report is reproduced 
below. 













The Conciliation Board in this matter, 
consisting of Mr. F. E. Harrison, Chairman, 
Mr. George Home and Mr. C. G. Robson, 
Members, met with representation of the 
parties concerned at Vancouver, B.C., on 
Maren 8, 147321) 26eand 27.7A pril/'4)-'5- 6, 
9, 11, 12, 13 and 16. 


The submissions of the Union were 
presented by Mr. John Berry, Inter- 
national Representative of the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union, assisted by representatives of Local 
Union 510. The submissions of the Ship- 
ping Federation of British Columbia were 
presented by Mr. J. A. Bourne, Counsel, 
and Mr. H. W. Gordon, Assistant General 
Manager, and members of the executive 
committee. 


The requests of the Union with respect 
to the proposed renewal of their collective 
agreement, as presented to the Board, were 
as follows: 


1. That the wage rate be equal to that 
of longshoremen; at the present time, this 
would involve a wage of $2.19 per hour, 
effective September 30, 1955, the termina- 
tion date of the existing agreement. 

2. That the working hours of industrial 
first-aid attendants be governed by the 
provisions as to the minimum and maximum 
hours of those of longshoremen. 


The Federation, at a meeting held by 
the Board, offered an increase of eight cents 
per hour above the present basic wage of 
$1.70 per hour but the Federation said that 
they were unable to agree in the circum- 
stances to payment of retroactive pay. 


In regard to the questions of working 
hours and accommodation for first-aid 
attendants working on deepsea vessels, the 
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Board suggested that representatives of the 
Shipping Federation and Local Union 510 
should confer with a view to concluding 
a mutually satisfactory adjustment of these 
items. This was eventually done, and an 
agreement was concluded between the 
parties concerned (Exhibit “H”’) and will 
be contained in a new contract when it is 
consummated. 

The findings in this matter are unani- 
mous, and the Board recommends that the 
parties concerned should conclude an 
agreement upon the following basis:— 

1. That the basic wage rate be $1.85 per 
hour effective April 30, 1956. 

2. That the term of agreement be for 
three years from April 30, 1956. 

3. That the basic wage rate of the first- 
aid attendants shall be established at a 
fixed differential of 34 cents per hour with 
the basic wage rate of the deepsea long- 
shoremen and will remain at this fixed 
differential for as long as the duties and 
responsibilities of the first-aid attendants 
remain as set forth in the existing agree- 
ment, or as otherwise mutually agreed upon. 
The basic wage rate in the future will be 
automatically adjusted to an amount equal 
to the amount adjusted (if any) in the 
deepsea longshore wage rate, including any 
adjustment in the base wage rate resulting 
from the present negotiations between the 
Federation and the ILWU deepsea long- 
shoremen. 


4. That the clause concerning accom- 
modation and hours of work as agreed by 
both parties in the memorandum dated 
April 4, 1956, be included in the new 
agreement. 


Exuisit “H” 


Accommodation—The employer will 
assume responsibility for obtaining, where 
possible, suitable accommodation for the 
first-aid attendant to properly carry out 
his duties. 


Hours of Work and Work Minima 

(a) Saturday night—For any work per- 
formed after 5:00 p.m. on Saturdays, men 
shall be paid at double the straight time 
base rate of pay with a minimum of three 
(3) hours. Where men working Saturday 
afternoon continue to work past 5:00 p.m. 


(Continued on page 748) 
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Recent Changes in Wage Rates 
and Other Conditions of Work 


84 per cent of a group of recent collective agreements provided for 
wage increases. Greater proportion of agreements than in last two 
similar studies provided increases and raises were generally) larger 





The collective agreements from which 
the information in this article is taken 
are part of a sample of 1,000 current 
agreements maintained in the Economics 
and Research Branch for analytical 
purposes. From this sample, 160 agree- 
ments, covering 115,518 workers, that 
became effective between October 1, 
1955, and March 31, 1956, have been 
compared with the previous agreement 
for wage rate and other changes in 
working conditions. Other contracts in 
the sample were renegotiated during the 
period under review but copies of them 
had not been forwarded to the Branch 
in time to be included. 

Wages nof expressed in cents per hour 
were converted to cents per hour for 
purposes of this study. Where increases 
of different amounts apply to different 
groups of employees, the increase to the 
largest number is the one used. <A 
number of the agreements provide for 
deferred wage increases to take effect at 
various stipulated times during the life 
of the agreement. The total amount 
becoming effective within the first year 
of the agreement is the amount shown in 
Table 2. 


A study* of recently signed collective 
agreements shows that 84 per cent pro- 
vided for increased wage rates. Examined 
were 160 agreements that became effective 
between October 1, 1955, and March 31, 
1956. 

Information on wage changes obtained 
from a survey of establishments shows that 
wage increases were granted in one of 
every four establishments surveyed. 

Compared with the findings of the last 
two similar studies of collective agreements 
(L.Ge July 1955,p. 825, and L.G., Dec. 1955, 
p. 1389), wages were increased in a greater 
proportion of the agreements and the 
amount of increase negotiated was generally 
larger. 


Forty per cent of the agreements pro- 
vided changes in selected conditions of 
work, with or without an accompanying 
increase in wages. This percentage differed 
little from that for the two previous articles. 





*By the Economics and Research Branch. 
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Eleven per cent of the agreements did 
not provide for a change in the wage rates 
or other conditions studied, and represented 
a considerable decline from the percentage 
in the earlier studies. 

Changes and the frequency of their 
occurrence are as follows: 

















_ Agree- Workers 
ments Covered 
Changes in— 70 To 
Ware ratesene. eneee une ce 83-8 91-8 
VE CATIONS He 5, etree ues 2357 49-7 
Statutory Holidays......... 11-9 21-1 
ElounsioraWiorlancaumecne eee 14-4 9-1 
Introduction of— 
IP CNS1ONS: ce eae et ee. 3+] 1-0 
Weltarese> lange pee tee 2-5 0-6 
Paidisiekileawevuniys. ener 0-6 0-1 





A comparison between the new agree- 
ments and their predecessors shows the 


following types and combinations of 
changes: 
— Agree- Workers 
ments Covered 
To % 
Type— 
Wage change only........... 48-7 41-0 
Wage change and change in ; 
one or more other items.... 35-0 50-9 
Change in the other items only 4-4 3-8 
No change in wage rates or 
the other items........... 10-6 3°4 
Agreements not comparable. | 1-3 0-9 








Wage Rate Changes—A reversal of the 
tendencies revealed by the previous studies 
is shown by Tables 1 and 2. While the 
greatest number of wage rate increases 
remained in the 5 to 9-9 cents per hour 
range, a much greater proportion of the 
agreements provided increases of from 10 
to 14:9 cents. The proportion of agree- 
ments providing wage increases of 15 cents 
per hour and more increased; the number 
of agreements providing less than 5 cents 
per hour and the number of agreements 
having no change in wages decreased. 
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Among workers receiving wage increases, 84 
per cent represented by 67 per cent of the 
contracts obtained from 5 to 14:9 cents 
an hour. 

Of the 134 wage settlements, 80 per cent 
became effective at the termination date 
of the old agreement; six made wage 
adjustments retroactive beyond the termi- 
nation date of the previous agreement; in 
18 the wage increases became effective at 
or about the time the new agreement was 
signed; and one contained provision for 
increases in the future but no increase in 
the current year. 


Cost-of-Living Escalator Clauses—The 
escalator clause, whereby wage rates are 
periodically adjusted for changes in the 
consumers price index, was maintained in 
seven and introduced in one of 160 agree- 
ments examined. Three contracts dropped 
this type of clause. 


Hours of Work—The number of hours 
of work per week was reduced in 23 agree- 
ments covering 10,500 workers. The reduc- 
tions came into force at the same time as 
the effective date of the contract in 18 of 
the 23 agreements. In the remaining five, 
the reduction was to take effect at a later 
date. 

Hours per week were decreased to 40 
from 42, 44 or 45 in seven agreements 
affecting 2,900 workers. Sixteen other 
agreements provided for a reduction, but 
the work week was still above 40 hours. 
Of the 16, the work week in five was over 
40 but under 44, in another five it was 44, 
and in the remaining six it was over 44. 


Statutory Holidays—Paid statutory holi- 
days were increased in number in 19 
agreements affecting 24,400 workers. As 
many as five additional days were pro- 
vided but increases of one or two days 


predominated. Under the new provisions, 
the number of paid holidays ranged from 
two to nine days, with eight days being 
the most common. 

Annual Vacations—Provisions for paid 
annual vacations were changed with greater 
frequency than were those for paid statutory 
holidays. Thirty-six agreements, involving 
53,800 workers, revised vacation clauses. 
The revisions affected the length of the 
vacation period, the service requirements 
or the rate of vacation pay. 

Nineteen agreements affecting 14,900 
workers provided for an increase in the 
length of paid vacations while 24 agree- 
ments affecting 48,400 workers contained 
modifications easing service requirements. 
Seven contracts covering 9,500 workers in- 
cluded both of the above changes and are 
therefore counted twice. 

The gain in the 19 contracts providing 
vacations of increased length was generally 
one week in the maximum allowed. Four- 
week vacations were introduced in six 
agreements with service requirements of 15, 
25 and 30 years. Annual vacations were 
extended to a maximum of three weeks in 
seven agreements. The service require- 
ment for this length of vacation was 
reduced in 13 others. The service period 
required to qualify for a second week of 
vacation was reduced in three agreements. 

Rates of vacation pay were increased in 
Six agreements covering 20,700 workers. 


Pension and Welfare Plians—Nine 
agreements covering 1,850 workers included, 
for the first time, one or more of pension 
plans, group health insurance, or sick leave. 
Four provided for a pension plan, three 
for health insurance, one for paid sick leave 
and one provided for both a pension plan 
and health insurance. 


WAGE RATE CHANGES FROM SURVEY OF ESTABLISHMENTS 


The Economics and Research Branch 
also obtains information on wage changes 
through a semi-annual survey of 1,100 
establishments. The most recent survey 
covering the period October 1, 1955, to 
March 31, 1956, shows that general in- 
creases in wages were granted in one out 
of every four establishments. 

More establishments in the sample in- 
creased wage rates during the period under 
review than during the corresponding period 
of October 1, 1954, to March 31, 1955, and 
increases also were for slightly larger 
amounts during the six-month period 
ending March 31, 1956 (see accompanying 
statistics). 

During the latter period, more than 50 
per cent of the general increases ranged 
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between 5 and 10 cents. In several cases 
where general rate increases were for 
amounts in excess of ten cents per hour, 
the number of standard hours per week 
was also reduced. 

Most of the establishments replying to 
the survey (76 per cent) granted no 
general increase in wage rates to non-office 
employees in the period under review. It 
should be noted, of course, that many firms 
deal with wages (through collective bar- 
gaining or otherwise) at other times of the 
year than in the six-month survey period. 
No general decreases occurred in the period 
under study. 

The survey was based on a sample of 
about 1,100 establishments across Canada, 
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representing the following industries: log- 
ging, mining, manufacturing, transportation, 
storage and communication, electric light 
and power, trade, and personal service. 
Both unionized and non-unionized plants 
were included. 

The sample was designed to reveal the 
extent of general changes in wage rates for 


PERCENTAGE COMPARISON OF 
GENERAL WAGE INCREASES 


1,032 Establishments 





Wage Rate Changes Oct. 1, 1954 | Oct. 1, 1955 
n 








1 to to 
Cents per Hour March 31, | March 31, 
1955 1956 

% % 
No General Increase........... 82 76 
General Increase.............. 18 24 
Less than 5 cents.......... 8 if 
Bi GenES ete ec. Seem iee 5 3 
D> 1-99 RCentsina-c eee oe 4 8 
LO cents. ace (a) 
10-1let4-9"centso...8 aetna: 1 3 
LCDS sek ae ere (a) (a) 
15-1 cents and over........ (a) 1 
100 100 


(a) Less than one per cent of total number of establish- 
ments. 


non-office employees in the  above- 
mentioned industries. For purposes of 
analysis, a wage change affecting more 


than 50 per cent of the non-office employees 
in the establishment was considered a 
“general” one. An_ establishment was 
placed in the ‘no change” category if 
either no wage changes occurred during the 
six-month period or if the changes that did 
occur affected 50 per cent or less of the 
non-office employees. 


GENERAL INCREASES IN WAGE RATES 
BETWEEN OCTOBER 1, 1955, AND MARCH 
31, 1956 


250 Establishments 


Amount of General Increase in Cents per| Establish- 
Hour ments 
% 

essathante Sunde craiscion forester 28 
zo eae ages: oh ee Seca ea ere 14 
soe a. eee tire ee AR Dns. ty o rh arecG tee 35 
LO. Aik SoS ee Tae cee tress 6 
LO eel 4 OE Se. ata ett aes Ae we 12 
iN ieee ernie rae Eh Meee 1 
L5otandrovers. sec. st eee eee 4 
100 





Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Under the Collective Agreement Act, 
Quebec, Orders in Council during February 
and March made obligatory a number of 
changes in wage rates. 

In the garage and service station indus- 
try at Montreal, an amendment to the 
decree increases rates by from 10 to 20 
cents per hour for most classes for both 
day and night work, bringing the present 
rate for first class journeymen to $1.40 and 
$1.45 per hour for day and night work 
respectively. 

In the construction industry and trades 
in the Eastern Townships District, a new 
decree increases rates for most trades in 
all zones by 5 cents per hour effective 
immediately, and provides for a further 


increase of 5 cents per hour effective July 1, 
1956, except for plumbers and sheet metal 
workers, who received a 5-cent increase on 
April 1. Hours of work remain unchanged 
at 44 per week except for plumbers and 
sheet metal workers, who are on a 40-hour 
week. 

An amendment to the decree relating to 
the plumbing and steamfitting industry in 
Trois Riviéres provides for an increase in 
wages of 10 cents per hour effective May 1, 
1956, and a further increase of 10 cents per 
hour effective May 1, 1957. The rates for 
senior and junior journeymen respectively 
will be $1.55 and $1.30 per hour effective 
May 1, 1956, and $1.65 and $1.40 per hour 
effective May 1, 1957. 





U.S. Clothing Workers Gain 1235-Cent Increase 


The first pay raise in three years, 
amounting to 124 cents an hour, has been 
negotiated for 150,000 United States cloth- 
ing workers. 

Announcement of the boost was made by 
Jacob S. Potofsky, President, Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, and Morton 
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Baum, President, United States Clothing 
Manufacturers Association. 

Cotton garment and _ shirt industry 
employees, numbering 100,000, and 75,000 
in the neckwear and glove industry are 
expected to benefit from the increase 
granted the clothing workers. 


Highlights of Labour Laws Enacted 





by Provincial Legislatures in 1956 


Fair Employment Practices Acts passed in New Brunswick, Saskatchewan 
and British Columbia; equal pay legislation in Nova Scotia, Manitoba. 
Higher benefits were provided under six Workmen's Compensation Acts 


At the 1956 sessions of the provincial 
legislatures, the most widespread changes 
in labour legislation were made in the 
fields of fair employment practices and 
equal pay legislation. Discrimination 
because of colour, race or creed is pro- 
hibited by new laws in New Brunswick, 
Saskatchewan and British Columbia and 
by a Fair Employment Practices Act in 
Saskatchewan. Nova Scotia and Manitoba 
passed laws forbidding an employer to 
discriminate between men and women 
performing the same work in the same 
establishment. 


Through amendments to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts in six provinces, the 
trend towards higher workmen’s compen- 
sation benefits was continued. 


Labour relations legislation was amended 
in four provinces. The changes in Ontario 
and Saskatchewan dealt with the effect on 
certifications of the merger of the labour 
congresses. In Manitoba provisions were 
added to the Public Schools Act to provide 
for collective bargaining between school 
trustees and teachers’ associations and for 
the settlement of disputes. 


A new Annual Holidays Act was passed 
in British Columbia increasing the holiday 
with pay provision from one week to two 
weeks. Amendments were made in the 
annual holidays legislation of Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan. 


In the safety field, an Elevator and 
Lifts Act was passed in Nova Scotia and 
amendments were made in the Manitoba 
legislation. Changes were also made in the 
legislation requiring the licensing of oper- 
ating engineers in Nova Scotia and 
Manitoba and electricians in Manitoba and 
in the mining laws of British Columbia. 


Anti-Discrimination Legislation 


Fair Employment Practices Acts were 
passed in New Brunswick, Saskatchewan 
and British Columbia, similar to the 
Canada Fair Employment Practices Act 
and the Fair Employment Practices Acts 





passed in Ontario in 1951, in Manitoba in 
1953 and in Nova Scotia in 1955. The 
Manitoba Act was amended. 

The purpose of all these Acts is to 
prohibit discrimination in matters. of 
employment on the basis of race, colour, 
religion or national origin. The Saskat- 
chewan Act replaces the provisions of the 
1947 Bill of Rights Act dealing with dis- 
crimination in employment. The Bill of 
Rights Act does not provide for enforce- 
ment through filing a complaint with an 
administrative authority. 

A Fair Accommodation Practices Act was 
also passed in Saskatchewan, replacing 
provisions of the Bill of Rights Act 
prohibiting discrimination in respect to 
obtaining accommodation or facilities in 
places to which the public is customarily 
admitted. 

The amendment to the Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act in Manitoba prohibits 
the use of discriminatory application forms. 


Equal Pay Legislation 

Equal Pay Acts were passed in Nova 
Scotia and Manitoba. The Nova Scotia Act 
requires employers to pay women at the 
same rate as men when they are employed 
to do the same work in the same estab- 
lishment. The Manitoba Act provides that 
no employer shall discriminate between his 
male and female employees by paying to 
the employees of one sex wages on a scale 
different from employees of the other sex 
in the same establishment, if the work 
required of, and done by, employees of 
each sex is identical or substantially 
identical. 

Five provinces now have equal pay 
legislation; such legislation was passed in 
Ontario in 1951, in Saskatchewan in 1952 
and in British Columbia in 1953. 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 
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Workmen’s Compensation 


Benefits under Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts were raised in seven’ provinces: 
Alberta, Manitoba, Newfoundland, Nova 
Scotia, Ontario, Quebec and Saskatchewan. 


In the case of disability, the percentage 
of earnings used in determining compen- 
sation was raised from 70 to 75 in 
Manitoba, from 66% to 75 in Newfoundland, 
from 66% to 70 in Nova Scotia and from 
70 to 75 in Quebec. The maximum earn- 
ings which may be taken into account in 
determining compensation were increased 
from $3,000 to $4,000 in Alberta, from $3,000 
to $3,500 in Manitoba, and from $4,000 to 
$5,000 in Quebec and Saskatchewan. The 
minimum benefit payable for total dis- 
ability was increased in Nova Scotia from 
$85 to $100 a month. 


In regard to benefits to dependants in 
the case of the death of a workman, the 
monthly benefits payable to widows were 
increased in Alberta and Newfoundland 
from $50 to $60. In Alberta, monthly 
benefits to a dependant child were changed 
from $25 to $30 a month; in Newfoundland 
from $12 to $20 a month for a child with 
one parent and from $20 to $30 for an 
orphan child. As in other provinces, these 
amounts are subject to a specified maxi- 
mum. The lump sum payment to a widow 
at the time of the death of the workman 
was increased from $100 to $150 in Alberta, 
from $100 to $200 in Manitoba, and from 
$100 to $250 in Saskatchewan. 


Holidays, Wages and Hours 


Holhdays With Pay 


A new Annual Holidays Act was passed 
in British Columbia and amendments were 
made to the Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
vacations with pay legislation. 

The British Columbia Act, which will 
come into force on July 1, 1957, will require 
an annual holiday with pay of two weeks 
to be granted to workers covered by the 
Act instead of one week as at present, 
with a corresponding increase from 2 per 
cent of annual earnings to 4 per cent in 
the rate of vacation pay. At present, 
Saskatchewan is the only province provid- 
ing for an annual vacation with pay of 
two weeks after one year’s service, although 
Alberta provides for two weeks after two 
years’ service and Manitoba after three 
years’ service. 

The new Act also provides for the intro- 
duction of a vacation credit system. At 
the direction of the Minister of Labour, 
the Board of Industrial Relations is author- 
ized to hold an inquiry and make an order 
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requiring the employers in a specified in- 
dustry to give their employees holiday 
credits at the end of each pay period. The 
order would prescribe the manner of ascer- 
taining the credits and the time at which 
and the manner in which employees may 
receive payment in cash. 

In Manitoba, the principal amendment 
to the Vacations with Pay Act will enable 
persons who are unemployed during the 
winter months to cash their vacation 
stamps. Stamps representing vacation pay 
credits are used in the construction industry 
in Greater Winnipeg and ordinarily may 
be cashed only after June 30 in any year. 
A new provision permits the cashing of 
stamps after November 30 for any person 
who satisfies the Minister of Labour that 
he is registered with the National Employ- 
ment Service as being available for work 
but has not been directed to a job and 
that he has exhausted the unemployment 
insurance benefits to which he is entitled. 

In Saskatchewan, a one-year limitation 
was imposed on the institution of prose- 
cutions for offences under the Annual 
Holidays Act and the Hours of Work Act. 


Wages and Hours 


An amendment to the Saskatchewan 
Minimum Wage Act adds to the powers 
of the Minimum Wage Board in deter- 
mining minimum wages and certain other 
working conditions. Authority was given 
to the Board to fix the maximum period 
which may be worked without a meal 
period intervening. The time limit for 
prosecution under the Act was changed 
from six months to one year. 

Proceedings under the Saskatchewan 
Wages Recovery Act, which enables an 
employee to recover wages due him from 
an employer by making a complaint before 
a magistrate, may be taken within one 
year instead of six months after employ- 
ment has been terminated, or within six 
months, formerly three, after the last 
instalment of wages has become due, which- 
ever date is later. 


In British Columbia, the special provi- 
sions in the Factories Act respecting the 
hours of the day during which persons may 
be employed in laundries, cleaning, dyeing, 
pressing or dressmaking establishments were 
deleted. Employees in laundries and dry 
cleaning establishments are subject to the 
8-hour daily and 44-hour weekly limits 
imposed by the Hours of Work Act. 


Labour Relations Legislation 


Labour relations Acts were amended in 
Manitoba, New Brunswick, Ontario and 
Saskatchewan. 


Ontario and Saskatchewan added provi- 
sions to their Acts to deal with the effect 
of the merger of the labour congresses. 
The Saskatchewan Act now states that, 
except where otherwise ordered by the 
Labour Relations Board, a change of name 
or affiliation of a union, an amalgamation 
or a transfer of rights, will not affect any 
order or proceeding of the Board or any 
collective agreement. The new provision 
in the Ontario Act authorizes the Labour 
Relations Board to deal with an applica- 
tion by a trade union that it is the 
successor of a bargaining agent, and to 
declare that it has the rights and duties of 
its predecessor. There were other minor 
amendments. 

An amendment to the New Brunswick 
Act will bring certain police officers under 
the Act, and provides that a municipal 
corporation or police commission which 
fixes their conditions of employment will 
be deemed to be an employer under the 
Act. 

In Manitoba, school teachers who hold 
certificates or permits under the Education 
Department Act, and who are employed by 
a board of school trustees under a written 
contract in the _ prescribed form, are 
removed from the application of the 
Labour Relations Act. 


Policemen, Firemen, School Teachers 


The Police Acts in Ontario and Alberta, 
which provide for collective bargaining 
and the settlement of disputes between 
members of the police force and the 
employing municipal council or Board, were 
amended. In Ontario, time limits were 
specified for the different steps in bargain- 
ing and settlement of disputes by arbitra- 
tion, and it was provided that every 
agreement must contain a provision for the 
settlement of disputes arising out of an 
agreement or award. In Alberta, provision 
was made for a conciliation procedure 
before a dispute goes before arbitration. 
Application may be made to the Minister 
of Industries and Labour for the services 
of a conciliation commissioner as in other 
disputes. 

The legislation dealing with disputes 
involving fire departments was amended in 
Ontario and Manitoba. In Ontario, as in 
the Police Act, new time limits were set 
for collective bargaining and arbitration. 
A new section setting out the procedure 
to be followed when a firefighter is dis- 
missed provides that, if the firefighter so 
requests in writing, he must within seven 
days of receipt of a notice of discharge 
be given a hearing before the municipal 
council or a committee of the council. In 
Manitoba, an amendment deals with the 


date on which agreements or awards are 
to take effect. It is now provided that 
in all circumstances when a dispute is 
arbitrated, the agreement or award takes 
effect from the first day of the year in 
which the arbitration board is established. 
Provisions were added to the Public 
Schools Act in Manitoba setting out a 
procedure for collective bargaining between 
school trustees and teachers’ associations 
and for the settlement of disputes. The 
Act, which comes into force July 1, 1956, 
will be administered by the Minister of 
Education, except that the Department of 
Labour is to provide conciliation services. 
There is to be a Collective Agreement 
Board which is to consist of the Deputy 
Minister of Education as chairman, and 
three members appointed by the Manitoba 
School Trustees’ Association and _ three 
members appointed by the Manitoba 
Teachers’ Society. <A local association of 
the Teachers’ Society may apply to the 
Board to be certified as bargaining agent 
of the teachers in an appropriate unit and 
the procedure for certification and for 
collective bargaining is substantially the 
same as under the Labour Relations Act. 
If a dispute (which may not include a 
difference over rights and duties specifi- 
cally set out in the schools legislation) 
is not settled by conciliation, an arbitra- 
tion board may be appointed to make a 
binding award. No teacher shall strike. 


Safety Legislation 


Elevators and Hoists 


A new Elevators and Lifts Act was 
passed in Nova Scotia and the Elevator 
and Hoist Act of Manitoba was amended. 

The Nova Scotia Act provides for control 
over the licensing and regulation. of all 
passenger and freight elevators and other 
types of lifts. Only elevators in estab- 
lishments subject to the Factories Act were 
previously regulated. It is very similar 
to the Ontario Act passed in 1958. 

The Act will require the approval of the 
Department of Labour before any new 
installations may be made or any major 
alterations undertaken. No elevator or 
hoist may be operated unless it is licensed 
by the Department and every elevator or 
hoist must be inspected at least annually 
by an inspector who holds a certificate of 
competency or by the insurance company. 
The CSA Safety Code for Passenger and 
Freight Elevators is to be used as a 
standard by inspectors in carrying out their 
duties. Safety standards with respect to 
construction, installation and maintenance 
of elevators and lifts may be set by 
regulation. 
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The Manitoba amendment makes it clear 
that the Elevator and Hoist Act applies 
to escalators, and amends the provisions 
for making regulations by specifying that 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
give effect “in whole or in part” to recom- 
mendations of the Elevator and Hoist 
Board and also may adopt as regulation 
relevant codes. 


Mines 
Amendments were made in the safety 
provisions in the Metalliferous Mines 


Regulation Act of British Columbia. The 
amendment removes smelters from the 
classes of metallurgical works to which the 
Act applies. According to the explanatory 
note on the Bill, the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board inspects smelters. 

The provision requiring workmen 
employed in a metal mine or in ore- or 
rock-crushing processes to have a medical 
certificate of fitness was amended so as to 
require a certificate or permission from the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board in all 
cases. Formerly this was not required for 
employment for less than two months in 
any 12-month period. 

Wider authority was given to a mine 
inspector to permit variations from the 
rules set out in the Canadian Electrical 
Code, Part V. 


Licensing of Workmen 

Acts licensing workmen were amended 
in Manitoba and Nova Scotia. 

Persons applying for certificates under 
the Manitoba Operating Engineers and 
Firemen Act and the Nova Scotia Engine 
Operators Act are no longer required to 
be British subjects. In Nova Scotia a 
certificate will be issued to a qualified 
candidate who has been in Canada for at 
least one year and who has filed a declara- 
tion of his intention to become a Canadian 
citizen. In Manitoba the special certicates 
valid for a period of six months may now 
be extended for one or more further periods 
of not more than one year at a time. 

Amendments to the Electricians’ Licence 
Act provide for limited licences and permits 
to be issued allowing the holder to do 
work which formerly had to be done under 
the supervision of a journeyman. A limited 
licence, which may be granted by the Min- 
ister of Labour to any person who has 
passed the required examinations, allows the 
holder to do journeymen’s work subject to 
prescribed limitations but does not qualify 
him for an inspector’s position. 

Contractors are no longer covered by the 
Act. 





Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Courts in British Columbia and Manitoba review decisions of labour 
relations boards. Damages awarded against British Columbia railway 
for losses suffered because of crew’s refusal to cross picket line 


In British Columbia, in a case involving 
the eligibility list for a representation vote 
among certain hotel employees, the Appeal 
Court allowed the appeal of the Labour 
Relations Board against an order requiring 
it to certify a bargaining agent, but upheld 
the trial court decision in other respects. 
In the same province, a judge of the 
Supreme Court allowed a logging com- 
pany’s claim for damages against a railway 
company which had failed to give service 
because its employees refused to cross a 
picket line. 

A certification order of the Manitoba 
Labour Board was quashed by the Court 
of Queen’s Bench on the ground that, in 
determining who were members in good 
standing of a union, the Board had failed 
to conduct a proper inquiry. 
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British Columbia Court of Appeal... 


...finds Labour Relations Board must settle the 
voters’ list in advance of a representation vote 


On March 6, 1956, the British Columbia 
Court of Appeal allowed, in part, an appeal 
by the British Columbia Labour Relations 
Board from a decision of the Supreme 
Court of the province which quashed an 
order of the Board rejecting the applica- 
tion of a hotel employees’ union for certifi- 
cation and directed the Board to certify 
the applicant union. The Court found the 
purported representation vote invalid 
because the Board had not settled the 
voters’ list in advance in the manner 
prescribed. 


The proceedings began on April 25, 1953, 
when Local 260 of the British Columbia 


Hotel Employees Union applied to be 
certified as bargaining agent for the 
employees of the Georgia Hotel, one of 
a chain of hotels the majority of whose 
employees were represented by the Hotel 
and Restaurant Employees Union, Local 
28. Proceedings were held up, however, as 
the question whether the Board had juris- 
diction to deal with the application was 
before the courts. 

After the Supreme Court of Canada in 
Re B.C. Hotels Assn. and Labour Rela- 
tions Board (B.C.) (L.G., June 1955, p. 676) 
ruled that a labour board may certify a 
union as bargaining agent for a unit carved 
out of a larger bargaining unit, Local 260 
brought its application forward again. The 
Board directed the taking of a representa- 
tion vote. 

At the representation vote on February 
11, 1955, 178 votes were polled, of which 
79 were cast for Local 28 and 99 for Local 
260, with one spoiled ballot. The Board 
later directed that the polls be reopened 
to allow 41 named employees to vote. 
(One name was later deleted.) Local 260 
protested and asked to be certified on the 
vote previously taken. After an oral hear- 
ing, the Board revoked its decision to 
reopen the poll but also rejected the union’s 
application for certification, saying that as 
a result of its investigation of the employees 
in the unit since the vote, it found that 
more than 50 per cent of those eligible to 
vote were not cast in favour of Local 260. 


Local 260 then appled for a writ of 
certiorart to quash the order of the Board 
and a writ of mandamus to compel it to 
certify Local 260, both of which were 
granted (L.G., Dec. 1955, p. 1404). The 
Board then entered this appeal, which was 
heard by Mr. Justice Smith, Mr. Justice 
Bird and Mr. Justice Sheppard. 


Mr. Justice Sheppard, in his reasons for 
decision, said that the specific issue was 
whether there had been a representation 
vote within the intention of the Act, by 
reason, as alleged, that the Board did not, 
as required by Reg. 13(1), settle in advance 
the list of employees eligible to vote. 


He said that the regulation in express 
and mandatory language required that the 
list be settled by the Board and by impli- 
cation prohibited it from being settled by 
another. 

An examination of the real intention of 
the regulation, when read with the Act, 
also showed that compliance with the 
regulation was not merely directory but 
imperative. The object was that the issue 
of certification was to be decided by the 
majority of the employees in a unit on 
representation vote. It was essential that 
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the voting be restricted to employees in 
the unit. This could be accomplished only 
by having the Board settle the list of 
employees eligible to vote in advance. 

He said that Regulation 13 requires that 
the list be settled by the Board before 
representation vote and not afterwards. 
The words “employees eligible to vote” are 
prospective and refer to a vote that is to 
occur rather than one that is past. More- 
over, it would be difficult or impossible for 
the officers to perform their duties unless 
supplied in advance with a list of those 
eligible to vote. 

The evidence showed that the list was 
not settled in advance in the prescribed 
manner. It appeared that the list which 
was taken as the basis of the representa- 
tion vote was not finally settled by the 
Board before the vote, but was compiled 
on the day of the vote by the composite 
efforts of the employer, the returning 
officer, the deputy returning officer and the 
scrutineers. If it had been settled in 
advance there would have been no need 
for attempting to decide after the vote who 
were eligible. 

There was no evidence that the deputy 
returning officer and the others who pur- 
ported to settle the list on the day of the 
vote were members of the Board or were 
acting as delegates of the Board. While 
there was authority for the Board to dele- 
gate routine matters to one or more of its 
members, a settling of the list was not a 
routine matter which could be delegated. 


As the Board did not settle the list in 
the prescribed manner before the vote was 
taken, the purported vote was not a repre- 
sentation vote within the intention of 
Section 12 of the Act and was, therefore, 
void. In the absence of a valid repre- 
sentation vote, the Board could neither 
certify nor refuse to certify and any 
purported certifying or refusal to certify 
was ultra vires and void. 

The order quashing the order of the 
Board of March 16, 1955, was to stand but 
the order requiring the Board to certify 
Local 260 was to be set aside. 

Mr. Justice Bird concurred but, in sepa- 
rate reasons for decision, emphasized that 
even if the Board did settle the list as 
it claimed, it did not do so in the manner 
prescribed by regulations under the Act. 
These required the Board to settle the list 
in advance. The exclusion list of 28 
confidential employees prepared by the 
employer was never considered by the 
Board and the deputy returning officer did 
not show the number of eligible voters on 
his return. It was also evident that the 
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Board purported to revise and alter the 
list of employees after the vote was taken. 
In the opinion of Mr. Justice Bird, both 
the proceedings that led to the vote and 
the vote itself were void, as they were not 
carried out in the manner prescribed by 
the Act and regulations. He therefore 
agreed with Mr. Justice Sheppard that that 
part of the order which required the Board 
to certify Local 260 should be set aside. 

Mr. Justice Smith, dissenting, said that 
the case turned on the sufficiency of 
evidence, which he admitted was some- 
what lacking in precision. 

He found no evidence to support the 
Board’s claim that the original voter’s list 
was wrong. Everyone acquiesced in it and 
the Board’s own representative acted upon 
it, which was at least good prima facie 
evidence that the lst was correct. 

Except for the Board’s unsworn state- 
ments in a letter and the assertions of its 
counsel, there was nothing to prove that 
the list was wrong. The only available 
evidence showed that there were something 
fewer than 197 eligible voters, of whom 99 
voted for Local 260, giving it the majority 
required for certification. For that reason 
Mr. Justice Smith felt that the judgment 
below was correct and he would have 
dismissed the appeal. Re Labour Rela- 
tions Act re Local 260 British Columbia 
Hotel Employese Union and Labour Rela- 
tions Board (1956) 18 WWR. 101. 


British Columbia Supreme Court... 


... holds crew’s refusal to cross picket line does 
not excuse railway’s breach of statutory duties 


On February 22, 1956, the Supreme Court 
of British Columbia found a railway com- 
pany lable for losses suffered by a logging 
firm due to a train crew’s refusal to cross 
a picket line. The Judge said that the 
railway must accept responsibility for the 
conduct of its employees when it failed to 
test out the situation by doing more than 
issuing instructions. 

The decision was given by Mr. Justice 
Manson, who first set out the facts of 
the case. 

In the fall of 1958, the IWA, a union 
of loggers and mill workers, called a strike 
in the Prince George area of British 
Columbia through which runs the Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway, the railway of the 
defendant. The strike gradually spread 
south to Quesnel, where the plaintiff, A. L. 
Patchett and Sons, Ltd., operates logging 
camps. 

Despite the fact that the employees of 
the logging firm did not belong to any 
union, the IWA picketed the _ plaintiff’s 
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plant. The pickets did not interfere with 
small independent operators bringing 
lumber into the millyard of the plaintiff, 
but held conversations with the train crews 
who spotted empty cars and pulled loaded 
cars from the mill. A conductor testified 
that he was threatened with an attack on 
his home if he crossed the picket line, and 
the General Chairman of the Brotherhood 
of Firemen and Enginemen, PGE Railway, 
also claimed to have been threatened. 
Neither incident was reported to the police, 
however. 

Officials of the railway brotherhoods 
circulated letters telling their members to 
respect the picket lines of the IWA, as it 
was a nationally-recognized organization. 
As a result, the railway crew refused to 
spot or pull cars from the siding of the 
plaintiff. 

The logging company sued the railway 
for damages, charging it with a breach of 
its statutory duties under the Railway Act. 
It claimed that the train crew’s refusal to 
cross the picket line forced a shutdown, 
causing it to lose orders for its products. 
It also accused the railway of discrimina- 
tion in providing services to a competitor. 

The railway company issued a general 
denial of a breach of statutory duties. It 
also denied the discriminatory treatment, 
saying that if there was a difference of 
service it was because of the picketing and 
the fear of violence threatened to the 
defendants. It also said that it had given 
instructions which the crew refused to 
obey. If it dismissed the crew for dis- 
obedience it anticipated having to dismiss 
the new crew for a similar disobedience 
with a general strike of the running 
brotherhoods the result. 

Mr. Justice Manson dismissed this last 
argument, saying the railway had not put 
the matter to a test. It had not dismissed 
the disobedient employees. 


He also found no evidence to justify 
the conclusion that the railway workers 
were afraid of the IWA pickets, and that 
the union officials were also in fear of 
violence to members of the railway crew 
at Quesnel. 


He thought the truth of the matter was 
that the railway men wanted to give 
support to another nationally-recognized 
organization. The fact that a copy of 
one of the letters advising the railway crews 
to respect the IWA picket went to the 
IWA President was an intimation to the 
IWA that the firemen would strike in 
sympathy. It was not to be a complete 
sympathetic strike but it was to be a 
strike which would be very effective in 
tying up the mills. 


The railway company, however, must 
accept responsibility for the conduct of its 
employees. It had made no pretence of 
testing the situation but had _ confined 
itself to issuing instructions, which were 
ignored. ; 

The Judge said that the railway had 
evaded its statutory duties. In perform- 
ing services for another logging company 
which it failed to do for the plaintiff, it 
was also guilty of discriminatory conduct. 
For these reasons, the plaintiff was entitled 
to-damages. A. L. Patchett & Sons Ltd. 
v. Pacific Great Eastern Railway Co. (1956) 
Ph MINGL See en ae boe 


Manitoba Court of Queen’s Bench... 


... finds that Board exceeded its jurisdiction by 
certifying a union before making proper inquiry 


On February 15, 1956, the Manitoba 
Court of Queen’s Bench quashed a certifi- 
cation order on certiorart on the grounds 
that the Manitoba Labour Board, by 
misinterpreting a rule of procedure and 
practice under the Labour Relations Act, 
had failed to make the proper inquiry 
before certifying a union. 

In his reasons for decision, Mr. Justice 
Tritschler stated that the Creamette Com- 
pany of Canada Limited applied to the 
Court to quash the order of the Manitoba 
Labour Board which certified the Retail 
Store Employees Local Union No. 882, 
Retail Clerks’ International Association, as 
bargaining agent for its Winnipeg plant. 
Section 9(2)(a) of the Labour Relations 
Act provides that the Board may certify 
a union if it is satisfied that the majority 
of employees in the unit are members in 
good standing. The Company contended 
that the employees of its Winnipeg plant 
could not by the terms of the constitution 
of the union and its international affiliate 
be members in good standing of the union. 


The Constitution of the respondent 
union provides in part: 

3. Local Union No. 832 shall have juris- 
diction over all employees of _ stores, 
mercantile and mail order establishments 
who are actively engaged in handling or 
selling merchandise or performing other 
services incidental thereto... 


New Members—All Candidates for mem- 
bership in this local union must be actively 
employed in establishments or departments 
thereof as set forth in Section 3 of this 
Constitution. 


The applicant Company pointed out 
that its employees were engaged in 
manufacturing, not in handling or selling 
merchandise or in performing services 
incidental to that work. Rule 4 of the 
Board’s rules of procedure and _ practice 
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requires the constitutions to be filed with 
the Board and provides that the Union is 
“bound by the particulars therein stated”. 
At the Board hearing, counsel for the 
applicant reminded the Board of its deci- 
sion refusing certification to the Interna- 
tional Fur and Leather Workers’ Union 
Local 430 when it sought certification in 
respect of employees of North-West 
Laundry Limited. In that case, which the 
company held was similar to the present 
case, the Board said, in part: 

It seems fair to say that a union, in the 
present state of Manitoba law, can lay down 
rules as to whom it will admit to member- 
ship. If it places restrictions upon member- 
ship by the terms of its constitution, the 
Board cannot ignore these restrictions and 
substitute some other formula. And if the 
applicant claims to have admitted to mem- 
bership persons who, by its own constitu- 
tion, are not eligible therefore, and the 
status of such persons is challenged in the 
proceedings, the Board cannot shut its eyes 
to the express terms of the applicant’s own 
constitution, if it proposes to discharge its 
responsibilities under Section 59(1) (h).... 


While the Canada Labour Relations Board 
and some of the provincial boards have laid 
down rules as to what they will consider as 
constituting “membership in good standing” 
the Manitoba Board has not yet done so. 
Even if it did, the rules could not conflict 
with the Act, nor could they confer union 
membership where it did not exist. 


At the hearing, the Chairman stated that 
at the time of the decision in the North- 
West Laundry case the Board had as its 
only guide the wording of the Act but that 
since that decision rules of procedure and 
practice had been issued under the Act 
and that the Board was under obligation 
to observe those rules. Rule 27 provides 
In. parts 

Membership in good standing means, for 
the purpose of Sections 7, 8 and 9 of. the 
Act, that the employee, at the date of filing 
the application for certification... 

(c) is not, by the express terms of the 
union constitution, excluded from member- 
ship in the union. 


The Board Chairman maintained that the 
only persons expressly excluded from 
membership in the union by the terms of 
its own constitution are persons guilty of 
subversive activities or beliefs and that 
under Rule 27 the Board was not entitled 


to reject employees from the status of 
membership in good standing under the 
Act merely because they are not engaged 
in occupations expressly listed in the union’s 
constitution. 

In dealing with this point in his reasons 
for decision, Mr. Justice Tritschler quoted 
the whole of Rule 27, which sets out a 
number of conditions of membership in 
good standing in addition to the one 
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quoted above requiring that the person not 
be excluded from membership in the union 
by the express terms of the union con- 
stitution. Included in the other conditions 
are membership in the union for a specified 
period, payment of the specified union dues 
and non-suspension by the union. 


In his Lordship’s opinion the Board was 
wrong to examine only paragraph 27(c) 
and ignore the remainder of the condi- 
tions of membership in good standing set 
out in Section 27. In order to qualify as 
a member in good standing a person was 
required to fulfil all the conditions of 
eligibility set out in the Board rule, not 
just one of them. The Board’s reasoning 
involved fallacies such as that an employee 
who has never joined the union ana does 
not intend to is nevertheless a member in 
good standing because he is not excluded 
by 27(c). 

His Lordship said that the Act provides 
that a decision of the Board is final and 
conclusive and not subject to review by 
the courts. The Court must be at pains, 
he explained, to avoid by a pretext to 
attempt to review a decision by way of 
appeal or to act as though an error in law 
or in fact made by the Board may always 
be reviewed by the Court instead of rarely. 
The Board has the right to be wrong on 
questions of law or fact but it may not by 
error decline or exceed its jurisdiction. 

Counsel for the Board submitted that the 
certificate shows that the Board did reach 
its decision after an inquiry and full con- 
sideration but His Lordship did not believe 
that this was the case. He felt it was clear 
that the Board refused to enter its proper 
field. Sections 9 and 59 of the Act made 
it mandatory for the Board to decide 
whether the employees were or could be 


members of the union, and, if members, 
then members in good standing. Rule 27 
is meant to help the Board in deciding 
questions of membership not to prevent 
them from doing so. 

By thus misinterpreting Rule 27, his 
Lordship continued, the Board felt itself 
prevented from applying its judgment to 
the present problem as it had done in the 
North-West Laundry case. Having thus 
declined jurisdiction, the Board proceeded 
to issue a certificate as though it were 
bound by Rule 27(c) to do so. This was 
exceeding jurisdiction by doing that which 
it was not authorized to do, i1.e., to certify 
a union without inquiry. 

If the Board had not misinterpreted 
Rule 27 but had inquired as to whether 
the employees were members of the union 
and then concluded that they were, their 
decision would not be open to review, nor 
would it be bound to follow its decision 
in the North-West Laundry case. It is 
for the Board to say who are and who are 
not members of the union but the Board 
must enter upon an inquiry. His Lordship 
made it clear that he did not suggest that 
a union, as a matter of contract with 
employees, may not take into membership 
those not engaged in occupations which the 
union, according to its constitution, was 
designed to serve. 

The Court therefore quashed the certifi- 
cation order and referred the matter back 
to the Board to complete its inquiry. His 
Lordship suggested that the Board on 
reconsideration should conduct a represen- 
tation vote under Section 9(2)(b) of the 
Act. Creamette Company of Canada 
Limited v. Retail Store Employees Local 
Union No. 832, Retail Clerks’ International 
Association and Manitoba Labour Board 
[1956] 18 WWR 250. 





Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


New minimum wage for messengers set in British Columbia and 1956-57 
fair wage schedule for construction workers is issued in Manitoba 


An order of the British Columbia Board 
of Industrial Relations set a minimum 
wage of 50 cents an hour for bicycle-riders 
and messengers employed exclusively on 
delivery. Another order permits persons 
engaged in logging to work four hours 
beyond the 44-hour weekly limit until 
November 30, 1956. 

In Manitoba, the 1956-57 fair wage 
schedule for the construction industry was 
issued, fixing minimum wage rates and 
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maximum hours for the various trades 
until April 30, 1957. 

Regulations under the Alberta Appren- 
ticeship Act were amended by three orders 
respecting educational standards in the 
motor vehicle repair trade and the term of 


apprenticeship for welders, plumbers, 
steamfitters and gasfitters. Other regula- 
tions deal with provisional certificates 


under the Coal Mines Regulation Act and 
certificates of proficiency for steamfitters. 


The Ontario Labour Relations Board 
issued rules respecting declarations as to 
the status of successor trade unions. 


Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


Regulations under the Alberta Appren- 
ticeship Act respecting the motor vehicle 
repair trade, the welding trade and the 
trade of plumber, steamfitter and gas- 
fitter have been amended by three new 
orders, O.C. 390/56, O.C. 391/56 and 392/56, 
gazetted April 14. 


Motor Vehicle Repair Trade 


O.C. 390/56, which amends O.C. 1057/49 
(L.G. 1949, p. 1571) provides that an 
apprentice in the motor vehicle repair trade 
must have completed at least Grade 9 or 
what the Director of Apprenticeship con- 
siders its equivalent. Previously no fixed 
minimum standard of education had been 
set. 


Welding Trade 


O.C. 391/56 amends the welding trade 
regulations established by O.C. 1730/53 
(L.G. 1954, p. 420) with respect to the 
term of apprenticeship. Instead of three 
years for a first class journeyman’s certifi- 
cate and two for a second class certificate, 
the term of apprenticeship is now three 
years, including the probationary period. 
As before, the Apprenticeship Board, upon 
the recommendation of the Local Advisory 
Committee, may reduce the term where a 
person has had previous experience in the 
trade or has a certificate from an approved 
technical or vocational school testifying 
that he has specialized in a course appli- 
cable to the trade. 


An apprentice who has completed his 
apprenticeship and has taken the required 
technical training may then try the final 
examination for a Completion of Appren- 
ticeship Certificate in the trade of welding. 
If he passes the examination in either 
acetylene or electric welding, but not both, 
he may apply to the Welding Branch for 
a First Class Journeyman’s Certificate. 
When this certificate is issued, his appren- 
ticeship is terminated without a Comple- 
tion of Apprenticeship Certificate and he 
has no further right to training in the trade 
of welding under the Apprenticeship Act. 


An apprentice who has completed two 
years’ apprenticeship may apply to the 
Welding Branch to be examined for a 
Second Class Journeyman’s Certificate in 
either acetylene or electric welding or both. 
If a certificate is granted, his apprentice- 
ship is also terminated without a Com- 
pletion of Apprenticeship Certificate and 
he, too, has no further right to training. 


Plumbing, Steamfitting and Gasfitting 


O.C. 392/56 applies to the trade of 
plumber, steamfitter and _ gasfitter and 
amends O.C. 1057/49 (L.G. 1949, p. 1571). 
It provides that the term of apprentice- 
ship may now be reduced by the Board 
on the recommendation of the Advisory 
Committee where an apprentice has had 
previous experience in the trade. Since 
December 31, 1949, except by special 
permission of the Board, no person has 
received credit for previous experience 
unless it was experience gained as an 
indentured apprentice under the Appren- 
ticeship Act. 


The ratio of apprentices to journeyman 
has also been changed. An employer who 
is himself a journeyman may now hire 
one apprentice for each additional two 
journeymen instead of one apprentice for 
each additional three journeymen. 


Alberta Coal Mines Regulation Act 


Regulations under the Alberta Coal 
Mines Regulation Act respecting provisional 
certificates authorized by O.C. 309/56 were 
gazetted March 31. The new regulations 
set out the conditions under which the 
provisional certificates provided for in the 
Act may be issued. 


Under certain circumstances, the Director 
of Mines is authorized by the Act to 
grant a provisional certificate permitting an 
experienced person who has not passed the 
required examination to act as overman of 
a certain type of mine or as electrician of 
a specified mine. The Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council is also authorized to make 
regulations respecting provisional certifi- 
cates. Regulations issued last July (L.G., 
Nov. 1955, p. 1292) provided that such a 
certificate was valid for two years and 
could be extended only with the approval 
of the Director on the recommendation 
of an inspector or electrical inspector. 
Under the new regulations, the Director, 
upon the recommendation of an inspector 
or an electrical inspector, may grant a 
provisional certificate to any person who is 
eligible to try one of the examinations 
provided for in the Act. This certificate 
will be valid for a period of one year from 
date of issue at the mine specified on the 
certificate but may be cancelled at any 
time. 

A provisional miner’s certificate may be 
granted by an inspector to any person who 
has the qualifications for a miner’s certifi- 
cate specified in the Act. This certificate 
is valid for six months at any mine in 
the province but is subject to cancellation 
at any time. 
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Alberta Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 


Regulations under the Alberta Trades- 
men’s Qualification Act respecting certifi- 
cates of proficiency in the steamfitting trade 
authorized by O.C. 393/56 were gazetted 
April 14. The new regulations amend 
regulations approved by O.C. 313/54 (L.G. 
1954, p. 687) in order to permit a person 
with experience as a pipefitter to qualify 
for a certificate of proficiency as steam- 
fitter. 


To be eligible for examination for a 
certificate of proficiency in the trade of 
steamfitting, a candidate must submit 
testimonials showing tha he has had four 
years’ experience in the trade. However, 
a person who has had four years’ experience 
in the trade of pipefitting prior to Sep- 
tember 1, 1955, may also apply, provided 
his application is submitted within the 60- 
day period following the publishing of the 
regulations on April 14. 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


By Regulation No. 43, gazetted April 19, 
the British Columbia Board of Industrial 
Relations has permitted persons employed 
in the logging industry to work four hours 
in excess of the weekly limit of 44 hours 
imposed by the Hours of Work Act, during 
the period April 19, 1956, to and including 
November 30, 1956. The daily lmit of 
eight hours may not be exceeded, however, 
except in the case of employees who, by 
agreement, work longer hours on some days 
and shorter hours on other days or 
employees whose hours are averaged over 
a specified period. 

This regulation was made under authority 
of Section 12 of the Act, which allows the 
Board to make exceptions if conditions in 
an industry warrant it, provided due care 
is taken of the welfare of the employees. 


British Columbia Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Acts 


The first minimum wage order to be 
issued in British Columbia specifically for 
bicycle-riders and foot-messengers employed 
exclusively on delivery, Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Order No. 29 (1956), was 
gazetted April 19. Those employed in the 
retail and wholesale trade establishments 
were covered by the Mercantile Industry 
Order No. 24 (1949), which set a minimum 
rate of 85 cents an hour. The new order 
took effect May 7, 1956. 

The minimum wage for bicycle-riders and 
foot-messengers engaged in delivery ser- 
vices is to be 50 cents an hour. An 
employee who provides his own bicycle for 
use on his employer’s behalf is also to be 
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reimbursed a reasonable amount in addi- 
tion to the minimum wage. A part-time 
or handicapped person for whom the Board 
of Industrial Relations has issued a permit 
to work for less than the minimum wage 
must be paid the rate specified on the 
permit. 

Time and one-half the regular rate must 
be paid for all hours worked in excess of 
eight in the day and 44 in the week where 
the hours worked do not exceed eight in 
any one day. If an arrangement exists 
whereby employees work more than eight 
hours on some days and fewer than eight 
on others, or whereby hours are averaged 
over a specified period, overtime rates need 
not be paid until the agreed limits have 
been exceeded. The Board may also vary 
the overtime provisions when an industry 
has been exempted from the provisions of 
the Hours of Work Act. 

The usual daily guarantee provisions 
apply to all except school students. The 
latter are to be paid at the regular rate 
for the entire period spent at the place of 
work in response to a call from the 
employer, with a minimum of two hours’ 
pay in any one day. 

The order also provides for a weekly rest 
period of 382 consecutive hours except 
where a different arrangement has been 
approved by the Board. 

There are also the usual provisions 
respecting semi-monthly pay, posting of 
orders, and the keeping of records. 


Manitoba Fair Wage Act 
Fair Wage Schedule for 1956-57 


The annual fair wage schedule fixing 
minimum wages and maximum hours of 
work for the construction industry in 
Manitoba was gazetted April 21 as Man. 
Reg. 20/56. The schedule will be in effect 
from May 1, 1956, to April 30, 1957. 

As in other years, the schedule is in two 
parts: Part I applies to “private work” and 
“public work”; Part II to public works for 
highway, road, bridge or drainage construc- 
tion where a contract has been entered 
into by the Minister of Public Works in 
all parts of Manitoba outside the City of 
Winnipeg. 

In Part I, “private work” means the 
building, construction, remodelling, demoli- 
tion or repairing of any buildmg or con- 
struction work in the Greater Winnipeg 
Water District or any such work, irre- 
spective of the number of contracts made, 
in any city or town with a population of 
more than 2,000 or in any other part of 
the province to which the Act may be 
extended by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, provided the total cost of such 


work exceeds $100. “Public work” includes 
any public work authorized by the Min- 
ister of Public Works for the execution of 
which a contract has been entered into 
between the Minister and an employer. 

Part I has two sets of rates, Zone “A” 
and Zone “B”. Zone “A” rates apply to 
public and private work in Winnipeg and 
a 30-mile radius (excluding the Town of 
Selkirk, which is in Zone “B”). Zone “B” 
rates apply to public work elsewhere in the 
province, and to private work in cities and 
towns with a population of more than 
2,000, including Brandon, Dauphin, Flin 
Flon, Minnedosa, Neepawa, Portage la 
Prairie, Selkirk, Steinbach, Swan River and 
The Pas. 

Several changes have been made in the 
categories of workmen and minimum hourly 
rates and maximum hours of work for both 
zones have been set accordingly. Instead 
of three classes of asbestos workers there 
are now four, journeyman, and first, second 
and third class improvers. For third class 
improvers, there are two rates in both 
zones, one applying for the first six months 
and the other for the next 12 months. 
Occupation group 14 (painters, decorators 
and paperhangers, glaziers and swing stage 
and spray painters) is now divided into 
two classes: those who have been certified 
by the Manitoba Apprenticeship Board, 
and those who have not been certified. 
In Zone “A” there is a difference of 10 


cents in the minimum hourly rates for the 
two classes. ‘Two new occupations, plate 
glass and metal setters and miscellaneous 
glass setters, were added to the schedule 
as occupation group 27. Machine rubbers, 
formerly grouped with terrazzo and oxy- 
chloride workers, and sewer and _ under- 
ground construction workers, formerly a 
separate group, are now included with 
building labourers. 

A number of the rates were increased 
in Zone “A”. A 10-cent increase was estab- 
lished for the following; some asbestos 
workers (first-class improvers), electrical 
workers, all grades of building labourers, 
marble setters, journeymen in the plumb- 
ing and pipefitting industry, sheet metal 
workers, terrazzo and oxychloride layers 
and both classes of tile setters. 

Other changes include a 15-cent increase 
in the journeymen asbestos workers’ rate 
and a 7-cent increase for second-class 
improvers. The elevator constructors’ rate 
was increased by 8 cents and their helpers’ 
rate by 6 cents. 

There were no changes in Zone “B” 
except the changes which resulted from the 
changes in categories mentioned above, and 
none in Part II. 

The schedule also provides that time and 
one-half the minimum scheduled rates must 
be paid for all hours worked in excess of 
the weekly limit. Double time must be 
paid for Sunday work. 

The schedule follows: 


SCHEDULE “A”—PART I 


Zone ‘‘A’’ Rates apply: 


To both ‘‘public work”’ and ‘‘private work’”’ as above defined, Winnipeg and a radius of thirty (30) miles, measured 
from the intersection of Osborne Street and Broadway Avenue (excepting the Town of Selkirk). 


Zone ‘‘B’’ Rates apply: 


(1) to ‘‘public work’’, as above defined, in all other parts of the Province except where Zone Te rates apply 
(2) to “private work” as above defined, in cities and towns which have a population exceeding 2,000 except where 


Zone ‘‘A’’ rates apply.* 


* (By virtue of the 1951 census, this definition includes Brandon, Flin Flon, Minnedosa, Neepawa, Portage la Prairie, 


Dauphin, Selkirk, Steinbach, Swan River, The Pas). 


The following schedule shall apply from and after May Ist, A.D. 1956, on “‘Private Work” and on ‘‘Public Works’, 


as described above: 








Occupation 


1. Asbestos Workers— 


(Gi MOUrDe VMenie eee ceca oe maltee ce eee an 
Mp atst Class lmmroOversiccact case tees e es, oot et lalereie ns 
(Qr2ncdk@ lassi provierss-ereite ie eit ier lve ete eae 


(d) 8rd Class Improvers 


sero ermO mts hee epee ike o stiess ein shelereleieslototene tae 
TaKey An lO aa alovon Mati wn airoerel a DierEhe ite mice perc aicrcie oO 


ae VB AONSISBAE Iie snes 0 oo OOOO OE EIEIO Re Dome DRCInNOn ooone 
3. Bridge and Structural Steel and Iron Workers.......... 














ZONE ‘‘A”’ Zone “B”’ 
Basic Basie 
Minimum | Maximum | Minimum | Maximum 
Wage Hours Wage Hours 
Rate Per Week Rate Per Week 
Per Hour Per Hour 
$ $ 
Pa en 1.95 40 1.70 48 
aie 1.60 40 1.45 48 
ae ice 1.42 40 1.30 48 
Leet Ses: 1.20 40 1.20 48 
Sei tates 130 40 1,25 48 
Bete ay Hd ONS 40 1 95 48 
by eiRe 2.10 40 1.95 48 


SCHEDULE “A” PART I—Continued 


Occupation 















Wage Hours 
Rate Per Week 
Per Hour 
$ 
4, Carpenters and Millwrights— 
Carpenters se on 2s oie cele (2b Er kao chee echcie rio eee 2.05 40 
Gar benbers te eek ene eC ee ere ane eere ees City of Brandon 
Carpenter=Mill warighiteieern sacle ocr eiersicesterrie ae niece entre 2.25 40 
5. Cement Finishers and Oxychloride Workers on floors without a 
polished terrazzo finish (in warehouses or large floor area jobs) 
(a eCemeéntetinisherss tac: ete ree oe eee eee 1.50 48 
(@>yiOxyehloride Workersss.-c5- tee: eee eect 1.50 48 
6. Electrical Workers (inside wiremen)— 
Licensed Journeyammenstsiac ence eee eee eee eer ieee 2.20 40 
Helpers with 2 years or more experience assisting journeymen. 1.50 40 
7. Elevator Constructors (Passenger and Freight)................. AA Wi 40 
FRelperein.s Setiesriahetes Bie cioteeee eel aeinia ocean ede en einen cite ree te 1.52 40 
8. Building Labourers— 
(a) Assisting Mechanics in the setting of cut stone, terra 
cotta, tile and marble, bending reinforcing materials, 
mixing mortar and assisting sheet metal journeymen....... 1.40 48 
(b)' General Buldime labourers cen eee reece: coe eter 1.20 48 
(c) Sewer and Underground Construction Work— 
(a) CaissonaWorkersierececiite ee ce cee acerca 1.40 48 
(bb) Mbalbourers, sb ree ener rede tra rine nee eer 1.20 48 
(ce) Pipe Day ers nes ee aes ci ee eerie cen ales 1.25 48 
(a) Dunnellersizi go rine tte Soren eee ete oe cls, ascot tte 1.25 48 
(e) Terrazzo and Oxychloride Workers— 
(a) Machine Rubbersn(liry) semen: cine seiner 1.40 48 
(b) Machine Rubbers (Wet) cuss seeceec es nieeerct: 1.20 48 
9. Lathers— 
(a) Wood) Wiretand: Metall sc .cc nn troateectee cone cine cee oer 2.00 40 
(b)) Lee Gers FF Ok, Meese choo a eo ten tata rareee ieee tots ave were cerca RRS eve eet ch eeh ia oy eee 
10. canoleum Hloorliayersac cae coca see nem eer cen canine er 1.25 48 
11. Marble:Setters icc. comet cc ae ee eee eR teh ite & eee ee 2.00 40 
12. Mastic Floor Spreadersiand Wuaiyersi.e cures suse. teens 26 48 
13. Operating Engineers and Firemen on Construction— 
Class A: Engineers in charge of hoisting engines of three drum 
or more operating any type of machine or operating clam- 
sheels or orange peels, regardless of capacity; or operating 
steam shovels or dragline of one yard capacity or over, or 
operating drop hammer pile drivers; in all cases irrespective 
OL MOLIVElPOWER ted eo oe ee ee eee ca eee 1.65 48 
Class B. Engineers in charge of hoisting engines having only 
two drums or a single drum, used in handling building 
material or steam shovels and draglines not specified i ibaa 
hereof respective ol Motive powell sae eee cee 1-65 48 
Class C: Engineers in charge of any steam operated machine not 
specified in ‘‘A”’ or ‘‘B”’ hereof; or in charge of a steam boiler 
if the operation of same necessitates a licensed engineer under 
the provisions of ‘‘The Steam Boiler Act’’ or air compressor 
delivering air for the operation of riveting guns on steel 
erection work, or pumps in caissons or trenching machines or 
bulldozers over size D4 or equivalent; irrespective of motive 
DO WEE ee rr aaa ee ee Oe eee ere ee ree oO 48 
Class D: Men firing boilers of machines classified in ‘‘A’’, ‘‘B”’ 
or ‘‘C”’ hereof, or assisting Engineers in charge of same........ 1.25 48 
Class E: Operators operating concrete mixers over 4 yard 
capacity or bulldozers up to and including size D4 or equiv- 
BleEnt MTTeSPeCLLV eC Ol MOLLE POWELeceee aceenoeice eemiecelecn es it ea} 48 
Class F: Operators of gas or pe engines or machines not 
otherwise specified in “‘A’’, ” or “‘C”’ hereof, of a type 
usually operated by skilled aitees Be OMA to oO mn een tue b 1.25 48 
14. (1) Painters, Decorators, Paperhangers and Glaziers— 
(a) pees by the Manitoba Provincial Apprenticeship 
TE ae Ae ee ey ee nN CISTI dey SOMO Pe ee 1.80 40 
(b) Non-certified by the Manitoba Provincial Apprentice- 
shipboard Ba omen sie deca ces tee ce ace 7A) 40 
14, (2) Swing Stage and Spray Painters— 
(c) Certified by the Manitoba Provincial Apprenticeship 
1 BLesH go betas eet hae RN oD SES EE SRA Eh BEES ANS ay hea 1.90 40 
(d) Non-certified by the Manitoba Provincial Apprentice- 
Foul ofl oYoj:5 10 Ba A Serta llc a GUO BORO oc RISO OREM eae 1.80 40 
13. Plasterersta. secon cation Mice ae ne Ce eo ee ee eee oa 2.25 40 


Zones ‘‘A”’ 


Basic 


Minimum | Maximum | Minimum | Maximum 


ZoneE ‘‘B”’ 

Basic 

Wage Hours 

Rate Per Week 

Per Hour 
$ 
Hove) 48 
1.80 48 
1.75 48 
1.20 48 
1.20 48 
1.75 48 
2.00 48 
1.40 48 
1220 48 
1.00 48 
1.20 48 
1.00 48 
1.05 48 
1.05 48 
1.20 48 
1.05 48 
say ere Serta page 

1.20 48 
yea) 48 
1.20 48 
1.45 48 
1.45 48 
eae 48 
Pa, 48 
ea 48 
1.15 48 
1.60 48 
1.60 48 
1.70 48 
1.70 48 
1.95 48 


SCHEDULE “A”’—PART I—Concluded 
—aeooo—OOO“O“0wOOowo*®=*®w®wqw*e*=*=SoSSS Se mx: eee eee eee: {T ew ee 





Zone ‘‘A”’ ZONE ““B”’ 
: Basic Basic 
Occupation Minimum | Maximum | Minimum | Maximum 
Wage Hours Wage Hours 
Rate Per Week Rate Per Week 
Per Hour Per Hour 
$ $ 
16. Journeymen of the Plumbing and Pipefitting Industry........... 2.25 40 1.60 48 
Talbots een +15 Sp clos sO OO a Oot oe ee eee eae 1.25 40 ital) 48 
Nami OOLers | MOD EELANGlersh.c sis ct eaclasinnes cole corer: pneon. 12 5 48 1.20 48 
Smohecuevletaly Workers ws sorta tacleeee nie coun cies yen os 1.85 424 1.45 48 
iG says nia @ LET'S ere eee a NR de ok cg ll ORS Oe ee PG Be 1.50 40 1.40 48 
ZO bONECULLEIS th ee ee cece ce eee ee Be ©. * 1.80 44 1.60 48 
2 BRS LONCMIASOUSEIT geet te ye wi etae es ore i re we ee Ae 2.29 40 1.95 48 
22. Terrazzo and Oxychloride Workers-Layers.................... 1.90 40 TAs 48 
23. Tilesetters (including all clay product tile and Vitrolite Glass)... 2.00 40 leva 48 
24. Tilesetters (plastic, metal, asphalt, rubber and lino tile)......... 1870 40 1.25 48 
25. Timber and Crib men working on grain elevators or bridges 
doing the crib work on grain elevators or rough timber work on 
DECC CH ee eee ter rcrist hie ee eek EOE ans ios 48 {e305 48 
26. Truck Drivers (while in charge of truck on construction work 
OLIUINGANNG 5 zo tied phic Se Ocoee es CRS Cer eae ene ao es 1.25 48 1.20 4& 
27. Installation of Plate Glass and Affiliated Materials— 
(ayeedateG lassrandaMletall Settersem 2.50. . suncte Gee: 155 40 1.40 4} 
(a) Muscellancous Glass Setters... «n..a0.c.< sacs oescccteee 1.39 40 1725 é 
BAS VINK 1 O1aW dINCY Dios 57 wep Gace CRS Re eI a ae ace ee ne ke ato) ear ee sO Pe Pe een elle Meets cos hd 





SCHEDULE “A’—PART II 
Public Roads and Bridge Works 
29. The following schedule shall apply from and after May Ist, 1956, on Public Works for highway, road, bridge or 


drainage construction where a contract has been entered into by the Minister of Public Works, in all parts of Manitoba 
outside the limits of the City of Winnipeg. 


Maximum 
hours of 
Minimum straight 
Occupation Basic time rates 
Wage Rate over each 
Per Hour two-week 
period 
$ 
SOMA romero CORE EUG ELI An Meerut TNA. ay ier oiciaicesvoeereic acavale drake, sysuvra) aie cvshevehet@ereucantelere iets 1.00 108 
SleeARDhalhicrOueDishributor river syas dees eens cece ccm toee ee cn ciocle ee iene he ore 1.00 108 
Soeblade Gradern(l2:bisecandtover) Operators aeccctis ce < + a siecsie «8 trace xo 00 s)e eo epetcisyeeiessis)as 1.00 108 
Doe PON CLC COMMIS Clete ere e Sortie sia atic jcaercictcleccoete cucu avcisiaiane) oie: clot wena iansic  etel Pete isver ey eal 1.00 108 
PAO OUCKCLOREAVELL© DELAUOL Sas Miva ieee cic cade She cn ciis « Sania Saisinslens bios MERGE eee ees ies 108 
POO Wr olinemonovelanca@ rane ODEratOKrs ecu erie ceils © « onsieiae 41ers wis eletepeisiois vee syerate sists 1.30 108 
DOM Lex ALO: Gmacler©) Pp EnacOlemey tet clemiers trebiaeici« sietereis euslas's eleva cet arele eve cicveyetersieleiareeaversrevat era 1.00 108 
SAU GINCETAS PAULONAT Vs OLLET oye seks .ie cia ieis ares aoe 6 aio foo wisiope-e lel Slaleie eis wie ore:opelemeisiers wiele’s aadrererels 1a 108 
SM DOULCLS Ee ete eee, aie aeisioy slvond © s cio. sw at eeatn bbiaueleld: syeere rugeiele siaetavdle «coe 1.00 108 
So MEGUOL Ea trOle © Mera tOree gen piace ea ka Mae eves cic Oo wees «as. nd saseeivies eos tej araemetetetels lelsya.t 1.00 108 
A) Roller Operator o-vonvand over, steel wheels. «. cacss.cs oc «cecece sires cleloysie eataeise oe sis 1.05 108 
SAPO CEADCLZANG ED WLGoOzZzer@ Pera tor spacniias cs eee eee cisco coiioiea cis eters ne omtelersieiepees stele = s.> ileal) 108 
Ae OpLeAO eHancdetimiahine Machine ©) peratome. as osikies ses le cede ciate cioterciieieiedeesleoie: 1.00 108 
AO PAL CHIESA UCLS epee TT ca: wie Or cee nacre aS ae late ete Siem e TCDS SOR aco Nee Spee, eualevediedenaheratitsbersleve alereie’s abe .95 108 
44. Timber Men (timber work where use of hammers, saws, axes and augers only are 
RATER bee ss do OS atc oe ER Te IO en te EI ti ites Aiea nis ar Onn cree 1.10 108 
Ape rAe vom NeratornoUMdal + Craw Dat OM OiV.CL weristss ters «cr clones s ctelere wierstemiz veel) s inlet cie%) «16 1.00 108 
AG ERA ChOTRODeraLOr pun den. OOMelk CLAW DATs ouside «:sloicielefoiett efor sate seit oewslajonele os he, 1.00 108 
Cb A Rey ivo) "] DNL RSs Reese ole ce IO OE AS BOOTIE, Att ap BOE ac chica cao ans Seta Goes 1.00 108 
ASMaVVieL Ge Lneri scribe 1) Leb sere VeLTy epee vature la core ra ore ever ater rate ateieter stereo ciel leleusts ciel so) at's ola satecs\st evciiotestecaters 1 Din eree ee ke cice 


nn 


49. Where due to emergency or inclement weather, less than 108 hours are worked in any two-week period an employer 
may, during the next two-week period employ his employees at straight time rate for as many hours additional 
to the regular 108 hours as have been lost during the preceding two-week period. 

* Probationary Rates. ; 

50. (1) Where a new employee agrees with his employer to prove his ability to operate one of these machines by a short 
trial period at a probationary rate, not later than the date upon which the employee starts work, the employer 
shall send to the Department, by registered mail, a letter signed by the employee and the employer, certifying 
that for a probationary period not exceeding 30 days, a rate of 15¢ below the schedule rate has been agreed upon. 

(2) Sub-section (1) is applicable only to: Concrete Paver Operator, Dragline, Shovel and Crane Operator, Scraper 


and Bulldozer Operator. 
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Newfoundland Social Assistance Act 


Regulations under the Social Assistance 
Act (L.G., Aug. 1955, p. 965) have been 
amended by a regulation gazetted April 10, 
which allows a welfare officer to grant 
social assistance in kind to any person in 
immediate need for a period not exceeding 
three months. Previously, this allowance 
was given only when a person was being 
considered for an allowance under the Act. 


Ontaria Labour Relations Act 


An amendment to the general regula- 
tions under the Labour Relations Act 
setting out rules for settling the status of 
a successor trade union authorized by O. 
Reg. 56/56 was gazetted April 21. The 
new regulations were necessary because of 
a recent amendment to the Act which pro- 
vided that in case of a merger or amalga- 
mation or transfer of jurisdiction, the union 
claiming recognition as the successor trade 
union may apply to the Labour Relations 
Board for a declaration as to its status, and 
the Board may declare that the successor 
trade union has or has not the rights, 
privileges and duties under this Act of its 
predecessor, or it may dismiss the applica- 
tion. 

The regulations prescribe the forms for 
an application for a declaration concerning 
the status of a successor trade union 
(Form 24), for notice to the employees 
concerned of the filing of such an applica- 
tion (Form 25), and for the employer’s 


International Labour Organization 


(Continued from page 681) 


the principle of weekly rest varies from 
country to country as well as from one 
occupation or establishment to another, it 
is said in a report prepared for the 
preliminary discussion at this year’s Con- 
ference of the question of weekly rest in 
commerce and offices with a view to the 
possible adoption of an international Con- 
vention on the subject. 

The question had been placed on the 
agenda of the 1940 Conference, which was 
not held because of the outbreak of war. 

(In 1921, the International Labour Organ- 
ization adopted a Convention, since ratified 
by 39 countries, requiring that workers in 
industrial establishments be granted a 
weekly rest of at least 24 consecutive hours 
for each seven-day period. A recommenda- 
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reply (Form 26). If a successor trade union 
in respect of which no declaration has been 
made wishes to apply for conciliation 
services, special forms (Forms 27, 28 and 29) 
are prescribed to give the Board the neces- 
sary information to deal with the question 
of the status of the successor union as well 
as the request for conciliation services. In 
both cases the successor trade union is 
required to set out the material facts upon 
which the claim for recognition is based. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


Nine minimum wage orders in Quebec 
were renewed until May 1, 1957, by O.C. 
296 gazetted April 14. 


The following eight orders were renewed 
without change: Order No. 38, holidays with 
pay; Order No. 3A, holidays with pay in 
the construction industry; Order No. 4, 
the general order; Order No. 11, chari- 
table institutions, hospitals and homes; 
Order No. 26a, taxicabs and automobiles 
for hire in the Montreal district; Order 
No. 29, taxicabs and automobiles for hire, 
Quebec and Lévis; Order No. 39, forest 
operations; Order No. 42, stationary 
enginemen and firemen. 


Order No. 41, applicable to municipal and 
school corporations, was. renewed until 
May 1, 1957, by O.C. 296, and amended 
by O.C. 383 gazetted April 28. . The 
amendment provided for higher minimum 
rates for secretaries of municipal and school 
corporations effective April 28, 1956. 





tion adopted at the same time urged that 
workers in commercial establishments be 
granted the same facility.) 


In addition to giving the law and 
practice in various countries with regard 
to weekly rest, the report that is being 
presented to the Conference gives the 
replies of member countries to an ILO 
questionnaire. 

Forty-five countries replied to the ques- 
tionnaire. Forty of these—or a majority 
of the ILO’s membership of 72 countries 
—declare themselves in favour of a Con- 
vention on the subject, two favour a 
Recommendation, while three have not 
committed themselves in their reply. 

The discussion this year will be a 
preliminary one. A final decision will be 
left for next year. 





Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of initial and renewal claims for benefit in March declined 8 
per cent from February’s total and 30 per cent from that of March 
1955. Applicants at March 29 virtually unchanged, statistics show* 


In March, there was a further decline 
in the number of initial and renewal claims 
filed for unemployment insurance benefit. 
The total recorded during the month was 
8 per cent lower than that for February 
and 30 per cent below the March 1955 
figure. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics report 
on the operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act shows that 170,687 claims 
were received in local offices across Canada 
in March 1956, compared with 185,016 in 
February and 243,544 in March 1955. 


Regular and seasonal benefit claimants 
having an unemployment register in the 
live file on March 29 totalled 511,073 
(415,144 males and 95,929 females), these 
totals being virtually unchanged from the 
510,963 (413,083 males and 97,880 females) 
claimants recorded on February 29. On 
March 31, 1955, the number of such 
claimants was 605,180 (498,861 males and 
106,319 females). 


From a total of 176,734 initial and 
renewal claims adjudicated during the 
month, entitlement to benefit was granted 
in 114,060, or 65 per cent of the cases. Of 
the 59,670 initial claims adjudicated as “not 
entitled”, 51,789 or 87 per cent were on 
behalf of claimants who failed to establish 
a benefit period because of insufficient con- 
tributions (these 51,789 claims were con- 
sidered under the seasonal benefit provi- 
sions of the Act, but 10,748 or 21 per cent 
failed to establish a seasonal benefit period). 
Disqualifications (including those arising 
from revised and from seasonal benefit 
claims) numbered 23,655, the chief reasons 
for disqualification being: “voluntarily left 
employment without just cause” 7,696 
cases; “not capable of and not available 
for work” 4,960 cases; and “refused offer 
of work and neglected opportunity to work” 
3,880 cases. 





*See Tables E-1 to E-5 at back of book. 





In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal indus- 


tries, increase in area population, influ- 
ence of weather conditions, and the 
general employment situation. 


New beneficiaries for regular and seasonal 
benefit totalled 154,458 during March, com- 
pared with 173,759 during February and 
222,627 during March 1955. 


During March, a total of $38,167,352 was 
paid to both regular and seasonal bene- 
ficlaries In compensation for 2,008,060 weeks, 
in comparison with $32,188,102 and 1,733,650 
weeks during February and $45,437,011 and 
14,449,841 days during March 1955. 


Ninety-three per cent of the weekly pay- 

ments were in respect of “complete weeks”, 
i.e., weeks for which the claimants received . 
the maximum weekly rate established for 
them. Of the 133,504 weeks classified as 
“partial” (1.e., the claimant received less 
than his SreeT TUT weekly rate), 78,484 or 
59 per cent were those during which the 
claimant had earnings in excess of the level 
allowed for his particular benefit rate. 

The estimated weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries for regular and seasonal benefit 
during March was 451-5 thousand, com- 
pared with 416-1 thousand during February 
and 512°5 thousand for March 1955. 


Seasonal Benefit 


A total of 57,555 claims (51,789 initial 
and 5,766 renewal) were considered for 
seasonal benefit. 

Claims adjudicated numbered 57,235, of 
which 43,197 (38,040 initial and 5,157 
renewal) were entitled to benefit. 

Seasonal benefit claimants having an 
unemployment register in the “live file” 
the last working day of the month totalled 
149,258 (120,760 males and 28,498 females). 
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Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
March show that insurance books or con- 
tribution cards were issued to 4,561,970 
employees who have made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1955. 

As at March 31, employers registered 
numbered 282,632, an increase of 646 during 
the month. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During March, 4,431 investigations were 
conducted by district investigators across 
Canada. Of these, 3,557 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify 
fulfilment of statutory conditions. The 
remaining 874 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefit. 


Prosecutions were begun in 62 cases, one 
against an employer and 61 against 
claimants.j Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of claimants making false statements 
or misrepresentations numbered 409.7 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in March totalled 
$18,932,239.72, compared with $20,043,943.42 
in February and $17,115,204.50 in March 
1955. Benefit payments in March 
amounted to $38,151,462.93, compared with 
$32,168,997.54 in February and $45,423,186.20 
in March 1955. The balance in the fund 
at March 31 was $854,198,518.59; at 
February 29, there was a balance of 
$873,417,741.80 and at March 31, 1955, of 
$840,692,316.77. 

tThese do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this month. 





Decisions of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1234, April 25, 1956 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant, 
44 years of age, filed an initial claim for 
benefit on January 24, 1955, and stated 
that he had been employed as manager of 
a theatre in Halifax, N.S., from March 1954 
to January 22, 1955, when he was laid off 
owing to a change in theatre ownership. 
The claim was allowed. 


On September 19, 1955, the claimant 
stated to the Halifax office of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission that he 
was the “holder” of a royalty on a theatre 
promotion plan. According to the sub- 
missions, the plan was initiated in July 1954 
and, by the end of September 1955, it was 
in operation in four or five theatres. The 
submissions also reveal that, since filing his 
claim, he devoted five days to setting up 
the plan, which he reported as employed 
days; and that his average net income 
therefrom, for the period from January 27, 
1955, to October 20, 1955, was $35.51 a 
week. 


On the facts before him, the insurance 
officer disqualified the claimant from receipt 
of benefit for the period from January 24, 
1955, to October 1, 1955, on the ground 
that he was not unemployed. In the 
opinion of the insurance officer, while the 
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theatre promotion plan had been for him 
during that period a subsidiary occupation, 
the remuneration or profit he derived there- 
from exceeded an average of $2 a day. 
(Sections 29(1)(a), 31(1)(g) and 31(2) of 
the old Act.) However, for the period 
subsequent to October 2, 1955, the insur- 
ance officer felt that, while the claimant 
could be considered as unemployed, his 
income had to be treated as earnings and 
taken into account in determining the 
weekly rate of benefit payable to him. 
(Sections 54(1), 47(1) and 56 of the new 
Act and Sections 158(4), 172(1) and (8) 
and 173 of the Unemployment Insurance 
Regulations.) 


From the decision of the insurance officer, 
the claimant appealed to a board of referees, 
before which he appeared in Halifax, NS., 
on November 22, 1955. The board unani- 
mously allowed the appeal because, in their 
opinion, the royalties which the claimant 
received from the plan were in the nature 
of an “investment income”. Therefore for 
the period previous to October 2, 1955, he 
was not following an occupation within the 
meaning of Section 31(1)(g) of the old Act 
and for the period subsequent thereto his 
income from the plan came within the 
exception provided in Section 172(2)(f) of 
the Regulations. 


From the decision of the board of 
referees, the chief claims officer, on 
February 8, 1956, appealed to the Umpire. 


Conclusions: This is a factual case and, 
on the evidence before me, I am not pre- 
pared to alter the unanimous finding of 
the board of referees who had the oppor- 
tunity of examining the claimant. 

The chief claims officer has not satis- 
factorily established that the claimant’s 
participation in the operation of the plan 
was such that it could be considered a 
subsidiary occupation within the meaning 
of the old Act, or self-employment. I am 
inclined to agree with the board that the 
moneys he received from the plan were in 
the nature of an “investment income”. 

In view of the claimant’s lengthy period 
of unemployment, some doubts may be 
entertained as to his readiness to accept 
employment considered suitable under the 
Act, but this aspect of the case is not 
before me for consideration. 

The appeal is dismissed. 


Decision CUB-1235, April 25, 1956 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant 
was employed as office manager by a firm 
of food exporters in Montreal, Que., from 
January 28, 1947, to October 9, 1954, and 
received a salary of $45 a week. She was 
married on October 16, 1954, and then 
moved to Petawawa, Ont., where her 
husband was posted for duty by the Army. 

On January 20, 1955, she filed an initial 
claim for benefit at the local office in 
Pembroke, Ont., and was disqualified under 
Unemployment Insurance Regulation 137. 
The disqualification was terminated when 
the new Regulation 161 came into effect 
on October 2, 1955. 

On November 21, 1955, she filed a 
renewal claim at the local office in Barrie, 
in which town she had taken up residence 
and given birth to a child. 

On December 7, 1955, the local office 
notified her of an offer of permanent 
employment as assistant bookkeeper with 
an auto sales and service company in 
Barrie, at a salary of $30 to $35 a week, 
which is the prevailing rate of pay in that 
district for that type of work. The hours 
of work were seven a day and 35 to 39 
a week. She refused to apply for the job 
because the take-home pay would have 
been too low considering income tax deduc- 
tions and the wages of a babysitter. She 
stated, however, that she would accept 
work at a starting salary of $40 a week. 
The local office commented that the possi- 
bilities of the claimant of obtaining employ- 
‘ ment in Barrie at a salary of $40 a week 
were very limited. 


On the facts before him, the insurance 
officer disqualified the claimant from receipt 
of benefit for an indefinite period because 
she was not available for work, and for a 
period of six weeks on the ground that 
she had, without good cause, refused to 
apply for a situation in suitable employ- 
ment, both disqualifications to be effective 
from December 4, 1955. (Sections 54 and 
59 of the Act respectively.) 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees before which she appeared in 
Orillia, Ont., on January 12, 1956. In her 
testimony she stressed the fact that the 
employment offered involved working on 
Saturdays. She stated also that her ser- 
vices were worth more than $30 to $35 a 
week. 

The majority of the board disallowed the 
appeal on the grounds that the hours of 
work were not unreasonable as they did not 
exceed the normal working week of 40 
hours; and that the salary offered was at 
the prevailing rate in the Barrie district. 

The dissenting member of the board was 
of the opinion “that the prevailing rate 
should not apply in this case as it should 
be based on a five-day work week, which 
is almost universal at the present time”. 
He stated also that the employment should 
have carried a wage of at least $40 a week 
in view of the cost of living in Barrie. 

From the decision of the board of 
referees, the claimant, on January 25, 1956, 
appealed to the Umpire. 

Conclusions: On the evidence before me, 
I do not see any valid reason to interfere 
with the majority finding of the board of 
referees, which is in accordance with the 
facts, the provisions of the Act and pre- 
vious decisions of the Umpire dealing with 
similar cases. 

If the claimant wishes or desires to work 
—and some doubt may be entertained as 
to the genuineness of her intention in that 
respect—she must conform to the exigencies 
of the labour field. 

She is not the breadwinner of her family 
and her domestic responsibilities cannot be 
a factor in determining what is suitable 
employment for her or what constitutes 
good cause for refusal of employment. 

The claimant seems to be under the 
impression that, because she has _ con- 
tributed to the unemployment insurance 
fund for a number of years, she is 7pso facto 
entitled to unemployment insurance benefit. 

A claimant acquires right to unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit only when he meets 
the conditions laid down in the Act, one of 
which is to be ready and willing to accept 
immediately any offer of employment con- 
sidered suitable under the Act. 

The appeal is dismissed. 
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Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during April 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During April the Department of Labour prepared 187 wage schedules for inclusion in 
contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and its 
Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 131 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that:— 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in April for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 
follows :— 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Construction)(1951); Ltd: i2..0...%.... 1 $ 10,218.00 
Department of Defence Production (March).... 145 719,544.00 
BiG Ms Roepe Sates rae eet oats sean sik So So 6 42,974.00 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that:— 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
or, if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour wage schedules are thereupon included 


legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 


where the work is being performed. 


The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 
which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 
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with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 








(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during April 


During April the sum of $7,394.41 was collected from five employers who had failed 
to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. This 
amount has been or will be distributed to the 28 workers concerned. 


Contracts containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during April 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Chatham N B: Eastern Woodworkers Ltd, construction of school. Montreal Que: 
Canadian Industrial Equipment Ltd, *supply & installation of magnesium anodes, rods & 
straps for hot water tanks, Benny Farm. Ste Foy Que: Le Service Paysagiste Enrg, site 
improvement «& planting. Brockville Ont: E P A Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
housing units. Camp Borden Ont: Thos G Wilcox & Sons Ltd, site improvement «& plant- 
ing; Thos G Wilcox & Sons Ltd, site improvement & planting. Clinton Ont: Oldcastle 
Nurseries, site improvement «& planting. Hamilton Ont: Hamilton Construction Co, 
relocation & renovation of 100 wartime houses. Petawawa Ont: Reinhold C Gutzman, 
*clearing 50-ft strip. Toronto Ont: Rogers Structural Developments Ltd, construction of 
office bldg; Anglin Norcross Ltd, construction of apartment units, Lawrence Heights. 
Edmonton Alta: Northwestern Utilities Ltd, “installation of gas distribution system. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Manowan Indian Reserve Que: J E Gosselin Inc, electric power installation, Abitibi 
Indian Agency. Fort Chipewyan Reserve Alta: Bruce Robinson Electric (Edmonton) Ltd, 
replacement of electric generator, Athabaska Indian Agency. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Halifax N S: Kenney Construction Co Ltd, construction of outside fitters & machine 
shop, HMC Dockyard. Camp Gagetown N B: Atlas Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of propane storage & distribution system & POL tank farm & facilities; Atlas Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of rifle ranges. Bagotville Que: R E Stewart Construction Corp, 
addition to swimming pool, drill & recreational hall, RCAF Station. Lachine Que: Chas 
Duranceau Ltee, reconstruction & surfacing of roads, compounds & parking areas, RCAF 
Station. Longue Point Que: Alta Construction Co Ltd, construction of rifle range bldg. 
Montreal Que: Alta Construction Co Ltd, construction of headquarters bldg, RCASC gate 
house & RCEME gate house & outside services. St Jacques Le Mineur Que: Desourdy 
Freres Enr’g, construction of transmitting station. St Jeans Que: Desourdy Freres Enr’g, 
alterations & additions to cadets’ mess hall, army barrack block & sergeants’ mess bldg. 
Ville La Salle Que: Lewis Bros Asphalt Paving Ltd, construction of reinforced concrete 
slab, Naval Supply Depot. Barriefield Ont: Thomas L Grooms Construction Ltd, altera- 
tions to Defence Research Laboratory. Camp Borden Ont: Central Bridge Co Ltd, supply 
& erection of structural steel for junior ranks clubs; Barclay Construction Ltd, construction 
of fire hall extension & outside services. Petawawa Ont: The Bell Telephone Co of 
Canada, *relocation of telephone system in “N” area; Dibblee Construction Co Ltd, 
roadwork, landscaping, & installation of sewers, watermains, etc. Port Arthur Ont: 
Barnett-McQueen Co Ltd, construction of small arms range bldg, HMCS Ginffon. 
Winnipeg Man: Swanson Construction Co Ltd, construction of sewer & water systems, 
sub-base & paving for garage area, Fort Osborne Barracks. Dundurn Sask: W C Wells 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of transit bldg, laboratory, administration bldg, sewage 
pumphouse & outside services. Saskatoon Sask: W C Wells Construction Co Ltd, exten- 
sion of underground steam system, RCAF Station. Calgary Alta: The Ellis-Don Ltd, 
construction of various bldgs, Sarcee Camp. Ponoka Alta: Oberst Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of garage. Ralston Alta: Otis Elevator Co, supply & installation of passenger 
elevator, Central Laboratory Bldg, Suffield Experimental Station. Esquimalt B C: 
Farmer Construction Ltd, construction of chapels, Belmont Park. 
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Building and Maintenance 


Chatham N B: Les Peintres De Chez-Nous Enrg, exterior painting of PMQ’s, 
RCAF Station. Hull Que: Alf Grodde Ltd, interior painting of armoury. Longue Pointe 
Que: Dawcolectric Ltd, rewiring & relighting, #2 bldg, Ordnance Depot. Montreal Que: 
Weiss Electrical Contracting Co, rewiring & relighting of armoury. North Bay Ont: 
A Lanctot Construction Co Ltd, installation of fire escape & alterations to control tower, 
RCAF Station. Oshawa Ont: Brant Construction Co Ltd, construction of underground 
water mains for fire protection system, Wireless Station; George W Crothers Ltd, supply 
& installation of diesel generator set, Wireless Station. Ottawa Ont: Shore & Horwitz 
Construction Co Ltd, alterations to bldg #18, Victoria Island. Picton Ont: W A Moffatt 
Co, application of insulated built-up roofs on hangars, RCAF Station. Trenton Ont: 
Roelofson Elevator Co Ltd, repairs to passenger elevator, RCAF Station Hospital. 
Gimli Man: Harris Construction Co Ltd, construction of fire hall extension & repairs to 
existing fire hall, RCAF Station. Calgary Alta: Pioneer Paving Ltd, construction of 
parade square, RCAF Station; Norman H Woods & Assoc Ltd, landscaping, RCAF 
Station, Lincoln Park. Edmonton Alta: Buchanan Construction & Engineering Co Ltd, 
cleaning, repointing & water-proofing of exterior walls, Prince of Wales Armoury. 
Camp Chilliwack B C: Berge & Kavanagh Painters Ltd, exterior painting of various 
bldgs. Esquimalt B C: Norman H Woods & Assoc Ltd, construction of roads & ground 
improvements. 


Department of Defence Production 
(March Report) 


Shelburne N S: Maritime Asphalt Products Ltd, covering of floors, HMCS Shelburne. 
Sydney N S: Municipal Ready-Mix Ltd, paving of parking lots & driveway, RCAF 
Station. Montreal Que: Atlas Tile Flooring Co, laying linoleum at 1179 Bleury St. 
London Ont: Dearborn Chemical Co Ltd, installation of feedwater treatment system, 
Central Heating Plant, #27 COD. Orillia Ont to Senneterre Que: Mechron Engineering 
Products Ltd, maintenance, overhaul & housecleaning of diesel units, towers, structures 
& access roads. Trenton Ont: Stephens-Adamson Mfg Co of Canada Ltd, installation of 
parts for Redler coal elevator, Central Heating Plant Bldg, #27, RCAF Station. 
Winnipeg Man: Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, supply & erection of joists, Minto Armoury. 
Banff Alta: Steel-Crafts (Alberta) Ltd, erection of steel storage tank, National Cadet 
Camp. Comox B C: Marine Pipeline & Dredging Ltd, *cleaning & drying of existing 
products pipeline, RCAF Station. Hsquimalt B C: Canadian Fairbanks Morse Co Ltd, 
*installation of gasoline generating plant, HMC Dockyard. Ladner B C: Christian & 
Allen Ltd, installation of pipe line & related work, Vancouver Wireless Station. Sea Island 
BC: Greater Vancouver Water District, repairing of pipe line from Angus Drive to Sea 
Island, RCAF Station. 


National Harbours Board 


Halifax N S: Fundy Construction Co Ltd, construction of shipping house, shipping 
gallery & rehabilitation of existing galleries; Robb Engineering Works Ltd, supply & 
erection of structural steel, Shed 27. Montreal Harbour Que: Chas Duranceau Ltee, 
raising of Laurier Pier, Section 48. 


National Research Council 


Norman Wells N W T: The Tower Co Ltd, installation of utility services, Northern 
Research Station. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Beavermouth B C: T Connors Diamond Drilling Co Ltd, subsurface drilling on 
Columbia River, Calamity Curve. 


Department of Public Works 


Grand Bank Nfld: Robt Stoodley, wharf improvements. Hermitage Nfld: Avalon 
Dredging Ltd, *dredging. St John’s Nfld: Grant Mills Ltd, repairs to jetties. Springdale 
Nfld: Gulf Maritime Construction Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Trepassey Nfld: Avalon 
Dredging Ltd, *dredging. Ellerslie P E I: Dawson & Noye, construction of wharf. 
Graham’s Pond P E I: Everett Condon, breakwater extension. St Peter’s Harbour P E I: 
Edward MacCallum, harbour improvements. Cape St Mary’s N S: Atlantic Bridge Co 
Ltd, construction of breakwater. Finlay Point N S: F W Digdon & Sons Ltd, *dredging. 
Inttle Rover N S: M C Campbell & D J Grant, breakwater repairs. Little River Harbour 
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NS: LE & PE Armstrong, reconstruction of wharf. McNab’s Island N S: Continental 
Construction Co Ltd, repairs to Garrison Pier. Middleton N S: Central Construction Co, 
addition & alterations, federal bldg. Pickney’s Point N S: J P Porter Co Ltd, *dredging. 
Pictou N S&S: Ferguson Industries Ltd, repairs to pontoons for Dredge PWD No 21; 
Joseph Almon, quay wall repairs. Shannon Park N S: Cameron Contracting Ltd, con- 
struction of jetty, Wright’s Cove. Upper Whitehead N S: M C Campbell Construction 
Co Ltd, wharf extension. Vogler’s Cove N 8S: Thimot & Comeau, harbour improvements. 
Bathurst N B: Connolly Construction Ltd, warehouse repairs. Campbellton N B: Ralph 
Sharp, ferry wharf repairs. Claire Fontaine N B: J W & J Anderson Ltd, construction of 
wharf. Escuminac N B: La Construction de St Paul Ltee, breakwater extension. Lord’s 
Cove N B: J W McMulkin & Son Ltd, wharf extension & *dredging. Moncton N B: 
Canadian Mechanical Handling Systems Ltd, extension to existing conveyor, glacis table 
unit & deflectors for mail handling equipment, federal bldg. Saint John (Courtenay Bay) 
N B: The Standard Dredging Co Ltd, *dredging. Saint John (Negro Point) N B: J W 
McMulkin & Son Ltd, breakwater repairs. Angliers (Quinze Dam) Que: The Cementa- 
tion Co (Canada) Ltd, repairs & construction of apron (east half). Chambly Basin 
(Richeheu River) Que: St Maurice River Dredging Red’g, *dredging. Levis Que: Jean- 
Baptiste Rioux, wharf repairs. Montreal Que: J Davidson & Sons Ltd, interior painting, 
Postal Terminal Bldg. Portneuf Que: Gulf Maritime Construction Ltd, construction of 
wharf. Riviere-au-Renard Que: Emile Cloutier, construction of training pier. St Jean 
Que: Tracy Construction Inc, construction of 3 piers. Tadoussac (Anse a L’Eau) Que: 
North Shore Construction Co Ltd, paving of wharf. Dryden Ont: Alex Zoldy, additions 
& alterations, federal bldg. Fort William Ont: Consolidated Dredging Ltd, *dredging. 
Jersey River Ont: Simcoe Dock & Dredging Co Ltd, reconstruction of training wall, 
stage 2. Meaford Ont: Birmingham Construction Ltd, extension to east revetment wall. 
Ottawa Ont: Ontario Bldg Cleaning Co Ltd, cleaning interior east bldg, Veterans Memorial 
Bldgs; Dibblee Construction Co Ltd, construction of parking area & road development, 
Science Service Bldg, Central Experimental Farm. Port Hope Ont: Bermingham Con- 
struction Ltd, breakwater reconstruction. Rockcliffe Ont: EK R Tremblay, construction of 
RCMP NCO’s married quarters. Sarnia Ont: R W McKay Construction, construction 
of warehouse. Regina Sask: Canadian Mechanical Handling Systems Ltd, installation of 
mail handling equipment for new post office bldg. Saskatoon Sask: W C Wells Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of annex addition-Prairie Regional Laboratory, NRC. Three 
Hills Alta: Poole Construction Co Ltd, erection of federal bldg. Bold Point B C: Chas 
Latimer Construction Ltd, approach renewal. Fraser River (Annieville Channel) B C: 
B C Bridge & Dredging Co Ltd, *dredging. Fraser River (Garry Point) B C: Gilley Bros 
Ltd, bank protection. Fraser River (Lulu Island) B C: Indian River Quarries Ltd, bank 
protection. Kamloops B C: Sorensen Construction Co Ltd, construction of header house. 
Port Renfrew B C: Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, wharf approach. Victoria B C: Parfitt 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of chapels, Veterans Memorial Hospital. Victoria B C: 
Canadian Mechanical Handling Systems Ltd, installation of conveyors & chutes for mail 
handling, post office bldg. 


Department of Transport 


Gander Nfld: Chisholm Construction Co Ltd, construction of roads, water mains & 
sewers at Townsite. Moncton N B: Alderice J Bourque & J A Bourque, construction of 
radio beacon station & related work. Dorval Que: H J O’Connell Ltd, provision of water 
supply main to airport. Kingston Ont: Kingston Shipyards, *construction of three diesel 
engined landing barges. Fort Smith N W T: Poole Engineering Co Ltd, additional 
development of airport. 





AFL-CIO Seeks Extension of Fair Labor Standards Act 


Organized labour last month asked the United States Congress to extend the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, governing wages and hours, to cover an additional 9,500,000 workers. 
Nearly 4,000,000 of these workers are in the retailing and service industries, while 4,250,000 
are in agriculture, construction and outside selling. 

George Meany, President of the AFL-CIO, suggested to a Senate labor sub-committee 
that the scope of the Act should be broadened to include employees of large department 
stores and large chain stores (whether grocery, drug or novelty shops), large hotels, chain 
restaurants, laundry and dry cleaning and similar establishments. 
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Prices and the Cost of Living’ 


Consumer Price Index, May 1956 


Canada’s consumer price index (1949= 
100) remained unchanged at 116-6 between 
the beginning of April and May. A year 
ago the index was 116°4, and in May 1954 
it was 115-5. 


Current decreases in the food and house- 
hold operation indexes were counter- 
balanced by slight increases in the shelter, 
clothing and other commodities and ser- 
vices series. 


The food index declined from 109-7 to 
109-3 as sharply lower prices were reported 
for tomatoes, along with lesser declines for 
coffee and some fresh vegetables and meats. 
Prices were higher for eggs, fresh and 
canned fruits, potatoes and most cuts of 


beef. 


Both rent and home-ownership com- 
ponents contributed to the upward move- 
ment of the shelter index from 131:°9 to 
1321. 


The clothing index moved from 108-7 to 
108-8 as shght increases in footwear were 
partially offset by a decrease in women’s 
spring coats. 

The household operation index moved 
from 116-6 to 116-5 under the influence 
of a seasonal decrease in coal prices and 
lower insurance rates for household effects. 
Increased prices were reported for house- 
hold supplies, kitchen utensils, and some 
items of furniture, as were higher telephone 
rates In some centres. 


The other commodities and services index 
rose from 120-1 to 120-5. Prices of theatre 
admissions, haircuts and __ hairdressing 
advanced, while prices of new automobiles 
and automobile insurance rates declined. 


Group indexes one year earlier (May 
1955) were: food 112-3, shelter 128-8, cloth- 
ing 107-9, household operation 116-4 and 
other commodities and services 118.3. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, April 1956 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) in- 
creased in seven of the ten regional cities 
between the beginning of March and April 
1956. 


Increases ranged from 0-2 per cent in 
both Saint John and Saskatoon-Regina to 
0-9 per cent in St. John’s. Indexes were 
unchanged in both Montreal and Van- 
couver and declined 0:3 per cent in 
Winnipeg. 





*See Tables F-1 and F-2 at back of book. 
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Food indexes were up in all regional 
cities except Winmipeg. Higher prices 
were recorded in all cities for coffee, eggs, 
most canned and fresh vegetables, particu- 
larly potatoes, which were substantially 
higher in most cities. Prices moved to 
still lower levels in most cities for all 
beef and pork items, and margarine. 


The shelter index remained unchanged in 
six of the ten regional cities and moved 
slightly upwards in the other four. The 
few changes in clothing prices resulted in 
slightly lower indexes in three cities; four 
were unchanged and three were slightly 
higher. Changes in household operation 
indexes were small, as declines in appliance 
prices were sufficient to move them lower 
in seven cities, with one unchanged and 
two slightly higher. Increased doctors’, 
dentists’ and optometrists’ fees and higher 
prices for prepaid hospital care were mainly 
responsible for upward movements in the 
other commodities and services indexes in 
five cities. Indexes were unchanged in two 
cities and down slightly in three. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between March and April were as 
follows: St. John’s +0-9 to 105-9*; Halifax 
+0:5 to 114-8; Toronto +0°5 to 118-7; 
Ottawa +0-4 to 117-7; Edmonton-Calgary 
+0-3 to 114-6; Saint John -++0-2 to 117-6; 
Saskatoon-Regina +0:2 to 114:9; Winnipeg 
—0-3 to 116:°5. Montreal and Vancouver 
remained unchanged at 116-7 and 118-6 
respectively. 


Wholesale Prices, April 1956 


The general wholesale price index (1935- 
39=100) advanced 0-5 per cent, from 
223-3 to 224-5, between March and April, 
extending the upward climb begun late in 
1954 and continuing through 1955 and the 
first four months this year with only four 
slight interruptions. All component groups 
advanced. 

The continuous rise during the past six 
months is the result of increases in all 
component groups except animal products. 

Between March and April, iron and its 
products showed the largest gain, moving 
up 1:6 per cent to 236-1. Vegetable 
products advanced 0:8 per cent to 196-7; 
chemicals and allied products, 0:8 per cent 
to 180-9. Wood, wood products and paper 
rose 0-3 per cent to 306-6. 
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Reversing the previous down trend, 
animal products advanced 0-2 per cent to 
218-2. 

Fibres, textiles and textile products; 
non-metallic munerals; and non-ferrous 
metals each advanced 0:1 per cent, to 
229-2, 180-2 and 207-5 respectively. 


Canadian farm product prices at 
terminal markets rose 1:5 per cent 
between March and April, from 197-5 to 
200:4. In field products, the increase of 
2-9 per cent, from 164:0 to 168-7, reflected 
higher quotations for potatoes, western hay 
and rye, eastern corn, barley and wheat. 
The index for animal products increased 
0-4 per cent from 231-1 to 232-0 in response 
to increases for eggs, steers, lambs and 
eastern poultry, which, however, were 
largely offset by lower prices for calves, 
hogs, eastern fluid milk and cheesemilk, 
and western wool. 


Residential building material prices 
rose one-half of one per cent from 291-8 
to 293-4. The change was supported prin- 
cipally by an advance in the lumber group, 
where scattered increases lifted the index 
from 419-2 to 422-0. This group has 
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climbed gradually from the March-April 
1954 low of 397-3 but is still under the 
peak of 4382-9 reached in May 1951. 


The non-residential building materials 
price index (1949=100) remained un- 
changed at 127-2. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, April 1956 


For the second consecutive month, the 
United States consumer price index (1947- 
49—100) rose between mid-March and mid- 
April, from 114-7 to 114-9, an increase of 
0-2 per cent. 

The rise brought the index to the year’s 
highest point and 0-6 per cent higher than 
in April 1955. An 0-6-per-cent rise in retail 
food prices was responsible for the latest 
increase in the index. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, February 1956 


The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices compiled by the Ministry of Labour 
for mid-February, the first published on 
the new base (January 17, 1956=100), 
stood at 101-3. The base previously used 
was January 15, 1952 (L.G., April, p. 441). 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada April 1956* 


Less time was lost in April in work 
stoppages arising out of industrial disputes 
than in any month since December 1950. 


In April 1956 there were 20 strikes and 
lockouts in existence, involving 2,772 
workers, with a time loss of 10,050 man- 
working days, compared with 22 strikes and 
lockouts in March 1956, with 3,243 workers 
involved and a loss of 16,875 days. In 
April 1955 there were 21 strikes and lock- 
outs, 2,656 workers involved and a loss of 
25,369 days. 


For the first four months of 1956 
preliminary figures show a total of 51 
strikes and lockouts, with 26,048 workers 
involved and a loss of 600,060 days. In 
the same period in 1955 there were 46 
strikes and lockouts, 16,124 workers in- 
volved and a loss of 280,775 days. 


Based on the number of non-agricultural 
paid workers in Canada, the time lost in 
April 1956 was 0:01 per cent of the esti- 
mated working time; March 1956, 0-02 per 
cent; April 1955, 0:03 per cent; the first 
four months of 1956, 0-17 per cent; and 
the first four months of 1955, 0-08 per cent. 


The demand for increased wages was a 
factor in 14 of the 20 disputes in existence 
during April. Of the other stoppages, three 
arose over layoffs or suspensions and three 
over causes affecting conditions of work. 


Of the 20 strikes and lockouts in exist- 
ence during April, one was settled in favour 
of the workers, seven in favour of the 
employers, four were compromise settle- 
ments and four were indefinite in result, 
work being resumed pending final settle- 
ment. At the end of the month four 
disputes were still in existence. 


(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in a footnote to Table 
G-1 nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. Strikes 
and lockouts of this nature still in progress 
are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., 
which began on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, 
Alta., on May 30, 1946; women’s clothing 
factory workers at Montreal, Que. on 
February 23, 1954; lumber mill workers at 
Saint John, Nee on May 26, 1955: and 
newspaper printing plant workers at Mont- 
real, Que., on April 20, 1955. The strike of 
bush workers at Mattice, Ont., which began 
on January 3, 1956, and was listed in the 





*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at back of book. 
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March 1956 report as “employment condi- 
tions no longer affected by March 3, 1956”, 
was concluded on March 22, 1956.) 


Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given here from month to month. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this article 
are taken from the government publications 
of the countries concerned or from the Inter- 
national Labour Office Year Book of Labour 
Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


According to the British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, the number of work stop- 
pages in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland beginning in February 1956 was 
275 and 13 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 288 
during the month. In all stoppages of 
work in progress, 97,500 workers were 
involved and a time loss of 190,000 days 
caused. 

Of the 275 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work that began in February, 31, directly 
involved 68,400 workers, arose over demands 
for advances in wages, and 86, directly 
involving 9,800 workers, over other wage 
questions; three, directly involving 200 
workers, over questions as to working 
hours; 26, directly involving 1,200 workers, 
over questions respecting the employment 
of particular classes or persons; 124 directly 
involving 11,400 workers, over other ques- 
tions respecting working arrangements; two, 
directly involving 400 workers, over ques- 
tions of trade union principle; and three, 


directly involving 400 workers, were in 
support of workers involved in other 
disputes. 
Australia 


The Australian Monthly Bulletin of 
Employment Statistics for January 1956 
reported that preliminary figures for 1955 
showed a total of 1,532 industrial disputes 
resulting in work stoppages, directly in- 
volving 424,340 workers, with a time loss 
of 1,010,884 working days. In 1954 there 
were 1,490 stoppages, 355,580 workers in- 
volved and a loss of 901,639 days. 


New Zealand 


The New Zealand Monthly Abstract of 
Statistics for February 1956 reported a 
total of 62 industrial disputes resulting in 
work stoppages during 1955, involving 


20,224 workers directly and indirectly, with 
a time loss of 52,043 working days. In 
1954 there were 61 stoppages, 16,153 
workers involved and a loss of 20,474 days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for March 1956 show 
250 work stoppages resulting from labour- 


management disputes beginning in the 
month, involving 50,000 workers. The time 
loss for all work stoppages in progress 
during the month was 2,000,000 man-days. 
Corresponding figures for February were 
250 stoppages involving 70,000 workers and 
a loss of 2,200,000 days. 





Publications Recently Received 


in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed by making 
application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the _ publication 
desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the Lasour GAZETTE. 


List No. 94. 


Fair Labor Standards Act, 1938 (U.S.) 


1. U.S. DEPARTMENT oF LABOR. WAGE AND 
Hour AND Pusuiic Contracts DIvISsIONs. 
Employment of Learners pursuant to 
Section 14 of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1988, as amended. Title 29, 
Chapter C, Code of Federal Regulations. 
Part 522. February 1955. Washington, 
CuP.0.51955 “Ppr6: 


2. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABor. WAGE AND 
Hour AND Pusiic Contracts DIvIsIoNns. 
Hours worked under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, as amended. Title 29, 
Chapter V, Code of Federal Regulations. 
December 1955. Washington, G.P.O., 1955. 
Pp. 10. 


Industrial Psychology 


3. Paterson, THomas THompson. Morale 
in War and Work; an Experiment in the 
Management of Men. London, M. Parrish, 
1955. = Pp. 256: 


The author is Senior Lecturer_in Indus- 
trial Relations at Glasgow University. 
During the war, while serving in the RAF, 
he was posted to a fighter station as a 
Controller in the Operations Room. The 
station commander asked him to look into 
the high flying accident rate and to try to 
curb it. Dr. Paterson tells how he worked 
on the problem and how he has applied what 
he learned to his present work in industry. 


4. RicHarpson, Cyrrizt ALBERT. An 
Introduction to Mental Measurement and 
its Applications. London, New York, 
Longmans, Green, 1955. Pp. 101. 


Mental measurement is an attempt to 
measure such qualities as _ intelligence, 
temperament, character, and educational 
attainment. 


Industrial Relations 


5. Firzceratp, Mark JAmeEs. Britain 
views Our Industrial Relations. Notre 
Dame, Ind., University of Notre Dame 
Press; 1955; Ppw-221, 


The author has analysed the reports of 
67 British Productivity Teams sponsored by 
the Anglo-American Council on Productivity. 
These reports were published between 1948 
and 1953. 


6. LarrowE, Cuartes P. Shape-up and 
Hiring Hall; a Comparison of Hiring 
Methods and Labor Relations on the New 
York and Seattle Waterfronts. Berkeley, 
University of California Press, 1955. Pp. 
250% 


In New York, longshoremen chosen in the 
shape-up by the hiring foremen are guar- 
anteed only four hours’ work a day. In 
Seattle, longshoremen register in a central 
hiring hall and they are picked for jobs in 
rotation so that their wages are steady. 
The hiring hall is administered jointly by 
the union and employers to prevent any 
violations of the rules laid down for assign- 
ing men to jobs. 


Labouring Classes 


Universities and 
Ist ed. 


7. BARBASH, JACK. 
Unions in Worker's Education. 
New York, Harper, 1955. Pp. 206. 


This book is a report and appraisal of the 
activities of the Inter-University Labor 
Education Committee, which is composed of 
one representative each from eight universi- 
ties and four each from the AFL and CIO. 
The eight participating umiversities are 
Chicago, Cornell, Illinois, Pennsylvania State, 
Roosevelt College, Rutgers, Wisconsin, and 
the University of California at Los Angeles. 
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8. Gorpon, Maraaret 8. Employment 
Expansion and Population Growth, the 
California Experience: 1900-1950. Berkeley, 
University of California Press, 1954. Pp. 
192. 


‘Between 1850 and 1950 California’s popu- 
lation increased almost sixty-four-fold. So 
far the rate of employment has tended to 
keep up with the increase in population. 
This book looks into historical trends and 
fluctuations in the growth of population and 
employment and suggests probable future 
developments. 


9. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 
and Working Conditions of Indigenous 
Populations in Independent Countries. 
Geneva, 1955-1956. 2 Volumes. 

At head of title: Report 8(1)-(2). Inter- 


national Labour Conference. Thirty-Ninth 
Session, Geneva, 1956. 


Laving 


10. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 
Weekly Rest wn Commerce and Offices. 
Seventh Item on the Agenda. Geneva, 
1955-1956. 2 Volumes. 


At head of title: Report 7(1)-(2). Inter- 
national Labour Conference. Thirty-Ninth 
Session, Geneva, 1956. 

11. LaBour - MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE, 


Rutcers University, New Brunswick, 
NJ. 7th, 1955. Benefit Plans in Collective 
Bargainnng. New Brunswick, NJ., 1955. 
Pp93: 

This is a discussion on the subject whether 


employees’ benefit plans should be contribu- 
tory or non-contributory. 


12. OrnaTi, Oscark A. Jobs and Workers 
mm India. Ithaca, Institute of International 
Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell 
University, 1955. Pp. 215. 

‘... This study was conceived as a hand- 
book on labor and labor problems in India 
for the use of students, businessmen, trade 
union leaders, and government officials pre- 
paring to study, invest, or work in India, 


or to advise on policies connected with 
India’s labor situation.” 


Older Workers 


13. Corson, JoHN Jay. Economic Needs 
of Older People, by John J. Corson and 
John W. McConnell. With Policy Recom- 
mendations by the Committee on Economic 
Needs of Older People. New York, 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1956. Pp. 533. 

This is a survey of social security and all 


forms of public and private pension plans 
and old-age assistance. 


14. INTERNATIONAL Lasour OFrFice. The 
Age of Retirement. Fourth Item on the 
Agenda. Geneva, 1954. Pp. 147. At head 


of title: Report 4. International Labour 
Organization. European Regional Confer- 
ence, 1955. 


A- survey of older workers in Europe. 
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Wages and Hours 


15. Dyer, Evererr Dixon. A Study of 
Role and Authority Patterns and Expecta- 
tions in a Group of Urban Middle-Class 


Two-Income Families. Ann Arbor, Uni- 
versity Microfilms, 1955.  ({University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich.]  Publica- 
tion No. 14, 690.) Microfilm copy of 
typescript. Positive. Collation of the 
original: 228 leaves. Thesis—University of 
Wisconsin. 


The author conducted a survey among 129 
families in Madison, Wis. where the wife 
was working. He studies the effect which 
the wife’s outside employment has on the 
marriage. 


16. GREAT BRITAIN. PARLIAMENTARY HOUSE 
or Lorps. Equal Pay for Equal Work. 
(In Parliamentary Debates, House of Lords 
Official Report. Vol. 180, No. 29. 11 Feb. 
1953. Pp 353-369; 373-389.) 


Miscellaneous 


17. CANADA. CrviL SERVICE COMMISSION. 
Civil Service Examinations; Specimen 
Questions and General Information. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1954? Pp. 44. 


How Foremen can 
-New York, 


18. CarRoLL, PHIL. 
control sCasts;, let. sed. 
McGraw-Hill, 1955. Pp. 301. 


The foreman has to know how to control 
costs. This book describes how costs affect 
the company, its employees, and its customers. 
It tells the foreman how to keep down costs. 


The 
New 


19. Drucker, PrrerR FERDINAND. 
Practice of Management. Ist ed. 
York, Harper, 1954. Pp. 404. 


This book is an analysis of business 
management. There are case histories of 
management in such companies as Sears, 
Roebuck, General Motors, Ford Motor Co., 
bts International Business Machines, among 
others. 


20. JUNE, STEPHEN A. The Automatic 
Factory, a Critical Examination, by 
Stephen A. June [and others] Pittsburg, 
Instruments Pub. Co., 1955. Pp. 88. 


The authors spent more than six months 
interviewing leading authorities, reading the 
literature and gathering information on 
automation as part of the requirements of 
the manufacturing course given at Harvard 
University Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 


21. MorceNsTerRN, Oskar, ed. Economic 
Activity Analysis. New York, Wiley, 1954. 
Pp. 554. 


“The studies collected in this volume have 
been made by the Economics Research 
Project, Princeton University on ‘The 
Mathematical , structure of American Type 
Economies. . The writings fall into the 
newly developed field of economic activity 
analysis and linear programming.’ 


22. Murray, Keith ANbDERSON' Hops. 
Agriculture. London, H.M.S.0.; Longmans, 
Green, 1955. Pp. 422. 

Issued in the series, History of the Second 
World War, United Kingdom civil series. 

This book is divided into four parts. 
Part 1 covers the first World War and the 
period between 1918 and 1939. Parts 2 and 
3 cover the period of World War II, 1939 
to 1945. Part 4 discusses production policy 
and achievement and changes in the struc- 
ture and technique of farming. 

23. U.S. Conaress. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
oN Lasor AND PuBLic WELFARE. Nomina- 
tion of Ewan Clague, of Pennsylvania, to 
be Commissioner, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, U.S. Department of Labor. Hearing 
before the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, U.S. Senate, 84th Congress. 1st 
Session, se) al vom 293" 1955, Washington, 
GPO; 1955. “Pp. 20: 


24. US. PresmenTIAL Apvisory Com- 
MITTEE ON TRANSPORT PoLicy AND ORGAN- 
IZATION. Revision of Federal Transporta- 
tion Policy; a Report to the President. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1955. Pp. 20. 


Government policy has not kept pace with 
the modern competitive aspects of trans- 


portation. This has necessitated the present 
investigation. 
25. Wronc, Dennis Hume. American 


and Canadian Viewpoints. Prepared for 
the Canada-United States Committee on 
Education. Washington, American Council 
on Education, 1955. Pp. 62. 

This pamphlet describes the “similarities 
and differences in the outlooks of Canadians 


and Americans with respect to the major 
areas of social life”. 


Annual Reports 


26. ALBERTA. BurEAU OF STATISTICS. 
Review of Buswmess Conditions, 1966. 
Edmonton, 1956. Pp. 13. 


27. ALBERTA. 
WELFARE. 
1956. 
Pp24e 


28. AMERICAN ZINC INSTITUTE. 
of the Zine Industry in 1956. 
LObGmm Oe Lae 


29. AUSTRALIA. Bureau oF CENSUS AND 
Sratistics. TASMANIA BrancH. Statistics 
of the State of Tasmania for the Year 
1953-54. Hobart, Government Printer, 1955. 
1 Volume (various pagings). 

30. BroTHERHOOD OF MAINTENANCE OF 
Way Emptoyees. Proceedings of the 
Thirty-Second Regular Convention con- 
vened at the Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich., 
June 20-25, 1966. Detroit, 1955. Pp. 329. 


31. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
Propuction. Fifth Report, 1955. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1956. Pp. 58. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
Eleventh Annual Report. 1954- 
Edmonton, Queen’s Printer, 1956. 


A Review 
New York, 


32. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
LEGISLATION Branco. Workmen’s Compen- 
sation in Canada, a Comparison of Pro- 
vincial Laws. December 1955. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1956. Pp. 41. 


33. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF TRADE AND 
Commerce. Private and Public Investment 
m Canada, Outlook 1956. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1956. Pp. 23. 


35. Hona Kone. CoMMISSIONER OF 
Lazsour. Annual Departmental Report for 
the Financial Year 1954-55 together with 
the Report of the Registrar of Trade 
Unions. Hong Kong, Government Printer, 
1955) Pps. 150. 


36. InisH Trap—E UNIoN Conocress. Sizty- 
First Annual Report; Being the Report of 
the National Executive for 1954-55 and the 
Report of the Proceedings of the Sizty- 
First Annual Meeting held in U.T.A. Hall, 
Portbush, July 27th, 28th and 29th 19656. 
Dublin, 1955. Pp. 269. 


37. Kenya. LAsouR DEPARTMENT. Annual 
Report, 1954. Nairobi, Government Printer, 
1955, Pp. 60. 


38. MANrToBA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Annual Report for the Fiscal Year ending 
March 81st, 1955. Winnipeg, 1956? Pp. 84. 


39. New Brunswick. DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH AND SocraAL Services. Thirty- 
Eighth Annual Report of the Chief Medical 
Officer for the Year ending March 31, 1966 
with Vital Statistics for 1953 and Tentative 
Synopsis for 1954. Fredericton, 1956. Pp. 
259. 


40. New BruNSwIicK. DEPARTMENT OF 
Lasour. Report for the Year ending 
Moreh 81st, 19664 Pp. 41. 


41. New Brunswick. WoRKMEN’s Com- 
PENSATION Boarp. Thirty-Seventh Annual 
Report, 1955. St. John, 1956. Pp. 44. 


42. New YorK. WoRKMEN’S COMPENSA- 
TION Boarp. Annual Report, 1954. Albany? 
1955? Pp. 29. 


43. New ZEALAND FEDERATION OF LABOUR. 
Minutes and Report of Proceedings of the 
18th Annual Conference held in the Trades 
Hall, Wellington, May 10, 11, 12, 13, 1956. 
Wellington, 1955. Pp. 111. 


44, Nova Scotia. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Annual Report for the Fiscal Year April 2, 
1954 to March 31, 1955. Halifax, Queen’s 
Printer, 1955. Pp. 72. 


45. ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECONOMIC 
Co-OpERATION. Seventh Report of the 
O E E ©. Economic Expansion and its 
Problems. Paris, 1956. Pp. 298. 
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46. PENNSYLVANIA. lLasour RELATIONS 
Boarp. Nineteenth Annual Report for the 
Calendar Year ended December 31, 1966. 
Harrisburg, 1956. Pp. 265. 


47. PRINcE Epwarp ISLAND. WoORKMEN’S 
CoMPENSATION Boarp. Annual Report, 19565. 
Charlottetown, 1955. Pp. 25. 


48. SASKATCHEWAN. DEPARTMENT OF Co- 
OPERATION AND Co-OPERATIVE DEVELOPMENT. 
Eleventh Annual Report for the Twelve 
Months ended March 31, 1955. Regina, 
Queen’s Printer, 1956. 1 Volume (various 
pagings). 


49, SASKATCHEWAN. DEPARTMENT OF 
Lasour. Eleventh Annual Report for the 
Twelve Months ended March 31, 1966. 
Regina, Queen’s Printer, 1956. Pp. 76. 


50. SterRA LEONE. LABouUR DEPARTMENT. 
Report for the Year 1954. Freetown, Gov- 
ernment Printing Department, 1956. Pp. 29. 


51. Unrtrep Nations. Economic Com- 
MISSION FOR EuropE. ‘TRANSPORT DIVISION. 
Annual Bulletin of Transport Statistics for 
Europe, 1954. Geneva, 1955. Pp. 88. 


52. U.S. FepERAL MEDIATION AND CONCIL- 
IATION SeERvICE. Kighth Annual Report, 
Fiscal Year, 1955. Washington, G.P.O., 
1956. Pp. 68. 


53. U.S. Presipent. Economic Report of 
the President transmitted to the Congress, 
January 24, 1956. Washington, G.P.O., 
1956," Pp. 238: 


54. Urrar PrapesH. Annual Report on 
the Working of the Factories Act, 1948 for 
the Year 1952. Allahabad, Superintendent, 
Printing and Stationery, 1955. Pp. 115. 


55. WISCONSIN. EMPLOYMENT RELATIONS 
Boarp. Seventeenth Annual Report for the 
Fiscal Year ended June 30, 1955. Madison, 
19564 -Ppeot: 





Credit Unions Increase by 314 to 3,920 in Year 


The total of credit unions in Canada 
during 1954 reached 3,920, with a total 
membership of 1,560,715, according to Credit 
Unions wn Canada, 19654, published by the 
Economic Division of the federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This represented an 
increase of 314 credit unions and 126,445 
members over the previous year. 

In Ontario there was an increase of 211 
credit unions; in Quebec, a gain of 46 credit 
unions. British Columbia, Alberta and 
Saskatchewan had net gains of 24, 14 and 
nine respectively. 

More than half the members of credit 
unions were in Quebec, which reported a 


Report of Board 
(Continued from page 716) 


they shall be paid at double the straight 
time base rate of pay from 5:00 p.m. with 
a minimum of one (1) hour for any work 
so performed between 5:00 and 6:00 p.m. 

(b) Sundays—For any work performed 
on Sundays, men shall be paid at double 
the straight time base rate of pay with a 
minimum of three (3) hours. 

(c) Holidays—For any work performed 
on holidays named in this agreement men 
shall be paid at double the straight time 
base rate of pay with a minimum of three 
(3) hours. 

The Board commends both parties with 
respect to the harmonious relations which 
exist and which have prevailed between 
them for the past twenty years. 
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total of 858,861, an increase of 54,760 over 
19538. Ontario came next with 307,424 
members, 29,340 more than in 1953. British 
Columbia, with 104,527 members—16,719 
more than in 1953—came third. 

Total assets were reported at $552,362,571 
in 1954. 

Share capital for 3,690 credit unions 
reporting in 1954 amounted to $160,863,551, 
an increase of 20°8 per cent over 1953. 
Deposits by members at the end of 1954 
amounted to $349,719,983, an increase of 9:1 
per cent compared with 1953. 

At present one person in ten in Canada 
belongs to a credit union. 





The Board appreciates the co-operation 
it has received from the representatives of 
both parties, and is pleased to record that 
the information and briefs submitted were 
ably presented and of great assistance in 
arriving at a determination. 


Respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) F. KE. Harrison, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) Grorce Home, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) C. G. Rosson, 
Member. 


Dated at Vancouver, B.C., this 16th day 
of April, 1956. 


Labour Statistics 
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Tables A-1 and A-2—Labour Force 


Table B-1—Labour Income 


Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables D-1 to D-6—Employment Service Statistics........ 
Tables E-1 to E-5—Unemployment Insurance 


Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 





A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED MARCH 24, 1956 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S8. Labour Force Survey 














eres Man. 
—_—~ Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. BiG: 
N.B. Alta 
The Labour Force 
IB OLNESCKES oaaee teicrotrat cr western euetsie 5,536 98 411 1,569 2,039 968 451 
INPSAYGUIE ATE Los on eee GSnad CUUB ED ODE 686 me 44 161 198 256 25 
INOn=Aorreulturaleescssees sere eee 4, 850 96 367 1,408 1,841 712 426 
VER OS RM TER eth eee a isthe dcwserivalcie atccat’ 4,245 79 a20 ie2o 1,615 758 345 
UNaaCON A ANE oe Comtectenaine «oh een Gee eee 669 . 43 160 191 249 24 
Non-A.griculturale.,. \. 0 tereetecia. 6 3,576 77 280 1,065 1,324 509 321 
emi al Gs ware ste ccoteese ee ly Scie 1,291 19 88 344 524 210 106 
ACT ICUL GUA eeeneetneickie Arr tows ote ly * * * * * * 
INon=Aoriculturalcmsyeneeie. ne lee sero: 1, 274 19 87 343 517 203 105 
A IPAS ESE ererenioe acacia c vine dale ee nmawe 5,536 98 411 1,569 2,039 968 451 
LA — JOE GATS eee er nctehe ciaiaiss cle ae 500 14 40 181 159 78 28 
20 DACVCALS Mee a IAASI: esc stad es 724 16 53 233 243 129 50 
D0 — A AUVCAT OE ONE ieee trate fere have, duohe.e wists. see 2,595 45 183 728 964 456 219 
AO— DA VOARS eae ceric fritters aisle ers vista tis 1,506 21 116 380 584 269 136 
GOLVCaTS ANGOVeL eeree dans sues eect 211 = 19 47 89 36 18 
Persons with Jobs 
ALEStAbIS CLOUDS meet rte seichoersicic ceteris 5,241 88 370 1, 433 1, 983 931 436 
MaIGSir ercine tete rel etbaran vd aaaeeen 3,978 70 286 1,100 1,464 725 333 
HG BLES Sees ne ariit.tocrciete, + desis ving ae 1, 263 18 84 333 519 206 103 
OTICH COLA Leet e cc ioeatte sie coarse coe 679 ~ 43 159 196 254 25 
INon=AoriGultursilec «acces ce ceases 4,562 86 327 1,274 1, 787 677 411 
IP ATCC VOLK Cis teres eerie sits oate oR ai ois n See 4,118 Me 285 1,147 1,647 597 370 
RICRIE Meloc ee nce eee wise sche 2,955 55 211 835 1, 163 417 274 
MEMES meat a ee eee eee 1,163 17 74 olZ 484 180 96 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
BOGUS OXES Xo. cele ies Sete isie siete ieiievetersseete caer 295 10 41 136 56 37 15 
Persons not in the Labour Force 
BOGUS EXES scene er neice laters onesie SB aversioianais 5, 110 159 465 1, 442 1,640 934 470 
INUG LES air rnin hors oath ne seta Sele es 1,052 53 106 259 304 216 114 
BPemales se set siete os toe 4,058 106 359 1,183 1,336 718 356 
* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 








Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
Mar. 24, 1956 Feb. 18, 1956 Mar. 19, 1955 
Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total | Full-Time | Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time 
Work(‘) Work(!) Work(?) 
Rotaluloo king ObsWOl Keer eeene eee aa 309 281 325 298 418 393 
WithouthWobsacmec stesso ottesi cee seein 295 268 308 278 401 378 
lUinrdertlimontiteney eee care ec hire 71 — 70 — 78 — 
GIN ON CIS is ayaa etran tc ecciovas oi eee 120 — 166 _— 164 — 
AEG INON LRG ee eee ete enor 81 _— 51 -- 114 = 
(PA Taney heltein oo hn Saks mone Uenclo.d & SOOT 14 aH 11 — 31 — 
13— 18s Monthss arene tee tec eth eer * _— S — * a 
19 andiOverzeen. ee cee site een: : _ x ve = = 
Wiorked enact sercecrn tie een irri tnn oer 14 13 17 15 ily 15 
Nan OUrS eee ree i ee eee: * Ma MF “e - = 
1h OA NOUTS ete ae te 10 10 13 iil 12 10 


(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘‘Total’’ column. 
* Less than 10,000. 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








: Utilities, 
aoe Transport- | Finance, Sion 
ae F orestry, Manu- Construc- Gone) ; fore ty mentary Total 
Fishing, facturing tion pen, Cceue Labour ue 
ee tas 2 Storage, ment) Income 
Ing Trade 
1949—Average............. 49 214 47 169 147 21 647 
1950—Average............. 55 231 47 180 156 24 693 
1951—Average............. 72 272 52 208 178 28 810 
1952—Average............. 76 303 63 233 199 32 906 
1953—Average............. 72 329 70 252 218 35 976 
1954—Average............. 72 323 68 261 239 36 999 
1955—Average............. 74 344 78 276 262 38 1,072 
1955—January.............. th 318 60 257 250 30 991 
IMS oVaWA 5 no adoaco: 68 327 57 257 252 35 996 
Marche te cee 59 330 56 259 257 36 997 
ADU eee ieee 59 336 63 266 253 36 1,013 
Mayen oct 69 340 72 273 258 37 1,049 
JUNI SME ane Ga 346 86 279 265 38 1,091 
Julyweeaet ee 80 346 86 283 260 38 1,093 
AUPUstRe ae eaten 81 353 92 282 261 39 1,108 
September........... 81 355 93 285 273 39 et 2G 
Mctoberncs. - fener. 82 358 99 289 271 40 1,139 
November........... 83 Bo, 89 290 274 40 1133 
Wecemberaece ee ee 81 363 80 290 272 39 1,125 
1956—January.............. 75 352 68 278 268 39 1,080 
Hebruanyaecseaee THe 358 68 282 269 39 1,093 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At March 1, employers in 
the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,563,303. 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100). (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 








Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
Average |—-—---—————____ Average 


Year and Month Aggregate| Average Weekly Aggregate| Average Weekly 


Employ- Weeki. IV Wages and} Employ- 3 Wages and 
y ages and : Weekly |Wagesand es 
mene Payrolls | Salaries Salaries mer Pagel: Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 

194 —-AwWera ene: co. tei cies « 95-7 80-7 84-2 36.19 97-2 80-4 82-6 36.34 
1948—Average................. 99-7 93-2 93-2 40.06 100-1 92-6 92-5 40.67 
1949=—AVGra GG vas. 6 scl sias aecic.» « 100-0 100-0 100-0 42.96 100-0 100-0 100-0 43.97 
1950—A verage................. 101-5 106-0 104-4 44.84 100-9 106-2 105-1 46.21 
NGS Atyieraeecem set ccc. > 6c 108-8 125-6 115-5 49.61 108-0 126-1 116-6 51.25 
LOD QA Ver a@eemce se ci ccc ces 111-6 140-3 126-0 54.13 109-3 139-7 127-6 56.11 
1953—Average............00.-- 113-4 151-5 133-4 57.30 113-3 152-4 134-2 59.01 
1954—A verage...........200005 109-9 151-3 137-1 58.88 107-7 150-0 138-6 60.94 
1955 Average wane. saeees ce: 112-5 160-1 141-7 60.87 109°3 158-4 144-1 63.34 
HOODS VATE. eee eek eres 2c 113-0 141-6 125-3 53.81 111-4 139-1 124-9 54.92 
IMAG). will wie Oeeee eee 110-3 145-6 132-0 DOw2 111-9 149-7 133-8 58.82 

NSH vt ericson en Man a 110-0 147-0 133-6 57.40 112-7 151-9 134-8 59.25 

ANOS les scot oR OE SG eee 110-0 146-7 133-4 ioe 112-9 152-6 135-2 59.43 

INE p< bones fears eo Sea 110-9 148-2 133-9 57.52 113-1 152-9 135-2 59.43 

UDC ameL UNer Se ee erat os 112-4 151-5 134-4 51.42 113-4 154-0 135-2 59.43 

Jini 1 écésceomeeeies wee 114-9 154-5 134-0 ONO 114-7 155-0 134-5 59.16 

Jaa lt ley aa re 6 Re 115-6 155-3 133-9 57.02 114-4 153-9 134-0 58.93 
Septem Mrmr ssh. 116-6 157-0 134-1 57.61 115-6 155-4 133-8 58.83 

OXCii sy Aes washes Seton 116-9 158-7 135-3 58.11 115-2 157-1 135-8 59.69 
Iota ike d Gets h ara 115-9 157-4 135-3 58.14 113-1 155-0 136-4 59.98 

Dos, Glades cans ape eee 114-1 154-9 135-3 58.13 110-9 152-8 137-1 60.29 
OAV ATiee mele tees cccicr at aneyetey ovsisl one's 109-9 145-3 131-7 56.56 108-0 143-7 132-5 58.24 
Biel eae learn sche came ters ae 107-0 146-2 136-1 58.47 108-3 150-0 137-8 60.60 

IIH ull ee aoe eee 106-6 147-6 137-8 59.22 108-3 151-2 139-0 61.13 

A Dre eee wont s: 105-6 145-7 137-5 59.06 107-9 150-8 139-2 61.19 

IME lab id acOcreraoee 106-2 146-8 137-7 59.15 107°3 150-3 139-4 61.30 

SUNG were ete sere sce 109-0 148-9 136-0 58.42 107-7 149-0 137-7 60.54 

JOA, ull he eee 6 5 Bere 111-7 153-9 137-3 58.98 108-8 151-7 138-7 60.99 

DN th Venues a Sapo e 112-3 155-4 137-7 59.17 108-0 150-9 138-9 61.07 

SOD Crm Lae pene ae rs 112-9 155-5 137-2 58.93 108-3 150-8 138-4 60.87 

Oyctin we Gbawedns acme arcs 113-4 157-1 137-9 59).25 108-1 151-8 139-6 61.39 

IN Gee estan meone eer ene 112-5 157-2 139-2 59.78 106-3 150-5 140-8 61.89 

aDYCYOs, aL teens ioe nee 112-1 156-2 138-7 59.59 105-4 149-7 141-2 62.07 

(O55 —Jarieg meer tees ers ct as 109-1 149-2 136-1 58.49 103-2 143-5 138-3 60.80 
Helos Ob. sch teeaineane Gear 105-8 148-8 140-0 60.15 103-6 148-2 142-2 62.53 

IY EW alt ry a ete ert ts er 105-6 150-3 141-7 60.86 105-7 152-5 143-5 63.11 

IN ofc aed ot ale ae ee 105-7 150-0 141-2 60.68 106-5 154-2 143-9 63.28 

Viet yNew | peeenrareie myer acta, * 107-4 153-1 141-9 60.96 107-3 156-6 145-1 63.81 

Ute Pl. as. one Ono cOBbe 111-7 158-8 141-4 60.76 109-3 158-9 144-5 63.54 

ARTS vet ls calaccn AO BR DRRE 115-3 164-1 141-7 60.87 111-6 161°5 143-9 63.28 

GT Fide bil les crohcen i oan ENR 116-1 166-0 142-3 61.13 111-4 161-0 143-7 63.18 
Sept we lactamase ass 118-3 169-0 142-2 61.11 114-0 164-9 143-8 63.24 
OCtMrl ree eae. 118-5 170-4 143-1 61.49 113-4 166-2 145-6 64.04 
INGVsa leer eer ce eta 2 118-2 171-4 144-3 61.97 112-8 166-5 146-8 64.54 

INGCr leew atrsask ees 117-9 170-9 144-4 62.02 112-3 166-3 147-2 64.71 
1956-— Jarier tis asiesccis.s 114-6 162-2 140-9 60.54 109-8 156-9 145-2 62.47 
1G oa WEE aoaesae hear 112-3 164-0 145-3 62.43 110-2 164-0 147-9 65.05 

IWS Wha Ans a SER OES 113-1 167-1 147-0 63.15 112-1 168-1 149-0 65.52 





1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recre- 


ational service). 
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TABLE C-2._AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Employment Average Weekly Wages and 
Index Numbers Salaries, in Dollars 
Area —————— 
Mar. 1 Feb. 1 | Mar. 1 Mar. 1 Feb. 1 Mar. 1 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 
(a) Provinces 
Newfoundland....... MEISE Get torte ey is orn OTE 119-5 122-7 110-3 55.69 54.20 54.17 
Princes uidiwancdelstand mete sees. eee eee er 125-7 108-4 101-4 43.16 47.74 45.61 
INO VES COLLAR reason aaa oe ere a tee 100-4 96-9 91-4 52.40 52.68 ‘ats 
New. Grins wick)... cree pind eee aeree ies. 105-6 108-2 96-2 55.06 54.07 53.94 
Quebecx ees 5 aOLOR Aas hoe ea ene: 112-1 112-5 104-6 60.76 59.94 58.61 
QOntariote ete deka er 115-4 113-5 108-2 65.61 64.94 63.24 
MADItO bat er ede hc ae Le ee eae 102-8 103-2 98-8 59.85 59.05 58.00 
Saslzatche waren. hoetarlo cements ewe) eee ee 107-1 107-9 106-7 59.64 58.96 57.38 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 132-0 132-2 121-4 65.52 64.92 61.74 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................ 110-7 109-1 101-0 68.05 67.33 65.31 
LOE WolsKe [ees Gh rics Ae Bet Boas Me meR due Noon see 113-1 112-3 105-6 63.15 62.43 60.86 
(b) Metropolitan Areas 

SU rane! 67 eb ig pe ei at = bd De | oS ok Sa 112-0 113-9 106-6 46.27 45.59 45.14 
SV CMEN ©. ak sy dep ntciee ts MESPNae ues Selstegepaevecseis RRS epeeea oe 89-1 83-8 89-2 63.51 62.93 60.77 
EVA litax 25:8. A cuetae cc eee oe Ee earn ee 116-9 115-7 114-4 52.138 52.30 49.98 
ornieti ol Kol cL BeReee & Samah We che co AGRE Gee Gee aoa s ae see 106-2 111-8 108-3 51.92 51-10 50.62 
Quebec: SS cn cageeerss pemeereee eeclee che eet Merrie ere or 103-6 103-7 101-3 52.37 52.38 49.52 
Sherbrooke 5.2 ar seed Sa ae ae Rie 104:3 103-7 98-7 53.96 GS. ie 51.59 
FLT EG: Ril VieiS settee oa eee ee ee ee See Ne 106-7 105-5 94-7 58.57 58.29 56.73 
IPTUM Mond valles anaes .. Gee eee Eee 78-0 78-3 74-2 54.47 baad 54,42 
Montreal ..£ «ede anotasvte ade ss oP eee oe 114-0 114-2 107-7 61.48 61.25 59.05 
Ottawa Elle a5 2E cee oats oe Pee eee aa 113-4 il ag 107-4 58.12 57.70 55.94 
Peterborough tae. ¢2s seats ane ee ee eee: 96-4 95-8 92-2 66.79 66.48 63.37 
Oshawa. if Gees code coe oe os eee eee 159-9 81-8 151-2 71.97 67.81 69.05 
Nispara allsaen.cc.ch ae eles © en Reet eee eee 114-4 115-2 111-7 72.00 71.06 69.45 
Sb; Catharinescpmm. . pa aceron ue aes me cee pee: 114-9 102-5 112-1 71.92 72.87 69.94 
TROTONTO Aen eens ake EI a ot eee 123-6 123-2 118-0 66.33 65.96 63.88 
Hamilton oc site e  s Sae eee 108-8 109-1 99-6 67.89 67.39 64.83 
Brantiord 5.5 pes. sete cs ae Oe eee 90-3 88-8 83-3 62.75 61.19 59.91 
(Gist (> a Noyes eee Co Ac Rc bo hah, Iattiews cone ee et 105-5 104-3 93-1 57.75 S/T 55.82 
IKI tCHEN eT bok oni a) aston ramen ees ae ee oe ee 105-4 105-4 101-2 60.06 59.84 58.78 
Sud bury ).c eae hot ochre eee oreo eee 131-1 130-9 127-6 77.95 oeLo 74.61 
Tem Ons sak centers os toe See one ak Re «ax RE 114-6 110-5 106-4 61.60 59.26 Bie2o 
DEEDES sa. sacesalnrevarnia he nieate diners ea ain nie tate Sea 123-8 123-0 113-1 78.07 74.73 73.86 
Windsor: Seni ces b eeitdtoe «dot Cen eee 107-8 105-6 100-4 72.44 72.34 72.41 
Sault: Ste, Manor. oe sae ce aa ee ee eee ililefer( 119-2 101-8 (3, WY 76.97 68.28 
tap William —— ete cAU Uae see ee ene ee 103-6 104-8 96-1 64.13 63.80 61.06 
Winmipee : dain ee eee ae Se Oe eee ee 102-0 103-0 99-2 56.75 56.38 55.56 
Regina... ddechans te acests ts ORad oe cdo ee 108-4 109-2 109-4 57.29 56.88 55.16 
DASA TOOT Ste eed on cP uaentS aan eae ee er en ee 108-4 111-4 110-3 56.21 55.13 53.91 
FidinOntots Ws Se-csiee ak ae accent oe 153-8 155-5 138-3 60.27 60.00 57.96 
Calraty «.isgh here | ae ae ene eee Le 139-9 139-6 130-2 61.44 61.21 59.07 
Van GOUVET nm eeewans oh Gaeta <cd ais Sate ee 109-2 108-4 100-5 65.30 64.76 62.83 
Val CEOTIA:.2 Ante eater cc Frper ete dice eco to enter 113-2 114-9 112-3 61.46 60.93 57.87 
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TABLE C-3.—_INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 


WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Industry 


MELYUI INS eee ereree gence kee. Sete calves eine ee 
MS telllerrniniin earner cette a <5 oncle oh omdacsron Gaconcncscotemenon 
MCLOL CLR (ED) Reg Ae Me rowes Aisisce, snc ster «scthetovan hea reereusi mre 


Mamuba CCULIN Sayre petteriocisis) oc con seieie coniae eee 
lixerovel syn! JOSTENS. Bae po ook eo beaoddsaukueccoce: 
Meat IDLO GUCUS erry wets acts ew otiencyoie oe sie 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables..... 
Grainger leproduchswass sta cence eke dene 
Bread and other bakery products............... 
IBIsciitsrancucrackenstayset..ds es. ctsea ee crn oe 
Distiledtancdimnal tiiramorsiy. 44 a ceeicre 
lopaccomnucecobacca products a. 44h eee ae: 
TID DCRR EO CIC USNR eerie see: iar enc a. ienererdess eta a anc cae 
Gat OLED rOCUCTSHE ART se oes cre eauiavore isl reco) semetere aioe 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................. 
Textile products (except clothing)................. 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............ 
Woollentcoodstprrwinen oc icicles ae cs obec ua ean: 
SyMbMerienve xollesnan Gustine erisccsee ee. seeiae. 
@lotimmel(textileiandiiur) ss. qe. snessace- nas. ae. 
IMeneSiclotlin Ommeryrye site arias sele sie arciaih tones Star 
WHOTIRETESEC LO LIAIT Paneer rsetar inet slave fers < gceseccletecans eustaus 
ENTE ESO OC SMe ears ool tamsty avec) ca vic’ 9 sksssunrstor: 
Wioodkproductsmeaserem » sonatas aso acMNews cence 
Swi choel niovine sl soncconaneacebuecoonoaconr 
ld ipa hWTe 8. 5 we.c bia SCARE O Te OOO Re ee eee 
Others OodepLOduUcts serene ses ceisiislsse ics casio 
PADEIZDLOC UCESM MOM Ree craysihe cies c aicraccisiels « c1e/e.00s onsts 
Bulptand papers Stave wena < cece’ wees slacas 
Othewpapenproductsmeeeaanerrrr scree «seas. 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.......... 
Ueerayar euavel eqnerell oRRO GIES, oane Ac nneoamedoannoeeodanas 
Acricwituraieim plementemere ices erie ccs eee: 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 
lnkeieGhwenre hotel oxo! So onc0.cccdoewehe Bebe Banga Geos 
Heating and cooking appliances.................. 
TONRCASUIN SSM Me ornicls ain oie neon ccitnst 
Mites Innnve ryan tO ee, Getecayee) oje-s cho creldiete 2) +1 sine ere 
Brmargyarnonkan Gesheelecn nase seroe ese ciarersce one 
SHeeteMelalaprod UCLamemm teem cclslteerisersetast 
AMANO ON Canirh dees  coonossonnsooocee sgn une 
PAITONALORAT CBT) UE US setetreamrcrecestneis aise tts eitesnie ave lees (eis 
IMIGCOERV.E 1 CLES Memes aint ee cater te tsreuactore:t..0-0 sieve 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories............. 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment........... 
Shipbuilding and repairing..)..........-.-.++--- 
Non-ferrous) metaliproductSe.s...+s:-s--6soe= += - 
ANH VOTUNDRDAGY [OOS INOS... oe oo OUOU HO OC OBeo OU LO OOT 
IBTASs san GICOPPEIaDLOCUCtS aes cer eieleyeietrsioieietes ol 
Smeltinrrancerelinin gases were r essere erie 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.................. 
Non-metallic mineral products.................... 
Clara prOGUcts mem iis on eireneieaerorats ierer sPeeievayoveretouete 
(Glassrandus lass productsass sass iecieee eee 
Products of petroleum and coal..................-- 
@hemicalaproductsnewsen cst eerie ei 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations....... 
INCIUS ealicalisanlGesSalesriaei miei seiictvels cris arrears 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............ 
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Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours*and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hours Worked 


Average Hourly Earnings 


(in cents) 








Alberta (l) aii co ae bae ene ates ae Tate toate ree che 
BripishaColumbpian(2)aseemeere eccrine emeemetee 


(1) Includes Northwest Territories. 
(?) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Nore:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics). 
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TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 

















Average Hours Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Earnings Wages 
Industry See Se 
Mar.1|Feb.1|Mar.1]Mar.1]Feb.1)Mar.1}/Mar.1]Feb.1|Mar.1 
1956 | 1956 | 1955 | 1956 | 1956 | 1955 | 1956 | 1956 | 1955 

dd no. no, no. cts. | cts. | cts. $ $ 
DESO OOM eee eREN tony sais Gee oars We wilson wing atn oe 44-1) 43-8] 48-3] 166-4] 166-2] 160-6] 73.38] 72.80] 69.54 
Niece lym inne meee eer ph caeiok ie ies olsen aces oe meomitel ae 44-5) 44-0} 44-6] 170-8] 170-5] 164-3] 76.01] 75.02] 73.28 
Kae 088 o'cl SENOS OCA ee kee a © 46-1) 45-8) 46-5) 142-3] 140-3] 140-7] 65.60] 64.26] 65.43 
Ophersm etal laevis cs Sane ote eee ne 43-8) 43-1] 43-6] 184-7] 185-6] 178-4] 80.90] 79.99] 77.78 
d NULET Se cecrcs oratdco. cee HR Geo Can ee er ee Se 43-5} 43-1] 41-2] 160-4] 160-6} 155-0] 69.77] 69.22] 63.86 
eR hk Lichtin sss caweirt gob eene la agnBates 41-9] 41-8] 39-4] 150-0] 151-3] 146-3] 62.85] 63.24] 57.64 
Mme matical B55 98 os. 5 oases lees a0niva bade oes 47-5] 46-2) 46-2) 184-6] 181-6] 175-9] 87.69] 83.90] 81.27 
ene lee en5. is jeainne ay hwe netting 43-3] 44-1] 42-0] 157-7| 157-0] 154-6] 68.28] 69.24] 64.93 
MEAT UL CL UTIT Oper en MR Ne elit: ets s5.0, rue Gea wretestehn austeante's cies are 41-3} 41-2] 41-2] 148-5] 147-3] 143-5] 61.33] 60.69} 59.12 
PM OOCLAN CAMO V. GLA CSM er ites clang 2 encichsai doh Stawuc stew Blatt 41-4) 40-9] 40-9) 180-1) 130-0] 125-6} 53.86] 53.17] 51.37 
Meat products........... Eh atewiauaaes Gane eaieetirg le GPa 39-5} 40-0} 39-8] 155-2] 155-5] 153-8] 61.30] 62.20] 61.21 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables......... 39:7] 40-7] 39-8] 121-2] 118-3] 113-0] 48.12] 48.15] 44.97 
Grainemnleproductsmeeeeh saraacricienire as neers 41-4) 41-2) 40-2) 141-1] 141-9] 137-3] 58.42] 58.46] 55.19 
Bread and other bakery DEOUUCTSE Seon eee 43-5} 43-0) 43-3] 113-9] 113-4] 108-8] 49.55) 48.76] 47.11 
Dishilledvancdemaealpuaduorsy..e ener tints oe 40-4) 39-8] 39-4] 168-0] 167-1] 160-9} 67.87] 66.51] 63.39 
Mobacco andasobaccoproducts.....0oacecess-scsnenee es 40-0} 40-7} 40-0} 125-9] 124-4] 125-7) 50.36] 50.63] 50.28 
VOD DEL prOG Cos me eerie: sick a Gioia ied ve tracisiedanene 41-1) 41-8} 42-5) 149-4] 151-9] 147-5] 61.40] 63.49] 62.69 
Mea hier: ProcmuCus eerie Sie <b ndac ot ttnciels ciehieiit ome chan 41-6] 41-3} 40-6) 103-6} 103-8} 100-0} 43.10] 42.87] 40.60 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)..................... 41-4} 40-9) 40-1) 99-7] 99-8) 96-1] 41.28) 40.82] 38.54 
Textileproducts (excepticlothing))..............5+<.+e. 43-2] 43-3} 438-1) 113-3] 112-9] 111-6] 48.95] 48.89] 48.10 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................ 42-2) 42-1] 41-1) 113-6] 113-4] 112-6] 47.94] 47.74] 46.28 
WicollentsOOd Sie eetee HR eon os ueleob his eam anwlone 43-8) 43-8} 43-7) 106-2] 106-4] 104-3] 46.52] 46.60] 45.58 
Svilbhetiemexuilesmand Silke wee cleiaqeasc cesses sone 45-2) 45-6] 46-0) 118-7) 118-3] 116-7] 53.65] 53.94] 53.68 
@louninea(textilerandy tm) pyaar tease oe cele aiccaviesleee en 39-7| 39-4] 38-8} 99-3) 98-6] 98-7] 39.42] 38.85] 38.30 
Memusiclot lim cemetary eerie eraevcte, «cic. oteieig auerene crete nsnavers 39-2} 39-0} 38-3) 98-3) 97-5] 97-7] 38.53] 38.03] 37.42 
Wiolmenisielo thin Gareseartee cckercxrsi ls cr. shestecnsera stelcrveress 38-2} 37-7) 37-6} 1051] 105-1) 104-0) 40.15] 39.62] 39.10 
RGN. AXOOYG IE) Gas Giarichom onion Ota Cee ICRI: ae aoe en etc 41-2) 41-1) 39-9} 97-9] 97-7} 97-4] 40.33] 40.15] 38.86 
SV OOCEDrOMUCES MMPS cut tcnisiiten crac ons esr e nem e.cn 41-9} 41-5) 42-0} 131-3] 181-0] 127-9] 55.01] 54.37] 53.72 
Sioiny Gavel jolene sea). oo ars ap acmenad MooonoouoobDO oe 40-8] 40-3} 41-1) 141-1) 141-1] 137-0] 57.57] 56.86] 56.31 
ERIE CURG Me eeereeen tacts tiscali areas sole rwieve cuctricvenere. eo ciate 43-5} 43-2) 48-2) 119-5) 118-8] 116-0} 51.98) 51.32] 50.11 
OciSreyOOCULOGUCES Tre atemeite eae ce tie ner eel je ie 43-6) 43-6} 43-8} 110-7} 109-8} 107-2) 48.27) 47.87] 46.95 
PACT DEOCIC US Mae wnRtnitatsier oy alele wicueieleteislarasi@ oraleg eStore: 42-3] 42-2) 42-3! 171-6) 171-2} 163-6] 72.59] 72.25) 69.20 
al ran dsp a persia Seema itere secitece sane ticles ce 42-6) 42-5} 42-6) 183-5} 183-5) 174-6) 78.17] 77.99] 74.38 
Othenpapemproductsmaee erie even cassie se tee 41-3] 41-1] 41-4] 135-9] 134-5] 129-7} 56.13) 55.28] 53.70 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.............. 40-0] 39-6} 39-8] 178-4) 177-4] 170-3] 71.36) 70.25] 67.78 
eironeancsstee wp rocucusees sae. c se atic crete sie clas eis 41-9] 41-7] 41-1) 169-7} 168-5} 161-2] 71 10) 70.26] 66.25 
PNOTICULUURALE IAD Loli Chiba semen ater artes = aretele aire icietens 40-8] 39-9} 40-3} 178-1] 175-3] 170-5) 72.66) 69.94] 68.71 
Fabricated and structural steel................0600.- 42-2} 41-9] 41-3) 168-7) 165-9) 167-5) 71.19} 69.51] 69.18 
lardnvare an datoolseeratrac ets racine eit aerials ot tarot 42-1) 41-9) 41-5) 155-0} 152-5] 146-7] 65.26) 63.90} 60.88 
Heating and cooking appliances...................... 42-5) 42-6} 40-9} 142-1] 142-9] 140-3] 60.39) 60.88] 57.38 
TPOUKCAS LINES Mealy Tne tite erties. sia Basie, Sees yeel 42-8) 42-1] 42-1) 166-7) 167-0] 158-4} 71.35} 70.31] 66.69 
NachinenyamvaniiiaAchuringaer een clerics c ccc. soso 43-0] 43-0} 41-7) 161-9} 160-9] 155 0} 69.62) 69.19] 64.64 
TUM Ay AION ANCL SLOG mee ite watery cus siete ote eiete caret 41-1} 41-0] 40-2) 190-0} 188-7] 176-3} 78.09] 77.37| 70.87 
SMSSHHMCLAIBDLOCUCES mre neitntia es he cleern ce sian teccretele oe 40-9} 41-0} 40-7) 161-4] 160-1) 154-3] 66.01] 65.64} 62.80 
VIrANS Ponts bl One Guim Cli Gets aeeteiecies ov wicleie die crerieieioe 40-4] 40-3} 41-1} 169-7} 167-1] 166-1] 68.56] 67.34] 68.27 
FASRCTARtHANGs DALES Mite acts aratele sicla)elelersicia xtae Syaclsl sarees 41-5} 41-9] 41-1] 173-6] 173-5] 171-7] 72.04] 72.70] 70.57 
MOT OT EVE ClESMRNN A. ts serio as cious kd yarsie sie oie Braid silels seks 40-4} 39-3] 42-2] 182-9] 179 0] 177-6] 73.89] 70.35] 74.95 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories..............-..- 38-0} 40-1} 41-2) 171-1] 164-4] 167-4] 65.02] 65.92) 68.97 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............... 39-9} 39-1) 39-7] 161-4) 161-4) 160-3) 64.40} 63.11] 63.64 
Shipbwildin eancere pawn wets ric saa vee etn 41-3] 41-0} 41-6] 159-7] 160-0} 152-1] 65.96] 65.60} 63.27 
FINousterroustMe talaprocducts amas ccc sonic cole nes ers 41-0} 40-9} 41-4] 169-5} 169-1] 163-4] 69.50] 69.16] 67.65 
AT IIIT PLOCUCUSEE leer toeies «sie ees isaciacriate 40-8} 40-4} 40-8] 147-8] 145-5} 146-9} 60.30) 58.78] 59.94 
Brassil dicopper PrOductsaemy sects is ieee isprent ae 42-5) 42-5) 41-6] 157-9] 157-7] 153-5] 67.11] 67.02] 63.86 
SiMe lemeaanclene fini Onpr een ee wtp rere eeatclercte state tele retere 40-6} 40-6} 41-6] 184-8} 184-7] 176-8) 75.03] 74.99] 73.55 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies....................- 40-9] 41-5) 40-4] 154-1) 153-2} 149-6] 63.03] 63.58) 60.44 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment ........ 41-1} 40-5) 40-1] 169-3] 167-4] 164-4] 69.58] 67.80) 65.92 
*Non-metallicemineral products... ac: seers ce vies ce oe 43-1] 43-3} 43-2] 150-2} 149-8] 146-5] 64.74] 64.86) 63.29 
(CHESS OL OYe WO Ss: ergo Betas OURO R OD OCED ORD oer ei or Ek 44-1] 44-0} 44-7} 139-9] 139-5] 1387-4] 61.70) 61.38] 61.42 
Gilasstandelass products: .. 15.0 veers acti: aes eat 42-9} 43-6) 42-3] 148-6) 149-3) 145-3] 63.75) 65.09) 61.46 
Products of petroleum and coal.............--..----+>- 40-6] 40-2} 40-4] 203-4] 196-2) 189-2] 82.58) 78.87] 76.68 
Chemicalinroducts ey aac: yo eee ein siocsen errr ste arsed 41-2) 40-8] 41-3} 155-5} 155-0} 148-4] 64.07] 63.24] 61.29 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 41-8} 41-6] 41-2] 128-1] 127-5] 123-5) 53.55) 53.04] 50.88 
ACI awalkalistancdisal tae ce sss.sis sree e siete pascon oe) fcveysises 41-7| 41-7] 42-2] 177-0] 176-7} 170-4] 73.81] 73.68] 71.91 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries................ 41-3} 40-9] 41-6] 121-1] 120-5} 117-7] 50.01] 49.28) 48.96 
ED ura blevrooase weer eee es cine core ero Hemera: oheicterans 41-3] 41-3} 41-3] 160-5] 159-0} 155-0] 66.29) 65.67] 64.02 
iINon-ciurab let Gods emetic teen. joecass cle wow ciaerst seisto) = 41-3} 41-1] 41-0] 135-2] 134-9) 131-2] 55.84) 55.44) 53.79 
Garatcintion mamma ONE AI 8 Th es dees 40:8} 40-2] 40-0} 163-2] 161-9] 153-5] 66.59] 65.08] 61.40 
DUilcungsranc StriCoures aeeeaeen here Mer eit eke 40-8] 40-3] 39-6] 174-3] 172-3] 163-5] 71.11] 69.44] 64.75 
Highways, bridges;and streets=...s1.-.-6-4+-5-4.-- 41-0] 40-0} 40-7} 132-9} 1382-6] 129-8} 54.49} 53.04) 52.83 
EH lectrieangimotomeransponbatiouen ners esis 44-6} 44-2} 45-0] 149-1] 148-4] 142-2) 66.50! 65.59} 63.99 
POLS D EBLE Sante Hew) izes enrain e re cise rer tereaes Rs eer Heh eck Si a I 40-5} 40-2} 40- 88-5] 87-8] 85-0} 35.84] 35.30] 34.26 
HHotelsandirestaurantsiie een ee nec trer orders! 40-9] 40-4} 40-7] 88-8] 87-9] 85-0} 36.32) 35.51) 34.60 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants..................... 40-3] 40-6} 40-3] 83-3) 83-0} 80-6] 33.57) 33.70) 32.48 


ee eee eeeeeEEeeEEEeEE—e——e—eEeE————EEEEE——EE——— ee 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 


Index Numbers (Av. 1949=100) 


Average Avera 

P ge Average 

Period see Hourly Weekly Average | Consumer bean 

he VWeele Earnings Earnings Weekly Price Weel 
Pp Earnings Index ignated 
cts. $ 

Monthly Average 1949.................- 42-3 98-6 41.71 100-0 100-0 100-0 

Monthly Average 1950.................. 42-3 103-6 43.82 105-1 102-9 102-1 

Monthly Average 1951.................. 41-8 116-8 48.82 117-0 113-7 102-9 

Monthly, Arveragenlo52en. fesecn soe eee 41-5 129-2 53.62 128-6 116-5 110-4 

MonthilyeAveragel 953.41 neers eerie 41-3 135-8 56.09 134-5 115-5 116-5 

Monthly Average 1954.................. 40-6 140°8 57.16 137-0 116-2 117-9 

MonthilyeAverace lo5o\veta een eeeeen: 41-0 144-5 59.25 142-1 116-4 122-0 

Week Preceding: 
Nebruary, sels Oba mseee ne ee ieee 41-0 142-7 58.51 140-3 116-3 120-6 
March 1 cl O55 eee eee 41-2 143-5 59.12 141-7 116-0 122-2 
April PSL OSS: Saree ae aera 41-1 144-3 59.31 142-2 116-1 122-5 
May 1 dob eee eee 41-2 145-4 59.90 143-6 116-4 123-4 
June DEL Aes ey eee G aa ¢ 41-0 145-5 59.66 143-0 115-9 123-4 
July 12 195 DY este sees 40-9 145-0 59.31 142-2 116-0 122-6 
August TL QS Se Se APR Leelee 40-8 145-1 59.20 141-9 116-4 121-9 
Septembermty Ooops eee 41-2 143-8 59.25 142-1 116-8 121-7 
October LO 1G5 Oe ace cee ae 41-5 144-8 60.09 144-1 116-9 123-3 
Novemberglywl Goon meeoe ee seer 41-7 145-4 60.63 145-4 116-9 124-4 
Decembersl 10a ase eee eee 41-6 146-1 60.78 145-7 116-9 124-6 
January Ley LODG A nae ee ence 41-4* 147-5 61.07* 146-4 116-8 125-3 
aoe, i, MOC concododnooor 41-1 147-3 60.54 145-1 116-4 124-7 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
Weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1956 are 39-0 and $57.53. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source; Form U.I.C. 757) 


ten Unfilled Vacancies* Live Applications for Employment 
ont SS 
Male | Female Total Male Female Total 

Date Nearest: 
Miya O50 ee, to eee oterice eerste ny. * 18 635 15,386 34,021 310,044 Udi 387, 841 
Mane Ih@1 O51 see seen cbaatyde tis cere ¢ 36,940 15,513 52, 453 163,310 54,201 Zep lt 
Misia; IP 1952 Sen. by. etree tance acto ree 25,778 16,332 42,110 241, 885 68,351 310,236 
IM ay N OSS ee OCP clearer s 24,982 19,142 44,124 241,990 57,397 299, 387 
Maye A194 a. De ete eee ie cee eo 14,942 15,335 30,277 378, 873 86,818 465,691 
IME sive [el OS 5) pee, mae eee ae en Tae arenes 15, 508 14, 655 30, 163 394,621 98,601 493 , 222 
unenl #4] G55 Se ae ae et eee ee 6 21,675 18, 451 40, 126 205, 630 76,273 281,903 
JulyelaM 95D. Awe ce ee ee eee 18,741 17,392 AAG), ils} 162,711 77, 865 230,576 
Aucustal s1055: Peer ecco s 18,363 16,665 35,028 132,710 72,674 205, 384 
Septeniber 141 9559p meee sees: 26,320 19,536 45, 856 121,945 63,738 185, 683 
Octobersieal95> aa ee eee ieee 28,794 18, 225 47,019 WY P43 63,545 181,268 
November 11955 sas eeeer hie eiaee 24,268 14, 665 38,933 136,620 69,715 206, 335 
Decembersl #1955 eee cee ene een 26,895 14, 969 41,864 194, 478 78, 852 268, 330 
Januanyolpl QoG: menace ence aoe 17,986 Pal 30,097 312,066 84,815 396, 881 
He brusry sino oO set ee eee ereeee ee 18,180 12,992 Gill IMPs 396, 642 107, 850 504, 492 
Marchal lOhGe: fa miey mene cer 20, 559 14,299 34, 858 418,909 107,927 526, 836 
FA Drilol lOOGR)E eee cn eee cece 23,010 15, 668 38,678 428,221 104,745 532, 966 
May 12819561) eerie eee 35,698 19,913 55,611 313,750 89,239 402,989 


* Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT MARCH 
29, 1956 (‘) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 








Change from 





Industr 
y Male Female Total Vebrey Mea 
29, 1956 31, 1955 

Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.......................... 1,240 172 1,412} + 682 | + 202 
LRG RSS A Yes od crn BORE ACOSO TC ee ee Nate een 1,940 8 1,948 — 2,148 + 1,640 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells........................ 1,023 72 1,095 | + 160} + 533 
IWetaleM inin pee rer see fs conc cs bine estas cou oe en 808 22 830 a 311 + 473 
Puelatet a3 « My Sone cene Meanie nae eee as 104 16 120} — 10} + 19 
INon= We taleiinin ot ryrcsc eo cicctcc ite ck oc en eaoee eee mane 72 4 76 — 17); + 41 
Ouarnyineselaysandgoand! biteesqe aeeecseteceeein aes 14 1 15} + 9} + 5 
HPTOSDC GUILD weno eete eet are said eivie minima ele cin aren eae 25 29 54 _ 33 — i 
Mantutacturins ees ceteris coi. «oie osics cece She 5,872 2,932 8,804 + 864 + 3,924 
HoodsvandeBeverages ya. ccc ee ci scciee conietieliie oem 312 231 543 a 155 a 261 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products.............20..e.0e0: 26 10 36 4 rd a 15 
GUD WET ETOCUCTS seme ret tsxcavetick totesterinineee een 67 37 104} + 20}; + 55 
eaters eroducts awe errr ety vac oe ke iat cnr eee ee 90 191 281 -- 23 + 147 
iextilesbrodaucts (except clothing) .......5.. 0060.6. .000. 127, 201 328) + 8{ + 163 
Glovhinga(extiletanceun) ayer een see ee orer re. 173 1,190 1,363 — 243 + 362 
Wioodterodiictanarnrentettaian store cctareraccictitein eee een 456 84 540 | + 143 oe 297 
Papers bro CUCUSME eR miter aire cie ator ovessineora aster fo Ricaah orn creinice SLE 94 405 a. 90 + 210 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries.............. 178 133 Si 0 + 100 
lirontanao bee lmieroGucusnee cloacae aoe aa teens 1,178 225 1,403 | + 189 + 889 
PransporvuavlOneciGUipIMenityyaadciciddeeeeee cece ae 1,314 95 1,409 + 270 | + 411 
INon=Herrous Metal Products...............2004+.-s600- 415 63 478 te 148 te 280 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies..,................... 670 116 786 | + 101} + 368 
Nion=MetallicyMineraleProducts.. nen .s002 sc scence es 160 27 187 | + 66 | + 96 
iRnoduetsromnectroleumyandi@oale sss jc ete ecto: 49 21 70 oe 29) + lf 
@hemicalsProductsmercer rn eiicck  asciks act hte skies 247 102 349 + 20) + 150 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries................. 99 112 211 _ 116 + 103 
COMSERU CULO rey erry roio) nese eae) a lola opratsine savelijeies ania 2,007 iii 2,118 | + 675 | + 930 
GenersleG onbractorsaeeccci co keeic oe ree eiteiciel ois ster evahetens os2 68 1,600 a. 526 a 720 
SHecalwbLracel@ ontraclOrs sees ee nicietticee veces eiecine 475 43 518 | + 149 | + 210 
Transportation, Storage and Communication........... 1,505 402 1,907 + 735 + 1,119 
AREAS OXON ALONG aha an banc d Ona eel IGOR OM OA en ope mre 1,368 164 1,532 a 797 + 997 
CORA G C ant een ee tat RL tS Sin oon, orotic cierwiondiersbotue esters 25 atl 62 — 1 + 15 
(Sma TCa ti OMe mete rere rictere cle eveiei ele clc.si<lo-srersle eieievelevers 112 201 313 — 73 aa 107 
Public Utility Operation............................0005. 201 198 399 |} + 149; + 331 
MM ETD: non 0.006 GOO oRON ORO OH AOD TERE neat ee ete 2,714 2,607 5,021 | + 919 | + 1,612 
Wiheyollecpil ooo ee SoAb.d bo Bo RPO OS CO EEO OTe ar 1,024 750 1,774 + 355 + 690 
IRCA 6 oo otic boars Cr eis iee CO Cee eae 1,690 1,857 3,547 + 564 + 922 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate..................... 746 1,050 1,796 | + 133 | + 466 
SCR VIC CM rarer ois Rist oie3rohaes suacdionsnilelsih deere: eneielars 5, 856 8,211 14,067 + 1,184 + 5,981 
Communityezor MUbMMCiSeRvACe sea ayeiecielscieisieiels cere sl arels 269 Heey/ 1,626 a 325 a. 529 
GrowieEnmn eniGa Serva Cone aereyeikoilels oie.cis eresstere: sisieleteverortie iene 3,934 435 4,369 — 195 + 3,157 
IVECrEA TIONS ely Cn enya etelo tunis cl aieys| severe aie lors Gilets: aaa sievaveve 101 186 287 oa 110 + 67 
BUSINESS OCT VICe Geeta ae ey teiays ie sthe eiessi sox via: cialeesre niece's, ahs 822 396 1,218 24 as 570 
IFCLSON a Ser yACG Meme Pim isierrereiete circle classe’ feiss eisisietcre sleVeloiei 730 5, 837 6, 567 + 968 + 1,658 

+ 3,853 | + 16,738 


EE NDP COD EA Ua iis ats stsiesrevsivie aie'sicrs ssp vies veiere 2 23,104 15,763 38, 867 





(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT MARCH 29, 1956 (‘) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Occupational Group 


Professional and managerial workers.... 
@lericaliiworkersesstc scene ee eee 
Sales: workersaserctiste ecto as etsrorercion 
Personal and domestic service workers... 
Seamen jee cos son hone clases e.sensicrdawiere 
A STICHIEUTE ANC eas LIN gy sete rinse eee 


Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 
Food and kindred products (ine. 
tODACCO) ete ore ec nee on oie 
Textiles) cloginno set. ener tere 
Lumber and wood products 
Pulp, paper (inc. printing)............. 
Leather and leather products.......... 
Stone, clay and glass products......... 
Metalworking? ees eee sos eet: 
Hlectrical 1. ston yerctc.o ROE, « eee 
Transportation equipment............. 
Mining; Bear ae oe ves Oe 
Constructions tee ee eee. ok ere 
Transportation (except seamen)........ 
Communications and public utility..... 
ilrad 6 anGesenviCe me ase seers aries 





Horemen seen eae Be ABE OP Ee ok 
Apprenticésesen cc pe hee tee 


Lumber and lumber products.......... 
Metalworking. accem scee heise tems 
@onstructionWee ee eee ee nee 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) 


Female 


Female 


Live Applications for Employment 


seer eer sess 


es 


eee eee eer ane 


4,846 
12,107 
6,085 
38,317 
4,163 
4,452 
205, 268 


24,300 
14, 684 
21,678 
31 

607 
19,005 


6,191 
36, 407 
20,769 
59,995 

4,194 

5,059 

224,273 


(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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38,678 


428, 221 


104,745 


532, 966 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT MARCH 29, 1956 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Office 





Gran cabal Sierras. kt tee: ect, to eee eee 
(his AIL OU OTS} secerteole creda ica Ri aE IE ea 


Prince Edward Island............................ 
GharlotserO wile tne es oe ckes omoak cere 
SUMIMeTSIG Cpe ee ey oe a eee ee 


IRR PE Wa Lele tneeetete ae te ieoee otis cc Sicie cbemieieae wane 
Lee MED 6 scared. e 00:0 Cie one Ree ee 


AGUVEL DOO leet Tees ks ote sietticiths gusievets Mans aleve ee 
ING wae GLAS PO Wile ee eis ois b ccue csslocche eecteneoueiare 
DCTS lps eet crc) aa. eecc ore. 0 vinisishe sista co as 


SAG IVER 1555 4 nic dros. orold bts ue ae See ae 
PLUM eT tae rote ese ive oisudiauesaustaneie: Setar 


@ampbellttonmnsmc meen Se eee oye taatns aaa 
LET GAULT S FON per Peete eso duster nisl ts c.ecesha ctl aaierar 
re cri CLOW Matt rae errs Se iste e enc cide tnde cues 
IN BER ROR teeiimc bois clo de ot otha ICIS Se eee eer 


UO LeD MC LMmartn timers eer neN eT. cckack © cadets 
SUSSC xa ME Ree eee cB sic. cist ci tiie c aise iwias 
WOO GCSTOC Kener ste tern ae eine nous to As cee erase 


Cue eCien sees eee eee ci eae sebawe osee 
TA SCS ULOS Maer ic be eee resale tetas jo. ssi evcheratny Soe ga.te/etieve 


ISTO OTL Bias 5 colo omee oe S60 One AR eee DOmeeG 
(CHYIRE HOSEA Db gbers oot aSUIS ENS Ibe IEE Bele Cie rere 
(CINE VAVCI IS. x acrdigs Bec cn 6 Ceo ee ee ee ee 


IDO Mea UMe eMac PIR ia tah ow mee ceca IAA Sides, vaca rers 


BOY A ao tuccomn rd OTe PRR ae RI CCT ene 


Vit aT ee etre en Sis coeiche he cteaticrra tacartatecisrave © 
[EE cei bic Merny morris eco © suclarie scope Gv syeveiea 
IMOmbaIbaUurier seven Bem sch ce iehevaiciese sieials ect srareiel 
WO NOTES Dips crip Codie ag a ORE OD DARD e ein Oe CeO 
Wilken. cotesaeenns OOo an ae OOOO cD iciaerctctinr 
INiewarlvic han On Geer eirs cs, cece tastiest ritatany a overs 
POT UPAULTOC Seer Mee cisco cit ert rescainausia tale specs eras 
Mucbec sen eee ase sos se eect. Manders aa 





ivdeneycUelaoll Demeter. ark mica: ieetra eo ciclereiar= 
TRO Sell. 5 cegresGr DU tones De Oe oMneaA tn oocumen 


Me 
Shick ARR HOS ae Oe io sion yO Oy Gn AO eID OD Ouro aac 


Rit (Greerezac OE 5 saksinsa hoe oon oe oo co abe OU OuMmOUE 
She, LEACHING oho dacanoceooodbnenco oo coonGoagT 
SS Cae Came re ae teeacs ee eons neice Censor ate rere gaat Mit excisae se 


Shits Oso) GRANT, on ois boon poomacnoouob dad 
Sep telles ger recn sree sas tease nacratie sistren ss 
Slaenmanancsia JAW, nu cocaaagooonsonocopanaséouods 
SHErbroo ke wae ee ee es cha sherri Sale] oeieter stele 

OLE Ne ran eae cet eca reeistotale hija) shestielercnias: 























Unfilled Vacancies(2) 














Live Applications 














(1) Previous | Previous () Previous | Previous 
Month ear Month Year 
March 29,/March 1,/March 31,|March 29,/March 1,|March 31, 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 
333 294 242 22,344 20,927 19,922 
9 17 20 4,926 4,228 3,827 
3 1 2 2,126 1,823 1,794 
321 276 220 15,292 14,876 14,301 
134 98 144 4,302 4,352 4,244 
95 70 118 2,718 2,769 2,629 
39 28 26 1,584 1,583 1,615 
1,339 892 1,410 25,621 23,840 26,207 
27 Sia 17 1,101 986 Si 
27 25 42 1,796 1,491 1,334 
1,087 579 1,059 4,512 4,211 4,927 
Sy eeteMe eet ne tall ctsve oh hala ¥atan Iclerateralv ek thay) 1,088 1,066 
36 49 166 3,203 2,815 3,134 
u 18 13 596 490 427 
30 30 39 Soe 3,539 4,142 
1 1 i 872 556 626 
49 67 29 4,698 4,768 6,575 
65 80 35 1,907 1,480 1,380 
10 10 9 25202 2,416 2,465 
857 702 864 31,902 29,766 31,949 
19 30 113 5,786 yey 5,299 
29 25 if 2,679 2,508 3,149 
23 14 6 3,000 2,359 2,890 
129 128 258 2,036 1,744 2,243 
31 28 6 697 629 728 
355 294 243 8,018 8,262 8,019 
12 18 14 3,038 2,903 3,090 
224 148 171 2,793 2,594 2,742 
if 3 8 1,321 1,089 1510 
16 8 12 827 702 620 
12 6 6 1,707 1,455 1,658 
9,419 10,153 4,719 | 192,971.| 179,827 217,369 
62 63 16 676 632 889 
25 24 23 847 922 1,162 
18 8 13 1,425 1,063 1,514 
58 94 6 3,708 2,742 3,657 
6 BP Fear Bo Brae 2,509 2,363 2,670 
89 157 97 2,841 2,445 2,856 
10 63 3 2,608 1,835 2.002 
90 75 34 2,343 2,325 2,485 
40 45 OW 1,241 1,148 Le2o5 
60 SUD ers teens 2,267 1,510 2,528 
5 3 2 2,095 yea 1,969 
27 35 28 2,074 2,285 2 low 
126 141 38 4,091 3,859 4,260 
107 51 77 4,161 3,972 4,001 
29 48 86 3,212 2,933 2,ct2 
39 18 4 785 723 912 
110 AS 3) 3,117 2,945 2,861 
471 1,267 34 1,055 662 1,008 
95 98 51 4,879 4,598 6,103 
53 42 51 1,458 1,167 1,829 
2 A sNcntn halts okots tons 675 OT SBI reer 
30 30 4 1,104 608 1,932 
Uf 96 5 4,857 3,947 4,692 
62 2 if 1,540 1,239 1,597 
5 4 9 1,639 1,141 1,875 
33 20 17 2,418 1,923 2,514 
4,259 4,086 2,545 51,163 53,426 64,874 
2 19 2,450 2 ,d22 2,469 
416 31 G 1,796 1,338 1,589 
530 583 418 16,514 15,912 Lin225 
95 33 30 5,293 4,603 5,606 
4] 26 25 7,067 Shae 7,451 
18 66 3 1,500 1,044 1, 587 
284 809 111 2,547 1,718 4,080 
18 69 14 1,447 1,293 1 oie 
87 94 32 i ely 1,539 1,516 
39 48 42 1,730 1,878 eon 
82 84 34 3,910 3,080 3,871 
87 76 42 2,139 2,291 2,365 
77 76 35 1,892 1, 842 2,043 
36 27 20 1,786 1,814 2,134 
19 16 30 3,012 2,724 2,859 
37 36 25 1, 835 1,621 1,597 
61 41 66 6,251 4,406 5,566 
196 169 121 4,192 3,917 5, 659 
33 38 28 2,200 2,226 3,314 
52 46 58 2,190 2,019 2,072 
775 778 185 5, 562 5, 543 6,924 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (?) 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT MARCH 29, 1959 


Live Applications 


Office (}) Previous Ereveus () Previous | Previous 
Month Yea Month Year 
March 29,|March 1, March: "31, March 29,/March 1,|March 31, 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 

Quebec—Con. 
Mal dQ Ore, oe ds cdc Seto Ohiee a arste won ete an actee 334 463 88 2,039 1,364 2,543 
Walley fieldi wie. canciisein > ie 6 atte ates ey ee ee 54 345) 28 2,102 ath 2200 
ViIGHOLIAVILGs ets nercetel ieee oe Caer EL eeoe een 124 101 48 2,002 2,248 PA BPAll 
Ontario. ee. es cst oie Sas eee oe eee eee 16,565 14,919 8,261 | 137, ne 145,166 181,789 
FAT PTIOU Me ec csis ghee die Siete aioe eteleete seinen 1 70 10 42 474 494 
AITIOP nec De oo hee cee een 95 84 91 {; 556 1,631 1,689 
Bellevillene yea ete tees chee ee eer er 11 12 31 i 745 1,876 1,922 
Bracebridge: i...cas satanic caste ree eee eer 80 18 180 1,417 1,307 1,662 
Bramptonenn bs saccwlieore soe oe clic cis saktsvetietry eset 91 63 58 622 628 780 
Brantlord: 3 ove te Se eae oe Ch ee ert ove 141 127 45 1,545 1,769 2,847 
Brockville 44 15 464 498 662 
Carleton Place La eietecstoee aa 325 342 417 
Chatham 65 67 2,348 2,052 2,757 
Cobourg 16 8 604 770 716 
Collins woods a Raitt hawk eee eee 20 22 16 834 959 943 
Gornwally cee. a ee eee ene 102 105 59 2,596 2,693 3,084 
Ont LWTIO Ss hots cc, peters 8 ns See oe 47 40 5 582 613 709 
Hort) Pranteés? . sccce eee. ce bee eee 11 13 12 651 yyss 790 
Wortaywilliam + eee «nos eae eee 200 188 149 2,556 2,188 3, 400 
Galt® 2) 52h iace tans ee ee eee 126 117 49 740 729 1,249 
Gananoque: s.icneenandss.0s son balseen eater 5 5 10 284 296 360 
Goderich sre wa. omnes Soe ee ce Ree eae 19 19 68 661 694 658 
Guelph: “38s oes aoe ook eri eee eee 165 158 58 1,176 1,295 13,772 
Hamil tonya eens 6.8 tins eo os Sena tee Seon 851 749 549 8,886 9,563 12,676 
Hawkesbury.teect. eerste cous ree eee ene 21 16 10 tei ip Pf e 1,243 
Tn gersoll eee Wi ctoad serio ceer tient heeetees 29 33 17 674 527 634 
TR APUS KAS Orca cities stereraresctnaebe elevate stench eae terres 80 130 23 1,410 626 1,538 
Kenora cetieah, Ns Ge ees been ce ee eee 32 27 21 638 585 1,133 
Kein gs tome ees Ae shee Sea wits Ras eee ee 151 136 110 1,604 1,566 1,475 
Kirkland Bakee..2. peeccts acdok secon Aeon ae 126 97 19 1,031 965 1, 463 
Witchenerit: cehis nsisis orte eee s eiks oma eae eeniee 130 106 51 208 2,681 2,884 
Gain g FON sien ose crevsseis. tree ened cee oO 50 30 4 693 874 815 
Lindsay ooo oe 4 nck Oe a BR a eee 74 76 268 959 965 ub Ne / 
Listowel earn os eo oitas dae ce Giclee ea eee 55 31 21 433 469 539 
A Bios its kay cna Oe ORD a COO HOME & aiocianod os oan aioe 892 704 451 3,308 3,864 4,528 
Midland 38 Se oc cee eee: foie oc ns ee 6 13 15 elie 1,399 1,469 
IN APANEELS ©. oe lacie ie Goa ausik alta: enolate Gee 5 5 4 778 768 875 
New Loronto nade ee eee ne Ee 227 152 103 2,361 2,613 DE lom 
Niagara Malls: 7. acmme oe ee cia eee Ts 68 55 ls 2,068 2,891 
North: Bayatecnd: tiers tebe rare foe ater 46 61 48 1,720 1,349 2,281 
Oak villeieey er ot cee. Me ee renee ees 205 129 109 378 422 621 
Orillia .& We ase s se vieeraeee ca kate ro cote aetna 64 37 26 833 945 1,055 
Oshawa rac hinsc ick etic abs sie eee 361 129 71 3,366 5, 406 8,247 
Ottawa. cedancbitecsticdees Re eran earcrat 3,756 3,602 898 5,503 5, 854 5, 885 
@ wen: Sound eros eect a eee oe ae 5 27 38 1,890 2,110 2,359 
Barry SOUNC Mae... 35 see Ae See «eee oe eee 2 55 16 490 498 648 
Rem brokegear.c. & Geet ee oe ee eee 316 203 106 1,763 1,634 Ps Ws 
Perth. Se cd Roe ee ee bees 30 15 34 662 617 737 
Peterboroughs.s sachs fac os che ote eee 162 166 43 2,756 2,861 3,582 
ING) Se Gace HOE cEICIIe 50 CORE Be Dae or oo. bacue ile Be Bate eer 3 627 678 624 
Port Arthurs... csn eee ten lee ee 477 186 125 4,389 3,321 5,800 
RortColbormes;cceaans hon woke ee Oe eee 14 a 10 640 704 984 
resco titra ce aica crea oe oivieynm octane oe ea ears 22 18 10 1,011 999 1,034 
Rientreé wana hs sec vale chile oso oe Ae ee 15 21 14 52 554 871 
Sti Catharines: cnoeierde ec orden ae ete 144 120 86 2,897 3,741 Sew ill 
SG LNOMas faced eee eerie cence coke aaPneera ters 65 55 34 905 937 1,160 
Sarnia Aer ete ee oR eo eee 80 76 59 1,632 2,100 2,825 
Saultistes Marie. sees ck eee aie ones 388 354 92 1,462 1,474 3,038 
SEIN COC Pete coe RTP ae Fis Gare elajaiarc ee ee 38 23 25 1,194 1,119 1,139 
Sioux LOOKOUb. 5. cei See ene nes ee ee 23 46 6 283 210 352 
Smiths: Hallsee. Sse tye ee Oe Se caer 10 9 15 618 647 466 
SS ETL ELOTC iss Se vetere tare te ete a ere ee cvateeciece eee 66 44 30 615 733 1,035 
Sturgeon! Hallsic.a.aeemr 2 oe cn ae oe ee 5 (Oi Reto cae 1,224 999 1,675 
Sud Dury ecco cit ok nate oe ssc s eerste ei cictaye 320 274 354 3,600 Big wtilt 5,082 
PETIA TMINS eye cos ak eee eee ee te 127 194 31 2,047 1,633 4,046 
TP OrOnto SHEE sic ae es Ee ee ee eee 4,759 4,827 2,682 31, col 34, 583 45,274 
Trenton Gite. ond et ee ee ee eee 102 50 30 956 988 1,098 
Walkertontigso5 sacs eee oe eee ee 41 35 45 710 742 784 
Wallaceburg tseiccte ea ee ee eer enines 17 10 7 542 705 652 
Welland Wine Sane sense ee ce eee a 51 64 15 1,360 Teal 2,498 
Weston: S48. cis Sate. Deceit Mle A ei 404 239 326 1,701 1,935 1,785 
WindsGr 3255 805, Be lees 275 324 176 6,019 6,902 7,086 
Woodstock. .(. Soe eo ee eae eae 51 23 45 671 657 768 
Manitoba... uj Sinco Js eta oe ee reo Meee ee 1,993 1,772 1,358 25,605 25,996 29,206 
Brandon i doc ec lae fas oh ee ee eee ee 216 160 165 2,275 Da pAND 2,539 
Dauphine ods ¢ to ans ca koe vanes 26 13 12 1,449 1,478 1,534 
Blin Hlon dys Sct cece ck ee co ae eee eee 41 56 21 140 163 266 
Portage lavPrairiel spec tee eens ee 49 29 48 1,219 1,233 1,296 
FENG. .Pas Cah. oe ee es ee ine eae 8 12 12 133 162 197 
Winnipeg fo. Fone Re COREE ee oe eee s 1,653 1,502 1,100 20,389 20,705 23,374 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT MARCH 29, 1956 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 






































Unfilled Vacancies(2) Live Applications 
Office (1) Previous | Previous (1) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
March 29,/March 1,|March 31,|March 29,/March 1,|/March 31, 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 

SASKALCICWAlberriacrc athe fic aicisoink sais inka bree ay pil 894 950 19,341 20,211 20,944 
ISU Vall Meee EE cic cre ac oie ck wine aime Oe oe 83 bi 42 299 284 394 
INLQOSE HUW Serra eiete < ecaie als ty aha tic ate Meee 250 146 140 1,695 1,765 1,881 
North al tlerOrdmenenene i caiee tec rea iae 120 70 51 1,420 1,485 1,878 
Pinca Mi DeNb memes teats hak ise shew eee weg 44 39 25 Weeeo 2,206 Say? 
ERC CIN A SemNet s See rag os loos suds a sin ahe Se bien 319 259 291 4,894 5, 352 5,035 
DAS CALOOR Rites ap Slee oa bee cea a dese Se acne 230 179 214 4,529 4,559 4,824 
PGs @UTTe nb septs M08 lh sic arei,ase,0 bia con Sloane 106 55 58 1,063 elon 1,122 
Wie yin ects: mate Seto es ocr neice. shaees gee ane 38 32 70 510 549 512 
BY OL CLON Meer ee EEN Toe ee nas oe Sees Dee neeeeane 81 63 59 2,708 2,884 2,766 
PANISOR Econ te or cemtee AE wn ws See so gs tna 2,920 25457 2,121 26,014 25,978 32,559 
IB IDITIMNOLE Ma MALO eS ecarse hoes 6 saree aae ees 34 20 Uf 465 514 542 
(CPI Neo.) Somos svc 606.4 OEE te De ee 1,078 979 819 6,691 7,380 8,512 
I rurmive |] Oremmemnnereeite co. «56 slavsncle soe cos sen 11 7 9 647 415 786 
EH CIMON TONE ee EE ors bcc s or vee nd entte 1,20 1,130 850 12, 242 11,701 15,580 
| ORES Fe 8 Sec) 6 dis Se Gi Jee tee teen ke 88 51 Oral 354 261 392 
ethnic a ewer cise ooo che hog otitacwien 261 130 205 2,931 3,047 3,569 
IMechicinie peLentem serene risen. ceiehs cies wc cere crtiaue.c schetarate 114 84 92 iolo 1,444 1,554 
FRCdeD) Coreen Me Ril is cides si kvunse de obec 83 56 55 1,369 1,216 1,559 
British? Colum) lames series cs Sees oes 8 ee bales 3,847 25677 2,048 47,834 50,773 55,855 
@Ohilliwa ckee ee peer wake tke ck s uvadataraete 99 53 36 1, 887 2,126 1,844 
@GULLCNA VEN eA eine tintieidless sree be See ose 49 43 33 873 1,147 1,204 
(Gishilsineelice © OS vud 2s 5 6e OO One TRC eee 11 5 11 1,101 871 1,120 
Daw eon Creek Grin ser. bs occa seca. de’ 43 29 31 551 457 530 
ID \bR VET oe ood Geo GAA on DS ee ee ee 50 20 43 1,042 1,189 907 
CAI OO DSM ees aes eatin a) baa ot 85 94 75 1,022 1,139 1,066 
Kelowna seer meet mn reas paca ea cde es 12 22 16 Sie 1,536 1,254 
IG Lab ee ee ee Caisse On oe nei 425 DEVE lames Aen ZT Te |. Loan | Peete: 
IMISSLOnY CL Vie Te ieee a anieins oh skp oan <. 61 12 71 , 1384 1,487 1,447 
AN a TALITY OE eR te ne ener Sidr Ge US awe 82 69 23 1,409 1,556 1,708 
NelSoun eee een ee Uy susededeneshs 25 26 17 1,159 1,135 1,493 
INGORE SSAC. G 5 codes bccgs Ub Cee ee ere 203 106 138 5,303 6, 292 5, 856 
JELSMARON ON lya5 6 + echo 5 ov ood ae pate Oo area 6 6 7 1,470 1,748 1,514 
IPer es JA OetHienw ack ae da deae eo Oe eee ae 158 15 19 615 (23 425 
princes Georgen neers te nck tas shan. oh ecm 88 120 87 1,350 1,145 1,052 
IE TAGER TRG an.5os0 OOS an Abad Cn ORO Oe GO eS HAL 35 20 1,102 996 1,219 
Prince COneemenn ere PNae ie aos. pecs bees ees a 2 2 392 392 395 
Lit gidll Meee ee aE PEER che ais, cris Soda ale eves 13 14 18 1,053 988 1,108 
AVIA GO MVC TEE ieee ei erari tii ars.c cc teciays Sieienara hones 1, 843 1,410 1,102 19,148 19,904 25, 894 
VSL OT ee ee ttn Peed fas Sere a Ee ig 13 46 20 1708 , 1933 1,791 
WATSLHOVEIGS, & 5 brother de cercte ort Gene ReIIE EE In as 381 286 200 2,925 3, 264 3,466 
Wah Re VOTES, ox We Sed SOS Ge See Ieee oe eae ne 126 27 79 526 ol 562 
COTE Bie 5 os 8 cota Balog de rae eee 38,678 34,858 22,117 | 532,966 | 526,836 620, 044 
WLS eo, cowths Oty ante eo EOI Ee OE I een eae 23,010 20,559 10,611 428,221 418,909 505, 472 
JRE ooo WS Se eee Cer ood ce DEERE He oe 15,668 14, 299 11,506 104,745 107, 927 114,572 








(1) Preliminary subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 

















1951—1956 

ji ; Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie | Pacific 

ey Total Male Female Region Region Region Region Region 
1G Siltaaeetee Meera shop ated coieiter cc cbsaks 918,238 | 655,933 | 262,305 68,895 | 228,979 | 332,499 196, 754 96,111 
INDY ee os 4 Bee SOBRE cee Oe mice 980,507 | 677,777 | 302,730 84,640 | 251,744 | 320,684 | 207,569 115, 870 
LOD Siemens eee htc rans 35 993,406 | 661,167 | 332,239 76,913 | 259,874 | 342,678 | 201,670 1125271 
Oey Ne vy one ela ta ee ORES creme 861,588 | 545,452 | 316,136 67,893 | 209,394 | 277,417 175,199 131,685 
TOFS tae ont cuts hic eb cgen ee ence 953,576 | 642,726 | 310,850 67,619 | 222,370 | 348,456 178,015 142,116 
Ua (GPraavoroislet)) 5 son duban mAs 139,721 84,187 55, 534 11,574 35,361 49 , 208 26,058 17,525 
IG (GB raavoyevelWG)) 6 ge cosoousagee 182,030 | 121,722 60,308 14, 625 42, 504 67, 083 34,551 23, 267 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—PERSONS RECEIVING REGULAR AND SEASONAL BENEFIT, NUMBER 
OF WEEKS BENEFIT PAID AND AMOUNT PAID ON INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS, 
BY PROVINCE, MARCH 1956 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Province 





Lotala@ansaas March 1956 seeeseeneaeeecrice 
Totals Canada, Hebruarys | 9oGnaeseaneereee 
Totals Canada VWarch Opp sereeeeraeememe o 























Estimated 
Average Number 
Number _ of|Commencing 4 = Amount of 
Baracaries Benefit on | Weeks Paidt(Disability Benefit 
Per Week* [Initial and Days in Brackets) Paid 
(in Renewal $ 
thousands) Claims 
18-4 4, 866 82,574 (694) 1,675, 262 
4-0 810 18,065 (396) 310, 403 
20-9 6,075 94,258 (4,744) 1,698,951 
27-0 7,968 111,989 (4,575) 2,060, 611 
161-3 60, 496 713, 129 (55,359)} 13,857, 862 
119-7 43,179 530, 837 (44, 649) 9,938, 402 
22-6 5,998 101, 843 (6,695) 1, 884, 439 
18-1 3,955 83,063 (3,547) ILS YAS) BSR 
21-7 7,056 97,032 (4,696) 1,859, 423 
37-8 14,055 175,270 (13,388) 3, 297, 466 
451-5 154,458 | 2,008,060 (188, 743)| 38,167,352 
416-1 lii37 09) |) eisoGo0 (106,991)} 32,188,102 
512-5 222,627 |14, 449, 841 (143, 717)t| 45,437,011 


* Based on the number of payment documents for the month. 
{ Under the old Act, payment was made on the basis of ‘‘days’’, whereas now the basis is ‘‘weekly”’. 


t Days. 
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TABLE E-2.—-REGULAR AND SEASONAL BENEFIT CLAIMANTS* 
UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING 
DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, SEX AND PROVINCE, MARCH 1956 


HAVING AN 








Province and Sex 














Total 1 

@angicdlawawecet errs te 511,073+ | 69,493 
WIGIIO s Goasodedane eos 415,144 | 57,642 
Jems ba.505 Sonne wd 95,929 | 11,851 
INewtoundlandi....eee. 21,696 | 2,854 
Male nr tirieaue a: 21,101 Die 
eile cage, Soo anes 595 81 
Prince Edward Island 3,939 276 
BLO wearer wien 3,354 241 
Romalememaeeciecee: 585 35 
INOWa DCOLlteee een 26,168 | 3,746 
Mister tee en, emer schon: 23,102 3,392 
Iemiale ene acrene nee 3,066 354 
New Brunswick.......... 31,108 |) (3,450 
INT GTR eter ee tek oes tet 27, los 3,058 

INS eceNlemen eae soccer 3,950 392 
Quebechnes.c. ose eee 189,777 | 26,667 
ALS Se sissies 160,634 | 22,753 
IAN Oenodesdcadsous 29,143 3,914 
Ontariov ecole ee cee 127,757 | 18,850 
RICR i wane ee 94,534 | 14,241 
Meniales eee ee Boy 220 4,609 
Mamitob am rade aan eier 24,375 | 2,264 
ae eee euctie ee. tere 18,095 72 
emailer eer 6,280 552 
Saskatchewan............ 18,137 1,097 
leer nce eres care 14,845 883 

em aleneeenicete ene: 3, 292 214 

ENT bertammecntictiacien eh on 25,105 | 4,577 
ERIS: Saint. oe Ama An 20,803 3, 987 

Hem aleve. es ceri 4,302 590 
British Columbia........ AZ O11) 5, 12 
Alem centers. 31,518 | 4,602 
Henig emeerte er aeo 11, 493 1,110 


2 


3-4 


48,376 


5-8 


84,563 
69,651 
14,912 





Duration on the Register (weeks) 


96,177 
78,023 


18,154 





95, 817 
81,163 


14,654 


4,891 
4,807 
84 


1,153 
1,017 
136 


4,661 
4,217 
444 


6, 007 
5,277 
730 


34,028 
29,465 
4,563 


22,725 
18,131 
4,594 


5, 149 
4,102 
1,047 


4,479 
3,951 
528 


4,426 
3, 874 
552 


8, 298 
6,322 
1,976 





17-20 


35,013 
27,977 


7,036 


1,385 
1,344 
41 


280 
237 
43 


1,532 
1,314 
218 


SCE 
1,442 
337 


10, 223 
8,259 
1,964 


7,974 
5,724 
2,250 


2,548 
2,059 
484 


2,638 
2,327 
311 


2,754 
2,375 
379 


3,905 
2,896 
1,009 





over 
20 


44,923 
29,338 


1,129 
1,072 
57 


268 
196 
72 


2,139 
1,666 
473 


1,722 
1,174 
548 


4,129 
8, 880 
5, 249 


13, 878 
8,675 
5, 203 


3,235 
2,128 
1,107 


1,842 
1,296 
546 


1,976 
1,337 
639 


4,605 
2,914 
1,691 








15,585 


March 
31, 1955 
Total 


605, 180 
498, 861 


106,319 


19, 457 
18,908 
549 


3,712 
3,217 
495 


27,520 
24, 443 
3,077 


30,631 
26,878 
3,753 


214,099 
180, 489 
33,610 


177, 462 
138, 333 
39,129 


28,014 
21,520 
6,494 


20,101 
17,083 
3,018 


33,321 
28,959 
4,362 


50, 863 
39,031 
11, 832 





* Disability cases included in totals: March 29, 1956; 4,823 (3,242 males and 1,581 females); March 31, 1955: 4,897, 
(3,676 males and 1,221 females), 


+ This total is comparable to former totals of ordinary, short-time, temporary lay-off and supplementary benefit 


claimants. 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
MARCH 1956 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


: Disposal of Claims (Regular Benefit only) 
Claims filed at Local Offices)" snq Claims Pending at End of Month 


Province Total | Entitled | 5 
Total* Initialt | Renewal | Disposed to 
off Benefit Benckht 


Not 
ntitled Pending 


INewioundlandmeese eee tee ort 4,714 3,912 802 4,644 2,393 2,251 2,605 
IRrince ie warcdelslani cass sae 621 532 89 701 355 346 244 
INoOvaiScotiaset wots aoe alee ee Uh THE 5,254 2,523 7,199 4,639 2,560 3,058 
INewa Bruns wiC ke cehite orca rae oe ee eee 8,944 6,786 eos 8,821 5,046 5 AS 3,190 
Quechee wees oe enc ae on aeons cae 65, 217 49,049 16, 168 66,371 41,605 24,766 24,953 
Ontario wae ie sce eee cee eee 49, 430 32,049 17,381 55, 180 38, 083 17,097 11,051 
Manitobawe pita inn so oae os Gaia ae eee 6, 463 4,798 1,665 6,468 4,053 2,415 1,347 
Baskatehewatioa oa ¢ wes. contin aes ee mee 4,023 3,244 779 4,035 2,389 1,646 1,148 
TA erase ire vies b Sacs.a seers Oem ere 9,342 6,541 2,801 8,499 5,764 PY TBS) Seale 
British Golum bisa. sae. eae eee Gee eee 14,156 9,543 4,613 14,816 9,733 5,083 4,240 

Total, Canada, March 1956....... 170, 687 121,708 48,979 176, 734 114,060 62,674 55, 408 

Total, Canada, February 1956..... 185,016 134, 849 50,167 | 201,048 122,150 78,898 61,455 

Total, Canada, March 1955....... 243,544 | 181,361 62,183] 202,705, | 156,417 96,288 51,620 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 61,211. 
t Includes initial claims considered for seasonal benefit. 


t In addition, 108,425 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 57,995 were special requests not granted and 1,350 
were appeals by claimants. There were 17,815 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Beginning of Month of: Total Employed |Claimants* 
1955 Pebruaryic wick cathe chlo Fas RS CI re inane 3,452,000 2,865,200 586, 800t 
Mar Chie ecccsca Braz Saher ee eect ale ie eae TE ee aa CE ene eee a aver 3,476,000 2, 856,300 619, 700f 
April SAR es oon setamitc ee aac Ce Oe Cn Ee aa 3,469, 000 2,863, 800 605, 200T 
11 (ET ge ORM he RRR i ge! NS Bi oi tein i SiS al vet & 3,260,000 | 2,906,100 353, 900 
DUT Po eeeise ed ats otetnsaen etree Ses c EE Or ee eR ER Teen Eee 3,253,000 3,012,300 240,700 
ULL Yeeeah ec het ee esha acta eae ae eer ee eee eee 3,298,000 8,111,700 186, 300 
AUCUBU GEE cine oie ee EE: OT Oe 3,309,000 3,141,300 167,700 
epiem DEP: 224 Fe aechcce oie ca wwe ere arse Sate erate ein Ne er aT a a ee era 3,345,000 3,192,200 152, 800 
(OS clife) ot 2) iter oh Aire icine c Bre ern rates Dericci Gin Cia Oo Liens ori omiee eric 3,343,000 3,197,600 145, 400 
INO VED GIs: cartes ee cece tases oe oe eer ers rT eee 3,359,000 | 3,195,900 163,100 
DeCEM DOR saree Se ee ee AE eT ee Se ene 8,407,000 3,187,200 219, 800 
JO5G— Jara reyi ster felesees eee eaves atts ees er ee Te Soe ee ae 3,505,000 3,116,900 388, 100 
ECG EU Vee estes ers Oe ai oe or thee ne ero mmr ttnay ee  eee ee eNr, ee 3,532,000 3,055, 100 476, 900 


*Claimants having an unemployment register in the live file on last working day of preceding month. The series 
prior to November 1955 has been revised to include all claimants (ordinary, short-time and temporary lay-off). 


t Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 




















: Bs Other 
; ‘ . Household | Commodi- 
Total Food Shelter Clothing Operation | ties and 
Services 
1940 Viear >. tay eee fae int Soecat ae 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1950——Niedr waa Sec, tarnck on fern ome 102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 103-1 
1O5I—-Viear sa miot. aeeps Poteet or 113-7 117-0 114-4 109-8 113-1 111-5 
[O52 =— Vie ar eran rancher orcas eeuiae mre: 116-5 116-8 102-2 111-8 116-2 116-0 
1953—Y Carerieceic toc caer eee eee 115-5 112-6 123-6 110-1 117-0 115-8 
1955—January ae oye ceeceneomele 116-4 112-1 128-4 108-1 Warf AL 118-2 
Fie brary) Mapas a ane ets cerns 116-3 111-5 128-5 108-1 117-1 118-3 
Marchi ates eee eee inna 116-0 110-7 128-6 108-0 117-0 118-3 
ADEA ies Cee: eit Ree ee eee Sete 116-1 111-0 128-7 107-9 116-9 118-2 
Maye mere inne eer ee 116-4 112-3 128-8 107-9 116-4 118-3 
JUN CRA ee aN eee ccy eet eee 115-9 111-0 129-2 107-8 116-1 117°8 
ANIAiG a otiGe cee oak abt on ae eee: 116-0 111-5 129-6 107-8 115-8 117-7 
IANIDUSEA creme Shee caer Cee 116-4 112-4 129-8 108-8 115-8 118-0 
Septemberas .ssaaeedwee nonnneeee 116-8 113-7 130-0 107-8 115-9 117-9 
October sae ore asses ace 116-9 113-5 130-2 107-8 116-1 118-1 
INovemiberteeq.06 aes vane vere 116-9 113-0 130-6 107-9 116-5 118-3 
December ae sc seco ar sen 116-9 112-4 131-0 108-5 116-6 118-3 
1956——-January teeters ee See 116-8 111-5 131-3 108-6 116-5 119-0 
Fe DEUSE Vamnne tmch Rca ce ner eneteo 116-4 109-9 131-5 108-6 116-7 119-3 
Martel eer ey ence eco e 116-4 109-1 131-6 108-7 116-8 119-9 
April a ae Ser eee omen ee oor 116-6 109-7 131-9 108-7 116-6 120-1 
M aVines ciel tae eee ws eens eens 116-6 109-3 132-1 108-8 116°5 120-5 


TABLE F-2.—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF APRIL, 1956 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Total BS: 
ie a aa » | | Household! ote 

April Ist, |MarchIst,|April 2nd, Food Shelter | Clothing Operation og 
1955 1956 1956 Cenvices 
(M)iStevobnisseN fidsesee seer 103-5 105-0 105:9 102-2 109-7 100-8 104-4 113-0 
Halifaxeete tones eee. 114-6 114:3 114-8 105-2 125-4 114-8 119-9 119-7 
NalntwOlnpweee eee ee eee 117-6 117-4 117-6 109-8 127-6 116-7 117-4 124-5 
Montréal s ea.cn cen: ee 116-7 116-7 116-7 111-5 136-2 108-0 114-9 119-9 
Ottawaceeer re ner te ee 116-9 117-3 aor 107-9 136-2 111-6 116-4 123-7 
TOTONCO! eee ana cee nine 118-4 118-2 118-7 107-6 148-3 111°3 115-5 120-2 
Winnipegimrscacty niece 115-3 116:8 116-5 110-7 127-3 113-2 114-0 121-0 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 113-9 114-7 114-9 110-6 118-1 114-8 116-5 116°5 
Edmonton—Calgary........... 114-2 114:3 114-6 107-6 121-2 113-8 116-6 119-6 
VanCouverererrmenct ace ieee 117-2 118-6 118-6 111-8 128-2 113-3 128-0 120-2 





N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city, and should not be used to com- 
pare actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s Index on the base—June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-APRIL 1955, 1956+ 















































Number of Strikes | Number of Workers Ti L 
and Lockouts Involved TERS HOSS 
Per Cent 
Date Com- Com- In of 
mencing In mencing In Man- Esti- 
During | Existence} During | Existence] working mated 
Month Month Days Working 
Time 
1956* 
JENNICW APY S'S bee Cao nce eee peer 137 if} Imooou imoso 338, 340 0-38 
Ider hue, Dyed re 12 Ze 3, 884 20,144 | 234,795 0-27 
INTEL A ees 2 Me) 5 oe nr 12 DD 2,324 3, 243 16,875 0-02 
TCE Oe any ANE Pac a ee 14 20 2,500 gehts 10,050 0-01 
CSAC EET a UMW Ovacieain ce tihic 1015 aha a | 26, 043 600, 060 0-17 
1955 
CE Rees ook OR ee Dae wy 18t 18 12,1797 12,179 | 218,985 0-25 
SEI OAD oN eM SAIN Secrc diay Shouse eas ‘i 12 346 2,843 20, 669 0-02 
CTR Ms ee ena) ee ee ance 7 13 1,778 2,297 155752 0-02 
PA TOIGI | Seema ges MMR ho. ao, vte-scayalia = ons 16 21 1,821 2,656 25, 369 0-03 
OPT TET hoe a ae 46 16,124 280, 775 0-08 








* Preliminary figures. 
t Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such 
strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records 
include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods 
taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information 
as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not 
received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, APRIL 1956 () 








Number Involved Time 
Industry, ——_———_—_—__—_—_—_——_| Loss in Dat 
Occupation, Man- B ave Particulars (2) 
Locality Workers | Working eean 
Days 
Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to April 1956 
Mininc— ; ; 
Lead and zinc miners, 68 1,560 | Mar. 21 |For anew agreement providing 


Ainsworth, B.C. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Metal Products— 
Structural steel 
fabricators, 
Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont. 


Power saw factory 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc.— 
Chemical factory 
workers, 
Palo, Sask. 


CoNnsTRUCTION— 


Buildings and Structures— 


Painters, 
London, Ont. 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic Utiit1es— 
Miscellaneous— 
Radio station 
employees, 


Peterborough,Ont. 


TRADE— 
Pipe fitting and 
sprinkler equipment 
jobbers, 


Vancouver, B.C. 
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130 130 | Aug. 19 
1955 


Redd ba Sh ee Mar. 16 


27 620 | Oct. 22 
1955 


30 100 | Mar. 26 


6 150 | Feb. 18 


for increased wages and 
reduced hours from 44 to 40 
per week with same take- 
home pay, following reference 
to conciliation board; un- 
concluded. 


For a new agreement providing 


for increased wages and job 
evaluation plan, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; concluded April 2: 
conciliation; compromise. 


Alleged discrimination in dis- 


missal of 24 workers; later 
information indicates con- 
cluded March 20; reference 
to a commissioner; indefinite 


For a new agreement providing 


for increased wages, shift 
differential and reduced 
hours from 44 to 40 per week 
with same take-home pay; 
unconcluded. 


For a new one-year agreement 


providing for increased 
wages and union shop, follow- 
ing reference to conciliation 
board; concluded April 5; 
negotiations; compromise. 


For anew agreement providing 


for increased wages, Rand 
formula for union dues, etc., 
following reference to 
conciliation board; partial 
return of workers; dispute 
still in existence but 
employment conditions no 
longer affected by the end of 
April; indefinite. 


11 140 | Dec. 7 |For a union agreement pro- 


1955 


viding for increased wages, 
welfare plan and extension of 
vacation plan, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; dispute still in ex- 
istence but employment con- 
ditions no longer affected by 
the end of April; indefinite. 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, APRIL 1956 (1) 








Industry, 
Occupation, 
Locality 








Number Involved Time 
Loss in 

Estab- Man- 
lish- Workers | Working 

ments Days 








Particulars (2) 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencin g During April 1956 


MIntinc— ; 
Copper miners, 
Levack, Ont. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Cotton factory 
maintenance men, 


Welland, Ont. 


Cotton factory 
workers, 
Drummondville, 


Que. 
Miscellaneous Wood 
Products— 
Sawmill truck drivers, 
Duncan, B.C. 


Sawmill workers, 
Whonnock, B.C. 


Metal Products— 
Electrical apparatus 
factory workers, 
Pembroke, Ont. 


Farm machinery 
factory workers, 
Guelph, Ont. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc.— 
Glass factory workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Miscellaneous Products— 
Boat builders, 
Bracebridge, Ont. 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Labourers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 




















il 200 600 | Apr. 
1 20 60 | Apr. 
1 1,320 2,640 | Apr. 
1 6 20 | Apr. 
1 87 S57) Apr. 
1 20 360 | Apr. 
1 100 200 | Apr. 
) 
4 300 1,740 | Apr. 
2, 30 300 | Apr. 
1 205 820 | Apr. 








10 


11 


27 


19 


18 


13 











Protest against wearing safety 
glasses; concluded April 12; 


negotiations; in favour of 
employer. 
For increased wages; con- 


cluded April 13; return of 
workers; in favour. of 
employer. 


Dispute over quality checkers; 
unconcluded. 


Alleged discrimination in lay- 
off of drivers; concluded 
April 9; negotiations; in 
favour of workers. 


For seniority on day shift 
when night shift laid off; 
concluded April 9; negoti- 
ations; in favour of employer. 


For a greater increase in wages 
than recommended by con- 
ciliation board in new agree- 
ment under negotiations; 
unconcluded. 


Refusal by a worker to operate 
two automatic machines at 
one time, resulting in suspen- 
sion of three workers; con- 
cluded April 20; negotiations; 
indefinite,result not reported. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; concluded April 25; 
conciliation; compromise. 


For a union agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages, 
following reference to 
conciliation board; concluded 
April 27; partial return of 
workers; in favour of em- 
ployer. 


For increased wages; concluded 
April 18; return of workers; 
in favour of employer. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, APRIL 1956 (1) 


Industry, 
Occupation, 
Locality 


Number Involved 





Estab- 
lish- Workers 
ments 





Time 
Loss in 
Man- 


Working 


Days 











Particulars (2) 











Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During April 1956—Concluded 


Labourers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Miscellaneous— 


Gas pipeline machine 


operators and 
labourers, 
Kamloops, B.C. 


TRADE— 
Route salesmen and 
dairy workers, 


Shawinigan Falls, 


Que. 


Department store 
employees, 


Grand Falls, Nfld. 


ik 50 
1 36 
i 20 
2 103 








80 


30 


20 


390 





17 |For increased wages; concluded 


April 18; return of workers; 
in favour of employer. 


27 |For $2.00 per day subsistence 


allowance; concluded April 
27; return of workers and 
replacement; in favour of 
employer. 


13 |Protesting dismissal of a 


worker; concluded April 13; 
return of workers pending 
conciliation; indefinite. 


21 |For anew agreement providing 


for increased wages, reduced 
hours from 44 to 40 per week 
with same take-home pay 
and union shop; concluded 
by April 28; negotiations; 
compromise. 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases in- 


complete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


(2?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of 


conclusion is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(3) 45 indirectly affected; (4) 150 indirectly affected; (°) 152 indirectly affected. 
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SPECIAL BULK 
SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


A 12 MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION 


TO THE 


LABOUR GAZETTE 


For Per 
Only ay Subscription 


FOR GROUPS OF FIVE OR MORE SUBSCRIBERS 
WHEN DELIVERED IN BULK TO ONE ADDRESS 


This special offer cuts the regular price of a Laspour GAZETTE subscription in 

half. The saving is made possible by the reduction in mailing and handling 

costs that results when the magazines are despatched in bulk. To take 

advantage of this offer, subscribers must place their order through one person 
and accept delivery at one address. 


Send remittance by cheque, postal note or money order, payable to the 
Receiver-General of Canada, to The Queen’s Printer, % Superintendent of 
Government Publications, Ottawa. 
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QUEEN’S PRINTER DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


An Easy Way to Subscribe for Labour Department Publications 


Labour Gazette readers who regularly purchase publications of the 
Department of Labour (see list opposite) may find it useful to make 
use of a Queen's Printer’s deposit account. This account removes 
the necessity of making small individual remittances. The minimum 
deposit is ten dollars ($10.00). Orders are charged to the account 
and statements on the status of the account are sent out regularly. 


All the Department’s publications may be ordered through a deposit 
account to be received as they are issued. Alternatively, the cus- 
tomer may specify the particular publications he wants to receive. 


The one account may be used, of course, to order other government 
publications. Make remittances payable to the Receiver-General of 
Canada and send to the Queen’s Printer, c/o Superintendent of Gov- 
ernment Publications, Ottawa. An order blank is provided below. 


The Queen’s Printer, 
c/o Superintendent of Government Publications, 
Ottawa, Ontario 


I enclose a remittance for ten dollars ($10.00) and wish to receive Department of 
Labour publications regularly. Please give me a deposit account and send me the 
publications checked below: 


All Department of Labour publications 


The following publications only: 
Lhe: LabourGazette i cea nd dork 6 6a. emo eae eae ee 
Annual Report of the Department of Labour............2..3.-8e6 [ua eeuee- 
Annual Report on Labour Organization in Canada............5.....|.:.----+ 
Labour Legislation i @anada sii. Wess ead ions pnd oe oe ee 
pirikesand: Lockouts ins Canada e..« cna siccee bse iae «gs une eee eee 
Annual Report on Wage Rates and Hours of Labour...............]........ 
Provincial. Labour Standards. : 0.4 7a: AAR f, higs. ote ae ek ll Oe eee ee 
Workmen s“Compensation in. Canada... . 221... 25 cee ee eee oe) eee 


Working ana Living Conditions.in Canada... 2.00 no aes ee ee 
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